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Bedouin Encampment of North Africa 


T he Class Picture fN<* X2 in the port- 
folio) bhows a Tent of the Sheplierd 
Men. It is fully described in the 
Reference Book. 1 he above })lale of a 
Bedouin Encampment at Ihe present time 
shows its similarity with that of the Semitic 
nomads in the time of Abiaham. 

INTBODUCIION 

The Nomads. — Tliis lesson is mainly con- 
cerned with the early nomads, of whom 
Abraham is taken as a representative type. 
The importance of Abraham's story in the 
history of civilisation lies in his wonderful 
conception oi a sole supreme invisible God 
He became to the Hebrews the embodiment 
of their ideals, and stood at their head as the 
founder of the nation, the one to whom God 
had manifested His love by frequent promises 
and covenants. 


Abraham belonged to one of the Semitic 
tribes of Arabia The Semites wcic a white 
race who have from the remotest ages 
peopled Arabia. 1 hey were at first a 
nomadic pastoral people, diiving their flocks 
and herds fiom place to place in search of 
pasture. Gradually they began to settle 
down on a fruitful belt of land between the 
mountains of Armenia and the desert of 
Arabia. This portion of productive land is 
a part of what is sometimes known as the 
Fertile Crescent It will be seen from the 
map that the Fertile Crescent is a semi- 
cirde terminated at the- western end by 
Palestine and the Mediterranean, and at 
the eastern end by the Persian Gulf, which 
receives the waters of the two great rivers, 
the Tigris and the Euphrates, wliich give 
to Babylonia the name of Land of ihe Two 
Rivers. When the nomadic Semites secured 
a footing in the Fertile Crescent they slowly 
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changed their habits from the 
wandering life to the settled agri- 
cultural life. They became 
the founders of the nations of the 
Babylonians and Assyrians in the 
cast, and the Hebrews, Syrians and 
Phoenicians on the Mediterranean 
coast. 

Abraham the Hebrew came from 
the city of Ur on the Lower 
Eupliratcs. Under the guidance of 
his father, Abraham and the tribal 
family moved northwards along the 
Euphrates valley. They settled for 
some time in Haran, and then, as 
recorded in Genesis, "Abraham dc- 
p«irtcd, and took Sarai his wife and 
Lot his brother’s son, and they 
went forth to go into the land of 
Canaan." 

This period of Abraham is most 
nearly fixed by connection with 
Hammurabi, king of Babylon, who 
is generally identified with the 
Amraphel of Shinar (Genesis xiv.) 
and whose date is about 2123-2080 
B.c. The movement of Abraham's 
people was a part of the Semitic 
migration that had been going on 
for several centuries past. The 
"Princes of the Desert" as they are 
called, ruled Egypt at this time. 
The l)eautiful episodes in Genesis 
picture to us the character of the 
civilisation of the Semitic tribes. 
The people were nomadic, they lived 
in tents and often shifted from one 
pasture land to another. Life in 
the tent must have been very 
closely akin to what is seen at the 
present time among the Bedouins 
in the grassy hills of Judea. Flocks 
and herds were the chief wealth, but 
gold and silver were also recognised 
as wealth and w'ere treasured up. 
The woman was the mistress of the 
tent; she and her children alone 
occupied it; the men slept in the 
open under a rock or a bush. 


The woman led the flocks all day to 
pasture; the man wandered far on business 
with his camel. The woman carried all the 
treasures upon her in the form of silver 
anklets and armlets, necklets and veil 
ornaments; the man had nothing. The 
business of the man was to fight and travel, 
his characteristic weapons were the sword 
and the bow. The woman was the mistress 
of the property and the family. 

The tent consisted of a low roof made of 
black cloth woven from goats' or camels' hair, 
and stretched over poles, with a flap down 
three sides to keep oil the wind; a rush 
mat on the ground served to sleep upon; 
cooking was done on a smouldering fire of 
wood ashes in front of the tent. There 
were, of course, no tables, chairs or other 
furniture; a few cooking pots, wooden 
drinking bowls and leathern waterskins 
were the chief possessions of these wan- 
derers. 

Canaan, the "Holy Land" of the Jews 
and Christians, is a small country less than 
150 miles long. The average breadth between 
the Jordan and the Mediterranean is less 
than forty-five miles. This "promised land" 
has many fertile plains and valleys, though 
much of it is made up of barren hills. In 
Abraham’s time the land was occupied by 
the Canaanites, a Semitic people akin to the 
Hebrews. Unlike the nomad Hebrews, the 
Canaanites were a settled nation, who lived 
in walled towns and engaged chiefly in 
agriculture. Abraham and his people would 
not be very welcome to the Canaanites, 
who generally looked on the nomads as 
enemies. For that reason Abraham con- 
tinued to live his wandering life in the hill 
country away from the towns. 

The Sumeriang.— That part of the Fertile 
Crescent enclosed by the rivers Tigris and 
Euphrates naturally falls into two divisions, 
the northern part which is more or less 
mountainous, and the southern part which 
is flat and marshy. In ancient days a great 
area near the mouths of the rivers consisted 
of marsh land. Gradually the silt brought 
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down by the floods formed numerous fertile 
islands, and on these islands the River-Men 
settled to grow their crops. The first known 
inhabitants of this part of the Land of the 
Two Rivers were peoples from the moun- 
tains who reclaimed the 
marsh land by digging 
canals and draining oii 
the water. These people, 
known as the Sumerians, 
appeared there earlier 
than 4000 B.c. When the 
River-Men of Egypt were 
settling down in thfe Nile 
valley the Sumerians were 
growing wheat and barley 
in the fertile plain then 
called Shinar. 

During recent years 
much has been learned of 
the Sumerians from the 
excavations of mounds 
which mark the sites of 
ancient towns. Excava- 
tions were made in the 
mounds as long ago as 
1854 by J. E. Taylor, the 
British Consul at Basra, 
but it was not until after 
the Fiist Great War that 
systematic .and extensive 
investigations were carried 
out under the guidance of 
C. Leonard Woolley. As 
recently as the year 1028 
excavators at Ur discov- 
ered the graves of a king 
and queen who probably 
lived about 3500 b.c. It 
was customary at that 
period to place with tlie 
ordinary dead folk such 
personal belongings as 
beads and earrings, a knife 
or dagger, the pins that fastened the 
dress, and perhaps the cylinder seal with 
which the owner impressed his clay writing 
tablets. Near the cofiin or the matting roll 
in which the body was placed were set 


weapons and tools, and food and drink in 
vessels of clay, copper or stone. In the grave 
chambers of the king anti queen was found 
a wonderful collection of objects — masses 
of vessels in copper, silver, stone and gold; 

a collection of tools and 
weapons, including a set 
of clnsels and a saw made 
of gold; a silver model of 
a boat; beautiful harps 
inlaid with gold and semi- 
pi ecious stones, and much 
more besides. When a 
royal person (lied, he or she 
w’as accompanied to the 
giaveby tliebodiesof all the 
members of the court. How 
these people died is not 
known, but there were 
buried together near the 
king no few^er than sixty- 
(ive people, and with the 
queen twenty- five. 
Amongst these weie armed 
soldiers of flic guard, and 
the drivers and grooms of 
two four-wheeled chariots 
with bullocks liarnesscd to 
each. The illustration 
.shows the queen's wonder- 
ful headdress which was 
found in the tomb. (The face 
is a model of a Sumexian 
woman ) On the head was 
a wig bound by a broad 
gold ribbon festooned in 
loops. Over this were 
three wreaths, the lowest, 
hanging down over the 
forehead, of plain gold 
ring pendants, the second 
of beech leaves, and the 
third of long willow leaves. 
Fixed into the back of 
golden comb with points 
ending in gold flowers. Spiral rings of gold 
wire were twisted into the side curls of 
the wig. Huge earrings hung down to the 
shoulders. 



Wonderful Headdress of a Qurbn 
Found in a Grave Chamber at Ur 


Oil the head was a wie. bound bv a broad Rold 
nbbnn festooned in loops. Over this wen* thiee 
fiolden w'^aths, the lowest, hanging down ovci 
the fo^ehc..^ of plain gold ring pendants, the 
second of Leech leaves, and the third of long 
willow leaves. Fixed into the back of the hair 
was a golden comb with points ending in golden 
^wen. Huge earnngs hung down to the 
shoulders. 


the hair was a 
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The ladies of the court who were sacrificed 
at the queen’s death all wore brightly 
coloured woollen garments and elaborate 
headdresses, but none so elaborate as the 
queen’s. 

We sec then that the ancient Kiver-Men 
of Sumcria, like those of Kgypt, had made 
much advancement towards civilisation. 
The Sumerians pf^ssessed cattle, sheep, 
goats and asses (the horse was unknown); 
they ploughed with the ox and ass; they 
fished in the canals and marshes; they 
made pottery, utensils of copper and stone, 
and oriiaineiits in gold, silver and semi- 
precious stones. They wove w’ool and flax 
on the loom ; they traded by barter, export- 
ing grain, wool and flax and importing gold, 
silver, copper, ivory, preciems woods and 
fine stones. They lived in brick houses, 
some of which were two storeys higli, they 
surrounded their towns with high walls, and 
they built lofty temples for their worship. 
They developed a system of pictuie writing 
by drawing with the tip of a reed on flat 
oval tiles of soft clay, which, when baked, 
became imperishable tablets. Later, the 
picture writing developed to sign writing 
which is generally known as cuneifonn, or 
wedge-shaped. 

Tlie nature of their civilisation as demon- 
strated by the discoveries suggests that it 
was already many centuries old. There 
is much evidence that the civilisation of 
the Euphrates valley is more ancient than 
that of the Nile valley. 

[It is difficult for children to understand 
how we know about the peojde of the past, 
and it is hoped that tlie following account 
(which may be read to the children) will be 
helpful and interesting] 

HOW WE ENOW ABOUT THE PAST 

Tlie stories we are going to hear are about 
men and women who lived hundreds or 
thousands of years ago. The stories tell us 
what they did, what sort of houses they 
lived in, the kind of clothes they wore and 
the kind of food they ate. But, you will say. 


bow do we come to know so much about 
people whom we have never seen? Who 
found out about them to begin with, and 
how were they able to do so? 

Men and women of long ago lived in very 
much the same way as we do. They built 
themselves houses of mud, wood or stone, 
using tools of stone or metal with which to 
build. They made themselves cups, bowls 
and baskets to hold their food. They 
ploughed their fields with ploughs and cut 
the grain with sickles. They went to war 
and fought each other with spears, swords 
and axes, and used shields and armour to 
protect themselves in battle. When they 
were at peace, after their work was done, 
they drew pictures and carved and modelled 
men and animals. 

You will see that the men and women of 
long ago had a great many possessions of 
their own. When they died some of these 
possessions, tools and weapons, and some- 
times even food, were buried in their graves 
in the belief that they would need them in 
a future life. The rest of their possesions 
remained in their houses. Gradually the mud 
trails of these house.*?, softened by the rain, 
crumbled ayray, and earth and sand covered 
up all that lay beneath them. At last nothing 
was left but mounds of earth to show where 
once a house or even a whole city had stood. 

In many parts of the world these mounds 
were to be seen. Some of them covered great 
cities, some small villages, and some only 
the grave of a single man. For hundreds 
of years no one troubled to wonder what 
was inside these mounds. But here and 
there a man grew curious, and opened up 
one of them with a spade. The things that 
were discovered were so wonderful and 
interesting that more and more people 
began to dig up mounds. 

At first the diggers were not at all careful, 
and by their clumsiness they often spoilt 
the very things for which they were searching. 
Gradually, however, they learned to dig and 
to search more skilfully. Now learned men 
often give up their whole lives to digging up 
the past, sometimes uncovering whole cities. 
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with shops and houses, temples and palaces, 
swimming baths and theatres. We can walk 
along the streets of some old town and see 
many of the same sights which a townsman 
saw when he walked in those streets hun- 
dreds of years ago. 

Men and women who do this kind of work 
are called archaeologists. This is a hard 
word, but it means people who wish to find 
out about the past. Archaeologists need 
very careful training for their work. They 
must Icam how to dig up the mounds with- 
out disturbing their treasures. They must 
be able to draw 'jind to photograph the 
things they find. They must know what 
each of these discoveries was used for. It 
is these clever, patient archaeologists who 
tell us most of what we know about the past. 

Would you like to know how this exciting 
work is done? Let us suppose that we are 
spending a holiday near the sea in Sweden. 
Close to the hotel where we are staying 
there is a field in which stands a mound. 
For years no one paid any attention to it. 
People thought that it was only a natural 
hill. Then one day the farmer to whom the 
field belonged hapixined to see his dog 
scratching a hole in the hill. 

As the dog scratched up the earth, the 
fanner’s eye caught sight of something 
buried in the ground. He fi'tched a spade 
and dug round it, and found that it was a 
wooden dragon's head. Digging still deeper, 
he discovered that tlie dragon's head was 
part of the prow of a ship. 

How came a ship to be buried in the 
farmer's field? He was puzzled, and told 
his friends what he had found. One of them 
knew of an archaeologist who was sta)diig 
near, and on his advice the farm^^r invited 
the learned man to come and see .tic ship. 
The archaeologist came, and was delighted 
at the discovery. He at once engaged a 
number of workirien and started to explore 
farther. 

They have » .en digging for some time 
now. Shall we go and see what they have 
found? We must go first to the farmhouse, 
for an underground passage has been dug 


from it into the inside of the mound. We 
go along the passage, which is so dark that 
we have to carry candies. At the far end 
we come to a chamber in the earth lit up 
by electric light, so that we can see every- 
thing in it. 

The ship stands in the middle of the 
chamber, propped up by ])ieccs of wood. It 
is not complete, for paits of the planks have 
rotted away, but we can see its boat shape, 
and the dragon’s head at the prow. That 
man over there is the archaeologist. He has 
a notebook and is sketching something with 
great care. In a corner of the chamber the 
workmen are busy turning up the earth. 

Why was tJic ship buried^ Let us ask the 
atchaeologist. He has seen us, and .shu^ing 
up his notebook he comes forward to meet 
us. We a'.k him to tell us about his dis- 
coveries. 

"'Certainly,” he says. “This chamlw is 
the burial place of a Viking chieftain who 
lived here over a thousand years ago. The 
Vikings were sea pirates, who sailed the 
seas in ships such as this one. Sometimes, 
when a chieftain died, his ship was buiicd 
with him, as this one was.” 

“Where is the chief?” you ask. He 
shows us an uin or pot inside which we see 
some ashes and a few pieces of bone. “That 
is all that is left of him,” he tells us. “His 
b(/dy was burnt and then his friends and 
relations gathered the a^hes, put them into 
this um and buried them with his ship in 
this graze.” 

“What were you doing just now?” we 
ask him. He shows us a small bronze 
dagger. “I was dra\/ing a picture of this,” 
he says. “ It was the sea chief’s own dagger.” 
You are allowed to hold it in your hand. 
How strange to think that the dead chief- 
tain's own strong hand grasped that decor- 
ated hilt when he went out to fight! 

"*We have found other things, too,” says 
oiT guide. He shows us an axe head. “That 
was probably the chief's battle-axe,” he 
says, “and here is his spear head as well.” 

“What are the workmen doing?” you 
ask. “They are digging up the grave of 
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the chieftain's wife," he tells us. "She wras 
buried in tlie same mound (or barrow, as 
we call it) as her husband. Yesterday we 
found a bt'aiiliful necklace of aml)er beads 
which must liave belonged to her, and also 
a broocli and a pair of bracelets." 

Wt go over to watch the W'orkmen. They 
aie tuining up the soil \ery carefully. We 
watch with the greatest interest, expecting 
at anv moment to see something W’onderful 
brought ui>, but nothing appears except 
some small pieces of potter}'. I take one up 
and begin to look at it carelessly. It ap]>ears 
to me like a small i)icte of an earthenw'are 
jug. 

“May I see that piece of jiottery?" Stays 
the arrhaeologist. 1 give it to him in sur- 
prise. What can he want it for? He looks 
at it for a long tunc very intently through 
a magnifying glass “Yes, I thought so," 
he say's at last. “ It is part of a lamp You 
can sec the* place where the flame lias 
smoked it black, and here is where the wick 
used to be." We should never have noticed 
that. What a clever man ! It seems almost 
like magic to be able to see a lamp in a little 
piece of broken (‘aithenware. 

It is all veiv interesting, but w'c are 
beginning to find it a little waim and airless 
down lu'ie inside the hill. We need fresh 
air, so we tliank oui liiend the archaeologist 
for showing us his discoveries and make our 
way back along the tunnel to the fannhouse. 

We feel as if w'e know a geiod deal aliout 
that Viking chieftain. Wc can imagine him 
setting out with his men in early spring 
aboard the good ship Drafinn. We imagine 
him fighting at the head of his followers 
against an enemy ship, waving his battle- 
axe round his head and slioutiiig his war 
cry as he leaps aboard the other vessel. We 
think of him landing on strange shores to 
trade, and filling his ships with walrus tusks 
to carve into ornaments, and skins to make 
warm coats for the winter. Then, when the 
cold comes, we imagine him setting sail once 
more for Sweden and home. 

Meanwliile, at home the chieftain's wife 
is keeping house for him and looking after 


the children. She misses her husband very 
much and is glad when she hears the look-out 
man on the cliff top cry, "The Dragon is in 
sight." Stopping only to put on her best 
dress and gold bracelets, she hurries down 
to the seashore to meet the returning 
warriors. What a welcome they all receive 
from their wives and children! 

That night, when the lamp is lighted and 
the children are asleep in their reindeer- 
skin blankets, the chief shows the tusks and 
hides he has brought home and the necklace 
of amber beads which is a present for his 
wife. Slowly the long winter passes, the 
women sewing new clothes and the men 
mending their spears and sharpening their 
swords ready for next spring, while they tell 
wonderful tales of their adventures on the 
last voyage. 

The years pass till the chief is too old to 
lead his men. At last the day comes when 
his dead body is laid on the funeral pyre 
and burned to ashes. The son owing family 
diag his ship ashore and raise a great mound 
to cover it Soon the widow comes to Jbin 
her husband and their ashes he together for 
a thousand years, till the farmer s dog 
disturbs thejj rest. 

Such is the story that one of the mounds 
of the past can tell to those who have 
learned how to read it. 

[The story' of Abraham will probably 
already be know'n to the children, hence a 
small part only is told here. The main 
object of the Children's Story is to give a 
puture of early nomadic life.] 

CHILDBEN’S STORY 

Long before people had books, or learned 
to write, they loved stories. Most of these 
stories w'ere about brave men wdio did 
W'onderful deeds. When men learned to 
write, they put their stories into books, so 
that the deeds of theii heroes should not be 
forgotten. 

The best-known of all the old books is 
the Bible. It is divided into two parts called 
the Old Testament and the New Testament. 
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In the Old Testament we read of famous 
men and women who lived before Jesus 
Christ came into the world. The New Testa- 
ment tells of His life, and of people who 
lived after He came. Now Abraham, the hero 
W'hose story you are going to hear, lived 
some 2,000 j’ears before Christ was born, 
that is nearly 4,000 5^ears ago. 

Abraham was bom in a place called Ur, 
in the country of Babylonia, which is far 
away east of Europe in Asia. 

It was a sunny land lying betwwn two 
great rivers, the Tigris and Euiihrates, which 
watered the ground and made plants grow. 
Babylonia is part of tlie region that is often 
called the La}id of the Two Rivers, Tliis land 
was one of the first places wlieie the Rivei- 
Men began to build towns, to make laws, 
and to punish wrongdoers. Here were some 
of the first schools where boys learned to 
read and write. 

A few 3Tars ago ch'ver inon began to dig 
in the earth over the plans wdieie the cities 
of Babylonia onc(* stood, and they found 
parts of the (dies «till there buried under- 
gnumd. 1 hey dug away the eaitli and found 
out the kind of hcimes people had w'hen 
Abraham lived. 

Tlie cities had walls round them to keep 
out robbers. Inside the w^alls the poorer 
people lived in tiny huts; the ri<Ji people 
had fine houses tw’o store3’s high. The 
houses were built ot sun-baked bricks. In 
the fields men grew wdieat and baile3’^ for 
bread. In a great gra\( chanibei where a 
king and queen w'ere buried WTre found 
pottery, gold and .silver vc'ssels, weapons, 
harps, jewels, beads and other ornaments. 

Many people of those times did not live 
in cities. They liked to keep cattle an 1 sheep 
and live always in the open air. Abiaham 
was one of these men. He was rich, but his 
riches were mostly made up of camels, and 
sheep, and goats and asses. He had, too, 
many shepherds and hc'rdsmen to look after 
the animals. Abraham and his people lived 
in tents, which they could easily put up and 
take down, for when their flocks and herds 
had eaten the grass in one place they had to 


move on to another. Their tents were made 
of black cloth woven from goats' or camels’ 
hair. The women w’ove the hair into strips 
and sew'ed the strips together. 

The shaded part of the map (blackboard 
sketch) is called the Fertile Crescent. This 
is the name that has been given to a vast 
stretch of grassland shaped like a crescent 
moon that extends round a part of the desert 
of Arabia. It was along this Fertile Crescent 
that the shophcrd-nien of old wandered with 
their flocks and herds. 

In Babylon men saw how ])owerful w*as 
the sun that kf^pt them warm and made 
their wheat grow, and how wonderful w’as the 
moon that gave them light by night. They 
made wooden or stone figures which they 
called their Sun-god and Moon-god, and 
they built temples where they could go and 
pray to them. But Abraham believed that 
there was one God wlio put the sun in the 
sky and gave them the moon and stars to 
hel]) them in watching their flocks at night. 
One day in a dream God spoke to him and 
said: “G<*t thee out of thy country and 
fiom thy father'.! house, unto a land that 
I will show thee." God told Abraham that 
He would bless him and all his children and 
grand-children, and wculd make them His 
own chosen people. 

Abraham .sot out with his wife Sarah and 
all hib servants with his flocks and herds. 
They had to go a long, long journey to a 
laml called Canaan. They could travel only 
a few miles a day, for they had to feed their 
camels, .sheep, goals and a.s.ses ])y the way. 
At sunrise, in the C(»ol of the manning, they 
would pack up their tents and put them on 
the asses or camels, 'i'hey always triok care 
to fill their waterskins with fresh water, for 
in that hot land water was very scarce. 
They had, besides, a few mats on which to 
sleep and a few wooden bowls and copper 
pots. Some of the women and children rode 
on camels or asses, the rest travelled on foot 
driving the flocks before them. When the 
sun became loo hot they rested, then towards 
evening on they all went again, till they 
came to a grassy place where date palms 
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grew and where deep wells had been made. 
Such a place is called an oasis. 

The thirsty people and beasts would 
drink, some of the women lighted fires and 
cooked some meat, others milked the sheep, 
goats and asses. Perhaps there were fine ripe 
dates ready to be gathered, for the wandering 
tribes liked dates better than any other food. 
ITie tents had to be put up, and soon the 
weary travellers would settle down to sleep, 
except those who must stay awake all night 
to keep wild beasts away from their flocks. 
The women and children slept in the tents, 
the men under rocks and bushes. The nights 
in the desert are cold, so the men wore 
coats made of slieepskin and cloaks made 
of goats' hair. 

Day after day they travelled on from one 
green oasis to the next. We can picture 
Abraham, the stern old chieftain, on liis tall 
camel riding in front to show the way, his 
keen eyes looking out for the land God had 
promised him. 

At last Abraham and his family came to 
Canaan. They found that some parts of the 
land were bare and stony, other parts vere 
rich with fields of grain and grassy plains 
and fruit trees. Thiough the middle of the 
country ran the river Jordan, which made 
the grass grow green in its valley. There 
were towns in this valley where people 
worshipped strange gods as they did in 
Babylon. Abraham and his people would 
not pray to these gods, so they did not settle 
in the towns of Canaan, but lived a wandering 
life apart on the hills. Other tribes called 
them Hebrews, which means the people from 
beyo^td the river, because they came from the 
land beyond one of the great rivers of 
Babylonia. 

Now comes a story many of you know. 
Abraham and Sarah had a little son whom 
they called Isaac. He was a very precious 
boy, for God had promised to bless all 
Abraham’s children, and Isaac was the first. 
How dreadful it must have been to Abraham 
when he began to think that God was asking 
him to kill his son! 

Abraham must have beard of this terrible 


custom when he lived in Babylon, for there 
the people sometimes killed their babies as 
gifts to their gods. Abraham took little 
Isaac to the top of a mountain, built an 
altar or table of stones, and laid him upon 
it. He was just about to kill his son and 
offer him as a gift to God when "the angel 
of the Lord called unto him out of heaven, 
and said, 'Abraham, Abraham.* And he 
said, 'Here am I.’ And the angel said, 
'Lay not thine hand upon the lad, neither 
do thou anything unto him.' " Then 
Abraham saw tliat his one God was good, 
and did not wish little boys to be killed for 
His sake. 

'J'hc Hebrews looked on Abraham as their 
great Father. He taught his people to 
believe in one God and not to worship .stone 
and clay figures. Abraham was wise, for he 
learned that God did not wish human beings 
to bo sacrificed for His sake. 

In many parts of the world there are 
still tribes of men, who, like Abraham, 
wander with their camck, cattle, sheep, 
goats and asses from one green oasis to 
another. Such wandering tribes arc called 
nomads. 

TEACHING HINTS 

1. Hap.- Draw the map (page 12) on the 
blackboard, or on a sheet of brown paper to 
keep for future reference. It will be needed 
again for the lesson on Joseph. Show the 
positions of Ur, Babylon, the Fertile Crescent, 
etc. 

2. Tents.— Explain that tents such as the 
Hebrews used are still in use among the 
Bedouins of the present day in N. Africa, 
Arabia, and other lands. The tent consisted 
of walls and roof made of camels' hair 
cloth, usually black, but sometimes brown 
in colour. The cloth was supported on posts 
and secured by ropes fastened to pegs in 
the ground. (See also the model in the 
section on Handwork, Vol. L, page 114.) 

8. Time diart. — ^Fasten together with 
paste several strips of brown paper about 



SKETCHES FOR THE BLACKBOARD 



Objkcts Found in Grave Chambers at Ur 
Gold and Mosaic Harp Sitvu Model op a Boat 


Gold Pagcer 
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six inches wide to make one long strip. 
Divide it at equal distances of one foot by 
upright chalk lines. Itacli space represents 
500 years. Colour the zero line whicli marks 
the Birth of Christ. Write Ahraham\ Birth 
of Christ \ Kittg George in the appropriate 
places. Fasten the 2 ime Chari on the wall 
and keep for future reference and additions. 
See that cliildren clearly understand the 
method of reckoning }Tars from the Birth 
of Christ. 

4. Memory work.— (</) Abraham was a 
great chief of the Shepherd-Men. (b) He was 
born in the sunny land of Babylon, which 


a house? {d) Complete the following sen- 
tences: (i) Babylon is part of what is 

sometimes called the . (2) The people 

of Babylon built houses of . (3) In the 

fields they grew . (4) Plants grew well 

in Babylon because there was plenty of 

and . 

6. Blackboard summary. — Children delight 
in helping the teacher to prepare a black- 
board summary of rhe lesson. A useful and 
j)leaMng plan is to print in capitals the word 
ABRAHAM in column form, and with the 
children's assistance construct sentences 
bearing on the lesson : 


■Nineveh 


-.A 


e^^&lbyloi 

Jerusalem 
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is part of what is often called the Lcuid of 
the Two Rivers, (c) God spoke to Abraham 
in a dream and told him to go to a far 
country called Canaan, (t/) Abraham was 
going to kill his son Isaac and offer him as 
a gift to God when an angel told him not 
to hurt the child, (e) Abraham was regaided 
as the Father of the Hebrews. 

6. Exercises. — {a) How many years is it 
since Christ was boni? (/;) How do we know 
what Babylon was like when Abraham was 
living? (c) If you were living in a hot land 
near a river where there were no large 
stones and no trees, how could you build 


Abraham was a chief of the Shepherd- 
Men. 

Because he trusted in God he left his home 
at Ur. 

Ripe dates could sometimes be found at 
an oasis. 

An angel called to liim out of heaven when 
he was about to kill Isaac. 

He knew that the people of Babylon some- 
times killed their children. 

Abraham is the Father of the Hebrews. 

Many wonderful things have been found 
underground in Ur where Abraham 
* lived. 


II. HAMMURABI 

(A Wise King of the Rivlr-Men) 


nCTUBE REFEBENCE 



King Hammurabi Rfceiving thb Laws from Shamash, 
THB Sun-god 


T he Class Picture (No. 13 in the poit- 
folio) shows An Evening Meal m 
Ancient Babylon. The illustration 
above shows the upper portion of a shaft 


of stone or “Stele" on which the laws of 
Ilammuiabi were engraved. In the British 
Museum “Guide to the Babylonian and 
Assynan Antiquities" the stele is thus 
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»c. described; "On the upper part of 
4 the stele is carved a relief in which 
the king, standing in the traditional 
1—1900 attitude of worship with his right 
arm bared and raised, is represented 
^ in the act of receiving the laws from 

|— 1800 shamash, the Sun-god. The god 
wears the homed headdress, sym- 
—1700 bolical of divine power, and he holds 
in his right hand the ring and 
—1600 emblematic of sovereignty and 
dominion; and from his shoulders 
rise flames of fire. The god is seated 
—1500 on a mystic thione, represented in 
the form of a Babylonian shrine or 
^1400 temple, and his feet are set upon 
the mountains." 

—1300 

INTBODnenON 

—1200 We have seen that the first known 
inhabitants of the eastern end of the 
—1100 Fertile Crescent were peoples from 
the mountains, who reclaimed the 
—1000 settled on the fertile 

plain then called Shinar. These 
people, the Sumerians, appeared 
—900 there earlier than 4000 B.c., and 
they established a strong and original 
—800 civilisation. 

To the north of Sumer lived the 
people of Akkad, the Akkadians, 
half-settled nomads, who were skil- 
ful in the use of the bow. About 
—600 2750 B.c. there arose in Akkad a 

noted chieftain named Sargon, who 
—500 succeeded in making himself lord 
of the Plain of Shinar. Sargon built 
I up a great nation in Western Asia 

—400 from the Persian Gulf to the Mediter- 
ranean. The Akkadians now forsook 
—300 f heir wandering life and settled down 
as tillers of the land, living in sun- 
—200 dried brick houses. In course of 
time the Akkadians were absorbed 
by the Sumerians and the two be* 
came one nation. 

About 2263 B.c. a tribe of Semites, 
—0 the Amorites of S3aia, descended on 


the land. They seized the little villages of 
Babylon and began to fight their way to 
tlie leadership of Sumer and Akkad. After 
a century of warfare there came one 
Hammurabi (2123-2080 B.c.) who made 
Babylon a great city; hence, from about 
2100 B.C., we may call the land of Shinar, 
Babylonia. 

Two chief sources of information have 
survived to reveal to us the deeds and 
character of this great king: there are a 
group of fifty-five of his letters, and the 
monument bearing his laws. 

The letters afford a glimpse into the king’s 
busy life. He had a secretary or scribe who 
wrote letters at his dictation with a reed 
stilus on a soft clay tablet. The secretary 
sprinkled the wet tablet with powdered clay 
to prevent its adliering to the clay envelope 
which he wrapped round the letter. He 
wrote the address and sent the letter by 
a servant to be baked in a furnace. The 
king’s letters were conveyed by swift mes- 
sengers on foot to the local governors of the 
Sumerian cities over which Hany;nurabi 
ruled; messengers constantly arrived with 
similarly enclosed letters. The king had 
his eye upon ever}' comer of the land. 
Through his board of judges he saw that 
strict justice was done. 

Hammurabi found that there was a serious 
lack of uniformity in the land in the admini- 
stration of the law, so he collected all the 
older written laws, arranged them in order, 
improved and added to them, and finally 
issued a great code, or body of laws. 

He had the laws engraved on a stone 
shaft, or stele, nearly eight feet high, and 
set it up in the temple of the great god 
Morduk in Babylon. At the top of the shaft 
was a sculptured scene in which the king 
was shown receiving the law from the 
Sun-god, Shamash. The stele was discovered 
at Susa by a French excavating expedition 
in December and January of 1901-2, and is 
now in the Louvre. A copy is preserved in 
the British Museum. 

The inscription several times mentions 
the fact that the laws were given by 
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Shamash who sits with his feet on the 
mountains. 

The twenty-eight columns of text con- 
tain: — (i) An Introduction, in which Ham- 
murabi enumerates the benefits he has 
conferred upon the great temples and cities 
of Babylonia and Assyria. (2) The text of 
the Laws by which the Babylonians were 
to regulate their affairs. (3) An Epilogue, 
calling down a blessing upon any man who 
should observe the laws, and a series 
of curses upon any king or governor 
who should break, modify, or abrogate 
them. 

In the code of laws there are several 
points especially noteworthy. The idea of 
lesponsibility is clearly fixed, eg,, a man 
who hired an animal was responsible for 
that animal; if a boat, he was responsible 
for the boat; if he stored anything for 
another, he was responsible so long as the 
object was in his hands. A builder was 
responsible for the solidity of the house he 
built, and a physician was held responsible 
for the life of his patient. We notice the 
importance of putting everything in writing, 
e,g,, a marriage without a written contract 
was invalid; a man who took goods on 
deposit, or an agent who obtained goods 
from a merchant (if he had no document 
to show for it) could claim no legal aid in 
case of disagreement. 

The law of retaliation is expressed by 
the familiar phrase "an eye for an eye, 
and a tooth for a tooth.” An attempt was 
made to "make the punishment fit the 
crime.” If a house fell and killed the o^mer 
the builder was put to death; if the owner's 
son died, the builder's son was killed. Life 
was cheap in those days. The penalty for 
stealing and robbery, for harbouiiiig or 
assisting slaves to escape from bondage, for 
kidnapping, and for many other offences, 
was death. 

There are two hundred and eighty-two 
laws in all, and «hey form most interesting 
reading. In the Epilogue Hanunurabi says : — 
**The just decrees which Hammurabi, the 
wise king, established: for the land a sure 


law and a happy reign he has procured. 
Hammurabi, the protecting king, I am. 
From the black heads, which Bel gave me, 
to be a shepherd over whom Morduk 
appointed me, I have not held aloof, have 
not rested; places of peace I have provided 
for them; I opened up a way through steep 
passes and sent them aid. ... 1 am the 
peace-bringing shepherd whose rule is just, 
the good shadow which is spread over my 
city; to my heart the people of Sumer and 
Akkad I have taken, under my protection 
have I caused them to live in peace, shel- 
tered them in my wisdom, so that the strong 
may not oppress the weak; to counsel the 
orphan and the widow, their head have I 
raised in Babylon; in the temple whose 
foundations are firm as heaven and earth, 
to speak justice to the land, to decide dis- 
puted questions, to remedy evil, have I 
written my precious words on my monu- 
ment ... at the command of Shamash, 
the great judge of heaven and earth, shall 
justice reign in the land. . . . Hammurabi, 
the king of righteousness, to whom Shamash 
gave tlic law, I am,^' 

CHILDBEN’S STOBT 

We said in the last Icssrm that in the old 
land of Babylonia, from which Abraham 
came, there are two great rivers, the Tigris 
and the Euphrates. The.se rivers begin as 
tiny streams far away in the mountains. 
During the winter, snow falls on the moun- 
tains, and when the warm spring sun shines, 
the snow melts and runs into the streams. 
They quickly become full of water and pour 
down into the great nvers. The water grows 
so deep that in the land of Babylon it flows 
over the banks of the rivers and floods the 
fields. When the floods have gone down 
the fields are covered with mud left behind 
by the water. In this mud men can grow 
fine crops of wheat, barley, dates and other 
things. 

In this Land of the Two Rivers, where 
wheat and barley can be easily grovm, men 
built bouses and settled down. In time^ 
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thousands of people lived in this land, and 
there were many large cities with high walls 
round them. 

About 2,000 years before Christ was bom 
there ruled in one of the cities, called Babylon, 
a wise king named Hammurabi. He was a 
great fighter, too, and soon his soldiers had 
conquered all the other cities near by, and 
made Babylon the greatest city in the 
Land of the Two Rivers, So great was 
Babylon that the country was called by 
the name of Babylonia. 

This wise king had long deep ditches (or 
canals) cut from the river to the fields, so 
that when tlie floods came the canals were 
filled with water. When the floods had gone 
away the canals were still full. This was a 
fine thing for the River-Men. When the sun 
shone fiercely and scorched the ground they 
could draw water from the canals for their 
plants. 

Hammurabi had great stoi chouses built 
in which to put his wheat and barley. That 
was wise, too, because when the floods were 
not so good, little wheat or barley would 
grow. Then the poor River-Men would 
have gone hungry, if they had not been able 
to get wheat and barley from the king’s 
storehouses. 

Now we said that the king had conquered 
many cities, but he couhl not look after them 
all himself. He set a judge to look after 
each one to see that people did not break 
the king’s laws by stealing, or fighting, or 
building unsafe houses, or doing anything 
that they ought not to do. 

Many of the cities were a long way from 
Babylon, so when the king wanted to tell 
the judges what to do, he sent them letters. 
They would seem very strange letters to us, 
for they looked like thin bricks, or ginger- 
bread cakes. Men in Babylon did not know 
how to make paper, but they knew how to 
make bricks from the river mud, because 
they always built their houses of bricks. 
They could not build them of wood, for the 
only trees in the land were a few date palms, 
and they could not build them of stone, for 
there was not a stone to be seen anywhere, 


When the king wanted to write a letter 
he would send for a mud brick that was still 
soft, and his scribe would scratch on it with 
a sharp stick what he wanted to say. Then 
the brick would be baked in the hot sun, or 
in an oven, till it was hard, and afterwards 
a man would run with it all the way to 
the city where the judge lived. Many of 
these bricks have been found, and if ever you 
go to the British Museum in London, you 
must ask to be shown the brick letters which 
Hammurabi wrote nearly 4,000 years ago. 

One day, some people from one of the 
king’s far cities came to him in great trouble. 
"O king,” they said, "we arc not happy 
under the judge you gave us. He is very 
cruel. All the other judges say that if a man 
steals some grain he must pay money as a 
punishment. We were very hungry and 
stole a little grain, and our judge says we 
must be put to death. O king, is this fair? ” 

"No, it is not fair,” said the king. '"My 
laws must be the same everywhere in my 
kingdom.*’ 

He sent for his wise men and asked them 
what was the punishment for stealing 
grain. Some said one thing and some 
another. "This is not right,” said the king. 
"We must have the laws written up where 
everyone can see them.” 

The king then called together his wise 
men and told them to carve the laws on a 
black stone pillar as high as a dooiway. 

The king had this stone pillar set up in 
the chief temple of Babylon where any man 
could, if he wished, go to read what the laws 
weie. We know exactly what this stone 
pillar was like although it is nearly 4,000 
years old. It was carried away by some 
king to a distant city, and not many years 
ago some Frenchmen found it buried in 
the sand. It was sent to Paris in France, 
where it now is. There is a copy of it in the 
British Museum. When you are next in 
London you should go to see it. 

Carved on the stone pillar King Hammurabi 
is shown standing before the Sun-god, who is 
telling him the laws. The king’s right arm 
is raised, in the way that the people of 
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Babylon always raised their arms when 
they prayed to their gods. 

The god IS seated on a throne. IIis homed 
headdress shows that he is a god, and from 
his shoulders nse flames of fire. In his right 
hand he holds a stall to show that he is lord 



Babylonian Boundary Stonb, 
OR Landmark Ihis Iiiustra- 

riON SHOWS CII ARL'k IHB BaBY 

lonzan Dkess of a Man about 

IZOO D C 


of all the land (SomeliiULS >ou will stc 
pictures of kings of England in winch the 
king IS shown holding a staff) Both the 
king and the 3 god arc dressed in long, 
thick, woollen gaiments, for those were the 
kind of clothes made in Babvlon at that 
time Both the kmg and the Sun-god 

C— VOL 2 


have long beards, but their upper lips are 
shaven 

The rest of the pillar is covticd on both 
sides hy tin writing of the laws There aie 
two hundred and eight\ two of the laws in 
all, and from them we Icain many of the 
ways of the king and the people of Bib>loii 
Here arc si\ of the laws which ate writtm 
on this famous stone 

1 If anyone has caused a slave of the 
king or a noble to go out of the gate, he shall 
be put to death 

j If a It bbei has brokt n a he 1 < in a house, 
he shall be killed and buiied in front of the 
holr 

^ If a man has tented a fide! and i^ot 
made grain to grow in that field he shall 
gi\e to the owini an amount of grain equal 
to that in the next held 

4 If a buildc I has not made i housf* him, 
and it falls and kills the owner the buildei 
shall be put to death 

5 If a doctor Ins treated a man for a 
wound with a Imcet of bronze and has 
cured the man, he shill receive ten shekels 
of silver 

6 If he has treated a min fin a wound 
with a lancet of bioii/e and the man dies, 
one of the doe tor s Innds shall be eut off 

iven from these few laws we can learn 
a gnat deal about the people of Babyl ii 
We learn tint they had slaves, that they 
hid builders of houses, the\ grew giain in 
their fields ihey had doctois, they had 
sharp little kmvjs (laneets) intde ol bronze; 
their doctois were pud in lumps of silver 
called shekels 

Ihe laws seem vciy ciuel lo u*- now, but 
then we have had 4 000 >ear' more in which 
to leal II how to be kinder to oui fellow men 


TEACHINO HINTS 

1. River floods. — Put a httle earth into 
a jug of water, stir, and pour the mixture 
on the doorstep so that the water can dram 
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away. Note the thin layer of mud that is 
deposited. Country children will be familiar 
with the fact that the farmers around 
manure their lands; in towns many children 
will know that plants in the garden need 
manuic. Point out that plants will grow 
^oll in the fertile flood soil of the rivers 
of Babylon; no iiiamiring of the soil is 
necessaiy. Draw on the blackboaid the 
map of the Two Rivers — the Tigris and 
Euphrates, page I2. 

2. Canals. — Show by a simple diagram 
how a system of canals or ditches can be 
utilised to stoie water for watering a 
field. When the floods have receded and 
tlie land becomes dry, water can be dipjicd 
fiom the Ciinals to water the plants. Plants 
love sun and water. Refer to the green- 
house with its grapes, early tomatoes and 
strawberries, beautiful flowers, etc. Town 
children will have seen these things in 
florists' shops; country children will be 
familiar with glasshouses 

8. Storehouses. — Famines arc not un- 
common in lands which depend on river 
floods. The snow may be h'ss in some 
seasons, and the floods then extend over 
only a j'art of the accu.^^tomed area. It was 
mse to build st(;iehouses. Refer to the 
squirrel and its nuts; the bees and their 
honey; the dog and his bone, etc. 

4. Watering the Land. Refer to the Class 
Puture ol the Kg\ptidii Siuidoof (No. 4 in 
the i>oi tfolio). whi( h *»hows how the Egyptians 
watered their land. Ihe cliildrcn should 
understand that English fields do not need 


to be watered, as the climate is temperate 
and rain falls all the year round. 

5. Writing. — If the children have not had 
the lesson on "Writing" in the first year's 
course (Lesson XI), it will be advisable 
to take a part of it now. See also the Class 
Picture No. 10. 

6. Shekel. — ^An ancient weight or money 
unit of the Babylonians, hence also of the 
Phoenicians, Hebrews, etc. As a coin, the 
shekel is not older than 139 b.c., all pay- 
ments in earlier times being made by weigh- 
ing out the metal. 

7 . Memory work.— (a) Hammurabi was 
a wise king of Babylon. (6) He had canals 
dug to water his fields, (c) He had store- 
houses built to hold his wheat and barley. 
{d) He had his wise laws carved on a great 
stone pillar, (e) A copy of this pillar, as well 
as some brick letters that were written for 
the king, can be seen in the British Museum. 

• 

8. Exercises. — {a) Why do the rivers of 
Babylon overflow their banks? {b) Why 
did the early River-Mcn choose to live in 
the land of Babylon? (c) Why is Hammurabi 
called wise! (d) Why was it wise to have 
canals cut through the fields? {e) If you 
wanted to dress like King Hammurabi to 
act in a play, how would you do it? 
{/) Explain the following: (i) The meaning 
of the other name for the land of Babylon. 

(2) How the people of Babylon wrote letters. 

(3) How they were dressed. (4) What hap- 
pened if a builder put up an unsafe house. 
(5) How we know that the people of Babylon 
made bronze. 



in. JOSEPH 

(The Hebrew Slave who became an Egyptian Nobleman) 


liaR 



Canaanites Trading in Egypt 



Great Sphinx of Gzzbh 


T he Cia H.» Picture (No. 14 in the . tion above shows a caravan of Semitic travel- 
portfolio) shows Domestic Life in iers in Egypt about 1900 b,c. as they 
Ancient Egypt. The picture is des- appeared on the estate of a great lord in 
cribed in the Reference Book. The illustra- Egypt. Note the shoes, sandals, and woollm^ 
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clothing of "many colours." The men are 
armed with sjKjars, bows and throwsticks; 
the one playing the lyre has a waterskin 
slung on his shoulders. 

The lower illustration on page shows the 
Great Sphinx and the Pyramid of Kafre 
(Cheops), wdiich lie in the cemetery of Gizeh. 
A sphinx was in the form of a recumbent lion 
having a man's head, a ram's head or a 
hawk's head. It is suggested by Breasted that 
this famous sphinx re])resentcd King Kafic, 
before whose pyramid it lies as <i sentinel 
guarding the mighty cemeteiy of Gizeh. The 
body is one hundred and eighty-seven feet 
long, and the head is sixty-six feet high. 

INTRODUCTION 

The story of Joseph forms a link with 
ancient Egyptian civilisation. Only a small 
part of the story is told here, as the children 
will already be familiar with it. We have 
seen in the "First Year’s Course" that the 
valley of the Nile was one of the earliest 
homes of civilisation. Tlie fertile soil brouglit 
down by the yearly flooding of the river, 
together with tlie soft and genial climate, 
attracted many different kinds of settlers. 
The mixture of races thus brought together 
produced a vigorous and progressive nation. 

Early settlers in Egypt became agricul 
tuiists who gicw wheat, barley, flax and 
various vegetables along the river banks. 
They lived a simide life like that of the 
Egyptian "fellaheen" of to-day. They dwelt 
in villages of low huts made of sun-dried 
bricks, the only building material readily 
accessible in that treeless countiy. In 
course of time each village was niled by a 
chieftain, to wdiom the villagers paid taxes 
in giain and other produce, since there was 


United Egypt. He called himself "Pero/^ 
or "Great House," from which comes the 
familiar title of the "Pharaoh." This title 
was borne by the rulers of Egypt for 3,000 
years. 

These early Egyptians rapidly made 
discoveries which were of paramount impor- 
tance to the progress of civilisation. They 
were the earliest people to develop a system 
of writing. The need of preserving a record 
of the transactions between a chief and his 
tenants led to the invention of some sort of 
recording system. At first a few rude strokes 
scratched on the wail of a hut were used to 
show how many measures of grain a par- 
ticular man had paid, much in the same 
way as a modern housewife will check the 
delivery of bags of coal. From these primi- 
tive signs was evolved the complex Egyptian 
writing system already described in the 
"First Year's Course." (See page 73) 

It is to these primitive people, too, that 
we owe our almanac and our system of 
recording dates. In place of the lunar 
calendar used by most primitive races, 
w'ith its months of varying lengths, they 
worked out a solar calendar, dividing the 
year into twelve months, each of thirty 
days, '^ith a kind of holiday week, five 
days long, at the end to complete the year. 
This arrangement, modified by the Romans 
to include leap year, has come down to us 
after more than six thousand years. 

By the use of the calendar the Egyptians 
were able to record the day and month in 
w^hich an event took place, and, later, the 
years were recorded by giving them names. 
Each year was given a name after some 
striking event which took place in it, much 
as we remember the year 1914 as the year 
when the First Great War began. Later, the 


as yet no coinage. Later, the settlers formed Egyptians found it more convenient to 
a number of independent kingdoms, but number the years of each king's reign, and 
about 4000 n.c. these were united into the to date events as occurring in the first. 


kingdoms of Upjier and Lower Egypt — 

-lilAj^mgclom of the Valley and the Kingdom 

f/ff / of th^elta. About the year 3400 b.c. there 

* aros^ Catrong ruler of the Valley Kingdom, 

j who ; conquered the D<*lta^,,.M 4 -tna:do-^ 


second, tenth, etc., year of a certain king. 
Year lists, some of which still survive, were 
drawn up, and they help us to follow the 
history of those far-ofi times. This S3rstem 
of recording time marks the beginning of 
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history. The year 4241 b.c. is preserved 
for us as that in which the Egyptian 
calendar was devised. It is the first recorded 
event in history. 

Beside being pioneers in writing and the 
measurement of time, the Egyptians early 
discovered that copper could be reduced 
from its ore by fire. Doubtless it took many 
centuries to develop a practical means of 
smelting copper, but a marked advance was 
made in the art of living when man fashioned 
his tools, weapons and domestic utensils 
from metal. 

The Pyramid Age.— The first great age 
nf Egyptian history is called the Pyramid 
Age, after those mighty and characteristi- 
cally Egyptian monuments which still survive 
as records of that time. The ancient 
Egyptians twlieved in a life after death, 
and they bestowed elabcjrate caie on the 
preservation of their dead, for they believed 
that the souls of the dead would exist only 
so long as the body remained. They made 
thoughtful provision to ensure the well-being 
and comfort of the deceased, and wc owe 
very much of our knowledge of the domestic 
habits and usages of ancient Egypt to the 
collection of objects from the tombs — 
mummified bodies, mummy cases and coffins, 
articles of dress and food, 'ind of occupation 
and amusement ; figures of protecting g(/ds, 
amulets, and a multitude of miscellaneous 
objects. 

The body of a human being or animal tliat 
has been preserved from decay by means of 
bitumen, spices and gums is called a 
mummy. The word is derived from a Pcisian 
word meaning wax which was used by th** 
Persians in embalming the dead. The corpse 
was treated with spices, and wound in 
copious linen bandages, with a mask of linen 
and stucco on the face. The mummy was 
laid on its side, with the head on a head 
rest, in a sarcophagus of wood or stone. 
The tomb was .egarded as a residence of 
the dead, and was built to shelter and 
protect the body. The Pyramids, which 
stretch in a line of about sixty miles on the 


western bank of the Nile, are the finest and 
best-known monuments of Ancient Egypt. 
Hiis pyramid method of burial lasted for a 
period of about four hundred years (2900- 
2500 B.C.). Before that time the custom had 
grown up of lining the graves with bricks. 
The stiucture was at first underground, then 
above the surface as a square, flat-topped 
tomb, called a mastaba. 

The oldest suiviving pyramid is stopped, 
and is really a collection of six mastabas of 
diminishing si^e. The later pyramids had 
the slops filled in and the sides faced with 
fine stone Inside each pyiamid was the 
sepulchial cliamber, reached by a passage 
fn»m the north. Other roon.s and passages 
are present in many pyramids. 

The Great Pyramid at Gtzch coveis nearly 
thirieen acus ot giound and is four hundred 
feet high. It consists of more than two 
million blocks of stone, each weighing about 
two and a half tons. The mason's work and 
the engineering arc excellent. Copper tools 
were used in shaping the stone, which was 
iiauled by slaves from the quarries at Tuia 
nine miles away. It was a tremendous 
accomplishment to organi-»c slave work on 
such a large scale, tind to transport so much 
material by man power. 

Grouped around the j^yramids are the 
tombs of the nobles or of other members of 
tlH‘ royMl family. The burial chambers in 
all cases contain many utensils, furniture 
and books for the use of the dead. Apart 
fiom the burial chamber there was a chapel 
for the use of llie i datives. Often the 
earthly life of the deceased was depicted in 
relief work on the walls of the chambers of 
the tombs. These scenes supjdy us with 
valuable knowledge of the customs of the 
time. 

It is evident that only a strong ruler could 
have organised and controlled the vast 
amount of labour necessary to erect these 
enormous structures. We find, indeed, that 
the kings of the Pyramid Age were increas- 
ingly powerful monarchs, no longer mere 
local chieftains, but rulers of a united 
Eg3^t, the first great nation made up of 
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several millions of people. The Eg3^tians 
looked upon their king as the incarnation 
of a god, and regarded him with such 
reverence that they never referred to him 
by his name, but si)oke of him by the name 
of his palace, as the "Great House" or the 
"Pharaoh." 

The king lield his court at Memphis, 
where the business of government was 
carried on, and where sciibcs leccived and 
stored in the royal ticasuie houses the corn, 
wine, honey, livestock, linen and other 
goods which weie paid in as tiibute by the 
provinces. This Inbute was collected bv 
local officials in the diffeicnt ])arts of the 


only of wood and sun-dried brick, has 
crumbled away, while the city of the dead 
still stands. 

The Pharaohs of the Pyramid Age were 
powerful enough to seek for trade outside 
Eg5Tpt. A relief carved on the wall of a 
temple in the twenty-eighth century B.C. 
is the oldest known representation of a 
sea-going vessel. Eg3T)tian ships visited the 
Mediterranean, sailing as far as Phoenicia, 
and they made voyages along the Red 
Sea. At the same time Egyptian caravans 
explored the interior of Africa and brought 
back ivory, ebony, fragrant gums and 
ostrich feathers. Pictures of those cxpcdi- 



Hgypiian Funeral Barge 

From a wall painitng tn an Egyptian tomb 

I hr iiuuiuiu , whuh is undrr thr latiopy, ii being conveyed by river to the tomb. Mourners 
weep uud pray, blave^ row the barge. 


land. These intii were also judges; each 
judge had with him fur reference a written 
copy of the Egyptian law (now unfortunately 
lost). 

The city of Memphis consisted of a city 
of the dead and a city of the living lying 
side by side. In the great cemetery stood the 
huge pyramids and the tombs of the nobles 
into which was put all the architectural 
and artistic skill of the day. Round them 
clustered the houses of the royal town— the 
king’s palace amid its orchards and pleasure 
gardens, the houses of the nobles, each in 
its garden, and the smaller huts of the 
people. But the city of the living, built 


tions mav still be seen painted on the walls 
of the tombs of the officials who conducted 
them. 

In the tombs, too, may be seen pictures 
of the everj'day life of Egypt. Looking at 
them we realise how far the Egyptians had 
advanced from the primitive peasant stage 
and how like their life was to our own. We 
see men pursuing the same trades as they 
follow to-day. The craftsmen were an 
important class of workmen in Egypt. The 
potter was highly skilled, and made day 
vessels on a revolving wheel, shaping the 
vessel with his hands as it whirled round. 
The vessels were baked in rows of dosed 
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day ovens as tall as a man. Pots and vases 
were often coloured and glazed. (See Class 
Picture No. 8.) 

The richly-wrought jewellery of Ancient 
Egypt is hardly surpassed by the work of 
the best goldsmiths tc-day. In the ancient 
pictures we see men with blowpipes blowing 
the fire in a day furnace; a workman 
pouring out molten metal, and a goldsmith 
weighing precious stones while a scribe 
records them. 

Carpenters, blacksmiths, coppersmiths, 
brickmakers, stonemasons, woodcarvers and 
workers in metal and ivory all had their 
particular work to do, and, to judge by the 
wonderful relics handed down to us, tliey 
worked exceedingly well. 

The baker and the confectioner were 
always busy, for the Egyptians were fond 
of cakes made with honey, and other sweet 
dainties. The basket weaver wove rush 
mats and sandals, and made ropes and many 
kinds of ba.skets. 

The hand-made linen found wrapped 
round the royal mummies is often finer 
than any machine-made linen to-day 
Tapestry was also made, and htmg on the 
wails of the Pharaoh's palace, or stretclied 
out to shade the roof gardens of the noble- 
man's villa. Stone and wooden spindles 
have been found, and fine needles of copper 
and gold. 

Nobles and their ladies wore wigs, and 
sometimes a headdress called a rone; the 
king and queen wore elaborate headdresses. 
The nobles wore sandals made of plaited 
papyrus and palm fibre, or of goat skin 
or gazelle skin. Tlie men earned a staff or 
walking stick as a sign of authority, and 
wore rings, anklets, necklets and breast 
ornaments. The women painted tl faces, 
blackened their eyebrows, and dyed their 
finger nails and toe nails with the red juice 
of the henna plant. 

The Middle Kingdom. — ^The Pyramid Age 
lasted as long there was a strong absolute 
monarch at the head of affairs, able to 
control the nobles on whom he* relied for 


^3 

help in the government. But as the power 
of the Pharaohs declined so that of the 
nobles increased, till at last they fell to 
fighting among themselves and finallj' over- 
threw the monarchy. The last king of the 
Pyramid Age fell from power about 2500 b.c. 
and Egypt was plunged into a state of 
anarchy. 

About 2200 B.c. this chaos began to resolve 
into order under a family of powerful nobles 
who ruled at Thebes. Gradually these 
Theban rulers brought all Egypt under 
their sway, and it became once more a 
mighty state with a new capital at Thebes. 

During the age of the Middle Kingdom 
great progress was made in trade and manu- 
facture, in peaceful intcicov,rse with other 
nations, and in the higher icalms of kn w- 
ledge, conduct and character. This jieriod 
was the "gold<‘n age" of Egyptian literature. 
Books of all kinds were written, and many 
of the nobles had latge libraries. Portions 
of the.se libraries have been found in the 
cliff tombs as jars filled with rolls of papyrus; 
these originally stood, neatly labelled, on 
the library shelves. The jars contain the 
woild's most ancient stoiy books —tales of 
magic and adventure (the original of Sinhad 
the Sailor among them), songs, hymns and 
poems, and embryonic science, medicine, 
astronomy, geometry, algebra and gcogiaphy. 

The Phaiacihs of this period reformed the 
government by taking a census of tiie popu- 
lation foi taxation purposes cveiy few years; 
lliey improved the irrigation of iheir land 
(always a burning quo'itiori in rainless 
Egypt) and they oigaiiiscd a small standing 
army which began to exu^nd Egyptian 
power outside the boundaries of Egypt. 

The Hykiios ” or Shepherd Kings.— The 

Middle Kingdom was brought to an end 
about 2000 B.c. by hordes of Asiatic invaders 
from Syria and Arabia who gradually con- 
quered both Upper and Lower Egypt. These 
invaders became known as the "Hyksos" 
or Shepherd Kings. They were proud and 
cruel, and the Egyptians spoke of them scorn- 
fully as the "sand dwellers." A Jewish 
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writer, Josephus, thus describes the invasion By degrees their efficiency grew less; about 
of the Hykbos' '*It came to pass, 1 know 1580 bc. the ruler at Thebes was able to 
not how, that God was averse to us, and drive them out. He was then proclaimed 
there came, after a surprising manner, men king and his accession marks the opening of 
ol ignoble bnth out of the eastern parts, the third great period in Egyptian history, 
and had boldness enough to make an 

expedition into our country, and with ease The Empire. — ^This period is the age of 
subdued it by force, yet without our hazard- Egyptian greatness. The epithet "empire" 
ing battle. They afterwards burnt down our instead of " kingdom " marks its wider power. 
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cities, and demolished the temples of the The Pyramid Age had dawned as the result 
gods, and used all the inhabitants after the of the discovery of metal. The Empire came 
most baibarous manner." into being through another great acquisition 

The Hyksos kings established themselves — ^the horse and chariot. Till the end of the 
at Memphis, and at first were strong enough Middle Kingdom the horse was unknown 
to keep in subjection the whole of Egypt, in Egypt, but the Hyksos were equipped 
but they never fully conquered the Valley, with horses and chariots, which enabled 
and native dynasties still existed in Thebes, them to conquer the land with ease. The 
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expulsion of the Hyksos was followed by a 
penod of great mihtary aggression The 
possession of cavalry and war chariots 
enabled the Pharaohs to conquer an empire 
stretching from the Fuphrdtes in the cast, 
the confines of Asia Minor in the north and 
as far south as the third cataract of the Nilt 
Many great names — Queen Ilatshepsut, 
Thothmes III and Amen-hetep III and IV 
— ^are connected with this glonous XVIIIth 
Dynasty Hatsluiisul, the hist woman 

ruler known to historv, and her «tepson 
Thothmes III reigned as joint rulers for 


treasures of gold, incense, m 3 »^rrh trees, 
ivory, ebony, cinnamon, eye cosmetic, apes 
and monkejs dogs and skins, with natives 
and their child: cn Ihe Queen erect ed two 
huge obelisks (each nearly one hundred 
feet high) one of which is still standing at 
Kcimak On the walls of the temple are 
sculptures showing liow these huge stone 
monuments were tow'td in gieat barges from 
the granite quaiiies c»f the 1 irst Cataract — 
a distance of about one hundred and hfty 
miles The ])argc is si i own towed by thirty 
tugboats each with fliirtv two oarsmen 



Avi<nuf of Kam HibAni.D Sihinxls at Kaknak 


twenty-two years and Ihcthmes alone, for 
thirty-two years Hatshepsut was a capable 
and ambit lous w oman Upon hci monument > 
she IS dc picted in the masculine gai h a id 
aspect of a king SI e must ha\c had a great 
mfluence over h( r stcps<m and the 
acknowledged rultr of Egypt The Queen 
cultivated the arts of peace She completed 
and decorated the temple m Western Thebes 
and embellished its walls with scene associ 
ated with her own life Here is seen the 
famous sculpturt of the gieat expedition of 
five ships which sailed by way of the Red 
Sea to Punt, in Somahland, bnnging back 


Jhothmes III has been called the Napo- 
leon of Lg}pt On the temple walls at 
Karnak can be lead the st« ry of nearly 
twenty >c ais of warfare in Western Asia In 
till end dll the nations of the Fertile Crescent 
paid him tribute Among tlu obelisks laiscd 
to record his victoiies wras the one now 
known as " Cleopatra's Nc edle. " During his 
reign Eg\pt became enormously ncli, and 
the king spent niucli wealth in erc3cting or 
renewing temples and other buildings, the 
finest being the great colonnade at Karnak 
Amen hetep HI was a mighty builder. 
Ihe wealth gained by his great-grandfather 
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Thothmes III. enabled him to make Thebes 
a magnificent “monumental city." Avenues 
of sphinxes, pylons, etc. were added on a vast 
scale at Kamak. In the western cliffs of 
Thebes are cut hundreds of tomb chapels 
belonging to the artists, architects, generals 
and other great men of the empire. One of the 
carvings shows how 
a general saved tlie 
life of Thothmes III. 
when he was elephant 
hunting in Asia by 
cutting off the trunk 
of an enraged elephant 
which was pursuing 
the king. Another 
scene on the tomb of 
a general shows how 
he captured Joppa by 
concealing his soldiers 
in panniers loaded on 
the backs of donkeys 
-- an adventure which 
afterwards formed 
part of the story of 
“Ali l^aba and the 
Forty Thieves." 

Beautiful furniture 
— chairs covered with 
gold and silver, jewel 
boxes and perfume 
caskets and other such 
works of art — have 
been found in these 
tombs. With each 
body was placed a 
copy of the “Book of 
the Dead," which was 
a papyrus roll con- 
taining prayers and 
magic charms to aid 
the departed when he 
came before the great 
indgt and king Osiris, where his soul was 
weighed in the balance over against the 
sjnnbol of truth and justice. Amen-hetep 
III. caused a series of large setoUs to be 
engraved with the name and parentage 
of his queen, followed by texts commem- 


orating the boundaries of his kingdom, 
the formation of a sacred lake at Thebes, 
a great hunt of wild cattle, and the 
slaughter by the king himself of one hun- 
dred and two lions during tlie first ten 
years of his reign. 

Amen-hetep IV., who succeeded his father, 
was perhaps the most 
remarkable character 
in the long line of the 
Pharaohs. He is the 
first recorded mono- 
theist. He believed 
that there was only 
one god, the Sun- 
god, Aten, and he 
attempted to impose 
this belief on his sub- 
jects. He commanded 
that the worship of 
the old gods should 
be done away with, 
he closed their tem- 
l>les, and cast out 
their priests. He 
changed his own 
name, which con- 
tained the name of 
the god Amen, to 
Aken-aten (“Aten is 
satisfied*’), and 
moved his capital 
from Thebes to a new 
city where the village 
of Tel - el - Amarna is 
now. In the ruined 
tomb chapels of this 
deserted city we can 
still read on the walls 
the beautiful h3nnns 
to the Sun-god written 
by this splendid young 
visionary. 

But Egypt was not ready for such an 
advanced view of the universe. Moreover, 
in his preoccupation with religious matters, 
Aken-aten disregarded the state of Egypt, 
which was threatened with foes from Asia 
and Syria. The dispossessed priests plotted 
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yUFLN NfFERTITI 

A bust /ottnd at itltl Afftama, Lgyfit, and now tn the 
iietltn Museum. 

Nefrrtiti the wife of Amcn-hefep IV and mothci in law of 
lut ank omen bhe livid in the Mventcenth century b.c. 
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with the discontented army, and the Empire 
began to break up. 

In the British Museum can be seen part 
of a collection of the rd-el-Amama Tablets, 
some three hundred 
clay tablets covered 
with cuneiform writing 
of the correspondence of 
kings and governors 
of Western Asia 
with Amen-hetep III. 
and IV. 

At Tcl-el-Amama, 
too, was found the 
bust of Queen Nefertiti, 
the wife of Amtn- 
* hetep IV. tew, if any, 
portraits have come 
down to us from the 
ancient world more 
beautiful than this 
head of the I gyptian 
queen. 

When Akcn aten 
died in 136;* b c the 
old leligion reasscited 
itself Its formal and 
complete restoration 
was achie>td under 
1 ut - ankh - aten (1360- 
13*50 B c 1, who changed 
Ills name to lut-ank- 
amen, thus showing 
his submission to and 
approval of the old 
religion. 

During the nine- 
teenth dynasty, a bnef 
revival of empire took 
place. Rameses II. 
was the great* »t kmg 
of this dynasty. His 
bmldmgs are spread 
all over Egypt, his 
statues are number- 
less. 

He was a brave warnor and a capable 
ruler, but undoubtedly vain and boast- 
ful. 


Decline of the Egyptian Emidie.— After 
a great and prolonged struggle with the 
Hittites, the Egyptians regained their hold 
over Palcstmc, Syria and Phoenicia. But 
then* supremacy was 
short-lived. 1 he end 
of the nineteenth 
dynasty (about 1205 
B c ) saw the begin- 
ning of a poiiod of 
rapid decline Ihc 
Egyptians had lost 
their enthusiasm for 
war, and, as wc 
can see from the 
wall-pauitings of tins 
penod, they were en- 
listing foieigners to 
serve in their armies. 

I hesc mercenanes from 
the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean entered Egypt 
in ever increasing 
numbers, new powers 
stripped Egypt of her 
dependencies, and she 
was finally reduced 1 n 
turn she was conquered 
by the Assyrians, 
Persians, Macedonians 
and Romans. 

Jhus the history of 
the three griat permds 
of Egyptian history 
may be read from the 
monuments which they 
have left along the 
Nile. The cemetenes 
of Memphis and the 
pyramids of Gizeh 
speak eloquently of the 
wonderful Pyramid 
Age, the cliff tombs 
along the Nile tell the 
story of the Middle 
Kingdom, and the 
rumed temples and tombs of Thebes and 
Kamak speak of the departed glones of the 
Empire. 
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CHILDBEN’S STOBT 

We arc now going to hear of another 
family of nomads who kept cattle and sheep 
in the land of Canaan. The father of this 
family was one of Abraham’s grandsons, 
called Jacob. He had twelve sons, and of 
these he loved his son Joseph, the youngest 
but one, best of all. We read in the Bible 
how Jacob gave Joseph a coat of many 
colours. It was a long robe made in stripes 
of red, blue, yellow and gieen. Joseph was 
a clever boy who could tell what dreams 
meant. He dreamed that he would one day 
become a gieat loid, and that his father, 
mother and brotljcrs would all bow down 
to salute him. 

One day, wlien Joseph's bi others wore 
far from home minding their cattle and 
sheep, his father sent him to see how they 
were getting on. These In others hated 
Joseph because his father loved him so 
much, and they hated him the more because 
of his dream. When Joseph came up to 
speak to them they took hold of him, 
stripjied off his coloured coat and pushed 
him down a diy well. 

Soon afterwards, a procession of merchants 
passed by on their way to the land of Eg3'pt. 
Tliey had camels loaded with spices and 
other goods which they were going to sell 
The merchants also had wiih them men, 
women, boj^s and girls loped together and 
stumbling along on foot. TIjc merchants 
were going to sell these poor people as 
slaves. 

Here was the chance to get rid of Joseph. 
His brothers pulled him out of the well and 
sold him to the merchants for twenty pieces 
of silver. So Joseph was loixjd along with 
the rest of the slaves, and the caravan set 
off again on the long, long march to Egypt. 
Then the brothers dipped his pretty coat 
in the blood of a kid and brought it home 
to show their father. When Jacob saw the 
blood on it he thought that Joseph had been 
killed by wild beasts. For many days Jacob 
mourned for his dearest son. 

The River-Men, who had been living in 


Egypt for many hundreds of years, had 
found out a great deal, and when the caravan 
came to Egypt, Joseph saw many strange 
and wonderful sights. They came to the 
great river Nile which every year flooded the 
land as the rivers of Babylon did. On its 
banks, as far as Joseph could see, were 
fields of wheat and bailey, with ditches 
round them. Men were working at the 
shadoofs pouring water from the river into 
the ditclies to keep the fields moist, for the 
sun is always liot in Egypt, and little rain 
falls. On the higl*er ground near the river 
wi*ie villages of small, brick houses. 

The caravan had to cross the Nile. Men 
and camels and goods were carried across 
in painted liarges. How Joseph must have 
staled in wonder, for he had never seen 
anything of the kind before! He heard, too, 
of the great ships which sailed to other 
lands. 

In the distance they saw huge stone 
buildings called pyramids, where the kings 
of Egypt weie buried. How large they were! 
The Great PjTamid, which still stands in the 
de.scrt, is higher than St. Paul's Cathedral. 
Each pyramid was built to hold a dead king. 
The great stone blocks used to build the 
pyramids were dragged along the roads 
with topes pulled by hundieds of slaves. 
Jo.seph saw, too, the Great Sphinx, the 
portrait head of a king attached to the body 
of a lion. This famous sphinx still lies as a 
sentinel guarding the mighty burial-places 
of the kings. 

At last they came to a great city. Here 
were the king's palace and many beautiful 
temples where priests taught the people to 
worship the Sun-god, the Moon-god, the 
River-god and others. 

Joseph liked looking at the children with 
their brown skin and straight black hair. 
The tiny children wore no clothes, but the 
older ones were dressed like their fathers 
and mothers in white linen. The girls had 
dolls and the boys played with balls made of 
leather stuffed with straw. 

The merchants made their way through 
the streets to the market place. Here men 
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sat on the grotind selling baskets of fish, 
cakes, bread, vegetables, pots of ointment 
and other things. They did not use money, 
but gave one thing for another, such as a 
basket of fish for a pair of sandals, or some 
vegetables for a string of beads. There 
were workshops where smiths were making 
copper tools, and carpenters were carving 
chairs and tables, and potters making dishes 
and cups from clay. There were scribes 
writing with pen and ink. The Egyptians 
did not write on bricks as the Babylonians 
did, for they had found out how to make 
paper from the papyrus reed. Joseph must 
have thought how very clever the Egyptians 
were. 

Suddenly the caravan stopped. There was 
a shout of “Clear the way ! A cliariot drawn 
by two horses drove swiftly past. There 
were feathers on the horses' heads and 
rich saddle cloths on their backs. In the 
chariot stood a tall young man dressed in 
grand robes with shining jewels. It was 
the Pharaoh, the ruler of Egypt, whom his 
people loved and worshipped as a god, 
Joseph looked into that proud, handsome 
face, little knowing that one day this king 
would be his friend. 

Joseph was tied up with the other slaves 
in the market, and was bought by Potiphar. 
the captain of the king's soldiers. 

Potiphar lived in a laig:, house in the 
midst of a beautiful garden surrounded 
by a high wall. Here one could .si* under 
the shade of tall dale palms and lool at the 
lovely flowers and the ripe figs, or watch 
the fish swimming in the pool. Inside the 
house there was plenty to see, for the 
ceilings, walls and floors were covered with 
paintings. Then there were tables, chairs 
and couches. These must have seemc ’ ''ery 
strange to Joseph, who at home with his 
father had always sat on the ground and 
eaten his dinner from a wooden bowl. 

Potiphar found Joseph such a good 
servant that he soon trusted him alone to 
manage his house. But Potiphar's wife told 
untrue tales of Joseph and had him put in 
prison. 


Even in prison Joseph did well. He told 
the other prisoners the meanings of their 
dreams and they wore proud of him. Soon 
the Pharaoh heard of this wonderful man 
and sent for him to explain his dreams. 
Joseph was taken out of prison, dressed in 
new clothes and brouglit before the Pharaoh. 
He said that the meaning of the king s 
dreams was this; Egypt would have seven 
years of plenty, when there would be much 
com in the land, but afterguards there would 
be seven years of famine, when very little 
corn would grow. Pharaoh believed Joseph's 
words. He set him free from prison and 
made liim a ruler whose duty it would be 
to look after the corn of the land, so that 
it should not be used up too quickly. 

Joseph hnd great barns built to store 
the corn, and when the seven years of 
famine came round there was still plenty 
of corn to be had. People came from far 
and near to buy it. One day ten men from 
Canaan came to buy. They were Joseph's 
brothers. He knew them at once, but they 
did not know him, for he was a great lord, 
dressed in white linen robes and having on 
liis head a curled and scented wig. Here 
Josepli's dream came true, for his brothers 
bowed down before him. 

Josepli was a hero. He did not have his 
cruel brothers put into prison, but he forgave 
them. He took tliem to his grand house, 
where his .slaves had made a feast for them. 
Tlien he told them who he was, and he sene 
for Ids yoimgcst brother, his father, mother 
and all their relatives and servants to come 
to live in Egypt. 

When Joseph died he was buried like an 
Egyptian and his body was made into a 
mummy. That is, it was wraj[)ped in linen 
bandages with spices so that the body was 
preserved. The Egyptians believed that the 
soul of a man would not live on unless his 
body was kept in this way. The pyramids 
were built to hold the mummies of kings, 
but the mummies of nobles like Joseph were 
put away in holes cut in the rocks. The 
tombs for the mummies were got ready 
long before the men died, and they were 
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made beautiful with pictures carved or 
painted on the walls. If you ever go to 
Eg^'pt you can walk into some of these 
tombs and see the pictures, or you may see 
some of them and many mummies in the 
British Museum in London. 

Jacob’s family settled down happily in 
Egypt and lived on there for four hundred 
years after Joseph's death. Because one of 
Jacob's names was Israel, the people of his 
big family were known as the Israelites. 
As years went by the Israelites became so 
many that one of the Pharaohs was afraid 
that they might wish to conquer Egypt for 
themselves. So in order to keep them weak 
and poor he made them slaves. They had 
to make bricks and help to build treasure 
cities for the king. Perhaps you remember 
how Moses led these slaves out of Egypt 
back to their own land of Canaan. When 
they went they took with them the body of 
Joseph, so that he could be buried in his 
old home. 

TEACHING HINTS 

!• Hap. — Draw a sketch map of Egypt 
and Palestine and mark the route taken by 
the caravans, p. 31. Give the children some 
idea of the distance (between 200 and 300 
miles) and of the desert country traversed. 
Colour the desert yellow and the narrow 
strip of cultivation on either bank green. 


journeys owing to their stronger powers 
of endurance, greater speed, and faculty 
of going several days without food or 
water. 

4. Pyramids. — Make a paper model of a 
pyramid. Explain that the pjTamids were 
built of huge blocks of stone much of which 
had to be transported across the river. 
Compare the transporting of these stones 
up inclined roads by hundreds of slaves 
with the modem methods of transporting 
stone by horses or machines. 

5. Sphinx. — In Greek art and mythology 
the sphinx was a monster having typically 
a lion's body and wings, and the head and 
bust of a woman The most famous Greek 
sphinx was that of Thebes, whose habit 
was to propose a riddle to aU passers, and 
upon their failure to guess it to destroy them. 
The I'hcbans olfeied the hand of Jocasta 
and the thione of Thebes to the man who 
would rid them of the monster. Oedipus 
guessed the riddle, the Sphinx slew herself, 
and lie thus became king. Ihe^iiddle is 
said to have been: What creature walks 
in the morning upon four feet, at noon 
upon, two, at evening upon three? The 
answer is; Man. As a baby he walks on 
hands and knees; later on his feet, and in 
old age with a staff. 


2. Shadoot. — Explain how the Nile annu- 
ally floods the land. Refer again to the use 
of canals such as Hammurabi had made in 
Babylon. The Class Picture, No. 4, illustrates 
the shadoof. See that children understand 
why it was (and is) necessary for the fields 
of Egypt to be constantly watered in summer. 

8. Caravan. — ^Explain this method of 
trading and travelling which still persists 
in Arabia, Northern Africa, etc. Most, if not 
all children, will know that the camel is the 
beast of burden of hot, sandy lands. Many 
children will have seen a live one at the Zoo. 
The teacher should point out that camels 
were more fitted than donkeys for long 


6. Time sense. — ^The children should be 
encouraged to trace as many similarities 
as possible between Egyptian civilisation 
and our own. Note the fields of wheat, 
bailey and flax; tlie barges, the markets, 
the carpenters, potters and workers in 
jewellery. Point out that the civilisation 
in Babylon was concurrent with that in 
Eg3^t of Joseph's time. Note that in 
Britain at this time men still lived in caves 
or the simplest dwellings — pits dug in 
the ground and covered with branches and 
leaves, or log huts daubed with mud. 

7. Memory work. — (a) Joseph was sold 
by his brothers to some merchants who took 
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him to Eg} pt (b) In Egypt Joseph saw many 
strange sights, such as the p}rainids, the 
Great Sphinx, the river Nile the markets, 
and the workmen in their shops (f) Joseph 
became one of the Ph iraoh s chief nobles. 
(d) Wlien his brothers <ame from Canaan 
to buy corn, Joseph foiga\t them for their 
unkinduess and asked his father and all his 
family to come to live in I gvpt (<) Because 
one of Jacob s names was Israel the people 
of his big family weie known as Israelites 

8. Exercises.— (a) Why did Jacob and his 
people live in tents^ (h) Why did Joseph s 
brothers sell him as a slaved (c) Wh} did 
Jacob think that Joseph was dead^ {d) What 
wondciful buildings did Joseph see in 
Egypt^ (e) How did Joseph come to be the 
Pharaohs chief man^ (f) How did one of 
the Pharaohs ill treat the Israelites^ (^) Com 
plete this hst of things told you about the 
Egyptians (i) The Eg}ptians buned their 


kings m great stone (2) The colour 

of the Egyptians was and their hair 

was (3) In the market place were . 

(4) I he Phai aoh rode (5) The Egyptians 

made the bodies of their dead into . 

(6) They built their houses of — (7) In 

the fields> they grew (8) They wrote 

with on 

9. Chddren^s summary. — 

Joseph was sold by his brothers to some 
merchants 

On coming to Ig}pt the} crossed the Nile 
in barges 

Stones for building the pyramids were 
dragged along the ^oad^ by slaves 

Eg}pt is i hot land where men dip water 
from the rncr wilh sliadoof^, 

Pharaoh made Joseph a noble who had 
the cue of the corn 

He Sint for his father Jiiob to come to 
live in Fg}pt 



Till GOD OF THF ThE GOD OF THF 

SouiH Nile North Nile 

The I (,yf tian^ thought thit the Nile ro«* from litween two mountatos and wa« divided into 
two section each presided over 1^ a god The accompanying illustration illustrates the 
union of i pper and Lower 1 gypt The Nile gods are tying the stem of a lotos plant and the 
stem of a papyrus plant m a knot round the symbol which means * to unite 
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IV. THESEUS 

(The Brave Prince) 

PICTDBE REFERENCE 



The Parting of Theseus from IIis Mother 

(Class Picture No. 15 in the ix>rtfulio) 


DfTRODUCTION 


Civilisation comes to Enrope.— Civilisation, 
which, as we know it, had first appeared in 
the Near East, began about 3000 b.c. to 
shift to Europe, and it is in Europe that the 
world's history has centred for the last 
twenty-two centuries. This fact is easily 
explained when we think of the favourable 
physical and climatic conditions of the 
continent. 


Geographically, Europe enjoys great ad- 
vantages. No other continent possesses so 
much seacoast in proportion to its area, 
and such opportunity for sea traffic. ThC' 
coastline of Europe is longer than that of all 
Africa and South America together, while 
Asia is touched by the sea only at its 
remote edges. There are, moreover, many 
rivers in Europe, navigable for long di^ 
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tances, as contrasted with the few in Asia. 
Another advantage is the comparative flat- 
ness of the continent. There are few moun- 
tain barriers, and those that exist, such as 
the Alps, have many passes by which they 
may be crossed. 

The climate, too, is exceptionally well 
suited to human needs. It is neither too hot 
nor too cold, for the temperature is regulated 
by the Gulf Stream and by the warm western 
winds which blow over the Atlantic and 
bring an abundant rainfall. Europe is con- 
sequently, the only continent without large 
deserts. It is plain that a region with so 
many natural advantages would enable men 
to live in comparative ease and to develop 
a high civilisation. 

The Mediterranean Basin. — It was in this 
extensive inland sea which washes the 
shoies of three continents — Europe, Africa 
and Asia — that western civilisation arose. 
The sea is comparatively isolated, for it is 
shut in by a mountain barrier on the north 
and by a dcseit on the south The climate 
is midway between the tropical and the 
temperate. Tlie rainfall is scanty, but 
the vine and the olive, which can resist 
drought, thrive freely. These peculiarities 
mark the Mediterranean basin as a definite 
and distinct area. 

The Mediteiianean is particularly well 
suited for trade, for its broken coastline 
gives good harbours, and its ’ umerous 
islands make long voyages uni’ecessary. 
Sailors need never lose sight of land, and if 
shipwrecked can generally reach some island 
near by. These featuies made the Mediter- 
ranean a “highway of the nations” between 
cast and west. 

The Mediterranean basin is divide. ^ '>y the 
long peninsula of Italy into two parts. The 
western half stretches from Italy to Spain, 
and the eastern half includes the Adriatic 
and the Ionian and Aegean Seas. It was in 
this eastern that European civilisation 
began. This eatly civilisation takes its name 
from the Aegean Sea and is known as the 
Aegean civilisation. Crete was its^centre. 


The Aegean Sea is almost a land- 
locked body of water. It lies between 
the Balkan Peninsula and Greece on 
the west, and Asia Minor on the east. 
The only opening on the north is the 
DardaneUes (formerly known a.s the 
Hellespont), a narrow strait which 
opens into the Sea of Marmoia, from 
which the Bospf>rus, another strait, 
leads into the Black Sea. On the 
south it is shut in by a chain of 
islands which are scattered like 
stepping-stones over the Aegean, 
thus making it possible for a ship 
to cross from Greece to Asia Minor 
without losing sight of land. It was 
among these islands that the Aegean 
civilisation spread. (It is s<'»mclimes 
railed Cretan, since it developed 
first in the island of Crete.) At the 
period when the Greeks were be- 
ginning to settle in cities, the Cietans 
were already living a highly cultured 
city life (r. 1500 b.c ). Their island 
formed a halfway house between the 
east and west, and it is easy io see 
how they were able to profit by 
the discoveries of oldor nations, to 
pass them on tf) the neighbouring 
islands, and ullimatciy to Greece. 

The story of I'hestms and the 
Minotaur has been included as a 
suitable introduction to the early 
Greeks and the Aegean civilisation. 

The ancestors of the Greeks were 
a branch of the Indo-European race, 
whose original home was possibly 
among the forests and grasslands 
noith of the Caspian Sea. Ihese 
Indo-Europeans swarmed south- 
wards in successive waves and 
settled sporadically all over the 
Greek peninsula. 

The beautiful Greek myths are 
of value chiefly in revealing to us 
the status and development of the 
mind of the early Greeks. Following 
the period of pure myth, when the 
gods were supposed to walk as 
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men on the earth, we come to the semi- 
historical time of the Greek heroes, which 
may be conveniently termed the Heroic 
Age (c. 1^00-1200 B.C.). The term Heroic 
Age applies to that period immediately 
preceding and including the Trojan wars. 

The figure of Theseus appears in the early 
centuries of the Heroic Age. During these 
early centuries, Greece, for the most part, 
is depicted as a wild country inhabited by 
crude wandering tribes. The adventures of 
Theseus on Ids way from his home at Troezen 
to Athens describe the surrounding country 
as being overrun by fierce animals, robbers 
and tyrants. 

Attica, that part of the south-east of 
Greece which extends into the Aegean Sea, 
was one of the earliest Greek provinces to 
exhibit a settled population and progress 
towards civilisation. At the time of King 
Aegeas we find Attica well-populated, though 
divided and disorderly. The town of Athens 
was already flourishing. The people of 
Attica lived simple rustic lives; they 
grew grain, cultivated the olive and raised 
cattle. 

It is I elated of Theseus that, on his 
father’s death, he undertook the union of 
the whole of Attica, and put an end to civil 
war. He removed all civil business to 
Athens, and strengthened the union by 
instituting at Athens one common religious 
feast for all inhabitants of Attica. To this 
scheme of union the Athenians may be said 
to owe all their greatness. 

Cretan Civilisation* — The civilisation of 
Crete at the time of Theseus appears to 
have been at its height. The Cretans at that 
time were a warlike nation with an ordered, 
though unstable, internal government. They 
made themselves guardians of the sea, 
suppressed the Athenian pirates and forced 
them to pay tribute. Coined money was not 
common at that time; slaves and cattle 
were the principal riches, so that it was 
natural that King Minos should demand a 
yearly tribute of fourteen slaves. It is not, 
however, historically clear by what means 


Theseus freed his country from a further 
payment. 

The recent Cretan discoveries made by 
Sir Arthur Evans throw an interesting light 
on the old legend. At Knossos, about three 
and a half miles south of Candia, the chief 
palace of the kings of Crete was found. It 
was one of the finest buildings of the ancient 
world. It was not fortified, so we are led 
to suppose that the Cretan kings relied upon 
sea power for protection. The palace was 



Painieo Jar with Papyrus 
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completed about 1500 b.c. at the beginning 
of the "Golden Age" in Cretan history, a 
period which lasted about fifty years. 

The royal palace was nearly square, about 
five hundred feet each way, and parts of it 
were at least five storeys high. The walls of 
the many rooms and passages were brilliantly 
decorated. The several passages form a 
maze which may well be the original 
labyrinth, the home of the fabled Minotaur* 
A rough design of a lab3ninth also appears 
on ancient Cretan coins. The marveb of 
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the Knossos palace include a throne of 
g 3 rpsum, a bathroom fitted with terra-cotta 
tubs, and a remarkably perfect drainage 
system. There is an abundance of coloured 
wall paintings, vases and small figures 
beautifully modelled in metal or terra- 
cotta, delicate gold ornaments and well-cut 
gems. 

It is interesting to us to find that the 
sport of bull wrestling is often depicted. 
This throws light on the legcndaiy Minotaur, 
for it is but a short step to imagine a bull 
with all the cunning of a man, proving more 
than a match for the Cretan wrestler. 

A small terra-cotta figure of a Cretan 
snake goddess reveals the women’s dress to 
have been surprisingly modem. There we 
have the corset, the flt>unced skirt and leg- 
of-mutton sleeves similar to the French or 
English costume of the nineteenth century. 

CHUiDBEN’S STORY 

When the River-Men were settling down 
in the sunny lands of Egypt and Babylon, 
wandering tribes found their way over the 
mountains to the warm valleys of Greece. 
We know very little about these eaily men, 
but here is one of their old stories. Tlie 
people who lived in Greece long, long ago 
used to sing this storv to each other. At 
last, when they learned lio.^ to write, some- 
one put it in a book. The story is so old 
that we cannot be suic that it is 11 quite 
true, so we call it a myth. This myth tells 
us about a hero called Theseus. 

When Theseus was a little boy he lived 
with his mother by the seashore at Troezen. 
One day on their walks they came to a great 
stone half buried in the sand. 'Xan you 
lift that stone, Theseus, my son? " . * i his 
mother. 

"I will try," said Theseus; but though 
he pulled and tugged with all his strength, 
it was too heavy for him. Many times in 
their walks they -'ame to the stone, and each 
time Theseus trud to lift it, but in vain. 

One day, when he had grown into a tall, 
strong youth of about seventeen years, he 


said, ''Mother, I am sure I could lift the 
stone to-day.” 

”We shall see, my son,” she answered, 
with a sad smile. 

When they reached the place, Theseus 
put forth all his strength to shift the boulder. 
Slowly it moved and turned over on its side. 
Underneath lay a short swoid and a pair 
of sandals. 

” Whose arc these, mother? ” cried Theseus, 

” They are yours, my son,” she said. ” Your 
father put them there for you. He is king 
of the Greek city of Athens. Now you are 
old enough and strong enough to move the 
mighty stone, you must leave me and go to 
Athens to find him.” 

Theseus was sad to leave his mother, but 
he was eager to sec the world. He put the 
sandals on his feet and the sword in his belt 
and set out. lie would not go to Athens by 
ship, which was the safer way, but he chose 
to walk by the long, rocky mountain road 
through Greece. In those days Greece was 
a wild country full of fierce beasts and cruel 
robbers. But Theseus was a brave youth, 
and he wanted to fight the xobbers and 
kill the beasts as one of the old heroes used 
to do. He liad many adventures on his way, 
but he was both bold and wise and managed 
to escape every time. 

This was the last of his strange adventures. 
Iheseus came to the house of a giant who 
had killed many travellers Ihis giant used 
to ask the weaiy men to sleep in liis house, 
but he had only one bed. If the traveller 
happened to be a short man, the giant 
stretched the poor man’s limbs till he fitted 
tlie bed. If the traveller was lull, the giant 
cut off his legs to make him the right length. 

The giant invited Theseus to spend the 
night with him. lliescus pretended to be 
very tired and stumbled to the bedroom. 
"Friend,” chuckled the giant, "you see how 
it is! This bed of mine is too short for you, 
yet I can soon make that right.” But just 
as he was going to lay Theseus on the bed 
he found himself caught in the young man’s 
iron grasp. Theseus bound the giant to the 
bed, and hacked and hewed at him with his 
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own axc» till he died the miserable death 
he had brought on so many others. 

At last Theseus came to the city of 
Athens, and he was invited to a feast at 
the king's house. At the feast Theseus 
pulled out his sword to carve himself a piece 
of meat. Tlic old king knew his sword at 
once, and he embraced his son with great joy. 

The people of Athens were proud of their 
brave young prince. Yet Theseus thought 
that they looked sad, and he asked his 
father why this should be. 


monster called the Minotaur. He is as 
strong as a bull and as clever as a man; 
the men and maids of Athens are given to 
him to be devoured." 

will go myself," said Theseus, "and 
kill this fierce beast." 

When the day came for the men and 
maidens to leave Athens, all the people w'cnt 
down to the shore to see them go. The ship 
that took them had black sails as a sign of 
grief. Sorrow was on every face; Theseus 
alone was calm and siiiiling. 



Ariadne, Deserted by Theseus, Sleeping 

Gttuco Roman marbU statu* *n the X'attcan, 


"Alas, my son," said the old man, "many 
yeats ago I quarrelled with the sea king 
who lives on the island of Crete. He 
has more ships and more soldiers than 
I have, and every year I must send him 
seven men and seven maidens from 
Athens, or he would come and conquer my 
kingdom." 

"What does he do with them?" asked 
Theseus. 

"That is the saddest part of all," said the 
king« "In the island of Crete lives a dreadful 


"Fear not, my father," ho said to the 
weeping king. " I know that wc shall come 
safely back." 

"Promise me," said the king, "that if you 
return alive, you will change that black 
sail for a white one, so that from far off I 
may see you coming on the sea, and know 
that you are safe." 

Theseus promised, and the ship set sail. 
When they came to the island of Crete there 
were soldiers waiting to take them before 
the king. 
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Theseus walked first, looking so brave frightful roaring and bellowing. They knew 
that the sea king asked him who he that Theseus had met the monster, and they 
was. sluvcred in terror. Then all was sdent and 

** I am the prince of Athens,** said Theseus they feared that Theseus was killed But 
boldly, "and I ask to be allowed to go lust soon their featft weie allayed. Theseus 
to meet the Minotaur." came foith victorious How glad they were 


Even the cruel sea king 
felt sorry for the youth. 
"Do you know what you 
ask?" he said. "The 
sharpest sword cannot 
hurt the fierce beast, lie 
will tear you to pieces as 
he has done hundreds ot 
others." 

But Theseus was iin- 
aft aid "Let me go to 
him*" he cried. 

The Minotaur lived in 
a labyrinth, which was a 
cave with many passages, 
twisting and turning thi-» 
way and that. It was so 
great a puzzle that once 
a man was insnle, he could 
not hope to find his way 
out again There was one 
pel son who could help 
Theseus, and this was 
the sea king’s beautif’ ’ 
daughter, Ariadne, bhe 
was very sorry for this 
brave young man, and slie 
came to him m sic ret. 
"Prince," she wliispered, 
"take this magic sword 
which alone can kill the 



to see him come striding 
out of the cave, the thread 
still clasped in one hand 
and his bloodstained sword 
in the other I 

Quickly the men and 
maidens letuined to the 
shore and boarded their 
ship 'Ihcscus invited 
Aiiadne to go with him, 
and she gladly did so. IIow 
happy tiioy were as they 
sailed back to Athens* 
On the w.iy they stopped 
at a small island, and here 
Atnadne fell asleep, and 
Theseus and his friends 
sailed away without her. 
Then a lernblc thing 
happened 1 hesf ns forgot 
to ihavee the saill Every 
day the old king of 
Athens used to climb a 
high rock to watch for 
tlie coming of his son's 
ship One day, as he 
strained his eyes, he could 
see it coming afar off, but 
alas I the sails were black 
as death With a ciy of 
g^.ef the king fell from the 


Minotaur. Take also this Ivory^ and Gold Statuette of rock and was drowned, 
ball of thread. Tie one end Cretan Snake Goddess news that 

of the thread at the dooi greeied Iheseus when he 

of the labynnth and let Ton'S I-^nded in Athens. His 

the ball unwind as ^ou beautiful model was mad* some 3.500 ye*r* 4 io. father was dead. To him 

go along the passage. it was nothing that he 

It will show y >u the way out again " himself was king. Tie never forgave himself 

Her kind h* ords cheered Theseus. He for the sad forgetfulness that had made 


grasped the magic sword and stiode into him king of Athens. 

the labyrinth, unwinding llic tl|rcad as he Iheseus was a good king and loved his 
went. The other men and maidens waited people. He owned many miles of land out- 
trembling at the door. Soon they heard a side the city of Athens. He found that the 
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people of this land were often quarrelhng 
and fighting among themselves The wise 
Theseus made a big court of law at Athens 
wheie dll the people brought their com- 
plaints and their quarrels, and a judge 
decided what should be done Theseus also 
invited all the jieople of liis land to join 
once a year in a git at holiday at Athens. 
On the holidav theie weie feasts, and pro- 
cessions, and singing and games In this 
wav the people began to know one another 
and liecanit fritiidh 

The i)Oople of Athens loved their king 
vciv much foi tiiey knew he loved them 
E\en after he was dead the> belic\ed that 
he was still looking after them 

Noi mdn\ vears ago, some clever men 
found the remains of the sea kings palace 
on the Island of Crete It was buried in the 
earth so that it could not be seen until men 
dug round it It had maii\ rooms and halls 
and it was fne stoievs high The walls 
lUsiele the pilue were blight with lovtly 
paintings and there was a beautiful white 
stone till one for the king 

How Ihesciis must hive ga/ed in wondtr 
at this grand pala^ e, lor time was no house 
like it in Athens The clolhrs, too, of the 
people of Crete w<ie nch with jewels and 
more bnghtly colound than the clothes of 
Iheseus and liis fimids The women were 
diessed like the little statue of the snake 
goddess (Draw a sketch on the blackboard ) 
They wore tight corsets and long flouncecl 
skirts Theseus must liave thought them 
very stiange, foi Ins mother useel to wear 
a loose, v\hite robe 

Theie wiie shops near the pal ice, where 
goldsmiths sat tip, tap, tapping at the 
shining vellow gold to make beautiful cups, 
vases and liny shapes of men and women 
There were potters moulding icd clay into 
pots and pans All these things must have 
seemed very new and wonderful to Theseus, 
for the Greeks did not then know how to 
make such things, and they had no shops 
We shall see later how the Greeks became 
more clever until they were able to build and 
work like the people of Crete. 


TEAOHINO HDnS 

L Hap. — Draw on the blackboard a map 
showing the southern part of Greece and 
Crete Trace Theseus' journey from Troezen 
to Athens, and the voyage to and from 
Crete Point out the land of Attica of which 
Athens was the chief city 

2. How a myth is made.— To illustrate 
the development of a myth — a story based 
on fact but embellished by the imagination 
of the teller of each:generation— the following 
story may be told 

One day a man had a letter from his father 
which said "I w^ent into the garden one 
afternoon last week and got my feet wet 
I caught a chill and was in bod for a few 
days " 

Many years after this man said to his 
own little boy, “Be careful that you keep 
dry I icmcnibei that my father went into 
his garck n and fell into a pond He caught 
such a bad cold that he was in b^d for a 
month “ 

Years later, when tins boy had grown 
up, he oaid to his own son, “Do not go vciy 
near to a pond I remember that in my 
grandfathers garden there was a pond with 
maiiv^ goldfish Once as he stood watching 
the fishes darting to and fro there was a 
loud noise behind him He was so startled 
that Ins foot slipped and he fell head foremost 
into the water He only just managed to 
scramble out and he caught such a bad cold 
that he was ill fur six months “ 

More > ears went by, and this boy became 
a man One day he said to his little boy, 
“My greatgrandfather had a beautiful 
garden In it was a lake with many swans 
and fishes One day as my great-grandfather 
was fishing m it from a boat he heard a 
strange cracking noise Looking up, he saw 
that a bough of an elm tree was just about 
to fall on his head He threw down bis rod 
and dived into the pond just in time. But 
the bough crashed down behind him and 
injured his leg Some men who were passing 
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heard his shouts and pulled him out of the 4. Compaiison.— Point out that the pur- 
water, but he was so hurt and chilled that pose of the stone was a measurement of 
he was in a hospital for a year after.*' abihty to travel Picsent to the children 

How much of this last story is true? such measurements as these: 

8. Tune sense. — In order to impress (a) Wlien you arc clever enough to tell 
the conception of an earlier age upon the the time you can liavo a watch. 



Ski icu Map for thf Blackboard 


children's minds it is useful to ask such (6) When a boy is tall enough to reach the 
questions as : knocker on the door he may have long trousers. 

(a) Why did Theseus' father not leave 5. Special points to notice. — (a) The use 
him a pair of shoes and a gun^ 01 black for mourning is a very old custom. 

(d) Did The^r as send bis mother a postcard (6) The Cretan women's dress resembles 
when he got to Athens? that of English women of the nineteenth 

(c) Why did the King of Athens not send century (c^ Theseus was to Greece what 
money to the sea king? St. George is to us. 
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6. Ariadne. — In Greek mythology she was 
the daughter of Minos, king of Crete, and 
Pasiphad, the daughter of Helios the Sun-god. 
According to Homer she was slain by 
Artemis in the island of Dia, near Knossos, 
before she could reacli Athens with Theseus. 
In the later legend, while asleep on the 
island of Naxos she was abandoned by 
Theseus and discovered by Dionysus on 
his return from India. Enchanted by her 
beauty, he married her when she awoke. 
She received as a bridal gift, a crown which 
was placed amongst the stars, while she 
herself was honoured as a goddess. Origin- 
ally a goddess of vegetation, Ariadne is the 
personification of spring. The festivals in 
her honour present a double character, the 
one full of mourning and sadness which 
represents her abandonment by Theseus, 
and the other of joy which celebrates her 
awakening from sleep and her marriage with 
Dionysus. Thus nature sleeps and dies 
during winter and awakes in springtime to 
renewed life. 

7. Memory work. — (a) Theseus lifted a 
great stone and found a short sw'ord and a 
pair of sandals which had been put there 
by his father, {h) On his way to Athens he 


killed a giant who was going to cift off his 
legs to make him fit into a short bed. 

(c) With the help of the princess of Crete 
be killed the Minotaur, (d) His father died 
of grief when he saw the black sail which 
Tlieseus had forgotten to change. (^) When 
Theseus was king he tried to make his people 
give up quarrelling, (f) Clever men have 
found the sea king's buried palace in the 
island of Crete. 

8. Exercises. — (a) What is a myth? 
(6) How did Theseus' father make sure that 
his son should not travel before he was old 
enough and strong enough? (c) Why did 
Theseus' father give him a short sword? 

(d) How could Theseus have heard of the 
giant before he came to the giant's house? 

(e) Wliy did the king of Crete keep the 
Minotaur in a labyrinth? (/) What were 
the good things that Theseus did for his 
country after he became king? (g) Mention 
the incidents in the story which tell us that: 
(i) The Greeks wore sandals on their feet. 
(3) Table knives were not used at^ meals. 
{3) The king of Crete was stronger than the 
king of Athens. (4) The Greek ships had sails. 
(5) The^people of Crete were rich. (6) The 
people of Crete were clever workmen. 



Inlaid Dagger Blade depicting a Lion Hunt found at Mycenae. 
This work was contemporary with Cretan Art 
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(The Cunning Warrior) 
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T lir Cliss Future (No i6 in the 
poitfolif)) IS adapted from an en- 
slaving un a gem, ihiisfiatcd above. 
The Gieek heroes descend from a liorse 
by means of a laddei and a ro])e, on the 
wall of the acropolis a figure (Cassandra) 
gives the alaim 


INTRODUCTION 

The Greek myths indicate a great differ- 
ence between the earlier and later centuncs 
of the Heroic Age Ihey suggest a consider- 
able progress in culture during that penod 
The two oldest Greek literary works, the 
lhad and the Ody^^ey, give us a poetical, yet 
faithful description of the later centunes 
The Greeks at that time do not seem to 
have been a very numerous people. They 
lived in small states with central cities. 


Ihcir principal occupations were agriculture 
and cattle raising, other sources of wealth 
were the chase, fishing and war. Slaves, 
purcliased from sea pirates, or captured m 
victonous wars, were used for the lower 
work. Many metals were known, though 
coinage was httle used Ihe houses of 
pnnees were built of stone, they had large 
and lofty rooms, a garden and halls. The 
women did much weaving, though the best 
woven stuffs were obtained from the Phoe- 
nicians 

Music and poetry played a large part in 
the hves of these early Greeks. They accom- 
pamed all their feasts and mihtary expedi- 
tions The lyre, flute and pipe were the 
musical instruments; their songs were of 
the deeds of living or past heroes. The 
rehgious ceremonies consisted chiefly of 
sacnfices and prayers, but there were few 
temples. 


AA 
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Thus the Greeks of this later conflict between the encroaching Indo- 


Heroic Age were a vigorous people, 
with warlike tastes and simple 


Europeans, and the Mediterranean races 
already established in Greece and parts of 


customs. They lived a care-free Asia Minor. It has been proved from exca- 
existence under a friendly sky. vations that Homeric Troy was the sixth 
It is necessary here to refer to city to stand on that site. Since that time 
Homer, the reputed author of the thiee more cities have followed those. 

Ilitd and Odyssey, Tradition de- The kings of Troy were wealthy corn- 
scribes him as a blind poet, for mercial rulers, for Troy was a centre of trade 
blindness is the charactenstic of between Europe and Asia. It was the 
the man unfitted to be a warrior, earliestfortressin the Aegean district, for such 
Some scholars regard Homer, not a strategic position needed to be defended, 
as an individual. It was natural that the 


but as a tj^pe of 
wandering bard; 
others consider 
him a purely 
mythical figure. 

It is interesting 
to note that the 
name Homer it- 
self means 
together. But, 
although the 
authorship of the 
Homeric poems 
is doubtful, their 
literary and his- 
torical merit 
remains unassail- 
able. They are 
the oldest mon- 
uments of Greek 

anil The (.leck- represtnUd 

literature, ana wnnkw bro 

have given in- tionbmi 

spiration to poets 

of all ages. In addition, they famish 


Greeks should look 
eagerly towards such a 
splendid prize, and ouile 
their scattered forces for 
a common aim. The date 
of the sack of Ttoy is 
c 1194 B c. 

The following extracts 
give descriptions of the 
palace of Alcmous (Al- 
cin-o-us), the great king of 
the Phoenicians and the 
palace of Ulysses. The 
teacher can make much 
use of such extracts as 
these which give striking 
pictures of Greek life 


The Palace ol 

uments of Greek Homer Alcinous. — [Odysseus 

literature, and came in his. 

have given in- oonimin* tue hair. wanderings to the palace 

spiration to poets of the great Alcinous, 

of all ages. In addition, they furnish king of the Phoenicians, and Homer gives 
abundant material for the study of us a vciy wonderful account of the palace 
early Greek life. Besides the Iliad ot this king.] 

and Odyssey, several otht* ixiems Meanwhile Odysseus went to the famous 
are attributed to Homer. Homeric palace of Alcinous, and his heart was full 


and Odyssey, several othci ^xiems 
are attributed to Homer. Homeric 


epics were sung all over the Greek- of many thoughts as he stood there or 


speaking world by the professional 
bards as national songs. They may 
be saM » o be eqmvalent to our Bible. 

Tbenacleusof the //f oif and 
is the story of Troy and the legendb 
that grew up around it. * The sack 


ever he had readied the threshold of bronze. 
For there was a gleam as it were of sun or 
moon through the high-roofed hall of great- 
hearted Alcinous. Brazen were the walls 
which ran this way and that from the 
threshold to the inmost chamber, and round 


of Troy is one inddent in the long them was a frieze of blue, and golden were 
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the doors that closed in the good house. 
Silver were the door posts that were set on 
the brazen threshold, and silver the lintel 
thereupon, and the hook of the door was of 
g(ild. And on either side stood golden 
hounds and silver, which Hephaistos wrought 
by his cunning, to guard the palace of great- 
hearted Alcinous, being free from death and 
age all their days. And within were seats 
arrayed against the wall this way and that, 
from the threshold even to the inmost 
chamber, and thereon were spread light 
coverings finely woven, the handiwork of 
women. There the Phoenician chieftains 
were wont to sit eating and drinking, for 
they had continual store. Yea, and there 
were youths fashioned in gold, standing on 
firm bases, with flaming torches in their 
hands, giving light through the night to 
the feasters in the palace. 

“And he had fifty handmaids in the 
house, and some grind the yellow corn on 
the millstone, and others weave webs and 
turn the yam as they sit, restless as the 
leaves of the tall poplar tree: and the soft 
ohve oil drops off that linen, so closely is it 
woven. For as the Phoenician men are 
skilled beyond all others in driving a swift 
ship upon the deep, even so are the women 
the most cunning at the loom, for Athene 
hath given them notable wisdom in all fair 
handiwork and cunning wit. And without 
the courtyard hard by the door is a great 
garden, of four plough gates, and a hedge 
runs round on either side. And there grow 
tall trees blossoming, pear trees and pome- 
granates, and apple trees with bright fruit, 
and sweet figs, and olives in their bloom. 
The fruit of these trees never perisheth 
neither faileth, winter nor summer, enduring 
through all the year. Evermore the West 
Wind blowing brings some fruits to birth 
and ripens others. Pear upon pear waxes 
old, and apple on apple, yea, and cluster 
ripens upon cluster of the grape, and fig 
upon fig. There, too, hath he a fruitful 
vine3^rd planted, a sunny plot on level 
ground, while other grapes men are gather- 
ing, and yet others they are treading in the 


wine press. In the foremost row are unripe 
grapes that cast the blossom, and others 
there be that are growing black to vintaging. 
There, too, skirting the farthest line, are aU 
manner of garden beds, planted trimly, that 
are perpetually fresh, and therein are two 
fountains of water, whereof one scatters his 
streams all about the garden, and the other 
runs over against it beneath the threshold 
of the courtyard, and issues by the lofty 
house, and thence did the townsfolk draw 
water. These were the splendid gifts of the 
gods in the palace of Alcinous.'" 

The Palace of Odysseus.— [While Odysseus 
was being driven by the angry gods hither 
and thither over the seas, his house was 
invaded by a number of princes who wished 
Penelope, the wife of Odysseus, to take 
another husband. So powerful were these 
wooers that Penelope and her son Telemachus 
could do nothing to get rid of them. At last 
the great goddess Pallas Athene, disguised 
as a Greek captain, came t(^ encourage 
Telemachus to go to find his father. In tlie 
following passage Homer describes the 
coming of Pallas Athene to the home of 
Odysseus.] 

“She spake and bound beneath her feet 
her lovely golden sandals, that wax not old, 
and bare her alike over the wet sea and over 
the limitless land, swift as the breath of the 
wind. And she seized her doughty spear, 
shod with sharp bronze, weighty and huge 
and strong, wherewith she quells the ranks 
of heroes with whomsoever she is wroth, 
the daughter of the mighty sire. Then from 
the heights of Olympus she came glancing 
down, and she stood in the land of Ithaca, 
at the entry of the gate of Odysseus, on the 
threshold of the courtyard, holding in her 
band the spear of bronze, in the semblance 
of a stranger, Mentes the Captain of the 
Taphians. And there she found the lordly 
wooers; now they were taking their pleasure 
at draughts in front of the doors, sitting on 
hides of oxen which themselves had slain. 
And of the henchmen and the ready squires, 
some were mixing for them wine and water 
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in bowls, and some again were washing the 
tables with porous sponges and were setting 
them forth, and others were carving flesh 
in plenty. 

'*And godlike Telemachus was far the 
first to descry her, for he was sitting with a 
heavy heart among tlie wooers dreaming 
on his good father, if haply he might come 
somewhcnce, and make a scattering of the 
wooers there throughout the palace, and 
himself get honour and bear rule among liis 
own possessions. Thinking thereupon, as he 
sat among the wooers, he saw Athene — and 
he went straight to the outer porch, for he 
thought it blame in his heart that a stranger 
should stand long at the gates: and halting 
nigh her he clasped her nght hand and took 
from her the speai of bronze, and uttered 
his voice and spake unto her winged words: 

'“Hail, stranger, with us thou shalt be 
kindly entreated, and thereafter, when thou 
hast tasted meat, thou shalt tell us that 
whereof thou hast need.' 

"Therewith he led the way, and Pallas 
Athene followed. And when they weie now 
within the lofty house, lie set her spear 
that he bore against a tall pillar, within the 
polished sj^ear- stand, wheie stood many 
spears besides, even those of Odysseus 
of the hardy heait; and he led the goddess 
and seated her on a goodly carven chair, 
and spread a linen cloth thereunder, and 
beneath w'as a footstool for th feet. For 
himself he placed an inlaid scj t hard by, 
apart from the conijiany of the wooers, lest 
the stranger should be disquieted by the 
noise and should have a loathing for the 
meal, being come among overweening men, 
and also that he might ask her about nis 
father that was gone liom his ho. 

"Then a handmaid baie water for the 
washing of hands in a goodly golden ewer, 
and poured it forth over a silver basin to 
wash withal, and drew to their side a pohshed 
table. And ; grave dame bare wheaten 
bread and se.. it by them, and laid on the 
board many dainties, giving freely of such 
things as she had bv her. And a carver 
lifted and placed by them platters of divers 


kinds of flesh, and nigh them he set golden 
bowls, and a henchman walked to and fro 
pouring out to them the wine. 

"Then in came the lordly wooers; and 
they sat them down in rows on cliairs and on 
high seats, and henchmen poured water on 
their hands, and maidservants piled wheaten 
bread by them in baskets, and pages crowned 
the bowls with drink; and they stretched 
foith their hcUids upon the good cheer 
spread before them. Now when the wooers 
liad put from them the dcsiie of meat and 
diink, they minded them of other things, 
even of the song and dance: for the^e are 
the crown of the feast. And a henchman 
placed a beauteous lyie in the ha ols of 
Phemius, who was minstrel to tlie wooers 
despite his will. Yea. and as he touched the 
lyie he hftecl up his voice in sweet song, ' 

[Some of the stoiies concerning the 
wanderings of Ulysses arc told in Vol. VI. 
See also Cttce and the Companions of Ulysses, 
Vul. I., and Class Pictures Nos. i^2, 150 and 

CmLDBEN’S STORY 

The oldest Greek books aic called the 
books of Homer, 1 hey are written in 
beautiful poetry and they tell the stories 
of Greek heroes. The books of Homer are 
so old that we do not know for certain who 
Homer was. He may have been the man 
who wrote the poems, or the minstrel who 
used t > sing them as he played on his lyre. 
From Homer's books we can learn a great 
deal about the old Greeks, as well as this 
story of the hero called Uiys.ses. 

After the death of Theseus, as years went 
by, the rough Greeks learned many things. 
They killed off most of the fierce wild beasts 
which prowled about their country, and they 
built cities to live in. Their hou.scs were of 
stone, with large rooms and gardens. They 
built bigger and stronger ships and sailed to 
other countries to exchange goods with 
their traders. 

There was one rich city that the Greeks 
wanted very much. It was called Troy. The 
people of Troy had much gold, silver, jewels 
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and fine clothes. There were high walls 
round the city, and the people were always 
ready to run to the walls and shoot arrows 
or throw stones to drive away an enemy. 
The Greeks did not know how they could 
capture Troy, for they could not break down 
the walls. 

One day a prince of Troy, named Paris, 
came to visit one of the Greek kings. He 
fell in love with the king’s wife, Helen, who 
was the most beautiful woman in all the land. 

The Greeks 
calledhcr" Helen 
of the Fair 
Hands.** Paris 
used to watch 
her walking m 
the garden in 
her graceful blue 
dress, with a gold 
circlet round her 
long fair hair, 
and he longed to 
take her back to 
Troy with him. 

At last he per- 
suaded her to run 
away from her 
husband, and one 
morning when 
the king awoke 
he found that 
Helen and Paris 
had gone. He 
was full of sorrow 
and anger at the 
loss of his fair queen. When the Greeks heard 
of it, they felt that this was a good excuse 
to fight the people of Tioy. Tlicy vowed to 
sail to Troy and burn it, and bnng back 
Helen to Greece. 

All the Greek warriors in their strong 
bronze armour said good-bye to their wives 
and children, and boarded the tall ships 
wheie the rowers were waiting to bend to 
their oars. The sails were hoisted, and the 
Greek army sailed away to Troy. 

Among the warriors was one called 
Ulysses, the king of the little island of 


Ithaca. Ulysses was the wisest and most 
cunning of the warriors. It was he who 
showed the Greeks how to take Troy. 

They landed and came to the city walls, 
but they could not get inside, nor could the 
Trojans drive them away. For ten long , 
years the Greeks tried to take the dty. 
Sometimes the Trojans would stay in their 
city, and the two armies would shoot arrows 
at each other. Sometimes they would come 
out of the city, and the armies would fight 

outside. Some- 
times two famous 
warriors would 
meet and fight 
alone, and the 
two armies would 
stop the battle to 
watch them. 

Still Troy was 
not taken. Then 
cunning Ulysses 
thought of a 
plan. He told the 
Greeks to build 
a huge horse of 
wood, large 
enough to carry 
a number of men 
inside it. When 
the horse was 
built, the best 
leaders of the 
Greeks, with 
many soldiers, 
climbed inside. 
The hidden door of the horse was closed 
with bolts. 

The rest of the Greeks then boarded their 
ships and sailed away. But they did not 
go far. As soon as the ships were out of 
sight of Troy they cast anchor and waited. 
Only one Greek soldier, named Sinon, was 
left behind on the shore, and he hid himself 
in a wood. 

How glad the Trojans were as they saw 
the Greek ships sail away I They thought 
the war was over. They trooped out of the 
dty, laughing and shouting for joy*— and 
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there stood the wooden horse. What could to go through the gates, the Trojans knocked 
it be? While they were gazing in wonder down part of the city wall. Tushing and 
at the great wooden creature a shout was pulling, they dragged the horse into the city 
heard. Some shepherds had found Sinon of Troy. 

and were dragging him to the city. Dunng the night, when the Trojans were 

** Here is a man who will tell us the secret asleep, the hidden door of the horse was 
*of the wooden horse T* they cried. opened. Out crept the Greek soldiers. They 

Sinon was pushed into the crowd of killed the sentries who guarded the city 
people round the horse. He pietended to be gates, opened the gates, and lit a fire on the 
very frightened. “The wooden horse, O sliore. The Greeks in the ships saw the fire 



Ulyssks and his Dog 


people of Tioy," he said, “is a gift to one and sailed quietly back. Quickly thev 
of the gods. It is made very big so tt you landed and rushed into Troy, 
cannot take it througli the gates of your The Tn^jans were taken by surjirise. 
city. For a wise man s»aid that if you The victorious Greeks killed hundieds of 
burn the horse oiUstde your city, the gods them and took the rest pnsoneis. Then tlie 
will help the Greeks to win the wai . But if Greek soldiers went into the houses and took 
the horse shou’ ^ be taken inside your city, away all the beautiful things they could 
the gods will help you." find, and put them in their ships. When there 

“We will have the horse in our city I" was nothing left, they set fire to the houses, 
cried the people of Troy. As it was too big and soon Troy was in a blaze. With the 

VOX..2 
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treasures of Troy and the prisoners, the 
Greeks boarded their ships once more, and 
sailed back to Greece, taking with them 
Helen of the Fair Hands, the cause of aU 
the trouble. 

Ulys'^es, too, started on his way home, 
longing to see once more his dear wife 
Penelope. But the winds drove his ship away 
from the others, and it was many years 
before he landed on his own island of Ithaca. 
At last, after twenty years away from home, 
Ulysses came to his palace, and asked for a 
lodging there. He was dressed as an old 
beggar. Only his dog knew that he was 
really Ulysses. It was a tiny puppy when his 
master sailed away, but now it was so old 
that it could give but one yelp for joy, and 
then it fell dead at its master's feet. 

Ulysses found that his palace was crowded 
with men who wanted to marry his wife 
Penelo]>e. But Penelope was sure that her 
husband was still alive and she would not 
marry again. These men, or suitors, as they 
arc called, were waiting till she should 
choose one of them. They ate her food and 
slept in her house, and she did not know 
how to send them away. 

Penelope first told the suitors that she 
could not marry anyone till she had finished 
a piece of weaving, for in those days even 


queens made their own clothes. All day long 
she worked hard, and the suitors thought, 
•‘She will soon finish the cloth." They did 
not know that she sat up at night unpicking 
all she had woven during the day, so that 
the weaving was never done. 

Then her trick was discovered. The 
suitors were very angry, and said that 
Penelope must choose a husband at once. 
Penelope was sad and did not know what 
to do. 

At last she said that she would marry the 
man who could bend her husband's great 
bow. That night Ulysses took away all the 
swords and spears that hung in the palace 
hall, and hid them. When the next day 
came each suitor tried in turn to bend the 
mighty bow, but none could do it. Then 
Ulysses took up the bow. They laughed to 
see an old beggar take his turn. But he 
stepped boldly forward, fitted the string in 
the notch and bent the bow easily. Then he 
turned fiercely on the suitors. Quickly he 
took the arrows and shot them one after 
another at the men. They coulfl not find 
swoids or spears to hurt him, and many were 
killed, while the rest ran away. Penelope 
now saw that the beggar was her own 
husband. She ran to his arms and wept 
for joy. 


TEACHINa HINTS 


1. Map. — ^Draw on the blackboard the 
map showing the positions of Troy and 
Athens. Point out the strategic position of 
Troy on the main trade route between Asia 
Minor and Europe. (See page 52.) 

2. Walls. — Some children, c.g. those living 
in York, will be familiar with the fact that 
cities were once surrounded by walls, but 
to most children this fact must be explained. 
Point out the difficulty of taking walled 
cities before the invention of gunpowder and 
cannon — "For ten long years the Greeks 
tried to take the dty." 


8. A gift to the gods. — ^The children will 
remember that Abraham was going to offer 
Isaac as a gift to God ; that the Babylonians 
offered their children to gods. Most people 
of earlier times offered real things to please 
their gods, so that the Trojans readily 
believed the artful story of Sinon. 

4. Wine and oiL — See Lesson XII. in the 
"First Year's Course," and Class Picture 
No. iz in the portfolio. 

5 . Mmm work. — (a) The Greeks wanted 
very much to win the strong city of Troy. 



SKETCHES FOR THE BLACKBOARD 



ANCiBjfT Greek Lyre with Sounding Board 
OF Tortoiseshell 

Greek Helmet c. 500 bc 


Mycenaean Helmei armoured with Boar's 
Teeth 

Greek Shield c 500 b.c. 
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(6) Paris, a prince of Troy, ran away with a 
Greek queen known as Helen of the Fair 
Hands (c) Ulysses, king of Ithaca, told the 
Greeks to hide some soldiers in a great 
Wooden Horse, (d) The Trojans dragged the 
Wooden Horse into the city of Troy, and at 
night the Gieck soldiers came out and took 
the city, (e) Ulysses wandered about for 
twenty years bcfoie he went home to his 
wife Penelope, who thought at first that he 
was a beggar. 

6. Exercises. ~ (a) What are the books of 
Horner^ {b) What was a Greek minstrcP 
(c) Name two leasons why the Greeks wanted 
to take Tioy {d) Wliy did the (ireeks find 
it so hard to take the city of Troy^ (c) What 
was lUysses' clever plan for taking Troy-^ 
(/) What happened to the city of Troy*' 
(g) How did Penelope trick the suitois who 
wished to marry her^ (A) What was Ulysses' 
clever plan for dnving away the suitors? 
(») Mention the incidents in the story which 
tell us that (1) Cities had walls round them. 


(2)j^Soldiers wore armour. (3) The Greek 
ships had sails and oars. (4) The soldiers 
used bows and arrows. (5) The soldiers used 
spears and swords. (6) The women made 
their own clothes. (7) Ulysses was a very 
strong man 

7. Cihildren’8 summary. — ^The following 
device may be found useful to impress the 
story on the children's minds and to help 
them to express their ideas in sentences: 

Ulysses was famous for his cunning 

Leaving his wife Penelope he sailed to 
Troy. 

Yeais passed before he thought of a plan 
to take the city. 

Standing the Wooden Horse b> the city 
gates the Gieck army sailed away. 

Sinoii told the Trojans it was a gift from 
the gods. 

Eageily the Trojans dragged the hoise 
into their city 

Several years later Ulysses came home as 
a beggar. 



Sketch Map for the Blackboard 



VI. SOLOMON 

(The Wise King) 


PICTURE REFERENCE 



Phoenician Ship 


T he Class Picture \Ao. 17 in the port- 
folio) is based on the above illustration 
taken from a palace relief of the 
Ass5n:ian king Sennacherib who used sucli 
a ship. It was rowed !^y four linos of slaves, 
two lines on each side o( the ship. Sometimes 
a large square sail v/as hoisted. The vessel 
was steered by two long oars. At the p:ov/ 
is a ram; on the raised platform are the 
fighting men. 

INTRODncrEION 

This story of Solomon includes some 
account of tho (Phoenicians, the great trading 
nation of antiquity. The note on the Hittites 
will help the reader to understand the 
civilisation of the Canaanites at the time of 
tfa» Exodus. 


The Efittites. — Inland from Troy and the 
Aegean world, settlements of an important 
group of white peoples have from time 
immemorial occupied the hills and mountains 
of Asia Minor. These peoples known as the 
Hittites formed a link between the Aegean 
world and the Land of tlic Two Rivers. 
Their main occupation was pastoral, but the 
shepherd life was constantly varied by raids 
on the coastal plains of tlie Aegean and the 
plains of Mesopotamia. The mountains in 
the north of Asia Minor contain rich deposits 
of iron, and the Hittites, armed with iron 
weapons, for a time held dominion over 
the neighbouring countries. The Hittites 
now used the horse, and their kings had 
large bodies of charioteers. It was the con- 
stant menace of the Hittites that forced the 
Assyrians to become a great military power. 
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About 1925 BC. the Ilittites over-ran and 
backed Babylon Tlie height of their power 
was rtaclitd in the fourteenth century bc 
when the \^hole region Irom the Armenian 
mountains to the desert of Smai was under 
their df)minion Then kings eic t ted imposing 
palaces and temples and built a gieat wall 
about their chief city called Khatti (This 
ancient ia]>ital and wall has lecenlly been 
excavated ) 

When the ])o^ver of Bgypt revived under 
Ramose s II (about 1^00-12^4 B() the 
Hittitc host*, wiie dc feated and their power 
rapidly (l(i lined Irom their rontact with 
Babvlon and 1 g>pt the Hittites learned 
wilting, so that thev had both a (umifoim 
and a hieroglvphu system Fragments ni a 
clay tablet dietionaiy used bv the Hittites 
have been found aiul many engiavings of 
hieroglyjihs can be seen eut on the face of 
loek'^ chifs 01 masonr\ walb in Asia Minor 
(Ihc Hittite receiids in hieroglyphs hav^e 
not ye't been eleciphoicd ) 

The Hittites h id a particular t>pe eif face 
with a sloping fonhiael anel a jnomiiunt 
aeiuilmt nose this marked featuu of the 
Hittites was through inter-maniage aeeiuircd 
by the Semites along the eastern end of the 
Mediterranean, iiKluding the Canaaniles and 
the Hebrews 

Perhaps the ineist impoitant thing to 
remeinbei about the Hittites is the fact that 
they began woikmg the non mines along the 
Black Sea 

The Hebrews in Canaan. WHien the 
Hebrew nonnels le tinned from hgypt to 
Canaan they found it already in possession 
of people living in strong walled cities with 
a e ivilisation i 500 ye ars old 1 he C anaanites 
had comfot table houses government indus- 
tries, wilting and religion The Hebrew 
shepherds unde 1 their local leaders or 
"judges” were for centuries unable to 
capture these Canaanite strongholds, and 
were obliged to content themselves with 
taking only the weaker towns 

Where e onquest was impossible , however, 
peaceful penetration succeeded. Ihe Hebrew 


invaders gradually adopted the Canaanite 
civihsation, and by mterraamage acquired 
the Hittite type of face with the aquiline 
nose that is still chaiactenstic of the Hebrew 
race. 

This absorjition into the ('anaanite life 
was more rapid in the fertile north than in 
the less fertile south This made a permanent 
difference bctwcjen the city-bred Hebrews 
of the north and the tent dwelhng Hebrews 
of the south and this difference had impor- 
tant political results 

About 1100 b c , a new race began to 
attack tlie Hebrews These were the Phihs- 
tines, who had migrated from Crete Then 
aggression threatened the whole Hebrew 
I ace, but about 1000 b c the Hebrews found 
a btiong leader 111 Saul a southerner, who 
became tlie first king of Israel He was 
eventuallv deflated, hwi the struggle was 
earned on by one of Ins men at aims, David 
He took the Canaanite stronghold of Jeiu- 
sale m in the South of ( anaan, and fiom this 
fighting base ekfeited the Phijfstinc's com- 
pletely, and had himseif prodaimecl king, 
with Jeiusalcni as his eapital. 

His victory won him the support of the 
north, and under his iu!t the two antagon- 
istic regions of noitli and south weie at one 
He lukd well, anel contiactcd alliances 
with his neighbours notably with Hitam 
of 1 5 re king of the Phoe iiicians 

The Phoenicians, ihe Phoenicians were 
a Canaanite biaiieh of the Semitic stock 
who were well established on the sea coast 
of Palestine north ot Mount t armed 

Hemmed in as they were by mountains, 
expansion by sea was 11101 e natural than by 
land, and the Phoenie laris became, contrary 
to Semitic traditions, a seafaring race, their 
two chief towns wen the harbours of Tyre 
and Sidon Thou name, which means prob- 
ably "the red men," was given by the 
Greeks to these sun-tanned sailors who 
landed on their shores to trade Their skill 
in shipbuilding and knowledge of seacraft 
gave them unequalled opportunities for 
commerce. 
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The history of Phoenicia, save for one 
short penod, is that of a subject race. She 
was in the power of Egypt from 1600-1100 
B c Then, with the collapse of the Egyptian 
Empire, came a penod of independence, 
when lyre became the chief city and seat 
of government, and Hiram, king of lyre, 
made his celebrated trading alliance with 
King Solomon, and the two kings sent a 
merchant navy to Ophir in Arabia Then, 
from 876 till 605 « ( , Phot nu la was aimevt d 
by all-conqueiing Assy 11a She won freedom 
m the great rebellion against ilic tyrant in 
tilt se\enth ecntuiy, only to fall smets 
sivcly into the hands of Babylon, Pcisia 
Macedonia, and linally Rome, undei whose 
rult the national charactLiistu s bttanic 
Lxtim t 

Phoenician trade e\l(iKlcd as far west 
as Spam and the Seilly Isks and a*- far e isl, 
perhips, as India 



\N(ILNr PHtfMCTAN C OMB Of 
CARVil) IVOPY 


The articles of trade peculiar to Phoenicia 
weie a purpL *ve prepaied from a shellhsh, 
and large quantities of amber They also 
traded m metals, spues, manufactured 
goods, and “black ivory" — fo», like all 
ancient merchantmen, they were slavers 


They were not great colonists, 
and, although there were numeious 
Phoenician trading stations in the 
Mediterranean, the oiilv town which 
became a colony was Carthige, on 
the noith coast of Afnca, whuh was 
founded about 800 b c and grew to 
such importance as to bf able under 
Hamilear and Hannibal, to clhollengc 
the powei of Romt heiself 

Modern civilisation owis mudi to 
the Phoenuians Thiy oiitmd up 
trade loutfs in 1 uroj>c and Asia, 
and carried MtdiU irane m civilisa- 
tion into lemotc and unexplored 
legions Ihey mipnned the art of 
shipbuilding the) dt\el^p(d the 
meehanism of exchange and the 
s\stein of wtiglts and nuasurts 
AIkac all, they toi»k thi symbolic 
writing of tlu rg\j)tiins and im- 
])h1ud it into our modem aljihalxt 
(Sc( lessons X and XI in tiu 
‘ 1 irst If tdi s r (>urs( foi Writing 
and Wnting Materials ) 

Solomon. On Di\id's de ith Ins 
youiigir son Solomon, sti/ed the 
Ihroiu from Its rightful hen Adonijah 
Duiing the foiiy y* irs of his rtign 
(qyoQjo B() Israij as a united 
kingdom leached tlu luifhi of 
lui powii and the Ilebuws 
mvei forgot ‘ Solomon and all his 
glory " 

Solomon bieamc one of die 
trading nurdnuits of th( e st Jle 
made a trading alhancf with Hit am 
of lyre, and with h^ hdp built a 
magnihcent temi>k at Jerusalem in 
plate of the poitabk tent which the 
Hebrews had thus far usid Hiram 
supi>lied mateiials and workmen 
Solomon built a fleet whuh under 
Hiram's guidance made extensive 
trading voyages His w eal th enabled 
him to live m onental luxury, to ket j) 
up which he was oblige 1 to tax his 
people heavily. 
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This taxation grew so burdensome that 
shortly after Solomon's death the ten 
northern tribes revolted, and once more 
split away from the two southern tribes. 
The history of the nortluTn kingdom of 
Israel, with its many line towns, and tlie 
southern kingdom of Judah, with its one 
great city of Jerusalem, was thenceforth 
entirely separate. First the north, and then 
the south, were conquered by the kings of 
Assyria and (lialdca, and their people 
carri<‘d into captivity. The northern tribes 
weie assiinil«it(‘(l by their coii(]uerors, but 
the southern tribes, lieiicelorth to be known 
as the Jews, took the opportunity ottered 
to th(‘m by the Peisian king Cyrus (who 
conquered Assyria) to return to Jeiusalein, 
whicli became the cradle of Christianity. 

GHILDBEN’S STOBT 

When the Israelites came back from 
Egypt to the promised land of Canaan, they 
did not hnd it emjity. Many tiibes were 
already living there, and the Tsiaelites had 
hard work to wm the land from them. But 
at last one of the leaders of the Israelites, 
called David, w'on many battles agdinst these 
tribes. Then the Israelites were able to live 
in peace witli David as their king. 

King David began to make plans for the 
good of his people. He had won the city of 
Jerusalem and he wanted to make tins city 
splendid with hue buildings, lie built 
himself a palace and Jic told his son Solomon, 
who became king after him, to build a 
beautiful temple, or house of prayer. 

Have you ever heard p('ople say of anyone, 
“He is as wise as Solomon".'^ This story w'ill 
tell you why King Solomon was thought to 
be so wise. When Solomon first became 
king, he dreamed that one night God 
appeared to him, and said that he might 
ask for whatever he wanted, and He would 
give it to him. 

Solomon did not ask for riches, or long 
life, or victory over his enemies, but he asked 
God to give him an understanding heart. 

God was pleased with this request, and 


said that He would make Solomon wiser 
than any man who had lived before him, 
and wiser than any man who should live 
after him. 

God promised, too, to give him the 
things for which he had not asked, and to 
make him so rich and so great that there 
would be no king like him. 

Solomon's first act was to begin building 
the temple. He needed help, and he sent 
to ask for it from his father's friend, King 
Hiram. This king lived in a city called Tyre, 
in the land of l^hoenicia. 

The ])eople of Phoenicia were noiglibours 
of the Israelites. They had lived for many 
years in a narrow strip of land whicli was 
beside the sea and to the north of Canaan. 
This land was rocky and hilly, and tliere 
vras not much good earth. Only a few people 
could grow wheat and keep sheep and goats; 
the others had to find something else to do, 
and some other way of getting food. 

The sea was near, and so they became 
sailors. They built strong ships having oais 
and sails. At first they niadi' onlj^ *^1101 1 
journeys to find food, but giadually they 
grew braver, and went on longer and longer 
voyages, h'rom these long voyages they 
brought back, not only food, but flax and 
wool, gold and silver, ivory and tin. Tin 
was very useful, for when it was melted with 
copiier it made bronze, which you will 
remember was made into tools and weapons. 

The flax and wool they made into clothes, 
which they dyed with a lovely purple dye, 
made from crushing the shellfish that they 
found near the seashore. The dye was such 
a beautiful colour that the kings of many 
countries chose it for their robes, and we 
still talk of “royal purple.'* The Greeks 
called these traders the “Red Men" on 
account of their sunburnt skin. They were 
very glad to see the black-bearded Red Men 
come in their ships, for they liked to buy 
their beautiful purple cloth, glass cups, ivory 
combs, coloured beads, bronze plates, golden 
bowls and other treasures. But the Red 
Men were pirates as well as traders, and 
often they stole men and women, boys and 
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girls, to sell as slaves. In the markets ot 
Tyre could be seen black slaves from Afnca 
and white slaves from Greece 

In the Bible there is a chapter about the 
Phoenicians (Ezekiel xwii ) and from it we 
can learn a gieat deal about these ancient 
seamen and the peoi)les with whom they 
traded Here ate some of the things that 
the Bible tells us were seen in the lairs of 
the Phoenicians gold, siKer, tin, lead and 
brass, hoi semen, horses, mules, lambs, rams 
and goats, ebony and hoins of ivory 
purple cloth, embroideied work liiu linen 
white wool and precious cloths loi chariots, 
emeralds, agates and other precious stones 
spices, honey, oil, balm, wine and thesis 
of ctdai wood bound with cords 

One spcciallv useful thing the Phoenicians 
(lid was to spitacl the knowledge of wuiling 
llicv found that writing on clay tablets was 
too slow fot then bus^ lives so they wiote 
on papyrus which tlu’v bi ought from 
Fg\])t Hut thc\ did not use pic tuic wilting, 
foi that too was slow work they diosc 
ii^tcad an alplia]>ct of twcn<\ two Ictlcis 
which tht\ midi up from the old putuic 
wilting Ihi yi twenty two kiters stood for 
all the sounds in then speech and these* 
they could write quukh In turn the 
Giecks used thi') alphabet ind fioni il we' 
get our own A, B C 

Hiram king of 1 yre w i^ vci\ glad tcj help 
King Solomon to build the liousc of (lOcl 
I irst he sent hini sliploads of stc < s leach 
cut for building and sweet smell ig eedai 
wood fiom Ills iorest to make the pillars 
of the house 

Nevt, he sent stejiie eutteis to build the 
house, and skilful men to cir\< on th» 
pillars beautiful lilies and palm tins iiia 
open flowers 

Last of all, he sent goldsmiths who over- 
laid the floor and the walk of the house with 
gold, and made gold e ups and basins to use 
inside It 

It took then iids of ink'll seven years to 
make this beautiful temple When at last 
It was finished, Solomon called all the 
Israelites togethei and gave it o' er to the 


worship of God For fourteen days they 
feasted with great joy 

Solomon did not pay King Iliiam in 
money, instead he paiei m wheat, and barley, 
and wine, and oil 

Then the vase king began to e onsider what 
else he could do for his kingdom He saw 
what ti good thing it would be to liave ships 
like those of Ilirarn to fetch treasures fiom 
othc! coiintru's 

Again lliiani pi miisid to help him He 
semt shipbuilders to teaeb the Isiaelites how 
to build their ships and sailors to le a« h them 
how to sill them 

When the diijis won n idy, Hiiain’s fleed 
and Solomon's fle e t sc t out Logc ther to liade 
fit and wide Eveiy thiec ye^ais the ships 
would (onu home with then rn li eaigoos 
of gold and sih e 1 ivor^r apt s and jv'ae oe ks. 
lliey brought so much geld tint all the 
kings dunking cups were made )l it, and 
no OIK hid any use foi sihei 
We lead iii the Biok, too that Solomon 
hill foul thousand stalls loi horses and 
chariots and Iwche thousand hoisenien 
I hen he had a most bt lutiful thione 
‘ llic king m ick a gieat throne of ivoty and 
overt lid It with pure gold \iul then' woic 
si\ stips to the IliroiK, witli i footstool of 
gold whuh well faslentd to the thione, 
and aiin'> on each side' of the sitting place, 
and two hon^ standing bv the aims \nd 
tWiHc lions stood tlieie on the one side ami 
on tJif otJui an 1 upon the si\ steps Ih re 
wa> not like midc' in any kingdom ' 

So the piomise of txod was fuliilled lor, 
as tiu Bible says * King Solonoii passed 
all thc^ kings of the e irth n tichcs and 
wivlom And all the kings of the earth 
s)Ught the pnstnee of Solomon, to hear his 
wisdom, that (lod had put in Im hesnt ' 

One pel son who sought to hear his wisdom 
wa-. a queen She was the Ouee*n of Sheba, 
who fdi away in her country of Arabia had 
heard how wise and how ikK Sejloinon was 
‘'He IS the wisest and the ntlicst king on 
earth," said the queen's courtiers "That I 
cannot believe," said the ciueen, "1 will go 
myself, and **ee it it is tiue. I am veiy wise, 
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and King Solomon will not be able to answer 
the hard questions I shall put to him. I am 
veiy rich, too, and he will not have such 
hne things as I have ” 

bile left her j^aUce, and journeyed many 
milcs« Tiding on a camel, with her soldieis 
and attendants aioiind hci. Behind her 
came many more camels, carrying swoet- 
smelling spues, gold and piccious stones as 
piesents for Solomon. 

WJien they reached Jeiusalein, the ciuecm 
hmnd Solomon sitting on his throne in the 
palace Then she risked him many hard 
questions, and he answeicd them all. I he 
king showed hti all his treasures, and the 
beautiful house of God that he had built. 

When the Quct'ii of Sheba saw how wise 
and how ii<h Solomon was, she said, “1 see 
that the words of my pc'oph w^ere true, and 
I see, too, that the\ told me only half the 
truth. You aie the wisest and the iichest 
king on eaith Praise be to (lod. Who hath 
given von voiii luhes and voiii wisdom " 
The quc«»n gave Solomon the jiresents she 
had brought, and Ik gav c her manv w^onderful 
gifts in return, allowing her to choosi* any 
of hib treasures she liked to take home 
Then the cpieem wtnl back to Sheba, and 
told her people what had happened at the 
hou«e of the wise King Solomon 

Sedomun*'^ Temple stood foi thice hunch C'd 
and lifty years, and theui, as we shall sckui 
sie, the king of Babylon came to conquer 
Jei usalem. 

TEACHING HINTS 

1. Map. J)idw on the blackboard a 
sketch map of Palestine, «ind point out the 
positions oi Judea, Samaiia, Phoemuia and 
Babylon Note the cities of T>ic and 
jcTUSdlem. 

2. Phoenician seamen. -Note that the 
PhocMiic lans were akin to the Israelites as 
they origin«illy came from the Arabian 
de'sert lands. See that the children under- 
stand that geogiaphicdl conditions forced 
the people to become sailors. Probably, 
there is m the school a copy of the well- 


known picture of the Phoenicians trading 
in Britain. Explain, if necessary, royal 
purple. Explain, every three years the ships 
would come home The early seamen, when 
engaged on long voyages, landed at favour- 
able points, sowed their crops for food, and 
continued their voyage after the harvest. 

3. Wine and oil. — Children should under- 
stand that the Phoenicians had for centuries 
been famous as seamen, and cunning 
woikers in textile's, metal, ivoiy, and glass, at 
the time that the Jsiaelites wc'ie wandering 
slu'phcrds, or town dwellers fighting to hold 
what they had taken Note the payment 
in kind of wheal, barlc'y, wmc and oil. 
Wtne IS the Mediterranean peoples* tea and 
coffee Olives, m shape like small plums, 
supply 0 //, winch is used in place of butter. 
Olives and grapes grow abundantly on the 
warm hillsides of the Mc‘dilerranean coun- 
tiies [Sc'c Lesson XII . Wine and Oil m 
the "Fust Ycar*s Louise,'* and the Class 
Pictuie No. 11.1 

4. Tyre, lyre and bidon, though now 
connected with the nidinlfUiel, wcie originally 
built upon islands, the Phocmrians pie- 
ferrc'd such sites, because tlie\ were con- 
\enieiit for shipping and easily defended 
against attack. Iht poits are now almost 
silted up, and only a few fishing huts mark 
the sites of the once famous cities. Purple 
shell is still plentiful. 

5. Carried away to Babylon. It was a 

common practice for eonquerois of the time 
to transport w^hole tribes to distant coun- 
tries, and re-people the conejuered lands with 
colonists or strangers. 

6. Memory work, —(a) Solomon asked God 
to give him an understanding heart. (6) The 
Phoenicians helped him to build a beautiful 
temple at Jerusalem, (c) The Phoenicians 
were noted seamen who traded in purple 
cloth, gold, silver, ivory, tin, spices, honey, 
precious stones and other things, {d) They 
helped Solomon to build ships. 
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T iff Cliss Putme (No ih in th( port 
folio) sllo^^s th( of cin \ss\rini 

King It lb fully <lfseTib(<l m tht 
Reference i'Jook Ihe abe> c illustrition shows 
Scnnaehcnb, king e>f \ssyrii from 705 to 
b8i BC sodtid upon his tliroin icforc the 
iity of Laeliish, ineluLCi\mgliibu^ Onncis 
heacleel by the Grand Vi/k r, arc le polling to 
the king the e\tnts of th< siege and beinnd 
them kneel three IKbrew captives 1 uIihIi 
was a small town of southern Palestine Ih*' 
sc ene is engraved on a laige slab of alabaster, 
which with inan> others adorned nilaee 
at Nineveh 

INTRODUenON 

In the carV *vihsdtion of the Land of the 
Two Rivers the balam c of power lay faiily 
evenly between the two gu at kingdoms of 
Babylonia and Assyria, though the Utbr 


wis dominant dnim^ IIk lat»i \tais Thise 
two 11 s V(it bolli of Stimtu stock With 
tht long nose anti tliuk lips ot I hi Polish 
Jew of to da\ l>ui owing mainl\ to geo- 
graphit il diffe mitts tht two late^ ilifteTed 
wnleK in then ch 11 nttristies 

H iby’onn was 1 fl it t ountiv hot lainless, 
and j)ooi in mine ids and the r>dbvIoiiuns 
were a iiion or less uiiw ulik ia«e who 
developed the nlsofpedei \ssvrn on the 
othei liand w*is a high table land rich in 
aiinetals timbi r ind ston« Tt wis e onstantly 
being invaded b^ the siiiroiinding hill 
trilies who wert m ]>ossi ^sion of horses, 
and the \ssyrians adopting their enemies’ 
horse chariots and nrmiiig thcmstlvcs with 
iron wcaptms (whnh tliey etipu'd from 
the* Hitlit s) became, 111 contrast to the 
Babyltinian*-, a fighting race, who teiioiistd 
Western Asia for some ten eentuiies, from 
about 1600 to boo b c During the years 
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I 742 727 BC Babylonia was gradually 

—2000 subjugated by Tiglath-Pil( ser III , 
- 1000 j^ept in subjugation by Sargon IT , 
1800 and following a re\olt the capital 
1700 finally lazed by Sennachenb 

- 1600 ^ ^ 

Under Esarhaddon ( 08 i-t)f )8 bc) 

* Assyrian iiower was at its height, 
and Ihc polu> of umcjucst, de- 
1100 populition and tinoiism ruthlessly 
1200 earned out Ihe frightful atrocities 
-1100 hngth caused a g< ncial rising of 
dc^j)UT Chaldeans Medes l*(isians 
and Lg\ptians joined the if\olt 
600 Jii ()()() i> (- the t3mnt cit^ of 
-bOo NuRveh was tiken aiiel elestro\ed 
700 So coiiiplcU was tlu o\tithiow of 
^ the cm jure that when Xenophon 

aiiel his ten thousand (irteks jiasseel 
—500 its Mtc twe) hundred yc us later, the 
400 ^ mound of tubbisli 

ind the git it empue notlung but 
I ~ a me mor} 

When ne)l engaged 111 wai Sen 
niche nb d<\ot(d liimself to the 
— 0 e)f Nine \ ell which now beeaine 


the far-famed capital of Assyria. From his 
gorgeous palace the emperor ruled the 
subject peoples of the Fertile Crescent with 
an iron hand He maintained a system 
of loyal messengers, and appointed officers 
at important places on the main roads to 
attencl to the transmission of clay-tablet 
letters, produce and merchandise. With the 
plundered wealth of the conquered, the 
king supported a great fighting army and 
beautified his buildings 

Ihe Assyrian emperors depended much on 
f(»reign skill for thtir art and industries. 
Jhe palace entrance was adoincd with 
gld/cd coloured bucks, an art borrowed 
liom Egypt ebony and ivory furniture and 
beautiful bron/c platters were made by 
Phocnici 111 workmen On either side of the 
palace entrant c were immense human- 
headtd bulls sculptured fioin alabaster. 
Witlim the palace along the lower portion 
of the walls wcii hundreds of let! of jne tures 
in relief lilt in ilibastci Here were dis- 
played tlu guat deeds of tlu emjierors in 
war or 111 Iht hunting lulel Illc^supeab 
lions ami bulls were a liiuinj)li of atl. Ihc 



KlNt Si NNACUl RIB IN HIS CHARIOT 

Slab from the Great Hall of Sennacherib s Palace at Ntnet eh If ihe British Museum 
The scene is on the bank of a river, where Sennacherib is besieging a city 
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carved human figures arc unpleasing to look 
at. They are all monotonously ahke, cold, 
hard and unfechng and all reflecting the 
tigerish ferocity of the Assyrian 
In bis fine gardens at Nineveh Sennacherib 
planted strange trets and plants gatheied 


CHUiDBEN^S 8T0BY 

During the long years that the Israelites 
weie sittlmg dov\n in Canim changes wcie 
taking place in the T and oi the Two Ruers 
About fivt hundred miles to tlu noith of 
Babylon was anothei 
gieat citj (ailed Assur, 



CoiossAi Win i u and IIum/^n Hi adfi Rtii and Myihoi ( gh ci 

lil INC 


vhuh gave its name to 
the rountiy of Assjiia 
Babylon, is you remem- 
ber, was a flat warm 
land but Ass\iia was a 
lughlaiul countr\ wlurt 
the air was fresh and 
k( Ln I rom caily times 
tht pc jple of Bab V Ion 
and Ass^rii had ooen 
cnemits Miny great 
fights hid they fought 
and sometimes one side 
won and sometimes the 
>ther 

The Assyiians had 
other tnoimes too In 
the hill tountry of the 
noith lived the llittites, 
who often swaimed 
down on the fields of 
\s&ui and stoic the cattle 
and the gram Thus, 
from \i r> caily days, the 
\ss\iians had had to 
light foi their hoTWS. 
War makes men lietce 
and caUcI, and as the 
>( us went by the 
Assyiiu .1 s became more 
and iiioic wailikc, till a 
time c imc when their 


> MH 7 fat eft / h M * lurnm 


king was Kady to lead 


1 oinad rwav m the piW t f i King tS y«» 


hi£» armies out to conquti 


from all paits of the empire Among them 
were cotton trets which canu ficm India 
Sennachenb s vs of tlum, "I he trees thit 
bore wool th^ y clipped and they carded it 
for garments " This is the lirst mention of 
the use of cotton m the ancient world 


many lands 

About seven hiindrtd >tars bofoie ( hnst 
was boin Scnnaelurib ruled in Assyria and 
he soon made his name feared and hated in 
all lands of the 1 ertilc Crescent No soldiers 
could stand against his soldiers Hie 
Assyrians had learned from the Hittites 
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how tu wel<l iron and make strong spears, 
swords and shields Somebody had long 
since tamed th( wild hoi sc, and now the 
Assyrians had many hotses and non chaiiots 
In these chduots the soldms ^\ould drne 
swiftly against a foe, shooting their arrows 
left and right, oi they would jump down 
from the chariots and light hand to hand 
with sptar and swoid Moreover these 
terrible hghting nun had found out how to 
make high toweis with he ivy logs of wood 
oi rams, insuh flu solduis would push 
th(se towers uj) to tlu walls of i cit\ Men 
hidden insult the towers would swing the 
great ram bukwaids and forwauls agiinst 
the wall until the\ either knocked it down 
oi math a holt in it No tit> could stand 
against St un iclit iib s irt lu i s and spt annt n. 


S\MbOI <I JHI \SS\R1AN Si N trOO 
\ssi R 'wifo IS SUN SnooiiN( HIS 
Arrows 

his chiriotccrs and b itttiing r ims But 
above all ihtv haitd tlu trutl king AMien 
his army contjutiid a city lu liad the chief 
mt n kiliid in the erut lit st wa\ I he tn isurcs 
of the city wert tairitd away on camtls and 
assts tlu houses iiid temples wert burned 
and the lest of tlu ptopk wtrt marehtd 
across tht dtstrt to lue as slaves in strange 
lands 

The Assyiians weie proud of their ciuel 
deeds Ihey earned belort thtm a symbol 
of their Sun god, as the god of w ii, who was 
shown shooting his deadly arrows 

Sennaehenb was not eontent witli the eity 
of Assur so he had a grand new palace built 
at Nineveh I he gold, silver, bionze and 
other treasures taken from captured aties 
were veiy useful to the king Glazed bncks 


in gorgeous colours faced the walls at the 
palace entrance On either side were vast 
human headed bulls and lions cut out of 
stone Inside the palace were carved hun- 
dreds of figures showing the emperor at war 
or hunting lions In the British Museum are 
som( of the carvings made by the Assyiians 
There is never a smile on the men s faces 
They look hard and cold and cruel as they 
really were 

In the fine gaidon which Sennacherib laid 
out lu planted sti ingc trees which he gathered 
from all parts of his gieat (mpirc Among 
them wire cotton *rees of which the king 
himself sa^s. The trees that bore wool 
they clipped and tlu y eaided it foi gaiments " 
Ihese cotton trees came fiom India 

lo keip his gnat empire in order King 
Sennacherib had a plan by which he could 
send Utters swiftly to dillercnt (itus The 
lettds were the day tablet letters such as 
the Babylonians used At inipoitant places 
on the mam roads the king kept office is to 
see tint messengers wen always ready to 
c iny the king s letters foiward to the nevt 
place In this way the king leeeivceT letters 
from some sixty goveriiois over the lands 
of the 1 eitile Crescent 

In his march of conquest Sennaehenb 
came to Canaan lie took one town aftei 
another till he had captured and sacked over 
sixty and sent their peoples away 

'N^^hen He/ekiah, who was at that tune 
king of Judah, heard that be nnaelu rib's 
army was di awing near lit sent m tenor 
tlu laigest present he could find to tiy to 
make pt'ice He even took the gold hinges 
off the doors of Solomon's lemi)lc and sent 
them to the king But it was useless 
Sennaehenb meant to take Jerusalem and 
he sent boastful messages to the people, 
saying 'Heaiken not to Hezekiah when 
he persuadeth you saying, ‘ The Lord will 
deliver us ' Hath any of the gods 

of the nations dchvered at all his land out 
of the hand of the king of Assyria^ " 

But the people of Jerusalem held their 
peace, for they trusted their king and their 
God. We read in the Bible how Hezekiah 
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SECOND YEARNS 

prayed to God that Sennacherib 
should not take Jerusalem, and 
the Lord said, “He shall not 
come into this city, nor shoot 
an arrow there, nor come before 
it with shield, nor cast a bank 
against it." 

Now Sennacherib and his 
army were besieging a town not 
far from Jerusalem. One night 
a dreadful sickness broke out 
among them, and thousands of 
men and horses died. The Bible 
says, “And it came to pass that 
night that the Angel of the 
Lord went out, and smote in 
the camp of the Assyrians an 
hundred fourscore and live 
thousand; and when they aiose 
early in the morning, beliold, 
they were all dead coipsc's. So 
Sennac henb. king of Assyria, 
depaited and went and leluined 
and dw'clt at Nineveh." 

Sinnachenb niaiched against 
Babylon and completely de- 
stroyed that wonderful old city. 

He even had the watei ol one 
of the canals turned ovet the 
ruins. Tliis, with his other 
cruelties hoi i died the nations all 
around, and at last the tviaid met his doom. 
The Bible tells us, “And it came to pass as 
he was worshipping in the house of his god 
that his two sons smote him with the vord." 
Thus Sennac held), the t* trible fighting king, 
died at the hands ol his own children. 

TEACHING HINTS 

1. Map. — ^Draw on the blackboard a sketch 
map of the I.arid of the Two Rivei- and 
point out the positions of Assur, Babylon, 
Nineveli and the Hittitc country. Compare 
the hill country of the north with the plains 
of the south. 

8. Time diart.— Note on the wall chart 
the period of Sennacherib's rule. Let chil- 


dren c.ilculatc how many yeais ago this 
king hv(*d Not(‘ hovr many \edrs had j)assed 
since llanimuiabi ruled in l^ibylon. 

3. Horsed and chariots. Refer to tlie Class 
Thf tine No. 30 in the portfolio for an illustra- 
tion of an Assyrian king in his chariot. Note 
that the hoise, which vas one (d the last of 
the wild animals to be domestn atv^l, c ime 
from Cential Asia. It wus not yet used 
for draught purposes but only for figliting. 
Note paitieularly tlie mliodiution of iron 
weapons. 

4. Sennacherib and Jerusalem.— The chil- 
dren will be interested in extracts from the 
Biblical account as given in II. Kings xix., 
14-37. They will also be interested in 
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Byron's poein which is here quoted for 

reference: 

The DEbJKnciiON uf Sknnactierih 

The Assyrian came down like the wolf on the 
ft>ld. 

And his ci^horls were gleaming in puqJc and 
gold; 

And the sheen of their spears was like stars 
on the vsea. 

When the blue wave lolls nightly on deep 
Galilee. 

Like the leaves of tlie forest when Summer 
is gieen, 

That host with their banners at sunset were 
seen: 

like the leavi*s of the foiest when Autumn 
hath blown, 

That host on the morrow lay wither'd and 
strown. 

For the Angel of Death spread his wings on 
the blast, 

And breathed in the face of the foe as he 
pass'd; 

And the eyes of the sleepers wax'd deadly 
and chill, 

And th(*ir hearts but once heaved, and for 
ever grew still I 

And there lay the steed with his nostril all 
wide. 

But through it there roll'd not the breath of 
his j>ride : 

And the foam of Ins gasping lay white on the 
turf. 

And cold as the spray of the rock-beating surf. 

And there lay the rider distorted and pale, 

With the dew on his brow and the rust on 
his mail; 

And the tents were all silent, the banners 
alone. 

The lances unlifted, the trumpet unblown. 


And the widows of Assur are loud in their wail, 
And the idols are broke in the temple of 

Baal; 

And the might of the Gentile, unsmote by 

the sword. 

Hath melted like snow in the glance of the 

Lord! 

6. Ninevdi.— This city became the capital 
of Assyria at the time of Sennacherib. It 
was already a splendid place, but the king 
had it enlarged to twice its former size by 
turning the course of a liver, beside wliich 
on a high mound he had built a grand palace. 
Ashur-bani-pal, the mightiest Assyrian king 
and giaiidson of Sennacherib (he reigned 
from 66^-626 B.C.), had a similar palace on 
another mound, litre was a great library 
in which the king had collected ancient 
Babylonian and Sumeiian clay tablets, and 
here scribes and scliolars studi(‘d old records 
and writings. A great collection of 22,000 
clay tablets was discov<‘red in the fallen 
libraiy at Nineveh, where thev had been 
lying for 2,500 years. Tlu^y fonnetl the 
earliest library known in Asia, and an* iKfw 
in the British Museum. 

6. Memory^ work. — {a) The Assyrians weie 
fierce warnors who had weapons of iron, 
horses and chariots and battiTing-rams. 
(h) Sennacherib h(*lped to make Nineveh a 
beautiful city, {c) On all the main roads 
in his Empire he had ofliceis who looked 
after the royal messengers, {d) He meant 
to take Jerusalem, but thousands of his army 
died (hiring one night, (r) He completely 
destroyed the old city of Babylon. 

7. Exercises. — {a) Why did the Assyrians 
become fond of war? {b) Why were cities 
guarded by walls no longer secure against 
the Assyrians? (c) What was the name of the 
new capital of Assyria? (d) How did Sennar 
cherib make his new city beautiful? {e) How 
did the king arrange to send his letters to 
Jerusalem? (/) What did he tell Hezekiah, 
the king of Jerusalem? (g) Why did Senna*^ 
chenb leave Jerusalem and return home? 



VIII. NEBUCHADNEZZAR 

(The Kinc, who iook ihi Jiws ro 13 \b\lon) 


nCTUBE REFERENCE 



Kin ^ in 1 1 ?ani } u in riiL Ko^ai I ark at 


T HL ( liss PkIuu (No ic) m tlie porN 
toho) sho\\^ tlu Tlan^Jiiif^ Cididcns at 
Babylon I lie above illnsti it ion shows 
King Ashui bam pal the gicat king of 
Assyria in the sixth f ciitur^ b c itclming at 
his ease in his polae i al Nineveh \ttenddnts 
with fans of palm leaves ki t p the nr <k) 1 for 
their royal master and liis consort 

INTBODUenON 

The Chaldean*' v^erc the last Semitic 
rulers of Babylonia The capital city of 
Babylon was rebuilt, but they g^ve their 


own ninu to th( coiintu Tlu empiie 
meludtd llu whoh ot tlu ItitiU (ii scent 
NtbiuhadTK//<*r tlu gn ile*-toftlu nnldtan 
empirois leigmd for foitv vears (()Ot 
Bc) llu Bibl( adodni depicts his men 
as oiu of immense po^vcr and mag m flee nee 
Owing to the icpeatid n volts in the W(st 
of the empire, Nebuihadiu//ar severely 
punished the western nitions cspccidlly 
the little H(biew kingdom of Judah Jeru- 
salem was destroyed and many Hebrews 
earned away as captives to Babylon, 586 
B r 

Nebuchadnezzar rebuilt a large part of 
Babylon, whose marvels so impressed the 
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Greek writer Herodotus over a 
century later. The following extracts 
from Herodotus will be helpful to 
the teacher in the lessons on 
Babylon 

The Great Wall.— "Assyria 
possesses a vast number of great 
cities, whereof the most renowned 
and strongest at this time was 
Baliylon, whithei, after the fall of 
Nineveh, the seat of government 
had been removed The following 
IS a description of the place: The 
city stands on a broad plain, and 
IS an exact square, a hundred and 
twenty furlongs in length each way, 
so that the entire circuit is four 
hundred and eighty furlongs. While 
such is its size, in magnificence tliere 
is no other city that approaches to 
it It is suirounded, in the first 
place, by a broad and deep moat, 
full of water, behind which rises a 
wall fifty royal cubits in width, and 
two hundred in height. (The royal 
cubit is longer by three fingers' 
breadth than the common cubit.) 

" And here I may not omit to tell 
the use to which the mould dug 
out of the great moat was turned, 
nor the manner wherein the wall 
was wrought. As fast as they dug 
the moat the soil which they got 
from the cutting was made into 
bncks, and when a sufficient number 
were completed theybaked the bncks 
in kilns. Then they set to building, 
and began with bncking the borders 
of the moat, after which they pro- 
ceeded to construct the wall itself, 
using throughout for their cement 
hot bitumen, and interposing a layer 
of wattled reeds at every thirtieth 
course of the bricks. On the top, 
along the edges of the wall, they 
constructed buildings of a single 
chamber facing one another, leaving 
between them room for a four-horse 


chariot to turn. In the circuit of the wall 
are a hundred gates, all of brass, with brazen 
lintels and side-posts. The bitumen used in 
the work was brought to Babylon from 
the Is, a small stream which flows into the 
Euphrates at the point where the city of the 
same name stands, eight days' journey from 
Babylon. Lumps of bitumen are fotmd in 
great abundance in this river. 

"The city is divided into two portions by 
the river which runs through the midst of 
it. This river is the Euphrates, a broad, 
deep, swift stream, which uses in Armenia, 
and empties itself intc* the Erythraean Sea 
(Persian Gulf). The city wall is brought 
down on both sides to the edge of the stream: 
thence, from the coiners of the wall, there 
is earned along each bank of the river a fence 
of burnt bricks. Ihe houses are mostly three 
and four storeys high; the streets all run 
in straight lines, not only those parallel to 
the river, but also the cross streets which 
lead down to the watei side. At the river 
end of these cross streets are low gates in 
the fence that skirts the stream, which aie, 
like the great gates in the outer wall, of 
brass, and open on the water. 

"The outer wall is the main defence of the 
city. Theje is, however, a second inner 
wall, of less thickness than the first, but 
very little inferior to it in strength. The 
centre of each division of the town was 
occupied by a fortress. In the one stood the 
palace of the kings, surrounded by a wall of 
great stiength and size: in the other was 
the temple of Zeus, a square enclosure two 
furlongs each way, with gates of sohd brass; 
which was also remaining in my time. In 
the middle of the temple there was a tower 
of solid masonry, a furlong in length and 
breadth, upon which was raised a second 
tower, and on that a third, and so on up to 
eight. The ascent to the top is on the out- 
side, by a path which winds round all the 
towers. When one is about half-way up, 
one finds a resting place and seats, where 
persons are wont to sit some time on their 
way to the summit. On the topmost tower 
there is an inner house of the temple, and 
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ioside the house stands a large couch nchly 
adorned, with a golden table by its side 
There is no statue of any kind set op in the 
place/' 



Sketch sho'winc now thf Assyrians 
AND Babylonians buiit Iemplb 
Towsks 


The Land of Babylonia. ' ihc viUolc of 
Babvloma ib like 1 g>pt, mttrs<ctod with 
carwlb Ihe Idigtst ot tlum ill which inns 
towards the winter sun and is imiiissable 
except in bolts is c irriod from the I uplirates 
into anothei stroim called the ligns the 
n\er upon winch the town of Nineveh 
formerly stood Of all the countries that we 
know there is none which is so fruitful in 
gram It makes no preteu'iion, indeed, of 
glowing the fig, the oll^^., tJie vine, or any 
other tiec of the kind, but m grain it is so 
fruitful as to yield ( ommonly tw ) hundred- 
fold, and when the production is t^ e gieatest, 
even three hundred-fedd I he blade of the 
wheat plant and bailey plant is often four 
fingers in breadth As for the millet and the 
sesame I shall not say to what height they 
grow, though within my knowledge, for I 
am not ignorant that what 1 hav’' already 
wntten concerning the fruitfulness of Baby- 
lonia must seem incredible to those who 
have never visited the country The only 
oil they use is made from the sesame plant 
Palm trees gr( w in great numbers over the 
whole of the flat country, mostly of the kmd 
which bears fruit, and this fruit supplies 
them with bread, wme, and honey. They 


are cultivated like the fig tree in all respects, 
among others in this — the natives tie the 
fruit of the male palms, as they are called 
by the Greeks, to the branches of the date- 
bcanng palm, to let the gallfly enter the 
dates and npen them, and to prevent the 
fruit from falhng off I he male palms, like 
the wnld fig tiees, have usually the gallfly 
m their fruit ” 

The Boats. — ' But that which surprises 
me most in the Itind after the city itself, I 
will now proceed to mention The boats 
which come down the river to Babylon are 
cucular, and made of skins The frames, 
which are of willow, are cut in the country 
of the Armenians above Assyria and on 
these which scivc for hulls a cuvermg of 
skins is stretched outside and thus the boats 
are made, without either stem or stem, 
quite round hke a shield ihey are then 
entirely filled with straw, and their cargo 
IS put on board aftci which they are suffeied 
to float down the stream Iheir chief 
freight IS wine stored in casks midc of the 
wood of the palm tiee Ihev are managed 
by two men who stand upright in them, 
each plying an oar, one pulling and the 
other pu<«hing Ihe b<)ats are of vanous 
sizes some larger, some smaller Lach vessel 
has a live ass on board , those of larger size 
have more than Oiie When they reach 
Babylon the cargo is landed and offered 
for sale , aftei which the men break up their 
iKiats, sell the straw and the frames, and 
loading their asses with the skins, set off on 
their way back to Armenia The cuirent is 
too strong to allow a bo 11 to return up 
stream, for which reason they make their 
boats of skins rather than wcx)d On their 
return to Armenia they build fresh boats 
for the next voyage * 

Dress. — “The dress of the Babylonians is 
a linen tunic reaching to tlic feet, and above 
it another tumc made m wool, bc^des which 
they have a short white cloak thrown round 
them, and shoes of a pccuhar fashion, not 
unhke those worn by the Boeotians They 
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have long hair, wear turbans on their heads, 
and anoint their whole bodies with perfumes. 
Everyone carries a seal, and a walldng stick, 
carved at the top into the form of an apple, 
a rose, a lily, an eagle, or something similar; 
for it is not their habit to use a stick without 
an ornament.'" 

A strange oustom.— 'They have no phy- 
sicians, but when a man is ill, they lay him 
in the public square, and the passers-by 
come up to him, and if they have ever had 
his disease themselves or have known anyone 
who has suffered from it, they give him 
advice, recommending him to do whatcvei 
they found good in their own case, or in 
the case known to them; and no one is 
allowed to pass the sick man in silence 
without asking him what his ailment is. 

They bury their dead in honey, and have 
funeral lamentations like the Egyptians." 

CHILDREN’S STORY 

The empire of Ass3rria did not last long 
after the death of Sennacherib. Tlie kings 
who followed him wcie as fierce and cruel 
as he had been, and at last many nations 
joined together and fought against Assyria. 
The great city of Nineveh was destroyed and 
became a heap of ruin.s. Once again Babylon 
became the chief city of the Land of the Two 
Rivers. The new people who now ruled this 
land were called Chaldeans, and the greatest 
of their emperors was Nebuchadnezzar, who 
reigned for forty years. 

This King Nebuchadnezzar also had many 
wars, one of which we must remember. He 
mardied with his army against Jerusalem 
in the little kingdom of Judah. The Bible 
story tells us that the walls of Jerusalem 
were broken down, Solomon's beautiful 
temple was destroyed and all its treasures 
carried away by the king. Most of the Jews 
who were left after the fighting was over 
were taken away as captives to the land of 
Babylon. 

Here is part of the Bible story: "Nebu- 
chadnezzar king of Babylon came against 


the city (of Jerusalem), and his servants 
did besiege it. And Jehoiachin the king of 
Judah went out to the king of Babylon, he, 
and his mother, and his servants, and his 
princes, and his officers: and the king of 
Babylon took him in the eighth year of his 
reign. And he carried out thence all the 
treasures of the house of the Lord, and the 
treasures of the king’s house, and cut in 
pieces all the vessels of gold which Solomon 
king of Israel had made in the temple of the 
Lord, as the Lord had said. And he carried 
away all Jerusalem, and all the princes, and 
all the mighty men of valour, even ten 
thousand captives, and all the craftsmen 
and smiths: none remained, save the poorest 
sort of the people of the land." (II. Kings 
xxiv. 12-T4 ) 

Nebuchadnezzar was not always at war. 
He found time to build once again the city 
of Babylon, and he made it even more 
beautiful and wonderful than Nineveh had 
been. He re-built the temples of the Sun-god 
and the Moon-god, and laid out a fine avenue 
of trees which led from the temples tlyough 
a grand gateway to the palace. The walls 
surrounding the palace were covered with 
many-coloured glazed statues, which showed 
strange figures of birds, animals and fish, 
scenes of the chase and war, and solemn 
I>rocessions. 

By the side of the river were the wonderful 
Hanging Gardens, which were the second of 
the Seven Wonders of the World. It is said 
that a Babylonian queen, who came from 
the hill country, grew tired of the hoi flat 
land of Babylon, and longed for the cool 
air of the hills. So about the palace the king 
had terraces raised on arches one above the 
other, higher and higher till they reached 
the top of the palace. In the terraces were 
planted bright flowers, palms and ferns. 
Then the king and queen and their courtiers 
could rest in the cool shade of the trees high 
on the terraces of this beautiful garden. 

Hundreds of slaves were needed to build 
the palace, the temples and the Hanging 
Gardens, and no doubt many of these slaves 
were the captive Jews. 
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The aty was surrounded by a high wall 
which was so thick and strong that on the 
top were built two rows of houses hke the 
houses in a street, and between the houses 
there was room for a four-horse chariot to 
turn round The foot of the wall outside 
the city was surrounded by a wide deep 
ditch full of water In the wall were a 
hundred bronze gates 


but a stairway wound like a huge snake 
round and round outside the temple fxom 
the bottom to the top, with a restmg 
place and seats about half-way up. On 
the \cry top was the sacred loom of the 
god 

Next time you look at a church steeple 
you will remember that the Babylonians 
first showed men how to build towers. 



(By parmustPH of the /Uusiraied I ondan Ntmt, 

Domestic Lii>s xn Ancient Babyion 

fhid I ic I ir** 1 b I ( 1 (. II *» Ba( vliiuan si < ui in the 1-iritish Mi sc mn 


The gieat nver of the land lan Ihrjiigh 
the middle of the city and divided it into 
two parts The strcc ts were wide an ’ traight, 
and the houses, built of brick, were large 
and high 

In the middle ot the chief temple was a 
lofty tower which was made up of eight 
towers restin'^ on the top of cacli cither, 
the second smaller than the first, and the 
third smaller than the second, and so on. 
There was no stairway inside "the tower. 


The dress and customs of the people in 
Babylon must have seemed very strange to 
the Jews Walking in the streets they would 
see noblemen wearing short white cloaks 
over their two long tunics, one of hnen and 
one of wool Picture a nobleman striding 
along with his slave behind him holding an 
umbrella over him to keep off the heat of 
the sun He is a tall man, with long hair and 
beard both carefully curled, and he carxies 
a walking cane with a golden ram's head, a 
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the handle. 

Perhaps he goes to the market place, 
where he stops to speak to a sick man lying 
in the open street. The Babylonian custom 
is to lay out the sick in the market place. 
Every man who goes by must stop and ask 
the man what his illness is, and if he has had 
it himself he must tell the man how he can 
be cured. 

The nobleman strolls along the river bank 
and looks at the boats. Very curious boats 
they are too! They are round, something 
like our washing baskets, and arc made 
vvith a willow framework over which hides 
are stretched. Two men steer the boat down 
the stream, but they cannot row it back 
again because tlie river runs too swiftly. 
How then do they manage to get back home? 
Well, they always take an ass with them. 
When their trip down stream is done, they 
sell the frame of the boat, pack the skins on 
the ass, and walk back home. Wlien they 
want to go down the nver again they make 
another fmmework, stretch on the skins, 
put the ass aboard, and float down as 
before. 

TEACHING HINTS 

1 . Hanging Gardens.— These gardens, wc 
are told, consisted of beautiful planted trees 
and flowers, on the topmost of a seiies of 
arches some seventy-five feet high, and in 
the form of a square, each side of which 
measured four hundred Greek feet. Water 
was raised from the Euphrates by means of 
a screw. (See the Reference Book, No. 19.) 

8* Herodotus. — If time permits read some 
of the passages quoted from Herodotus in 
the "Introduction.” Note particularly the 
passage dealing with the food of the Baby- 
lonians — the children are generally very 
hazy on this matter. Note that "everyone 
carries a seal.” Stone was very scarce in 
Babylonia and the art of seal cutting on 
semi-precious stones reached an extraordinary 
degree of perfection. 


This picture, whidi is based on a Baby* 
Ionian scene in the British Museum, is thus 
described by the artist, Mr. A. Forestier. 
"The master is seen reclining on the couch, 
while his favourite wife, sitting close to 
him, before the small table, plays with her 
little boy. The nurse (in the foreground) 
holds a baby with whom his sister is seen 
playing. Two attendants, one at each end 
of the couch, keep the flies away with their 
whisks, while the aipbearer fills the master’s 
cup with wine. A little to the left (back- 
ground) a woman is seen dancing to the 
accompaniment of harps and flutes and 
clapping hands. Eunuchs bringing a tray of 
fruit are coming from the house, and the 
doorkeeper watches the scene from the door- 
step.” 

4. Memory work. — (a) Nebuchadnezzar, 
a famous king of the Chaldeans, conquered 
Babylon, (b) This king clestioyr'd Jerusalem 
and took away the Jews to live in his own 
land, (c) The new Babylon was a grand city 
surrounded by high w'alls. In it were the 
king's palace with its Hanging Gardens, 
and a temple with a lofty tower, (d) Other 
sights of, ♦Babylon were the straight streets 
and lofty houses; the great river on which 
were round boats; the market places where 
sick people were laid out. 

5. Exercises. — («) Why was the city 

of Nineveh destroyed ? (6) Why do the 

Jews specially remember Nebuchadnezzar? 

(c) How came the Jews to hve in Babylon? 

(d) What were the “Hanging Gardens”? 

(e) How was the city of Babylon defended? 
{f) How did people get to the top of the 
temple tower? (g) Why were sick people 
put in the market place? (A) Why did 
boatmen on the river always take an ass 
with them? (r) Write sentences explaining; 
(i) How the king of Judali and his people 
were taken to Babylon. (2) How one of 
the kings carried out a great work to 
please his queen. (3) How the walls round 
Babylon were built. 



IX. CYRUS THE PERSIAN 

(Tiil King Who Helped the Jews) 

nCTUBB REFERENCE 



PsRSiAM Cylinder Seal 


T HL Class Pu turc (No 20 in the port- 
folio) shows .in As*- > nan King Hunting 
Lions It IS based on the above 
pictorial pait of a Pcrsi? » c} hnder seal I he 
king in his chiriot is hunting lions in a palm 
plantation C> liiidc r se ils wt re used all over 
Western Asia for sealing legal and commer- 
cial documents Tin y generally consisted 
of small, hard, stone rollers on which were 
engraved legends, 01 animals of vanous 
kmds, c g- lions, bulls, sheep, goats, etc To 
ratify a contract the cylinder bearing the 
name of the witness or contracting party 
was rolled o\er the moist clay of the contract 
tablet in the space provided foi it. Marble, 
jasper, rock crystal, emerald, topaz, lapis 
lazuli and other semi-precious stones weie 
employed in the manufacture of seals The 
outhne of the resign was cut with a graver 
made of metal, and the deeper parts were 
hollowed out by means of a dn^. The hole 


pierced thiough the length of the s( il would 
enable the owner to ^'any it bv a string and 
it might also be worn as an oinaincnt, or 
amulet, or talisman 

A number of cylinder seals — Pabylonian, 
Assyiian, Persian, etc, can be -jccn at the 
British Museum, 


INTRODUCTION 

About the year 2000 b c the peoples of 
the Land of the Two Rivers and the Aegean 
were threatened by Tiido-Luropcan tnbes 
from the northern regions of Asia Kassites 
seized Babylonia, the Mitanni estabhshed 
a kingdom in Northern Syria, and the 
Achaeans began their plunder of the Aegean 
world During the next thousand years 
they were followed by other Indo-European 
tnbes, e.g. Medes, Persians, Phrygians, 
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Lydians, Dorians, lonians, Sabines, Latins 
and Celts/' 

Thus began the struggle for supremacy 
between the gr(‘at white race of the Indo- 
Europeans of the north, and the Semitic 
settleis of the Fertile Crescent. In course 
of time the Indo-Europeans (our own 
ancestors) extended fiom the frontiers of 
India in the east, westward acioss all Europe 
to the Atlantic. 

Tliese Indo-European tribes were primarily 
pastoral in habit, but they depended on 
the ox rather than on the sheep or goat 
for the necessities of hfc. From the nomads 
of the steppes tliey had leanied the use of 
the horse, and it was piobably they who 
had made the horse known to Assyna and 
Babylon. These tribes weie not nomads 
like the shepherds of the steppes, for they 
held invented or learned an extensive 
agriculture. Bailey was their pnncipal 
grain ciop, and from it they made bread 
and a fciinented dunk. 1 hey possessed rude 
agricultural tools, as well as wheeled wagons, 
buildings and furniture. In th(»ir eaihest 
raids the warnois had been aimed with 
bronze weapons, but by the time they 
besieged Troy (c. 1194 b c ) they had weapons 
of iron to which they owed much of then 
success in war. 

In this chapter we are concerned with 
the Modes and Persians who had established 
themselves on the plateau of Iian to the 
east of the Land of the Two Rivers, the 
Medes to the north near the Caspian Sea, 
and the Persians far south of them m the 
mountainous country to tJie noilh and east 
of the Persian Gulf. 

The Medes soon became politically impor- 
tant, for they joined with the Babylonians, 
and in 606 b.c. overthrew the tyrant 
Assyrian city of Nineveh, which for so long 
had kept all the nations around in tenor. 
Then tlie Modes began to build up an 
cmpiic for themselves which lasted for sixty 
years and included Persia, Assyria proper, 
and the country as far north as the Armenian 
mountains and westwaids in Asia Minor 
(over regions which had once been Hittite) 


to the nver Hslys which bordered the 
Lydian kingdom. 

The Lydians of the Aegean coast were a 
piosperous people, who gained their wealth 
by commerce between the Aegean world 
and the Land of the Two Rivers. They 
woie clever and cultivated, for they had 
adopted the Minoan civilisation ; their 
system of roads, with caravanserics, or inns, 
for travellers, was far in advance of the 
times ; they probably invented a system of 
coinage. 

Dunng the first 
half of the sixth 
century b c. most 
of the rich lands of 
the west, from the 
Aegean Sea to the 
head of the Peisian 
Gulf, were shared 
by the Lydians, the 
Medes and the 
Chaldeans. 1 hen 
the Persians des- 
cended upon the 
lands and quickly 
established them- 
selves over the 
whole territory and 
beyond." 

The career of 
Cyius, the founder 
of the gieat Pcisian 
empire, is one of 
the most amazing 
in histoiy. It is almost incredible that in 
so few years he could have developed a 
small independent kingdom into one of the 
greatest empires of antiquity. 

Religion. — ^The Persians lived as simple 
peasants on the edge of the Iranian plateau; 
they tilled their fields and strove to live in 
obedience to the beautiful religion they and 
the Medes had brought with them from their 
northern home. It had been formulated 
there many centuries earlier by Zoroaster, 
one of the world's great religious teachers, 
and it is still the religion of the Parsees in 



Cyrus iiir r»RFAT 
AS A God 
Lmestone relie {Persta) 

Thr figure has four wings A 
sm ill horn grows out of his 
frrnplr The riaboiaie hcaddms 
consists of two horns supporting 
three solar discs with plumes and 
sei peats. 
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—2000 shows, are descended from the 
Persians Zoroaster, who is supposed 
-1900 have lived somewhere about 

1000 B c , taught that there was 
one God only, Ahuramazda, Lord 
—180 Righteousness, Light and Life 

He, however, was always engaged 
—1700 m a struggle against Ahnman, the 
Lord of Evil, Darkness and Death 
—1600 (whom the Jews later knew as 
Satan) It was man's sarred duty 
I to help in this struggle on the side 

of good by tilhng the desert soil to 
bring out its goodness, by speaking 
-1400 the truth and living upnghlh him- 
self, and if need be by fighting loyally 
I- non who represented the 

Lord of Light on eaith All life 
espe cnlly the hfe of the soul, shared 
—1200 Zoroaster taught) in this etem d 
sti ugglc and aftc r dc ath man would 
1100 b( nuardid acuudnig to the pait 
lie had placed in it 

Such a (ntd one ol the highest 
\(t (vohtd by man, wa® bound to 
produce a noble race who needed 
900 only a leidcr to make them into a 
great nation 

' soo 

Cyras. — ^Ihis leader appealed m 
th( lorm of Lyti , tJiC king of the 
tinv kingdom of Elim in T’eisia 
lie came to the throne ii BC 
-faoo and soon succeeded in uniling the 
^ ‘•cattcied tnbes of Peisia into a 
single nation He at oncf ic\oltcd 
j against the Medts, and in three 

\edrs his peasant soldwis had de- 
—400 leatcd the Median king, and he w*is 
I able to unite Media and Pei » t unde r 

[-300 his own leadership The nations 
1 were so completely welded into one 

^-200 conquest, that we speak of 

' the laws of the Medes and l\ i sians " 
as if V were one people Susa was 

—100 the Qf Persian government. 

The army which had achieved this 
—0 was made up chiefly of bowmen 


were remarkable archers, and no foe could 
stand before the showxr of deadly arrows 
they poured into the enemy ranks Many 
Persians were skilled horsemen, too, and 
the cavalry usually completed the defeat 
the archers had begun Skill in archery and 
good horsemanship were therefore prized b}^ 
the Persians more than any other quahty 
except honesty Herodotus savs that every 
Persian boy was taught "to nde, to shoot 
with the bow, and to speak the truth " 

With this well-trained ainiy at his com- 
mand Cyius began a career of conquest He 
was so successful that the neighbouring 
nations, including Babylon, Lydia, Egypt 
and the Gieek cit > -state®, occame alaiiucd 
and formed an alliance against him lea by 
Croesus, king of Lvdia Ihis kingdom had 
now become so rich and prosperous that 
Croesus was renowned for his wealth, and 
' to be as n( h is C rof sus " is still a proverbi il 
expression C>ius immedntcl}^ marched on 
I y<lia, crossed the Hal>s, and di haled 
Croesus 5 1() n c 

1 or SIX >ears Cjrus was engaged in stem- 
ming a Scythiin in\asion on his eastern 
frontiers but m 5 n r In was tree to turn 
his attention to Babylon ith surprising ease 
this city was taken and in the following year 
Cyrus sent the exiled fews back to Jeiusalc m 

The conquest of B ylon added the whole 
of the new Babylonian Fm]>iic ^which 
extended to the frontiers of Eg>pt) to ^hat 
of Pcisid, and the lVr'»ian hinpire stretched 
o\er the whole of western Asia Whe^n m 
525 BC, C\ius'i> son, Cambvbes, conquind 
Lgypt (the last of the great I ingdoins of the 
old world) the Persian Empire was fir 
greater than any of its piedccessors And 
such it remained for over a century and a 
half This e*mpire held together partly 
because there was no greater power to 
de:>troy it, mainh because of the wcll- 
pl mned government of Cyrus, and of Darius 
the Great wlio succeeded Cambyses 

Gtovemment. — ^When we think of this 
great empire stretching over 2,000 miles 
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Persian Tributaries 

R$txet from ths Gnat Hall of Xerxes Penepoltt 
Ihr tnlnitirir*! iiitr dtii^l by a chin brrlain witl a wind of office brine oflenDgs to the king 
Whit 1 ) ks 1 kp 1 pin of scalea la prr bably a yoke for carrying leavy weigl ts 


from fast to west il ib ima/ing to icflect 
til'll all this teiiitory, with the \arying 
nations it contained was governed by one 
man Onlv by gieit skill in organisation 
could this liTve been aclinved Ihe Persian 
monarch was mide king of Babylonia and 
^ F»ypt but the rest of the empire w'ls 
divided into twenty " satrapies ' or prov- 
inces, each with its governor, or ‘ satrap " 
These satrapies so long as they paid regular 
tribute and sent soldiers to the lung’s army, 
were left \ery much to themselves But to 
keep a check on possible revolt, the king 
kept officials in each state, known by the 
picturesque name of the ' Kings Eyes" or 
the "King's Lars," to report any threatened 
risings 

Communication between the king and his 
dominions was kept up by a wonderful 
system of roads and messengers, which 
enabled news to be carried surpnsingly 
swiftly These roads were also excellent 
trade routes, and many of our present 
possessions were brought along them first 
by the Persians The hen, for instance, was 
first brought into Western Asia at this time. 


and later found 
its way westward 
to Europe. The 
roads were kept 
in good repair, 
and shelters for 
travellers placed 
at convenient 
intervals along 
them The secret 
of mamtaming 
the system of 
roads had been 
learned from the 
I ydians The 
Royal Road 
which ran from 
Susa to Sardis 
was the wonder 
of the age 
Another means 
of communica- 
tion was by sea 
In spite of tluir being an inland nation, 
the Persians possessed .i strong fleet and 
mide themselves supreme in the^ eastern 
Mcditciranean Ilius yet another avenue 
of trade was opened up Ihe ourrounding 
nations tiaded willingly with the merchants, 
for the king furnished them with a fine gold 
coinage (also copied fiom the I vdians) and 
allowed his "satraps" to com silver as well 
Danus was lord of the Levantine coast, the 
fleets of Egyptians, Phoenicians, Lydians 
and Greeks obeyed his will 
At Susa (the "bhushan ' of the Bible) 
the king lived in stately splendour, but he 
spent the winter at Babylon, paying occa- 
sional visits to his capital city His sump- 
tuous palaces were built mainly in styles 
borrowed from the older races Here were 
to be found the winged bulls of Babylon 
alongside the colonnades of pillars from 
Egypt* 2md the gorgeously-coloured walls of 
glazed bnck imitated from Assyna In this 
way the great civilisations which made up the 
empire contnbuted each its share to its life. 
Babylon was the centre of its commercial 
hfe and the greatest market of the world. 
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In many ways the Persian civihsation 
in itself was better than all those that had 
gone before In the first place, when the 
necessary fighting was over, the empire was 
held together by trade and not by war, 
and the subject peoples no longer lived in 
terror of sudden raids by fcroaous soldiers 
Persian rule was the mildest men had ever 
known Secondly, the Persian kings were 
generous to conquered peoples, as we have 
already seen from Cjmis's humane treatment 
of the Jews In particular, they were 
tolerant of the religious views of the con- 
quered Probably, this was due to the 
influence of their own beautiful leligion 
It is easy to understand how the Persians 
would feel sympathy for the pure mono- 
theism of the Jtws and allow them to 
return to thtir sacred city, and re instituh* 
the worship of Jehovah, in readiness for 
the coming of the Messiah they expected 

CHILDBEN’S STORY 

Bel ore we begin this story you must look 
on the map foi the countries called Lydia, 
Media and Ptrsia Ihe I ydians, Mcdcs and 
Persians were peoples who came fiom the 
forests and grasslanils of Asia hor hundreds 
of ytars these people had been pressmg 
westward:! towiids the land of the Two 
Rivers Ih^y looktd wit envy on the fine 
buildings the gold and the jewels, and the 
well watered fields, and slowly the\^ became 
stronger and strorigei in fighting men till 
they wire able to win these lands 

About si\ hundifd yt ars before Chi is t was 
bom the Lydians hid reached Asia Minor 
and ruled o\er the coast lands on the borders 
of the Aegean Sea They were a clever 
people who learned much from the . * nderful 
land of Ciete They were famous for their 
fine roads along which merchants travelled 
back\Fards and forwards from then land 
to distant Babylon fheir merchants had 
become nch, an I their king Croesus (560-546 
B c.) was so n( ^ that to this day we some- 
times say of a man that he is ‘'as nch as 
Croesus " 


FTomUupi^T$ X^ipyright By perntuton 

by Herbert Schmalz of ljuideker & Brown, 

iJd London ECm pub 
Itshers of the Inrge engraving 

By the Waters of Babylon 

Ncl 1 b)dnc7zai anifd*iwa> the lew tc Bibvlof 

The Medc<!, who lived near the Caspian 
Sea, had won much land from the Assyrians, 
and beyond them were the Persians the 
most powerful people of all You will see 
from the map what a great country Persia 
was. We are now ready to continue our 
story of the Jews. 
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When Nebuchadnezzar carried away the 
Jews to Babylon he did not treat them 
cruelly. He let them make new homes in 
his land, and some of them were given 
imiDortant work to do. 

But the Jews could not forget that they 
were in a strange land. They often thought 
of their lost city of Jerusalem and the 
beautiful temple on the hill called Mount 
Zion. When they were asked to sing the 
joyful songs they used to sing in Jerusalem 
they could onl}’ weep. 

the waters of Babylon we sat down 
and wept : wlien we remembered thee, 
O Zion. 

As for our harps, W'e hanged them up; 
upon the tr(‘es that are therein. 

For they that led us away captive* 
requiied of us then <i song, and 
melody, in our heaviness: Sing us 
one ol the songs of Zion. 

How shall w'p sing the Lord's song: in 
a strange land?" 

There were with the Jews some holy men 
called prophets who told them not to forget 
God in thia strange land, for they could jjrav 
to Him in Babylon as they prayed to Him 
in Jerusalem. The Jews in their tiouble 
thought more and more about God than they 
had ever done before, and they began to 
see that the God whom they wwshipped wus 
not a (jod for them alone, but for all the 
people in the world. 

TTiey remembered how, long years before, 
Moses had been sent to lead the Israelites 
out of the land of Egypt, and they prayed 
and hoped that God would send some one 
to lead them back again to their old home 
of Jerusalem. At last after fifty years a new 
king ruled in Babylon, and he let the Jews 
go home. 

This king was Cyrus the Persian. At first 
Cyrus ruled over a tiny kingdom called Elam, 


which was in the lofty hill country in the 
south of Persia. But he gradually got 
together a strong army of bowmen and 
horsemen and became the leader of the 
Persians. In battle the bowmen marched 
shoulder to shoulder pouring deadly showers 
of arrows on the foe. Some of his soldiers had 
learned to fight on horseback. These horse- 
men were dressed in a strange manner. 
They wore trousers, which were more con- 
venient for horse riding than the long robes 
such as the Babylonians wore. 

The Lvdians, Mt'dcs, Egyptians and Baby- 
lonians all joined together to keep off the 
Persians. But it was useless. City after city 
was captured by Cyrus, till all nations were 
terrified of the king and his fierce Persian 
scddicrs. 

Cynis was not only a great soldier, he was 
also clever. One day he had to fight an army 
that had many more horses than he had. 
This made the enemy's army stioiiger than 
his own. C'yius, how'ever, had some camels, 
and he know that horses h«ite the sight and 
smell of these animals. He jml the camels 
in front of his soldiers, and wiicn the hoises 
of the enemy saw and smelt tliem, they ran 
away, and Cyrus's army won the battle. 

FirsV Cyrus took tlie land of the Medes 
and joined that to his own kingdom. Then 
he marched against Lydia. Tlic rich king 
(Voesiis was taken prisoner, but Cyrus was 
content to take his kingdom and let him 
go free. 

The king was now busy for a few years 
fighting on the borders of his own lands, 
and then he marched against Babylon. 
Nebuchadnezzar was dead and the new 
king had left Babylon in the hands of a 
prince called Belshazzar. When one of 
C3n’us's generals came wdth an army to the 
great walls of the city, the gates were 
opened and the soldiers marched in without 
any fighting. C5TUS now became king of 
Babylon, and the Jews wondered whether 
this new king would be kind to them. They 
had not long to wait. Almost the first thing 
Cyrus did was to say, "All Jews may go 
back to their homes." 
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How glad they were* Some of them, who 
had houses and faimhos in Babylon, preferred 
to stay there, but many started on the long 
journey to Jerusalem How grateful they 
must have been to King Cyrus* In Jem 
Salem they built a new temple though it 
was not sucli a grand one as Solomon had 
built 

King Cyms was killed in battle and laid 
to rest in a ma-isive tomb, which ma> still 
be seen in the old capital city of Persepohs 
A few years went by and messengers began 
to amve in Babylon with sad news from 
Jerusalem 

"We have le built the temple,' tlicy said, 
"but we have no tunc to Innld up the ill 
lound the city to keep awa> our entnius 
for they are always attacking us 

Now a Jew n imcd Nehemiah \v is the 
king’s cuplicaicr, and when he hoaid the 
news he was very sad lhat night, when 
he poured out the king s wine, his 1 ice was 
pale 

the king sat in his hall with Ins queen 
be idc him It was a splendid plic< I he 
walls and ceilings were covcied with glittering 
plates of gold, and the lloor with jmiple 
carpets Winged bulls wilh 1mm in heads 
stood as sentinels before the silver doois of 
the hall, and m the court of the jialace the 
body guilds, their lances ornirnentcd with 
gold and silver ajqiles, wei« diawn up 
They wore golden brcastx>lates over their 
purple coats, short swords in guide she iths 
glittering with jewels, and high I’er^aii caps 

When the king saw Nclumiahs sad fice 
he said, "O Nehemiah what sorrow is in 
your hearts " 

Nehemiah was afraid but he answered, 
" Let the king live for e\ ei I am sad l^eeausc 
the city of my fathers lies in rums 

"What can I do to help you'' ' asked the 
kmg Then Nehemiah prayed to God, and 
said boldly, "O king, send me to the city 
of my fathers, lhat I may build it up again ” 

"Go then,*' s< * the king And Nehemiah 
rejoiced and went. 

When he rame to Jerusalem, he set the 
Jews to build up the wall. Each builder 


could work with one hand only, foi in the 
other he held a sword or a spear I he people 
worked hard, the wall was finished, and the 
Jews could live m safety inside it 

What rejoicmg there was when all was 
done! In the Psalms we read ' When the 
Lord turned again the captivity ot Zicui, 
we were like them that dieam. Ihen was 
our mouth filled with laughter, and our 
tongue with singing " All the people 
crow lit d to the temple and llitic the laws 
of God were icad, and the people pioinised 
to lead good lives 

It bcc imc the fiistoin of all fine jeivs to 
go up to Jtriisakm al th« (irt it I oasis until 
St vt Illy \ears after tin Birth of ( hnst, 
when liiusdcm was uttcily destiovec* by 
the Romans 

Ihe Jews sfiJl rcmembti Kmg Cyrus 
tlun gicat deliverer who set them frrt from 
the king of lUbvlon lh«\ never agim 
had a king or i kmg<lom of thin ('Wii lluy 
had something h )we\er, more listing tlian 
a kingdom uid that w is their itligion iiid 
the Hebiew Jhide Hu pnests in Jerusalem 
colleitcd dl Ihc laws and old tones and put 
them into one book which is almost the 
same book as the Old lestainent of our 
Bible 

The Persians. Cyiuss son idded Lg\pt 
to the gri it Peisiin I mpire wlueh lifted 
foi iiioie than one hundi d and lilt> \eirs 
We have seen how kind ( >nis w is to the 
Jews, aid we know that thi Persians did 
not treat their (onqutred piopk erutlly 
Ihc IVrsians weic rcligioj'» people who 
beheved that men mu-it weuk hard to jile isi 
the Lord of light and Life, that above tJl 
things they must sjieak the truth and fight 
for the king 1 veiy Persian boy was tauglit 
‘ to nde, to shoot with the bow, and to 
speak the truth " Tlie king’s word was 
sacred When once he had spoken a command 
il could never be altered We often si)eak of 
the "laws of the Medes and Persians ' as 
something which cannot be changed When 
the fighting was done the kings helped all 
men to work and trade, they did not rule 
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by fear as the tcmble Assynans had done 
The great empire was divided mto twenty 
parts, over each of which was a governor, or 
"satrap " In each part the king kept officers 
who v^ere the " King’s Eyes" and the '* King’s 
Ears,” f\er watching and hstening to see 
and licar what was going on 

Jhc l^cisians kept and extended the grand 
roads of the I > dians, so that swift messengc rs 
could carry news from one part of the 
empiic to anothei On these roads were inns 
whcic travellers and merchants could rest in 
quiet and safety, and here fresh horses ready 
saddled weie kept foi the io\al messengers 
Ihc wonder of the age was the Koyal Road 
which led fiom the king s city of Susa to the 
city of Sardis in l^cha Ihe I^ersiaiis loo, 
had man} ships, and they were loids o\cr 
the shijis of the Egyptians, Phoeniciins, 
Lydians and (irccks 

In the nc\t stones wc shall Icain what 
happened to the Persians when tlwy fought 
against the Cineks 

TEACHINO HINTS 

1. Uap. Draw the map on the bluk- 
board, and iKunt out the countius of the 


Lydians, Elamites, Persians, Medes and 
Babylonians Note the positions of Susa 
and Sardis, and the Royal Road. As the 
lesson proceeds shade the portion which 
represents the extent of the Peisian Empire 
under Cyrus Egypt was not conquered till 
the following reign of Cambyses 

2. The captivity. — ^The Babylonish cap- 

tivity had a marked effect on the Jews. 
Ihcy learned much from the civilisation 
of the Babylonians Ihc teaching of the 
Prophets and the gradual collection of the 
wntmgs to make the Hebrew Bible influenced 
the world When all the Semitic nations 
(except the Arabs, who remained unconquei- 
ablc) were swept away, the |cws were held 
together by the teachings of the Bible 
Jeiusalein w.iS a nominal capital, their real 
cit3 was this Book of books The Jews 
without a country, ot city, scattcri d through- 
out the woild arc linked bv the in\isible 
chain of worship to the one God (( omparc 
the <aptiMt> 111 Babylon with the Israelites 
in Eg>pt ) , 

3 . Persian soldiers. An illustration of a 
Persian soldici is given in the Class Picture 





NinevehV 

Assur* MEDIA 

eabj^on SowkpERsiA 


Sketch Map vor the Blackboard 
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No. 22. Note the trousers and the pointed 
cap. 

4. Belshazzar, — This man was the Crown 
Prince and a noted general The last of the 
Babylonian kings, Nabonidas, was more 
interested in religious and antiquaiian pur- 


smts than in go\crnment, and Babylonia 
vr^s left m the hands ol his son In an 
inscnption (belonging to the first year of 
Nabonidas) which has betn discovrrcd in 
the ruins of the omple of the Moon-god at 
Ur he IS called n^y "first-born son," and the 


king prays that "he may not give way to 
sin/' but "that the fear of the great 
divinity" of the Moon-god may "dwell in 
his heart " 

5. Memory work.— (a) The Jews in 
Babylon were sad, but their prophets told 
them to ask God in their pra^tis to send a 
delivcier to let thtm go liome to Jerusalem 
(b) Cyrus the Persian who had many bow- 
men and horse me i, conqueriel the lands of 
the Modes, 1 ydians and C h ildcans (t) When 
he conquired Balnlon he let the Jtws go 
home to build a n(w temple at J<iusaleni 
(d) I vtiv Ptisian bov is taught to nde, 
to shoot v\illi the bow and to speak the 
truth {() I he laws of ihe 
Modes and p£ rsians i ould not 
be changed 

6. Exercises.— (a) \\ hy 

< 1 k 1 the Jews in Bibvlon 
remember Moses^ (6) lor 
whit wcio tlic l3dians fim- 
ous^ (f) If 3 on wanted to 
plav tlie pait of a Persian 
soldier how would you dress '' 
(d) Why were the Jews 
glad when Cyrus took Bab3 
lon^ (e) \V h3' was Ise he mi ih 
sad when he was pouring 
out the king s wint^ (f) What 
w as the n i me of tl e c ity whit h 
\chcmiali called the cit3 of 
my fathers ^ (^) What wire 
the first wolds that a s(i\ int 
slid when he sj)ol t to thj 
king^ (A) W 1 at does this 
»‘tory tell us about caipcts^^ 
apples^ inns^ ships^ (t) Write 
sentences to explain the 
following (i) That the Jews m Babylon were 
sad (2) That the king of Lydia was very 1 ich 
(3) Ihat camels were sonu times used in 
baltk (4) lliat Cyrus was kind to the 
Jewc (5) That a Persian king knew what 
was going on in every part of his empire 



Crobsits on tub Pyre 

AUte tastpatfUtfH m Louvrg 


Cronw, the King of I ydia round whone history much legend gathered sai 1 by 
Herodotus to have tieen (la ed on the pyre by order of bis conqueror Cyrus (ynis 
then changed hts mind and hi^ ser ants being unalle to put out tht flames Aiiollo 
did so, at the mvoeation of Croesus ihis vase seems to illustrate a diflerent \enion 
of the story Here C oesus is sho^vn sitting in state h )ldi ig » sceptre and pouring 
a libatwn from a phial A slave is doing something to the pyre, but it is not 
« clear what be is doing 



X. PHEIDIPPIDES 

(The Swift Kumner) 


FICTUBE REFERENCE 



Finish of the Foot Race at the Olympic Games 

(Class Pictuic No. 21 iu the jxjitfolio) 


INTRODUenON 

Hellas, the world’s school.— We have now 
to trace the rise of Greece, or Hellas as the 
Greeks called their ow'n land. We have 
spoken of the great Indo-European invasion 
which took place roughly during the thou- 
sand years from 2000 to 1000 b.c. The 


invaders gradually pushed their way into 
Eastern Europe, driving their flocks before 
them, with their wives and children in rough 
carts drawn by horses. 

Finding that the land was well-watered 
(and therefore that pasture .was good) they 
settled in groups of villages. One village 
in each group, generally by reason of its 
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better situation, gradually came to be 
more important than the others, and to be 
looked on as their capital. The city usually 
grew up about a hill called the acropolis," 
or hill of refuge, to which the people could 
flee in time of danger. Here were the king's 
palace and tlie temples of the gods. Such 
a group of villages with one central town 
came to be called a city-state. 

In time there were hundreds of these 
Greek city-states scattered throughout the 
mainland of Greece, on the numerous 
islands, and along the coasts of Asia Minor 
and the Mediterranean. But, though all the 
people who lived in them were Greeks who 
spoke different forms of the same language, 
the cities were completely separate, cut off 
from each otlier by rivers and mountain 
ranges. Each liad its own government, its 
own laws and customs, and even its own 
local god. 

Athens and Sparta. — Tlie city-states were 
constantly qaanclling among thems<dves, 
and they never formed a united empire like 
Egypt or Babylonia. I'he two most impor 
tant cities, and therefore the two ticrcest 
rivals, were Athens and Sparta. All through 
Ancient Greek history these two cities were 
fighting for supremacy. Sparta eventually 
conquered Athens, becau.se the Spartans 
were the better soldiers, out Athen* had a 
greater effect on world history, because the 
Athenians were the nobler race. 

The chief cause of this diff«Tence is 
thought to be that the invasion of Greece 
took place in several great waves. The 
Athenians came down with the earlier wave 
of invaders, known as the lonians, and 
mingled happily with the peaceful people 
they found in the east of the pMiinsula. 
The Spartans came on a later wave, called 
the Dorians, and settled in the south, among 
a fierce people whom they could only 
subdue by continual fighting. The Athenians 
lived a more less peaceful life, but the 
Spartans were busy subduing revolts 

among the conquered people, whom they 
made their slaves. To enable them to do 


this they needed a constant supply of 
excellent soldiers, with the result that all 
the Spartans were soldiers, Evcrytliing else 
was done by the slaves, or "helots." In the 
life of a Spartan the service of Sparta came 
before his own pleasure. The Spartan father 
carried his new-born child to the Spartan 
council, and if it was not absolutely strong 
and healthy it was exposed on the hills or 
outside a temple to die. 

If strong, the boj’ liv»‘d villi his mother 
till he was seven, and was then taken away 
to the state school (a sort of barracks) to be 
educated till he was twenty years of age. 
The education was mainly physical, and was 
meant to make the boy obedient, able to 
endure hardship, and ready to fight to the 
last for his native city. Tlius reading and 
writing were considered unnecessary and 
were barely taught, but tliere veic endle.ss 
physical exercises and diills. 'fhe boy had 
plain food and very little of it; he wore 
only one garment, whatevci the weather, 
and slept on ru.shes, which he mu.st gather 
with his bare hands, showing no signs of 
pain when they wcie cut bv the iccds. Tf 
he wanted more food he must steal it, and 
if caught stealing was flogged for being 
caught! He was also flogged iieriodically 
for no reason at all, but to accustom him to 
painl The education of gills, too, was on 
similar lines. Spat tail women admired 
courage in a man more than any other 
virtue. "Return mih your sliield or upon 
it," a mother would say to her son setting 
out to battle. She meant, "Return cither 
victorious or dead" — for dead bodies were 
carried home on their shields. We still speak 
of hard discipline and strict living as 
"Spartan." 

The result of suth training was a race of 
utterly fearless but uneducated .soldiers. A 
Spartan could do what ho was told, but he 
could not please himself. His whole life 
was controlled by law. He must -marry at 
thirty, and leave the army at sixty. He 
must build his house with no other tools 
than an axe and a saw, and content himself 
with a log cabin. He must have no gold 
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or silver money, and the iron coinage of 
Sparta was so heavy that it took a pair of 
oxen to carry an amount equal to £50. He 
must not trade, and as the Spartans hated 
all strangers, and remained shut up in their 
city, he saw little of the outside world except 
when he sallied out to fight. It is not sur- 
prising that the Spartans, content with 
this narrow, uncultured life, have left no 
literature or art by which we can remember 
them. 

By contrast the life of the Athenians was 
gracious and beautiful. So far from shutting 
themselves off from the lest of men, they 
were eager traders, and, as St. Paul found, 
" spent their time in nothing else, but either 
to hear or to tell some new thing." They 
eagerly welcomed strangers like himself, 
and listened to anything they had to say 
of "the good, the true and the beautiful " 

The Athenian lived in accordance with 
these three qualities. £ver3^hing he did, 
from the way he put on his robe to the way 
he pronounced his words, and everything 
he had, from the pots and pans in the kitchen 
to the statue of Hermes at his door, must be 
perfect. 

It is mainly to Athens, and to the treasures 
of art and literature that she left behind, 
that we owe our knowledge of Greece and of 
the Hellenic civilisation, (A fuller account 
of Athenian life will be given in a later 
chapter, but enough has been said to 
show its extreme difference from that of 
Sfiarta.) 

The Qames. — Once in lour years the 
differences and disagreements between Athens 
and Sparta and all the other city-states were 
forgotten, when the Greeks assembled at 
the great festival known as "The Games." 
All the Greek festivals and public holidays 
were connected with religion, as are so many 
of our own, e.g. Christmas, Easter and 
Whitsun. Throughout the year there were 
special days consecrated to one or other of 
the many gods ol Greece, and the Games 
were held in honour of Zeus, the king of all 
the gods, for it was believed that a display 


of manly strength was particularly pleasing 
to him. They took place at Olympia, a 
plain on the west coast of Greece, under the 
shadow of Mount Olympus. Hither came 
Greeks from all parts of the country, from 
Asia Minor, and from the Greek colonies 
along the Mediterranean as far west as 
Italy and Sicily. The Games were open 
only to those of Greek blood. No criminal 
might compete. No fighting might break 
the sacred truce while the Games were being 
held. At first, they consisted of simple 
tests of endurance such as the Spartans 
loved — boxing, running, jumping, wrestling, 
casting the javelin and throwing the discus. 
Later, was added chariot racing in great 
four-horse chariots which thundered along 
while the driver had much ado to hold the 



Casting the Javelin 


horses in check, and the passenger showed 
his skill by leaping out of the chariot and 
back while it was going at full speed. Later 
still, horse racing was added. The reward 
of the winner was only an olive wreath, but 
this was prized above all the treasures of 
Athens, both by its winner and by the city 
from which he came. The Games attracted, 
beside the competitors themselves, thousands 
of visitors, and the plain assumed the appear- 
ance of a great fair. Merchants and pedlars 
displayed their wares, artists and poets 
their masterpieces. News was exchanged, 
heralds read out treaties recently concluded 
between Greek states (for such treaties were 
frequently made, and as frequently broken), 
and orators spoke on subjects of gener^ 
interest. Throughout the month during 
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which the truce lasted, there was a general 
sense of unity and fellowship among the 
Greek community. 

As soon, however, as the Games were over 
and competitors and spectators were at 



Ths. Discus Tbrv ■'< bR 

Maihle tUtue in the Palazzo 1 onrelotti, Rome Copy of a fifth century bronre statue 
Ihere ih a repbct in the BritiA Museum. 


home again, the old jealousies and rivalries 
broke out once more. 

The Persian invasion (480-479 bc.).— 

While the Greek city-states in Europe were 


developing undisturbed, their kins- 
men in Asia were not faring so well. 
Along the coasts of Asia Minor were 
many Greek city-states which had 
been conquered by the nch king 
Croesus of L3"dia of 
whom mention has 
already been made. In 
546 B.c.Cyrus of Pei sia 
conquered Croesus, 
and these Greek states 
passed into his hands 
But they were not 
minded to .submit 
without a struggle to 
this second conquest, 
and they revolted, 
sending to their fellow 
Greeks on the main- 
land for help. Sparta 
refused help, but 
Athens and Eretria 
sent men and ships. 
The united armv 
marched on Sardis 
and burned the city. 
This act brought on 
them the wiath of 
Darius the Great, the 
successor to Cyrus He 
sent out fleets and 
armies which com- 
pletely reduced and 
punished the revolted 
cities (496-494 BC.). 
Then Darius prepared 
to execute his ven- 
geance on Athens and 
Eretiia. 

Envoys were dis- 
patched to demand 
"earth and water," 
the sign of submission. 
The envoys sent to 
Athens were put to death, and the 
Spartans hurled them into a well. 
The first got the " earth,*’ the second 
the "water.** Such treatment of his 
envoys further infuriated the king. 
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The first expedition was 
wrecked. A second reached 
Euboea safely and destroyed 
Eretria (490 b.c.). It then went 
on to Attica and disembarked 
in the Bay of Marathon prepar- 
atory for the attack on Atiiens. 
Phcidippides, a notable swift 
runner, was sent to Sparta for 
help, but the Spartans were 
engaged in a religious festival 
and could send no assistance for 
five days. Miltiades, the leading 
Athenian general, was equal to 
the occasion. Although he had 
but a handful of men as com- 
pared with the Persian host, 
he counselled an immediate attack, and 
marched with his army the twenty-six miles 
to Marathon. (See map page 90,) 

The Persians put all their trust in 
their bowmen, and their manner of fighting 
was to pour a hail of arrows into the enemy 
from a distance, and then, when the foe 
had been thrown into confusion, to nish 
upon them and destroy them with lance 
and dagger. The Greeks, who usually fought 
hand-to-hand, were more heavily armed 
than the Persians. Knowing the Persian 
method of massing their troops in the centre, 
Miltiades stationed his greatest numbers at 
the wings, and these having easily defeated 
their opponents, the whole Greek army fell 



Early Greek Merchant Ship 

From Creek cup of the sixth century b.c. 

on the central body and routed them, 
490 B.c. 

After this victory, though the Persians 
were not yet driven out, the Greeks had 
lost their fear of them. Herodotus says, 
“they (the Athenians) were the first of all 
the Hellenes about whom we know who 
went to attack the enemy at a run,^and they 
were the first who endured to face the 
Median garments and the men who wore 
them, whereas up to this time the very name 
of th«f' Modes was to the Hellenes a terror 
to hear." 

In the great triumph of Athenian valour 
only one hundred and ninety-two Greeks 
were slain, and over the fallen heroes a high 
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^ funeral mound (which can &till be seen) was 
* raised The honour of conveying the good 
news of the victory was given to Pheidip- 
pides. who ''ran like fire*' the twenty-six 
miles back to Athens He died from exhaus- 
tion after dchvenng the joyful message, 
"Athens is saved " 

CHQiDBEN’S STOBT 

Many years had passed since the Greeks 
look Troy The Greeks still lived in cily- 
states, each with its own ruler, but once 
every four years the people from all the 
city states met together with gieal joy for 
"The Gaines ** They were held on a wide 
plain near a river which flows at tlie foot 
of Mount Olympus, and for this reason they 
were called "Oljmipic Games " 

At those Games there were many competi- 
tions to see who could run the fastest and 
the farthest, or who could jump the highest 
There were wresthng and boxing matches to 
sec which young min could throw another 
over or knock him down I here were com- 
petitions to see who could throw a sjx^ar, or 
a di^sc of stone or metal the farthest 

Ihoic were chariot races, too, and these 
were very exciting A chariot was a wooden 
carnage drawn by four swift horses Ihe 
diiver stood up in it to diive and he had a 
very hard task Ihe h rses galloped last 
and he had to guide them carefully lound 
corners, or one chariot would tump into 
a neither, and there would be d temble 
accident 



Two Sides op Athenian Silver Money 


t (k4 British Museum 

On one aide it the heed ol the rnddeu Athena weannf a 
created hafanet adorned with three leaves of her sacred 
olive Uie other side Is an owl— Athena s sacred bird— 

wiih a anray of two olive leaves and berry The leticn 
A 9 E stood for Athena 


Each winner of these races and games 
was given a wreath of ohve leaves, which 
was moie pnzed by him than much gold 
When a young man who had won the olive 
wreath came home to his own city, all the 
people came out to meet him, singing and 
shouting for joy, so proud were they of their 
hcio Tlicn they would go m a piocession 
to the temple, where the winner would hang 
up his wreath as a present to the goddess 
Athena, to thank her for having helped him 
to win the lace 

We shall soon hear the story of a famous 
race that l^hcidippides, a mm of Athens, 
ran alone, but wc must fiist read why he 
had to run this nee 

Athens. — ^Although the people c»f ihc 
Greek cities met togethci m a fiiciidly way 
at the Games, they were leally very 
unfriendly when they wrre at home, and it 
often happened that they made war on one 
another 

The two cities tliat were the most 
unfnendly were Athens and Sparta Ihe 
Athenians and the Spartans weie very 
different in the way they lived and m the 
things thiy liked, and when people differ 
in those ways, they arc much inchncd to 
quarrel 

If you had walked through the streets of 
Athens in those d'iys you would have 
enjoyed it veiy much 1 here were beautiful 
wlule marble temples on the lull tops, and 
fine stdiucs about the city The jars and 
vases in the shops and market place were 
very handsome, and even the pots and pans 
for the kitchen were worth looking at, they 
were so shapely and pretty. 

Ihe people, who wore long, flowing robes, 
walked about with happy faces, and they 
were always ready to have a chat with you 
You would have been sure to see some 
men reading from rolls of papyrus, or hear a 
poet reciting poetry to his friends 

The Athenians dchghted in reading, recit- 
ing, play-acting and asking questions Ihey 
were ever ready to find out something new, 
and if jfOU had begun to tell them about 
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your adventures, they would have crowded 
round to hear all you had to say. 

Sparta. — If you had then gone for a walk 
in Sparta you would not have enjoyed it so 
much. The city was not a fine one. There 
were few temples and statues to see, for 
the Spartans had no time to make them. 
There was nobody to chat with, for the 
Spartans had no time to talk to strangers. 

What were they doing, then, all the day 
long? They were learning to be soldiers. 
Every Spartan man was a soldier, and the 
city was like a great camp. Slaves looked 
after the sheep and goats, and ploughed the 
fields; slaves did all the work that had to be 
done, while the Spartans marched and drilled 
and learned to shoot their arrows straight. 

How old do you think a Spartan boy was 
when he first began to learn to be a soldier? 
He was only seven when he was taken away 
from his mother and sent to a sort of school 
for soldiers, where he lived a very hard life. 
He had little food, and for clothes he had 
only one garment, however cold it might 
be. He slept on rushes laid on the floor, and 
if he needed more rushes he had to gather 
them himself and take care not to cry if 
the stalks cut his hands. He must never 
grumble and never cry, and he must always 
do exactly as he was told. 

There was little reading and writing to 
do at school, but there was plenty of hard 
drill, so that by the time he was twenty he 
was ready to join the soldiers. 

You see, then, how different were the 
lives of the Athenians and the Spartans. 
The Spartans were a brave people, but we 
remember them only for their bravery. 
The Athenians loved beauty. The beautiful 
statues and buildings, the wise books and 
sweet-sounding poetry of Athens have lasted 
for over two thousand years. 

We must now read of a terrible time when 
the Greeks were in danger of being conquered 
by the Persians. 

The FMeiaiUi. — ^Darius the Great, one of 
the kings of Persia, sent his armies to 


Greece. He thought it would be an easy 
task for them to take first one city and then 
another, but it was not easy, for the Greeks 
were brave and clever fighters. 

Darius sent messengers to Athens saying, 
"Give us earth and water." He meant by 
this, give me earth to show that I am king 
of your land, and give me water to show 
that I am king of your sea. But the Athen- 
ians threw the messengers into a pit saying, 
"There is plenty of earth there, take as 
much as you like." 

The king also sent messengers to Sparta 
saying, "Give us earth and water." But the 
Spartans threw them down a well saying, 
"You will find plenty of water down there." 

The king was full of anger when he heard 
the news, and so that he might not forget 
to punish the Greeks he told his cupbearer 
to say to him three times at every meal, 
"Master, remember the Athenians." Each 
time the king heard the words he grew the 
more angry. He swore he would burn 
Athens, and kill all the people or make them 
slaves. Then he got together a g^eat army 
which took ship and sailed for Greece. In 
the year 490 b c. the Persian troops landed 
in the Bay of Marathon, which is about 
twenty-six miles fiom Athens. 

Pheidippides.— There was in Athens a 
young man called Phcidii)pid(*s, wlio was 
the swiftest runner in the city. He had 
won races in the Games and had received 
the wreath of olive leaves. One morning, 
when walking in the market place where 
people went every day to do their shopping 
and hear the news, he saw people running 
to and fro, as they do when thej are fright- 
ened. 

" What is the matter? " asked Pheidippides. 

"The Persians have landed at Marathon," 
was the reply. "We have not enough men 
to fight them, we shall all be killed." 

Just then one of the chief men came out 
of the council house. "Men of Athens," he 
shouted, "we must fight, but we need help; 
who will hurry to the brave Spartans and 
ask them to help us?" 
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Pheidippides pushed his way through the 
crowd. "I will go," he cried. "I will run 
as I have never run before, and I will be 
there in two days." 

The men of Athens were glad to hear these 
brave words. They went with him to the 
city gate, and saw him set off on his great 
race of one hundred and fifty miles. 

All day and all night he ran. There were 
no good roads in Greece in those days, and 
Pheidippides had a very rough and ^fficult 
journey to make. He had to swim rivers, 
for there were no bridges, to struggle through 
forests and marshes, and to climb mountains 
where there were no paths; but on and on 
he went, till, at the end of two days, weary 
and footsore, he reached Sparta. 

"O Spartans," he said, "Athens needs 
your help. Send your soldiers at once to 
help her against the fierce Persians." 

But the men of Sparta answered, "O 
Pheidippides, we cannot send our soldiers 
for five days. We are worshipping our 
gods, and no man may leave the city until 
the full moon, then we will come gladly." 

Sadly Pheidippides turned back to carry 
theillnewb What a long way it was! How 
hard he had to struggle to keep himself 
from falling! Yet, in two days the hero 
reached Athens and gave his message. 

"Very well," said the Athenians, "then 
we must fight the Pen ^ns alone." 

The men hastened to fetch their swords 
and spears, and to buckle on their armour, 
W'ith stout hearts they marched tlie twenty- 
six miles to Marathon Here they found the 
Persians resting quietly by the seashore, 
their ships riding at anchor in the bay. 
The Athenians halted to see what the 
Persians would do. Several days pass'^d 
while the two foes watched eacl other at 
a distance. Ihen the Persians got ready to 
attack and their long line of bowmen, 
advancing towards the Greeks, shot their 
arrows like rain. Now the Athenians did not 
wait to be kil>d by arrows. Swiftly down 
the hill they 1 m at the enemy, shouting as 
they went. They ran so fast, and were so 
eager to fight, that soon the men^at each end 


of the Persian army were beaten, and fled 
away to their ships. Only the middle part 
of the army was left. There was a terrible 
fight, but in the end the Persians were 
driven to their ships. 

"Run back to Athens, Pheidippides," 
cried the Greek general, "and tell the people 
the good news." Away went the swift 
runner once more, running like fire back to 
Athens. 

But it was the last race of Pheidippides. 
The two long journeys and the battle had 
tired him so terribly, that when he reached 
the market place he fell down. The citizens 
crowded round tlic dying hero and tried to 
revive him. Lifting up his head, he gasped 
out, "Athens is saved," and then he fell 
back dead. 

Should you ever go to Greece, there, near 
the Bay of Marathon, you will see a high 
mound which was raised over the brave 
Greeks who were killed in the battle. 

TEACHING HINTS 

1. Map. — ^Draw the sketch map as shown 
on page 88 on the blackboard and point out 
the jKisitions of Mount Olympus, Marathon, 
Athens, Sparta, etc. Show the route taken 
by the Persian fleet. 

2. Olympic Games. — Piobably many chil- 
dren have seen a chanot race at the cinema, 
and they will be very willing to add further 
details. London children will be familiar 
with "Olympia." Mention the Ol 3 nnpic 
Games which are held between representa- 
tives of nations at the present time. Note 
that these games foster friendship and good 
feeling. Probably some questioning will be 
necessary for children to a]>preciate why a 
simple ohvc wreath was so highly prized. 

8. Bolls ot papyrus. — Refer again to the 
Egyptian wnting on papyius. How did the 
Greeks learn the use of papyius and where 
did they get their supplies? (Trade between 
the two countries) Note especially that 
book$, hkc those of Homer, have lasted and 
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that uc can still enjoy them The Sjurtans 
have left us nothing but a name (See 
Lessons X and XI on "Wiiting” and 
''Pens, Ink and Paper*' in the First Year's 
Course) 

4. No good roads in Gieece.~Rcfcr to the 

map, show how mountainous the country 
is, and point out the difficulties of Pheidip- 


an emergency Although the Spartans were 
excellent soldieis, they were usually reluctant 
to fight outside their own borders They 
hved by rule, and allowed nothing, not even 
a national emergency, to mteifere with 
their plans 

6. Their armour. — Sec Class Picture No 22 
for a Persian and a Greek in armour. 



Sketch M\f for the Blackboard 


7. Memory work. — 

{a) Every four years 
Greeks from all the city- 
states met near Mount 
Olympus for “The 
(lamcs " {b) Ihe Athen- 
ians loved aU beautiful 
things, whilethe Spaitans 
cared only for being brave 
soldiers (c) Ddiiiis the 
Great of Persia sent his 
armies against the 
Greeks (d) Pheidippides 
I an one hundred and hft> 
miles to ask the Spartans 
to help the Athenians 
(< ) Pheidippides ran from 
Marathon to Athens to 
till the news that Athens 
was si\cd 

8. Exercises.— (a) Why 

wire till 01>mpic Games 
calkd b^ that name^ 
(ft) What happened when 
0 winner in the Games 
went to his home? 
(c) How do wc know 
what Athens was like 


2,000 } cars ago? (d) How 

pidts' journey Compare with the famous were the Spartans taught to be brave? 
Royal Road m Danus' own empire, and (e) Why did Darius the king grow angry 
again mention the use of the swift messen- when his cupbearer said at meal times, 
gers who could use horses How are swift "Master, remember the Athenians"? (/)Why 
messages sent today? did Pheidippides run his long race? (g) Some- 


times in England to-day men run in a long 
6. We cannot send our soldiers. — Owing race called a Marathon Why is it called 
to the nvalry between Athens and Sparta by this name? How long is a Marathon 
neither was very ready to help the other m race? 



XI. LEONIDAS 

(The Brave King of Sparta) 

PICnjltEi BEFEREKGS 



Greek Soldier and Persian 


T he Class Picture (No. zz in the port' which are laced together in front and possess 
folio) shows a Greek Soldier and Per- flaps coming over the shoulders, is put above 
Sian, adapted from the above ’ 11 ustra- this, and a plated belt goes round and braces 
tion. The Greek wears padded bronze greaves, the whole together. By his left side he wears 
a corselet or breastplate consisting of leather a short sword. 

plated with bronze, a bronze shield, and a The Persian is not so well equipped for 
bronze helmet with a neck-piece and short hand-to-hand fighting as the Greek, for the 
movable cheek- nieces and adorned with a Persians relied almost entirely on the bow, 
plume or crest. From the waist a leather avoiding when possible hand-to-hand com- 
gaimenjt is worn, falling in a fringe of thongs bats. Herodotus thus describes them : 
;bver the hips. The corselet, in two halves "About their heads they had soft felt caps 

89 
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called/mras, and about their 
body tunics of various 
colours with sleeves, pre- 
senting the appearance of 
iron scales like those of a 
fish, and about the legs 
trousers; and instead of the 
ordinary shields they had 
shields of wickerwork under 
which they hung quivers; 
and they had short spears 
and large bows and arrows 
of reed, and, moreover, 
daggers hanging by the 
right thigh from the girdle/* 

In another passage Hero- 
dotus describes a warrior as 
wearing a cuirass of gold 
scales underneath, and over 
the cuirass a crimsq^ 
tunic. 



INTRODUCnON 

Tlie defeat of the Persians at Marathon 
brought the Greeks only a temporary respite. 
Ten years later (480 b.c.) another large 
Persian army gathered from forty-five sub- 
ject nations, was advancing overland to 
Greece. They were supported by a huge 
fleet of a thousand ships, and once again 
it seemed that Greece was doomed. 

But this time the Greeks were better 
prepared. The Athenians had built a fleet 
of warships and were now ready to meet 
their enemies by sea, as well as by land. 
The weather, too, aided the Greeks, for a 




if 

Thbmistoclbs subjbctbd to Ostracism 

PnUihtrd found Htar th§ Atkonian Aeropolii 
Thia potsherd on which has been scratched the name of 
Tbemistocles was used to vote against him on one of the 
occasions when the Athenians voted to decide whether he 
should be banished into eiile. 




storm destroyed over a hundred of the 
Persian ships. 

Then, while the Athenian and Persian 
fleets were engaging by sea, the^ dauntless 
Leonidas and his four thousand mixed Greek 
troops held the Persian army at bay at the 
pass of Thermopylae, or the Hoi Springs. 
Her«'"the road between the cliffs and the 
sea was at one point only about fourteen 
yards wide, and the Persians, coming through 
the mountains, were unable to spread out 
in battle array, and could attack the Greeks 
only in limited numbers. 

There is no knowing how long Leonidas 
might have held the invaders in check had 
not a traitorous Greek named Ephialtes shown 
them a second route over the mountains. 
Leonidas allowed to escape all but his own 
band of Spartans and a few others who 
preferred death to dishonour, and there this 
gallant band fell fighting to the last. Their 
bravery stirred all Greece and finally broke 
the long-standing prestige of Persia. 

Xerxes marched on Athens, but before he 
reached it the bulk of the Athenians had fled 
from the city and taken refuge on the little 
islands near by. This they did on the advice 
of Themistoclcs, a wise Athenian statesman 
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who had fought at Marathon 
This man was the hero of the 
time. It was he who per- 
suaded the Athenians that a 
fleet was necessary to repulse 
the Persians It was he who 
had managed the campaign 
hitherto, and it was his skill 
which enabled the Greeks to 
win the great battle which 
followed. 

The stage was now set 
On the mainland was drawn 
up the Persian army beneath 
the flames of Athens which 
they had set on fire afttr 
killing its remaining de- 
fenders On the islands 
around crowded the anxious 
Athenian refugees with lage in their hearts 
as they watched tlicir homes bum And in 
the bay of Salamis lay the three hundred 
Greek warships facing the huge Persian fleet 
The Greeks seemed to have httle chance 
against them, and Xerxes was so certain 
of victoiy that he watched the battle from 
his throne placed on the hills overlooking 
the bay 

It seemed as if the Greek admirals had 
lost heait, loi they weie prepanng to fl^^e 
In this crisis, fhemistoclts once again saved 
the situation He sent a false mes; 3 age to 


Xerxes that the Greek fleet w^as about to 
slip away This had the result he desired 
of forcing a battle Ihe Peisians suirounded 
and attacked the Greeks, who were obliged 
to fight to defend themselves 

Battle of Salamis (480 B ) —Now was 
seen once more the advantage of skill ov^er 
numbers Xerxes' huge fleet was over- 
crowded, and the captains, in their desire 
to get to the front and attract the kmg's 
attention by special gaUantry, rammed and 
sank each other's vessels Moreover, as 
Herodotus says, "since they (the 
Greeks) knew how to swim, th /&e 
whose ships were not destroyed, and 
who were not slam m hand-to hand 
conflict, swam over to Salamis, but 
of the Barbanans the “eater numbe r 
perished in the sea, not being able 
to swnm " 

Ship after ship was wrecked 01 
sunk, and at last the Persians fled 
Xerxes sent the fleet to guard the 
bridge of boats he had left at the 
Hellespont, and marched back as 
rapidly as possible with the main 
army, leaving behind him a power- 
ful force under his son-in-law, 
Mardomus, to continue the war. 



Early Greek Skip 
F rom • Gnml cutp vt th* Mk uMury > c 
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The next year (479 b.c.) this general bridge? Seven days and seven nights, with 


made tempting offers of peace to Athens. 
But the Athenians refused to betray the 
rest of Greece by making an alliance with 
Persia, and the Persian army once again 
marched against Athens and for the second 
time burned the city (which the Athenians 
had begun to rebuild) to the giound. 

But this was the last Persian triumph. 
The real crisis of the war had come. Sparta 
and Athens joined forces, and at the battle 
of Plataca and the sea fight of Mykale 
defeated both the Persian army and the 
Persian fleet. Eleven years after their first 
invasion the Persians were driven out, 
never to set foot in Europe again. The 
miracle had happened 1 The treasures of 
Greek civihsation were safe for posterity. 
It was "a victory for human ficedom." 

The victory of Salamis was a turning 
point in the history of Athens, for she was 
free to build up a maritime empire. The 
trade of the Aegean gradually came into 
her hands and she took the place of the 
commercial cities of Asia Minor. 

The Athenians began again under the 
direction of their wise ruler Pericles to 
rebuild their city, and during the century 
that followed, often known as the Golden 
Age" of Greece (440-330 b.c.), Greece (as 
represented by Athens chiefly, but also by 
other Greek cities) was able to develop the 
art, architecture, literature, philosophy and 
science from which we have learnt so much, 
and which have made her "the school of the 
world." 

CmLDBEN’S STORY 

After the battle of Marathon, King Darius 
began to collect a still larger army to march 
against Athens, but he died before the army 
was ready. His son Xerxes went on with 
the work, though it was nearly ten ^ars 
before he actually set out for Greece. The 
army marched nearly all the way by land. 
They had to cross the sea at a narrow place 
called the Hellespont, and here a long double 
bridge of boats was made. How long do 
you think it took the army to cross the 


soldiers orossing all the time! What a 
mighty army! 

It was a strange-looking army, too, for 
there were men from all the forty-five lands 
the Persians had conquered. The Medes 
and Persians wore trousers, coats with iron 
scales on them like fish scales, and soft cloth 
caps. Some men were dressed in skins or 
leather, some in brightly-coloured woollen 
garments, and others in linen clothes. The 
soldiers from far-away India wore garments 
of tree cotton. An old writer tells us that a 
tribe of black men from Africa had skins of 
leopards and lions tied upon them, and their 
bodies painted red and white. Upon their 
heads these men wore the skin of a horse’s 
forehead with the ears and the mane still 
in place. 

The soldiers wore many kinds of coverings 
for the feet. Some had boots of deer skin; 
some had boots that reached to the knee, 
and others had them to the middle of the 
shin; many wore sandals, while others 
wrapped the lower part of their»legs in red- 
coloured strips of cloth. 

There were all sorts of helmets and shields. 
There were helmets of brass, of bronze and 
of ^ood; caps of cloth and caps of leather. 
There were shields of wickerwork, ox hide, 
bronze and wood. Nearly every man in the 
great army carried a bow and arrows, and 
m addition there were spears, swords, 
daggers, axes and clubs. 

Some of the horse soldiers, or cavalry, 
carried no weapons except a dagger, but 
they used ropes of twisted thongs with a 
noose at the end. These they threw at the 
enemy and caught a man or horse in 
the noose. There were many chariots in the 
army, some drawn by horses and others by 
wild asses. Last of all, in their long, flowing 
robes, came the Arabians mounted on 
camels. These came last in oider that the 
horses should not be frightened by the 
camels. 

When the army had crossed the bridge 
of boats, they marched dose by the sea in 
sight of a huge fleet of one thousand of their 
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-->2000 which were ready to attack 

any Greek ships that might venture 
forth. This great army had many 
—1900 miles to march before reaching Greece 
and the men had to be fed. Some 
_1800 food they carried with them, but it 
was not nearly enough for all, so the 
—1700 who lived in the country 

through which the army passed had 
to supply the meals. Heralds had 
—1000 been sent many montlis before to 
tell the people to prepare food for 
—1500 coming army. Then the chief 
men in the various cities gave out 
grain to all the houses, and the people 

— 1400 wheat and barley meal for 

j many months. They fattened num- 

— 1300 bers of cattle and birds. Some birds 

were kept in cages and others in 

— 1200 For the king's use they made 

drinking cups and mixing bowls of 
gold and silver. When the army 
came to the place chosen, a tent 
was pitched for the king, but the rest 
~*ooo of the army remained in the open 
air. The food was brought forth and 
the men ate their fill and afterwards 
slept. On the next day the tent was 
taken up and away marched the 
aimy, tramp, tramp, all the day 
I long, until they came to the next 

—700 place wheie food ^aS to be had. 

_ Leonidas and his army.— The 

Greeks had long known that some 
day the Perbians would come again, 
--500 so a wise leader told them to woik 
4 480 build many warships. Wlien 

they heard that Xerxes and his great 
army were on the way, they sent an 
army to a place called Thei* pylae 
—300 (480 B c.) where they knew the 

Persians would have to pass. Ther- 
—200 niopylae means Hot S firings. It was 
so called because at this place springs 
of hot ^vater spouted out of the 
ground. 

This was a splendid place to choose, 
for there was only one narrow road 


with a great cliff towering on one side and 
the deep sea on the other. Here stood four 
thousand Greeks with Leonidas, the brave 
king of Sparta, at their head. With him he 
had three hundred Spartans, the bravest 
soldiers in the world. Leonidas and his 
Spartans took the most dangerous place in 
front of the army and built up a wall. 
There they waited quietly for the enemy. 

Wlicn the Persians came to this narrow 
pass they could hardly believe their eyes! 
There in front of them was a tmy army of 
only four thousand men ready to fight their 
hundreds of thousands. " They must be 
mad," said Xerxes, and he sent a messenger 
to see what the madmen were doing. 

When the messenger came back he said, 
"O king, I rode up and look<*d over the wall 
and there I saw many young men combing 
their hair." 

"Why were they doing that?" asked the 
king. Then a man wlio knew about the 
Sp*iitans stepped forward and said, "() king, 
these men have conic to fight us so that we 
may not juss this wav, and J know that 
they mean to go un figliting ti'l they arc all 
killed, for when the Spartans know that they 
will soon l>e killed m b«iUlc they always 
take special caie in aiirnging their long 
hair." 

The king laughed. "I shall not trouble 
to fight these madiiun,” he said. "We will 
wait, and when they see how huge my army 
is they will run away in fear." So the ar.ny 
waited one day, and two days, and five days 
later they were still waiting and the Spartans 
were still there. 

Then the king ordered his men to attack, 
but every time a Persian soldier came near 
the wall he was killed. At last the king 
commanded, "Let the Immortals go forth." 
These were his best soldiers, his own special 
bodyguard. There were ten thousand of 
them, and it seemed to their enemies that 
they never died (an Immortal means a man 
who never dies), for as fast as one fell, 
another man took liis place, so that there 
were always ten thousand Immortals. They 
were dressed in brightly coloured garments 
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glittering with gold, and had golden pome- 
granatcs and apples on the butt ends of 
their spears. 

Xerxes was so sure they would break 
through the Spartans that he sat on his 
tlirone to watch tlie battle. But the Immor- 
tals could not beat the handful of Spartans 
any more than the other soldiers could, and 
tliree times during the fight Xerxes jumped 
up from his seat in agony, for he thought 
that all his brave soldiers would be cut to 
pieces. The Si)artans had no feai of the 
Persians. Sometimes they would pretend to 
run away and then the Persians would rush 
after them, thinking that they had won 
the battle. Suddenly, the S])aitans would 
turn round and destroy every man who 
could he caught. 

Then a shameful thing happened. Xerxes 
was sitting wondering what he could do 
next to conquer the Gieeks and get into 
their land, when a little man crept up to 
him. 

"Wlio are you?" asked the king. 

"1 am a Greek," answered the little man, 
"but I do not love my people. IIow much 
money will you give me if I show you a 
secret way across the mountains so that you 
may fall on your enemies from behind and 
kill them?" 

"As much money as you like," cried the 
king jo3dully. 

So that night the traitor (for so we call 
a man who allows enemies to hurt his 
country for the sake of gold) led the Persians 
by a steep path over the high mountains. 

They crept as silently as they could, but 
it was a very still night and the dead leaves 
under their feet rustled. 

"What was that?" said some Greeks who 
were on guard below. But almost before 
they could seize their arms the Persians 
were rushing down upon them, and they fled 
to Leonidas. 

"The Persians are coming in the rear," 
they gasped. Leonidas knew at once what 
had happened. He knew that they could 
no longer defend the pass. "AU is over. We 
cannot hope to win," he told the Greeks. 


"But there is no need for you all to be 
killed. Go back to your homes: my Spartans 
and I will wait here for the enemy, for our 
law is that no Spartan may ever desert his 
post." 

Most of the Greeks hurried away, but the 
Spartans turned proudly to face the foe. 
There was a long fierce battle, which lasted 
till all the Spartans' spears were broken to 
pieces. Then the Persians fell on the Spar- 
tans, and all were killed except one. When 
this man went home to Sparta the people 
called him a coward for coming home alive, 
when all his comrades had perished. 

The Persians now marched on their way 
to Athens, llie poor Greeks knew they could 
not beat the great army, and most of them 
fled away in ships to the little island of 
Salamis near by. There they were safe, but 
when they looked across the sea to their 
beloved city, they saw smoke and flames 
rising from it, and they knew that the 
Persians had set it on fire. 

They could see the great Persian army 
drawn up, and high on the bills sat King 
Xerxes on his golden throne, leady once more 
to watch the battle. It was not a land fight 
this time, but a sea fight. In the blue waters 
b^low lay hundreds -of great I^ersian ships, 
while facing them weie only three hundred 
and seventy-eight small Greek ships. 

But the sea near the island was too 
narrow for the many Persian ships. They 
crashed into each other and got in each 
other's w^ay. The smaller Greek ships turned 
swiftly this way and that and sank many 
of them. Some Greek ships were sunk, too, 
but the Greeks could all swim, for they were 
used to the sea, while the Persians, who 
came from countries where there is no sea, 
could not swdni and were drowned. 

At last Xerxes saw that the Greeks had 
won the great sea fight of Salamis. Hastily 
he ordered the ships that were left to go to 
the Hellespont and guard the bridge of 
boats. Then he quickly marched the chief 
part of his army back home, leaving behind 
a noted general with many soldiers to fight 
the Greeks again* 
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Twice more the Greeks had to iight the 
Persians, but at last they drove them out 
of the land and they never came back again. 

lEAOHINa HINTS 

1. Map . — ^Draw the map on the black- 
board and point out the routes taken by 
Xerxes' army and fleet. 

2. Dress of the great army. — Children are 
apt to think that soldiers were always 
dressed in uniform, — an error that should 
be corrected See that children cleail> under- 
stand that men of all the conquered coun- 
tries were called in to fight for Persia 

8. Combing their hair. — ^The childitn vill 
appreciate the calm foititudc with \ivhich the 
Spartans prepared for a death struggli 
Refer again to the Spat tan mode of life as 
told in the pievious chapter In the linal 
fight all the Spartans lemained at their 
posts, man} of the othei Greeks went home 

4. Memory work. — {a) Xerxes got together 
a great army which crossed the Hfllespont 


by a bndge of boats and marched towards 
Greece, {b) Leonidas with three hundred 
Spartans and some other Greeks guarded the 
road at Thermop>lae (c) The Persians could 
not pass that way, but a traitor showed them 
a path over the mountains, and then Leonidas 
and his brave Spartans wcie all killed. 
(d) Ihe Persians buined Athens, but they 
were beaten at the sea fight of Salamis, and 
most of the army went home 

5. Exercises. — (^I) Why were the soldiers 
in Xerxes' arm\ dressed in vanous wa}s^ 
(b) What was the chief weapon that the 
soldiers ciiiiid^ (t) How did the arm\ gtt 
food while on the manh^ (d) Why d*d the 
Greeks choose fhermop^kc for the gie.it 
battle^ (t) Who were tlic Immortals^ .Miy 
were they so called** I low were they diessed 
for battle (/) How did the Persians difcat 
the Grceks> (^) Why is the sei fight of 
SaHmis famous** (A) b\plam the tollowing 
(i) How Xtrxos' iirmy crossed the narrow 
SCI (2) Why the Spirtans were combing 
theii liair (3) Most ol the Ptrsian soldiers 
could not swim 
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XII. ALEXANDER THE GREAT 

(The Man Who Never Lost a Battle) 

nCTUBE befebence 



Alexander the Great on his Horse Bvcepralvs 


T he Class Picture (No. 23 in the port- It was discovered at Sidon. The king is 
folio) is an extension of the above engaged in battle with the Persians; a dead 
illustration of Alexander the Great body lies under his horse’s feet. He wearil 
taken from a coloured relief of a Greek sar* the short chiton and chlamys, and the lion’s 
cophagus of the late fourth century B.c. scalp of Hercules over his head. 
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INTRODnOnON flanks. The reliance on massed infantry and 

cavalry to win a battle was something new 

The Indo-European tribes who invaded m warfare, and another novel feature of the 
and settled the lands noith of the Meditcr- Macedonian army consisled of artillery in 
ranean did not all become civihsed at the the foim of huge catapults, which were used 
same rate. While the Greeks rapidly devcl- to thiow darts and heavy stones for three 
oped city life, their northern neighbours hundred yaids. The Macedonian phalanx, 
were still peasants. The Macedonians who with its foot soldiers, cavaliv, archeis, and 
hved in the mountains north of Greece weie machines foi me d an ii resistible fighting foice. 
particularly backward They could neither Philip's first important success was won 
read nor write, and their life generally 
was rough and uncultured. 

Gradually the kmgs of Maccdon 
came into contact with Greek civili- 
sation and became interested in Greek 
literature and art Philip of Macedon, 
father of Alexander, had a Greek 
education, for he spent some years 
as a hostage at Thebes While he 
was in Greece he saw the helpless 
condition of the disunited Greek 
states. 

To face the common danger of the 
Pcisian invasion they had foi once 
united, but as soon as this danger 
was removed, the old antagonisms 
broke out again In 431 sea war, 
known as the Peloponnesian Wai, 
broke out between Athens and Sparta 
By 404 B c. Sparta had completely 
tiiiimphcd. In a few years, howcvci, 

Ihebes, another prominent state, in 
her turn conqueied Sparta Ihen 
Athens and Sparta allied against Okuk Warriors Arming 

Thebes. It was plain tliat no one i (.w 500 . c > 

state was strong enough to govern mtenur and Iirt pf th* extanor <1 1 drinking cup llir eiirulxr 

the whnlp of (rrepri^ i icture iioin thr lotetior M pr» sei ts 1 wouiao | uuiinp out wiue foi a wainor 

wAAwv. Vi t ^ uigike a UbtUuD wul diiiik belwre he departs 

The distracted condition of Greece 
offered Philip an opportunity to secure 

for Macedonia supreme power over the Greeks in ^\^stern Thrace Here he founded the 
His first step was to prepare an efhciert army city <'f Phili]*])i, and suurcd some rich 
He created a standing aimy of professional gold mines, the income fiom which enabled 
soldiers. He taught them to fight in a massed him to pay Ins standing army and fit out a 
body of spearmen known as the ** phalanx," fleet to oppose that of the Greeks Philip 
such as he had seen in Thebes, but he made then annexed the Greek cities on the penin- 
it deeper and more massive, and equipped sula of Clialcidice which served as a base for 
his soldiers with longer spears. The business his navy. Next, he occupied the principal 
of the phalanx was to attack the main body fortress in Thessaly and brought his frontier 
of the enemy while cavalry charged the as far south as the pass of Thennopjlae. 

H— VOI.. 2 
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Among the Greeks, Philip had many 
fncnds who were ready to accept him as a 
leader who would unite all Greece, but he 
had also many opponents, of whom the chief 
was a noted Athenian orator named Demos- 
thenes This man warned his countrymen of 


their danger by a senes of burning speeches 
"When, Athemans,” he cned, "will you 
rouse and do your duty^ Will you always 
assemble in the market squares to ask each 
other 'What is new^' What can be newer 
than a man from Macedon making himself 
victor of Athens and master of all Greece^ " 
These speeches are known as the Philip- 


pics, and we still use this name to desenbe 
a denunciation directed against one particular 
person They had the effect of rousing 
opposition against Philip, so that it became 
clear to him that he could become master 
of Greece only by mihtary conquest 

With his well-trained army Phihp 
entered Central Greece Athens, Thebes 
and some smaller states formed an 
alliance against him, but at the 
battle of Chacronca (338 b c ) the 
Macedonians routed the Greeks Phihp 
now became master of all the Greek 
states txccpl Sparla, which preserved 
its liberty Having conquered Greece, 
Philip turned his attention to the east. 
It had been a long cherished desire 
of the Greeks to attack Persia, and 
they now provided him with men and 
ships for the undertaking Before he 
could set out he was assassinated (^36 
B c ) and the task of invading Asia Minor 
passed to his bnlhant son Alexander. 

This man was only twentv years of 
age at his accession He had been edu- 
cated by the great Greek philosopher, 
Anstotle, who had given him a love 
for all that was best and noblest in 
/Sreece He was a keen athlete, well- 
trained in every warlike exercise , he had 
his father's resolute will and high am- 
bitions He first showed his mettle by 
reconquering ceitam Greek city-states 
which had revolted on the death of 
Philip Thebes was besieged Ihe city 
was captured and destroyed and its 
inhabitants were sold into slavery 1 he 
fate of Thebes induced the other states 
to submit without further resistance. 
Alexander was then able to take up his 
father's plan for the invasion of Asia 
Minor. In 334 b c he marched east- 
wards with an army of about 35,000 infantry 
and cavalry, of which 13,500 weie Mace- 
donian, and the rest mixed Greek troops 
On his way through Asia Minor he stopped 
at Troy, where once before the Greeks had 
fought the people of Asia, and there he 
dedicated himself as the champion of 
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Persian Akchfrs 
Rshsf of EfumtUod TUos from Susa 

The wldiers wear long tunics with broad sleeves laced shoes, gold brare 
lets on their arms and pendants xn their cars The headdress is a coid, 
twisted in imble fashion and bound round the head Che butt end of the 
lancx IS an apple, the quiver with bow case bangs on the left shoulder 
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B.C. Europe against Asia. Then he 
—2000 southwards. He defeated 

an army led by the Persian satraps 
-1900 which was sent to stop him at the 
river Grahicus (334 b.c,), and con- 
—1 800 tinned his march through Asia Minor, 
making himself master of all its 
cities and its seaports. 

—1700 Near the Gulf of Issus {333 b . c .) 

he met the main Persian army, led 
—1600 by their great king, Darius III., 
himself. His trained soldiers and 
—1500 cavalry easily won the day 

and the Persians fled across the 
river Euphrates, from whence Darius 
sent a letter asking for peace, and 
suggesting that the Euphrates should 
—1300 be a boundary, all the land west of 
it to belong to Macedonia. 

—1200 ^ generous offer, and 

Alexander's councillors urged him 
to accept it. But Alexander would 
—1100 not be satisfied with anything less 
than the whole Persian empire. He 
—1000 took Phoenicia, where he destroyed 
Tyre, the ancient Phoenician trading 
j city which the Persians had made 

j — 900 stronghold of their sea power, 

i From there he marched through 

j— 800 Palestine into Egypt, where the 

! Egyptians, miscrabic under Persian 

rule, welcomed iam as a deliverer. 
On the western mouth of the Nile 
he laid the foundations of Alexandria 
—600 to replace Tyre as a trading centre. 

He peopled the new city largely with 
—500 Jews whom he had taken prisoners 
in the capture of Jerusalem. Having 
thus taken possession of all the 
—400 eastern Mediterranean seacoast, so 
that no Persian fleet cumM land 
^300 behind him or cut off his retreat, he 
marched north-east to Persia to 
—200 conquest of the Persian 

empire. 

Marching by way of the Fertile 
CresccAit, he came to the ruins of 
Nineveh. A few miles away, at 
^0 Arb^la, the Persian army was 


prepared for battle. Darius had an excellent 
position and a great force, but nothing 
could stop Alexander’s well-trained troops. 
Once more Darius fled from the battlefield 
and once more the Persians, deserted by 
their king, sought safety in flight. After this 
victory Alexander advanced on Persia proper 
and occupied the rich cities of Susa, Perse- 
polls and Ecbatana. From Ecbatana Darius 
fled before the all-conquering enemy. 
Alexander set off in hot pursuit, but before 
he could come up with Darius the fugitive 
king had been taken and stabbed by his 
own attendants, 330 b.c. 

The next six years were spent by Alex- 
ander and his soldiers in marvellous adven- 
tures in Central Asia. For three years they 
were engaged in subjugating the outlying 
provinces of Persia, and to win their sub- 
mission Alexander married Roxana, the 
beautiful daughter of a Bactrian chief. He 
then desired to enter India, and led his 
war-worn troops through the difficult passes 
of the Hindu Kush mountains and entered 
the plain of the Indus basin. Here he was 
opposed by an army of 40,000 men under 
Poms, king of the Land of the Five Rivers, 
and once again he was victorious. He now 
meant to march on as far as the Ganges, but 
his men mutinied and he was forced to turn 
back. On his way home he stopped again 
at Babylon, and there, in the midst of the 
tremendous labour of organising and making 
plans for the extension of his vast empire, 
he was taken ill and died at the age of 
thirty-three, 323 B.c. 

Alexander had been less than twelve years 
in Asia, and in that short time he had con- 
quered nearly the whole of the continent as 
far east as India, and, what was still more 
important, he had carried Greek civilisation 
into its very heart. Traces of Greek influence 
are still to be found in the ancient art of 
India, and even in that of China and Japan. 

He and his men adopted in return many 
Persian customs (Alexander himself, for 
instance, married two Persian princess^ 
and many of his officers took Persian wives) 
and thus was brought about a fusion of east 
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and west This age is known in consequence 
as the penod of Graeco-Oriental, or Hellen- 
istic, civilisation As examples of this fusion 
we may notice how Alexander introduced 
(a) Greek aty-statos into Asia, and (6) 
Onental monarchy into Europe 

(a) Alexander made a practice of planting 
along his line of march cities organised on a 
Greek model Dunng his campaign no fewer 
than seventy were thus founded In these 
cities, which were all trading centies, cast 
and west could meet on terms of fnendly 


equality Ihis was especially true of Alex- 
andria, the greatest of them all named after 
the conqueror himself It later became the 
meeting place of many nations, and was 
famed throughout the world for its great 
library, where was stored the accumulated 
wisdom of the ages, and its museum, an 
institution which we should now desenbe 
as a university. Here assembled all the great 
men of the age — Euchd, whose name is 
familiar to us in connection with geometry, 
Eraiosikenes the geographer, who calculated 


the earth's circumference, Hero^ who dis- 
covered the power of steam and astomshed 
the Alexandrians by making the temple 
gates open themselves by merely pressing a 
lever, and many others Here the Hebrew 
Old Testament was translated into Greek 
and became accessible to the modem world 
As Athens dechned, the leadership both in 
trade and culture passed * eastward to 
Alexandna, which became the most impor- 
tant port in the Mediterranean 

(b) After his conquests in Egypt and the 
Fertile Crescent, Alexander adopted 
the title atid the pomp of an onental 
monarch, he claimed divine descent, 
and sui rounded his court with elab- 
orate ceremonial It was in this way 
that the eastern ideas of absolute 
monarchy, and the divine right of 
kings to rule, first came to the 
west 

The charac tt i of Alexander, as will 
be seen from his stoiy, is difficult to 
estimate fairly It seems to have 
been a curious blend of goo^ and b«id 
qualities The one point that stands 
out clearly is the strength of his 
personality, which subjugated and 
hi Id together dunng his lifetime 
almost the whole known world. 
After his death no single man was 
found able to carry on his work, 
and his empire was divided into 
satrapies under semi-mdcpendcnt 
lulers, who plunged into a long 
pinod of civil wars, which only 
ended when the empire of Alexander 
was absorbed by the growing power of 
Rome. 

CHILDBEN’S STORY 

Although the Greeks had driven the 
Persians from their land they could not live 
m peace together The old quaiTf'ls between 
the city-states started again and a cruel 
war followed It seemed as if the Greek 
states would never be united, but at length 
a foreign king won the land and he ruled 
all the city-states. 



liV4lkcr & Cocketellhu 

1*1 AN OF Babylon 


The square A includes the palicc in which Alexander died the park sur 
lounding it and the hanging gaidcns Two lims of wall ire rt presented, 
as described by lleiodotus, who gave the meisurenicut of the outer walls 
as sixty miles in circumference 
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This king was Pbihp, who hved m the 
mountainous country of Macedon north of 
Greece. Philip’s people were mostly rough 
peasants who could neither read nor wnte 
They were part of the race who had settled 
in Greece long years before, and their lan- 
guage was sometlung like the Greek language 
Phihp trained his men to fight In thosic 
days men of all classes went to fight i/vhen 
they were needed The peasant came from 
the field, the shepherd left his flocks, the 
potter his wheel, the tiadesman lus shop, to 
take up the spear, sword and bow Phihp 
paid some men to remain soldieis, just as is 
done in England to-day 

lliesc men then became skilful fighters, 
and it was soon found that Pliihp s trained 
army could defeat all others, even when their 
numbers were much grciter than his own 
Philip also used cavaliy, that is soldiers on 
horses, and he had besides huge machines, 
cilkd catapults, tint could throw darts 
and heavy stones fiithcr than a man could 
shoot an arrow with his bow 

With thi*- anny Philip conqueied the 
Greek city states, and then he prepared to 
mireli with Macedonians and Greeks into 
Asia and fice the Persians Here was a 
change The Greeks weie going to Persian 
lands instead of the Pcisians coming to 
Greek lands Before Philip could set out he 
died and his son Alexan kr became king 

Alexander’s two treasures. — ^Alexander is 
always called Ihe Gnat, and we diall heir 
in this stoiy how lit earned thai title 
When he was a young man the people of 
Macedon were very proud of him 1 hey liked 
to talk about their handsome pnnee with 
the curly golden hair and clear skin When 
he looked at them they felt that ^hey must 
do whatevci he wished His e^cj were 
strange, for one was blue and the other black 
There were two tieasures that Alexander 
loved more than anything else One was a 
book and the other was a horse 
The book .^as one you have heaid of 
already. It was the story of Troy, wntten 
by the poet Homer. It was given to Alex- 


ander by a learned Greek, who taught him 
not only to read and wnte, but also to love 
the Greek heroes and everything the Greeks 
had that was wise and beautiful Alexander 
loved this book so much that he took it 
with him everywhcie, even putting it under 
his pillow at night He had read it so often 
that he knew much of it by heart, and he 
longed to go to Tioy to see for himself the 
places where the heroes had done their 
great deeds 

Once, after a battle, a beautiful casket, 
or box which had been captured fioni the 
enemy was brought to him Showing it to 
his friends he asked them "What shall I 
keep in it, as my most treasured posses- 
sjon> ' Some suggestid one thing and some 
another At last when all had sp’cn, 
Alexander >aid, "I shall put m it the book 
of Troy then the most beautiful of all poems 
will be kept in the most beautiful of all 
Ciskets " 

Ihe name of his horse was Bucephalus* or 
' Bull’s Head ” be c anse it had a matk sh iped 
like a bulls head on its coat Ihis is the 
story of how Alexander came to possess it 
One day theie appeared at lus father s court 
a stiangei leading a beautiful black horse. 
When the king saw it he wished to buy it, 
for he h id never seen so fine a horse '* How 
much will >ou talvc foi him^" he asked 
‘ three thousand pounds," replied the 
stianger " Jhat is a vciy large sum," said 
the king ' I et us take him to a level place 
iiid try lus pact s ” 

But ihe horse was so fiery that no one 
could mount him, oi even come near him 
He reared and plunged .are^ rolled his eyes 
till at last King Phihp cried out, " I akc him 
away How dare you offer a wild beast for 
sale?" 

1 hen Alexander, who was watching eageil> , 
said, "Wliat a fine horse they arc luining 
because they are too ignorant and cowardly 
to manage himl" 

"Do you think," asked the king sternly, 
"that you know more than those who are 
older than jou? Do you think that you 
could manage the horse better? " 
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••This horse," answered the young prince, 
•'I could manage better than any one else. 
If I cannot, I will pay you the price of the 
horse." The king agreed, and all the court 
waited to sec what would happen next. 

Alexander ran straight up to the horse, 
took him by the bridle and turned him to 
the sun, for he had noticed that the horse's 
shadow dancing before his eyes frightened 
him and made him restive. He spoke gently 
to Bucephalus and patted him, till he saw 
that he no longer snorted wildly. Then, 
dropping his cloak, lie lightly leaped upon 
the horse's back. He held the reins tightly, 
and as the horse was no longer ill-tempered, 
but only eager to gallop, he let him go and 
urged him to full speed. 

King Philip and his courtiers at first held 
their breath in terror, but when Alexander 
wheeled the horse round and rode proudly 
back to them, they burst into a loud cheer. 

How Alexander conquered Persia. — ^When 
Philip died and Alexander became king of 
Macedon and Greece, he at once made up 
his mind to conquer Persia. This was a bold 
plan. The Persian king, Darius III., had 
thousands of soldiers, while Alexander had 
only hundreds. Alexander's army, however, 
was well trained, and he set out on the 
great adventure. 

To reach Persia his soldiers had to cross 
the sea at the Hellespont, where many years 
before the Persians had come into Greece 
over their great bridge of boats. They 
landed near Troy, and Alexander was able 
to fulfil his wish of seeing that city. At Troy 
he was shown some ancient armour which, 
he was told, had belonged to some old Greek 
heroes. It is said that Alexander took some 
of it away with him to remind him of the 
great deeds of the heroes, and to give him 
courage to follow their brave example. 

The army marched through Asia towards 
Persia, and as they approached each dty, 
Alexander sent messengers on ahead to say, 
•'Open your gates I" If the gates were 
opened, the soldiers marched in quietly, 
but if the people refused to open their gates. 


the soldiers broke down their walls and 
destroyed their city. 

In one town named Gordium, so runs an 
ancient story, Alexander was shown a 
chariot which was tied to a temple pillar 
with a knot of bark so cunningly made that 
no end could be seen. "Whoever unties the 
knot," said the townspeople, "will be lord 
of all the world." 

Alexander puzzled over the knot for a 
while, then calmly drew his sword and cut 
it in two. The people took this as a sign 
that he would conquer the Persians. Alex- 
ander always found some simple way such 
as this of overcoming a difficulty. 

When King Darius III. heard of Alex- 
ander's coming, he ordered his generals to 
gather an anay and drive away the invaders. 
But Alexander and his men easily defeated 
this army, and the Persian king was obliged 
to collect another, and to lead it against 
the Macedonians himself. 

The Persian army was very great. There 
was so much luggage that six hundred mules 
and three hundred camels were needed to 
carry it all. The Persian king fetl so sure 
of victory that lie invited his mother, his 
wife and others of his family to watch the 
battl^. 

The two armies met near the river Issus 
in a narrow place between the mountains 
and the sea. The Persian soldiers could not 
stand against the Macedonians, and Alex- 
ander's men were able to cut their way 
through to where the Persian king stood in 
his high charic»t. When Darius saw them 
coming near, he was filled with terror, and, 
throwing aside his royal cloak, his bow and 
arrows, urged his charioteer to whip up the 
horses and race from the battlefield. His 
soldiers, when they saw their king deserting 
them, fled too, and the Macedonians had the 
victory. 

While the soldiers were busy plundering 
the Persian camp, Alexander went to the 
king’s tent, which he found full of rich 
furniture of every description. There he 
found prepared for Darius a golden bath, 
with golden water pots and golden boxes 
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Darius at the Battle of Issus 
I ortton oi a mosate from Ptmpett 

Alexander is forcing his way to Datius who in terror etches out his hind 
while the chinoteei whips up the horses 


of Ointment such as the Persnns lo\ecl 
Alexander bathed in the golden bitli, and 
he and his courtiers enjoyed the splendid 
banquet which had been prepared for the 
Persian king I Ins it is to be a king indt c d, 
said Alexander as lit looked round on the 
rich treisuie^ and the niiny slaves 

While he w IS dining, Ahxmder heard 
sounds of weeping and, on asking wliat it 
was, he was told that Dirius' mother and 
his wife were sorrowing b( heving him dead 
Alexandci went to them himself to tell them 
that the king was still alive, and he treated 
them with all possible kindnr ss 

After the battle of Issus the army marched 
back to the coast and di stroked most of the 
city of lyre Jhis city, you will i member 
was one of the two g’^iat ports of the Pilot 
nicians Alexander destroyed the city be eaust 
he wanted to make sure that a Persian fleet 
should not cut oft his path back to Gicece 
Then his army march td southwards through 
Palestine on to Eg\pt, which ^or many 
years had been subject to Pei^ a The 
Egyptians welcomed Alexander with joy 
as the man who would set them free from 
Persian rule 

While m Egypt, the thought came into 
Alexander’s m d to build a city called after 
himself. One night he dreamed that an aged 
man appeared to him and told him that it 



should be built at the mouth of the 
Nile, and when he awoke he obeyed 
the dream He had brought with him 
many Jeivs whom he had taken when 
he captured Jerusalem, and these Jews 
and other captives were set to work 
to build a great city, which he called 
Alexandna. 

In time this city became even 
greater than Athens, and a larger port 
than Tyre, and all those who passed 
up and dowoi the Nile staged at 
Alexandria on the way On an island 
called Pharos which piotectcd the 
harbour, a vast stone lighthouse was 
built to guide sailors It, too, was 
called tlu Phaios, and for sixteen 
hundrid year® it stood the gre* test 
lighthouse m the world fbe city still 
St mds to IV and its name reminds us of 
tins famous >oung king 
Irom Fgypt, Alcvinder marched back 
along the (dge of the 1 ertik Crescent to 
conquer Ptrsia Soon the two armies met 
igain, this time at a place called Aibela 
As Alfxaruhr lodc into battle in a beautiful 
tmbioidtied clcak and a golden helmet with 
two vhitc feUhcis, an eiglc flew over his 
held ‘ \ou will win the battle," said the 
prust who m white robes and gold crowm 
rode by his side 

Ihe wolds came true Once more the 
cow irdl> King Darius fled Alexander pur- 
sued him but before he i.ould overtake him 
T>anus wis killed by his own soldiers who 
dtspi cc him for his cowardice 


Silver Coin of Alexander iitb Great 
In tht Briltsh Museum 

On on** side is the head of Hercules weanni; the lion r 
skin with the foreUgs tied iinler the chin on the 
other bide » a seated figure f the god /eus who holds 
an eagle in his nghl hand, while his left rtsts on a icrp^re 
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But even yet Alexander was not satisfied 
and led his men on and on till they came 
to far-away India Here m his last great 
battle Alexander's men had for the first 
time to fight against elephants, which the 
Indians used as well as horses Again 
Alexander won the victory, but his men 
would go no farther "'Take us back to 
Macedon," they said, "foi we have not seen 
our homes for ten long years " 

Alexander did not want to turn back, 
but there was no help for it Before he left 
India, a sad thing happemd His faithful 
Bucephalus, who had been his fnend and 
companion in all his journeys, dud from 
hard woik and old age Alexander deeply 
mourned his loss, and caused a city to be 
built in memory of the gallant horse 
Alexander's battles were now over On 
his way home he stopped at Babylon, and 
theie he fell ill It was soon seen that he 
was djang, and when they hcaid the sad 
news his soldiers asked to be allowed to say 
good-bye to their captain 

One by one they crept softly into his tent 
and filed past his bed gazing at him for the 
last time Alexander was too ill to speak, 
but as each man passed by be gave him 
his hand 

Alexander was a great king who ruled 
over a vast empire The people of the East 
in the many cities that he had built learned 
much about the wonderful Gi<fks They 
learned something about their books, their 
thoughts, their ways of building their beauti- 
ful statuary, their clothes and their whole 
way of hving Some of these things have 
lasted m the East to this day, and it is more 
than two thousand years ago since Alexander 
founded those cities 

MORE STORIES TO TELL 

(From Plutarch's “ Life of Alexander ") 

1 he B%rih of Alexander — At the time when 
Alexander was born his father. King Philip, 
had just captured a city, and while there he 
received three messengers The first 


announced that one of the Macedonian 
generals had won a battle, the second 
that the king's racehorse had won a victory 
at Ol3anpia, the third that Alexander was 
bom He was delighted at such news, and 
still more so when the soothsayers told 
him that his son, whose birth comcided 
with three victories, would surely prove 
invmcible. 

Stones of hts childhood — ^Alexander's child* 
hood was marked by great ambition When 
asked if he would run in the foot race at 
Olvmpia, he rephed, ' Yes, if I have kings 
to contend with " Whenever he heard that 
his father had taken a city or won a victory, 
he would chafe at the news and say to his 
fnends, "Bo>s, my father will fore -stall us 
in all things, he will leave no great deeds 
for you and me to achieve ' 

Later incidents and sayings — Plutarch 
gives many instances of Alexandci s nobility 
of character Before setting out on the 
Persian campaign, he gave such iiCh pn stnts 
to all his friends thit one of them protested, 
"My king what have j^ou reser\ed for 
yourself? " 

"My hopes," rephed Alexander 

As a rule, he was generous to the van- 
quished, so much so, that the Persian who 
reported to King Darius Alexandei s cour- 
teous treatment of the Persian royal ladies, 
exclaimed to the king in admiration "Alex- 
ander IS as gracious a conqueror as he is a 
terrible enemy " 

To his soldiers he was always considerate. 
Once, when he and his men were suffering 
from thiist, a helmet of water was brought 
to him on the march He took it, but, seeing 
the eyes of his thirsty soldiers enviously 
watching him, he handed it back untouched. 
"If I alone dnnk it," he said, "all these 
soldiers will be discontented " Ihe soldiers 
seeing this noble self-denial, bade him lead 
them on boldly, saying that they felt neither 
hunger nor thirst so long as they had such 
a king to lead them 
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On another occasion one of the common 
soldiers was driving a mule laden with gold 
belonging to Alexander, but as the animal 
became too weary to carry it, he unloaded 
the gold and carried it himself. Alexander 
saw him toiling under his burden and said 
to him, ''Be not weary yet, but carry it 
a little way farther to your own tent; for I 
give it to you." 

He showed the greatest respect for the 
characters of other great men. Seeing a 
statue of Xerxes thrown down and trampled 
upon by his soldiers, he stopped and said 
to it, "Shall we leave thee lying there, 
because of thy invasion of Greece, or shall 
we set thee up again, because of thy magniii- 
<ence and greatness of soul?” 

When the Greek philosophers and states- 
men were paying Alexander visits of con- 
gratulation only one of them, Diogenes, 
failed to appear, and Alexander, who had 
heard of his great fame, went himself to 
visit him. He found the pliilosopher lying 
on the ground basking in the sun. As Alex- 
ander and his train approacJied he sat up 
and looked at them. "Hail, Diogenes,” 
s«iid Alexander, "is there anything that I 
can do for you? ” "Yes,” answwcd Diogenes, 
“yon can stand a little on one side, and not 


keep the sun ofif me." Alexander, instead 
of being angered by tliis reply, was deeply 
impressed by the philosopher's words which 
showed that he despised all earthly great- 
ness, and as he dei)arted he said to those 
around him, "Say what you will, if I were 
not Alexander I would be Diogenes." 


TEACHINO HINTS 

1. ISap. Draw the outline of the map 
on the blackboard. As the lesson proceeds 
add the place names mentioned in the story, 
and colour the lands conquered by Alexander. 
\i the beginning of tlie lesson revise the 
names and jxisitioiis of places already known, 
e.g. (Treece, Kg5q>t, Palestine, Asia Mic.jr, 
Babylon, etc 

2. Army. Clularendfuiot generally rcriliso 
that the armies of c.irly days wore mostly 
marie up of ordinal y folk dr.iwni from their 
vaijous oceupatioiis. Ihey will readily 
understand how imuh iiirm' skilful Philip’s 
regulai army would laxonie Hian an army 
ot untrained ci/ili.ms. Mention how valu- 
able to Philip it was to find gold mines in 
Thrace. 



Sketch Map for the Blackboard 


I * 
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8* Place names.- -When opportunity occurs 
useful re\ision can be given by looking in 
a map for place names which have lustonc 
interest, e g Alcxancln i and Philippi 

4. Gordian knot.— This incident will piob- 
ably need some explanation to mikt the 
point clear, but it is woith while, because 
it pros ides an example of Alcxandci s 
charactenstics 

5. Luxury. — We hive aliedd> hid stvcial 
instances of oruntal lu\ur>, i g. Soloin )ri 
and Ncbuchadnezz ir 11 k cliildn n sh nild 
understand the sourtc ot mudi c»f Uk 
O rient il woilth, eg tlu Ik i\> tixitiiii 
and the loot of w ii Whin suIj ficts irc 
UTidci^tood tluic vill Ik htth mdiintion 
on the children s iiait to think of the “gloiKs * 
of war 

6. Lighthouse of Alexandria. \u isl md 

calKd Plnios jiroteitcd the h iiboui of 
Alexnidni, to which it mis joined l\ a 
causeway A \ ist stoni lighthousi , aUo 
called Phiios was built on the islind iftcr 
350 nr It wx^ thiCL hiindn d ind scvnit^ 
feet high and Ind omt thift> sloi<3s llus 
Phaiostowci the fust ol its kind inllutucMi 
the HUr buildings of both ( hiistiiri (huich 
spins and M )hunuKdin miniD ts It stuoii 


for sixteen hundred years, until its fall m 
A I) 1326 

7. Memory work. — (a) Philip of Macedon 
conquered Greece and ruled the land 
(b) Alexander the Great, the son of Philip, 
w is a clo\er xoiing man who had been 
bi ought up like a Greek {() He led an 
iiinv across the Hellespont into Asia to 
coiKjmr the Pti'^ians (d) He defeated the 
Peisians in many battles King Daiius III 
1 in awd 3 and was at last killetl his own 
followci'- Ic) Ahxandtr ruled a gieat 
iiiipuc in UfsLtin Asia and helped other 
unions to ham «tbout the elexer Greeks 

8. Exercises.- {^0 W^hy was Philip of 

Mice dm abh to win the Inid of Greece^ 
{h) Whit W(ie Alexandei b two gieat 
tie isutes? (c) fill how \lexuidci fir-^t rode 
his 1 im( ns horse (d) Wh} was Alexander 
{ lul to eo to Iro> (c' Whit happerud at 
tl bitUc of Issus-' (f) Ihe bit’k <f Issii'- 
w IS lough t ill th( M 11 I I How long 
at^o w tl ^ Wliv did Mexiiuhr 
eksti \ the ity <( (//) Which ikw 

cil\ ic k the jli(( ef J’vif ^ 

(i; W hv di i Ah \ indei turn b u k fr >m 
Inchi'^ (;) Gut ill Hk it i n \ u • in 
wh\ Ah \ iiider is e ilh d it 



I his h 1 1 1 1 Tif,s tr a stituc 
tnor tlnn hu 1/ which cn t 
b 1 1 in its 1 It 1*111 1 1 ill ir 
i\hil th iiihlrt til 11a jt*ki 
I h 1 *rut s 1 1 L il 1 \ a L.C 11 
tin I 1 ii> rn 
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SKETCHES FOR THE BLACKBOARD 




XIII. A BOY IN ATHENS 


PICTUBE REFERENCE 



OrI IK I AMIT-V All AI 


T ill ( liss Pifturo (No ^4 in tlu port 
folio) shows a Kuh \fan s House in 
\iinent Oreeie I hen is i upiodiic 
tioiiot It on j)ai^c no Jlu dboAcillu'-tiiitior, 
t ikf n from m lief on a tomb chpicls a («icc k 
1 jVhal Jlit man i(( lines on a toutli 

<iiiJ Ills wilt Sits on a tliair lo tht ri^ht i a 
destendanl, or a fpiest, fo^e^t<I in liis 

niintlt fo tlu ](ft IS an attdidint weiniu» 
a tniiit 

I he pUt( on pafjt ioq show** Ions nd 
(lanu of \nf lenl (jrtL( ( I he two wonitn in 
tlu middle of the pu tuie an iil iviiief knut kit 
bones a fuourite qame of Gieck women 
and ( hildrcn b ac h woman has fi\i knm klc- 
bones, and the one whose turn it is to pj.iy 
has taufrht three on the back of lur hand, 
the two which art fallint* to the pronnd she 
would ha\c to pick up without shaking off 
those already on the liand 

In one corner of the picture a woman is 
pushing a child in a swing, and in another 


cornu a wonim u wlnpjm w, i ti»]i On the 
tiefoilhppid jar at the tt>p of the ilhistia- 
tion a child is sitting m a high i liair, and two 
childun art ])liMiig with drawtart*- I he 
ttiia cotta doll on tlu left his ]onil( cl aims 
md Icg*^ 

INTRODUCTION 

Childhood. Jhe children's stoi^ tells of 
life in Athens dumig the gicaftst ptiiod of 
her history, the "Golden Vge,' roughly, 
from 440 to 330 B c . 1 he aim has been to tell 
the stoi N of a t> pit al Greek boy of this ])f i loil 
fioni birth to early iranliood. stkcting only 
the most important and interesting details. 

All thildrtn were not welcomed with 
such ]oy as the one described m the story. 
A child who was not wanted, eg. a sickly 
child or peihaps a girl, was "exposed" and 
left to die in a large earthenware pot at the 
strcc t corner, or neai a temple. Ihis custom, 
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horrible as it may seem to us, was allowed 
by law. 

The practice dates from a time when 
food was scarce and life was a terrible 
struggle. Exposure was not frequent on the 
part of true Athenian citizens, and generally 
the child was found and brought up as a 
slave A child who escaped this fate was 
usually entrusted to a foster mother, who 
cared for it in infancy. It was wrapped in 
swaddling clothes, and laid in a cradle, 
which was generally shaped like a shoe. 

Till the age of seven, boys and girls lived 
together in the women's part of the house, 


but it was expected that all citizens (that 
is all those who had both parents actually 
born in Athens) should be educated. The 
Athenians as a whole were highly cultivated 
and had excellent taste in art, architecture 
and the theatre. It was by the public wish 
that the new city built after the Persian 
invasion should be erected regardless of 
cost, and beautified by the greatest artists. 
The result was that Athens became the most 
beautiful city in th.^ world, famed every- 
where for its temples, its statues and its 
public buildings. In the theatres only the 
Ix'st plays were tolerated — and there never 
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which was separate from the men's cpiartcrs. 
Here the daughters of the house remained 
till they were of marriageable age, wiien 
they were given to some man of their father 'r. 
choice. 

The son, liowevcr, passed at the age of 
seven into the care of a “pedagog.-^," or 
personal attendant. This man, who was 
usually a slave, accompanied him to and 
from school, and attended to his manners; 
seeing, for instance, that he used his left 
hand for bread and his right hand for other 
food, and generally behaved properly before 
his elders. 

Education was not compulsory at Athens, 


was such an exacting audience as the 
Atliciiians tlicmselvcs. 

The foundations f'>r thi.s good taste were 
laid at school. The chihlren K 'rned to read 
by chanting the syllables, tf^a, ba, b-e, be, 
till they had mastered them. They learned 
to write by tracing and re-tracing letters 
on their waxed tablets; later, they were 
allowed to use the more costly papyrus 
paper. (See the Class Picture No. 10.) 
Tlierc was much learning by heart. Many 
boys could repeat the whole of the I Had 
and Odyssey, for it was thought that the 
knowledge of the heroic deeds of their 
ancestors would best develop the characters 
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of the boys. Great attention was paid to 
pronunciation, for a well-bred man was 
expected to speak perfectly. 

Music was also taup^ht, both playing the 
13^6 and singing to tlio flutes. Physical 
exercises W'orc important, especially 
.swimming in the rivers. Later on, the 
subjects of arithmetic and drawing were 
added to the curriculum, and the Greek 
children, like their cldcis, were fond of 
niodolling in clay or wax. 

Family life, — Greek families generally took 
their meals together. If, however, there were 
male guests at the house (and the Athenians 
loved company at meals), tlie women 
and children did not appear. The guests 
and host reclined on couches, and it w'as a 


point of good breeding to be able to lie 
down gracefull3^ A guest's feet were 
washed by slaves with scented water, or 
wine and water. The meal was served on 
small tables which were placed beside the 
couches. It began with the more solid food, 
such as poultry, fish and vegetables. (Meat 
w^as rarely eaten.) Then the room was 
swept to remove the bones and other refuse 
which had been simply dropjxjd on the 
floor, and water was brought round for the 
guests to wash their hands, as, knives and 
forks being unknown, food was taken in 
the fingers. Now followed a course of fruit, 
sweetmeats, cheese and salt. To "eat a 
man's salt" is a proverb derived from the 
Greeks. Last of all came the drinking of 
wfine, when every man was expected to 
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show lus wit in con\ ersatioii Singing, li en- 
iiig to music and watching darning oltcn 
accompanied thib part of the meal 

An Athenian citizen’s house was an unpre- 
tentious building It was generally made of 
sun-dncd bucks one or two stoii\s high, 
built round a courtyard The outside walls 
facing the streets were co\crtd with stucco, 
01 simply wlutcw«ished 1 he front of a house 
was xiractically a blank wall, which might 
show one or two narrow slits some nine fee t 
from the ground Passing through the door 
one entered a passage which led to the 
(ourtvaid, fiom which could be «-ctn pia<- 
ticall^ cvci\ room, and to piss fiom one 
room to another, oxiejit w.t\ of the 
couri^aid, was gciuiilh impossible One 
of the lirgc'^t rooms was the dinme mom, 
the others, which writ inou like cells than 
rooms, wc'ie used as sleep- 
ing compartments, st(ue 
looms kitchens eic It 
should be n nu inhere d th it 
an \th(nian lucdsomiKli 
in the open, and w'as sj> 
much occupied m public 
and private business and 
in meeting friends at tie 
gymnasia, that his house 
was little more thin a 
plact* in which to sloi p 
As most house were built 
of sun-dnecl bruks tlR\ 
sc onpciished,cons( qucntly 
there are lew ’cliabU 
souiccs from which infc»r- 
mation can bo git he reel 
of the exact details of 
Athenian houses 

I he flimsy nature of the 
walls IS well illustnted by 
the tact that if a burgl u 
wished to break int(> a 
house, he generally did so 
a hole through 
a wall, and the Gie for 
burglar is consec^uentlv 
wall-digger In front of 
the house stood an emblem 


of Hermes, which was regularly a beaided 
bust upem a squared piUai of stone The 
knockii on the iloor consisted commonly' 
of the ring m a lion’s mouth The original 
purpose of this foim of knocker was to 
scan away evil mfluenees, and it wm- usual 
to place over it an insciiption such as, 
* 1 < t no evil enter here ” A piirter who w'as 
a slave, cittendcd to the doiu, and he was 
usually accompanied b} a dog On the 
floor of the pas '•age v\as often inlaid the 
word “Wekonie** -a word froeiuemtly seen 
on our modem doormats 

I hough window iweie practicallj unknown 
11) the lower rooms, thcie might be ungla/cd 
casenunts m the upj>cr stoi» y The roof was 
( omnionlv flat uid served as a vant.igt 
giouiid foi vicvvmg pioccssiom iii the sticet. 
1 lies (which wt Tt si Idoiumei'ssiiy) e cmsided 



ScHooi IN Athens dering thb ••Ctoiiirn Agi 

n tse pictures w( re painteo round the middle of t slnllow bowl 
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of wo wl I r cbinoil burnt in bn/ierb, which 
inrn to llu pldct whtif they were 

n((flfrl (himne^s is uc uiideist incl them 
VriK ujjkueun 111 tlu kitchen wis a fixed 
fii* pi 1C* pi M<U(1 with some soit of flue 
1 1 h lion*** s v t n r intilv furni^licd Ihcie 
wen (hails t > Is and coin lies in the h\ing 
I (Kins, the b d frirms were covtred with 
i in\as oi 1* ithd th >iif' stn tcii d from side 
to sid( Oh wliith w 1 lid a tl k k rnitticss 
I illovi hlJid VMlh wo* 1 or f< ithcis, and 
C(iv<iltt of wool oi skills d>(d with puiplc 


could be worn scpaiatcly, but though a man 
might go anywhere in his mantle only, to 
appear on an important occasion in his 
tunic alone w*)uld be thought very ill- 
bred 

It was import int tint the mmtlc sliould 
be beautifullv draped, and much praelice 
was needtd to obtain the n^lit effect It 
must re irh half w i\ down the shins and 
must fall in gnutlul slinting folds uross 
tht bod\ This girmcnt was simply an 
oblong of woolKn maternl not sewn it ill 
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n Hr r II t 1 f a f Uir the Up of which wv> cirved into a 1 p*!*] 'lod vh iille s 11 f 
lie -111 ]i idii 1 ^ 1 uinmeo im tree WI& re^iestnt il in this toiu m I ibl c mi Isc'mI rc 


and otliei (*)loui Smdl tabhs were usid 
for mt ils wilting w is done not on a t iblc 
but upon the light kim Cir\(d woodtn 
dusts s(rv(d as wiidiobcs Other articles 
of fuiniluie consisted of lamps (sec blick- 
boird sketch), baskets hand niiiiorb of 
polislu d bron/e, ind, ibo\e all, an abundant 
valid V ol vessels in bron/e silver and 
( iillicnwaic 

Dress.- Men's dress consisted of two gar- 
ments, the tunic and the mantle Either 


but diaped acioss the back one tnd being 
brought o\cr the left sliouldcr and tucked 
undci the arm to hold it in pi ice, and the 
lest brought lound the right sid(, either 
under the arm so as to leave it fie e, or over 
it, as in the draped figure in the pictuit. 
riie fiee und was then thrown over the left 
arm or shoulder 

The tmiic might have two armholts or 
oiil> one The man of leisure mostly wore 
the first kind, and the workmen, who needed 
greater fieedom, the second. 
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Women'b dress was more Mntd than that 
of men It consi’-ttd also of two girments, 
but these were longer and fuller Sometime s 
there weie slce\ts and there was jlwa\> a 
girdle Ihc Athenian woman wort her hur 
in a loose knot at th< bu k or on the top of 
her h<aeh and si cured it with ribbons 
Altogether her diess was giaccful and 
becoming 

It must not be supposed that all these 
garments were white lh(\ were some 
times 4|^colour« d purple led ami gu eii 
Yellow, howevir was useei only b\ wointn 
rhtie Wire il o fishims in eloiks slices 
and hats but the nn]ont^ of the citizens 
woie Ihe pi nil white woeilUn miiitle which 
was nlmii il)l> suited to tht wiiin and siiiuiv 
clima* 

Tills wtie nil ly worn e\ce})t b\ hive Hers 
in the (oiiiiM\ 1 le simplest him of foot 
eovmii^wi til snilal but tlieie wen dso 
\ n oils form*) ef shots ind bi ots Ihe 
I ( i ts were w >rn Jii ti ivellin^T md luintir g 
Ihek wl \t< ii II 1 sh )t w re eftni used 
I \ gue ts f iiif to i elinri r ]>ut> 

\ d iti/i 1 v\(>uld W( ii i seal 

I artl> J jr in i n iit ind p ii tly ft r use in 1 
ill would usuiHv ciirv a stick when out 
w ilkine, 

The men. -It w is mstimiry to use it 
dubii ik net hteiilh t I le ik the fi t 
with i Uw eru-»ts of bit d Jippid in wim 
Nothing mole w is citcri till tie midd 
null A citi/en vi ited hi best ti lends it 
‘unuse When he went to the m nkit he w is 
accompenud by one oi two sla\es who aeted 
as carneis or eiiaiid beairrs lie wen Id 
piss down between vinous coh m uhs 
among the ot itue s e f ^ ids anel famous me xi 
and under tie pi me trees 71k phi kits 
were arranged much as the]y aie in 1 nglanel 
and < Isewh^ it to daj At d iwn the eeiuntiy- 
nien brought in suj piles f>f wine and vege- 
tables for the retail de deis of the stalls 
Each section f the market was given to 
spceiil commeditics thus a bujer would 
know where to go for bread hsh cheese, 
vegetables, oil, etc The maikct would 
1— VOL. a 


resound with the cries t>f the vinelois is 
they shoute d the ir wans 1 ish w i i h ghly 
import int artiele of food and when a tush 
eiteh irnvtel at the miiket a bell was 
rung to notilv the would be purchiscis 

Aftei Msiting the miikit ami doing an> 
otlirr business hi might lii\i in h inci tlu 
citi/en would go whtu lu w is mtun to 
meet fiiends with wl om In roiil 1 louvii e 
on the news ot tin eli\ pi liti oi pliiJ ) 
sophiemitteis Pirhipslu w iihUiu 11 m tlu 
cf 1 mindts ( 1 g i thegvnin i mm h 1 il itl 
oi to tlu hips (f ilu biibiis piifuiiuis, 
shoi maker d >ct( i s w ntiiig i om n sonii 
suih |Iiic wheic it w is eusloniiiv to go 
to null om s filer iN It sin uM li rutid 
tint tit \th»nnn of fh s liiije li lel lol 
usuiU> the till) lire 1 itlis wlrien i e 
assoeiatcd with Ilu Romms lor tin ti si 
p lit 1 m ill t Id Id b ilhs it i I jbhi j 1 le i 
jniecnifiJ Irimi i liie m tl in i st ind 
An It If ml ml p uu 1 wild e vi r tiiin from 
i hi )n/e ni futhiJwiH vi si 1 \ltn 
Tulbuu if the in istu i the 1 itlur m intid 
himself Willi i iitdl live i il t id »ft(tvnels 
s(i ij)ed hiniM 11 with i ui\« 1 hi i ii diu 
lilt lit t illi d 1 (Se tbi lekOfMul ketih ; 

Military service Mi iwnr hibli to mill 
t irv seivid Ijoiii tht i is if n^hlien to 
MXtj Jhiie w IS nc ii^ulii iinif>ini but 
e leh mm **upphi d h\^ )\\u inm ui mil 
(]ui]nKnt adouhiif. to his fim> 1 he 

I utfit descijbid in tin hildins v i 
tT it of i well tl do(iti/in lliiiewn nlv 
about a thnispu^ i i\ iliv in tin AtUnim 
aimy ilic pooiii If 1 1 s Idiiis Ind to bi 
e out cut with i sw i 1 iml 1 1 \ Im md i 
hie Id of wr>od i r wiiJ eiw )ik I In v inij^ht 

^ ivi no slm Id it ill ai <1 with bow 

ind aiuws ling or spi ir 

There wis i navy oi seme tin i hui dn d 
or foul huTilie 1 w irship In ulditi ii to 
Sills the Vessels were lOWd^ hv tw > or thiee 
Tnnks ol oaisrmn seme whim wire 
Athenians but most of wlu in were ton igiii is 
and slaves Ihcre w is no regular nav> but 
the shijis we re commanded by tin ne h < iti/e ns 
who equipped them hach slap, howevtr 
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had expencncfd sailors on board, and the 
great strength of Athens lay in her navy. 

The women. —At Athens, more than any- 
where else in Greece, tlu woman was confined 
mainly to the house A girl might karn to 
read and wiite and pla> a musical instru- 
ment but it was not considered necessary 
for her to do so Her whole business was to 
learn her domestic dutus, to spin, weave 
and work embroidery, and t(a<h and diiect 
her slaves. She rarely k f t tin house and then 
only in company of an eld«r femile 

She had little opportunity for falling in 
love, and her maiiiage, whnh might take 
place an^vfcherc between the ages of fifteen 
and twenty, was ai ranged by hei father, oi 


where the bndegroom and best man were 
standing to take her home A procession, 
preceded b}' flute players, was formed; 
people in the sticets cheend, and so the 
bride went to her new home On the follow- 
ing day, "unveiling day,” the newly marned 
couple received fnends and weie given 
wedding picsents of vases, dishes, sandals, 
soaps, p^^rfumes rcimbs, miirors spinning 
implements and other toilet and domestic 
articles 

CHILDREN’S STOBll 

You ha\t b(tn hearing a great deal about 
Greece and of some of her henics such as 
Theseus the brave prince, the 



Marriagf Pkoccsszon 

AUu, fatnt%ng on a iotJet jar tn tkg Ltuvre {Jftk canturv B r ) 

li idff room lends Ue Indi Iv thflffll II <l lbi*ffdswlu pre idrd c v^i maniigt* i Ajt 11 
aud Aitrnis Apdlo he Ids a lavirrl br uuh Artnim a brHv aud quivei Oii thr iigl t thr father 
and iDOtber rf the bndegrooui af** coiivcrsiug beioie the door oi his liousr 


guardian, who wa*! prepared to give her a 
dowi\ A solemn "pledging ' w is made 
before witnesses when the amount of the 
dowiy was agrcid upon, and the only 
ceremony w is the "fctdiing home," wludi 
took place some time alter the ‘ pledging, ' 
at nightfall by lonhhght The groom, 
wearing a wreath, arrived with his pirents, 
friends and best man at the home of the 
bride, which was dcce^ratcd at the door with 
olive boughs Men and women on this 
occasion partook together of the wedding 
feast, which included a cake made chiefly 
of sesame seeds and honey. During the feast 
the bride was veiled, and the bndegroom 
might never have seen her face. At nightfall 
a flute player anived, the two mothers took 
torches and conducted the bnde to a vehicle. 


cunning wainoi, l*hi ulii>j»id( s the swift 
runner, and Leonidas tlie bia\( ling of 
Sparta Let us see whit it was like to be 
a boy in Athens dm mg the ‘ (loldtn Age, ' 
when the war with tin isuns was over, 
and a grand new cit> had bei n built over the 
ruins of the old one 

One day a man called Cleon was walking 
te his home in Athens When he reached the 
house, he saw tied to the door knocker a 
branch of the olive tree He smiled happily, 
for he knew that his wife had borne him a 
son He huriicd inside to hear dll about it. 
The old nurse was then washing the baby 
in olive oil — ^which was used instead of soap. 
Afterwards she wrapped him round and 
round m long swaddling clothes and put him 
into a cradle shaped like a shoe. She hung 
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the cradle up and rocked it to and fro, while 
she sang the baby to sleep 

When he was ten days old the nurse 
brought him out to show him to his father 
Many friends and neighbouis came in to see 
the newr baby and to bung it presents They 
had a feast, for which a special cake had bet n 
baked, and afttr the feast the baby was 
given his name He was < ailed Clitus, after 
his grandfathci 

When little Clitus was about a year old, 
his mother had another baby Jhis time 
It was a daughter, and instead of an ohvc 
branch, a piece of wool was tied to tlu door 
knockc r, ^o that the nciglibours should know 
that the child was a girl When t litus and 
his sistci wcit old enough the} plavtd miny 
jollv games togcthir in the couilvird 
Iheir iathei s house of sun diicd bricks w is 
built round a >d.id Irom the yard you 
could go into the dining room, or the kitchen, 
or one of the tiny btdiooms I lure wtic 
no windows for them to look out <'f, so 
some time they went up steps to the flat 
loof, Irom which thc> C(»uld lock down on 
to the gay crcjwds below Many of thrir 
tojs WLre like ynirs Ihcv had tops, bills 
an 1 hoc ps, dulK and t<)\ cut*', a swing and 
a seesaw lhc> had pet^ loo Clitus hid 
a dog, and his siatei a tortoise Thcie wtie 
clucks m tlie i>ond:i and pretty birds in 
cages bcjinc times then me the i and a 
fiiend pli\td kiiiic kkboiif » togcthci in the 
ccnirt\aid, or joined with the children in 
whi])ping then lops 

In tlu ci'ciiing, wfun tlu\ wtie tired of 
pla\, nurse would tell them stones of Oiiee 
upon a time" Many of these stones w«.ic 
Aesop b I ables, for Aesop was a Greek ^o 
well did he tell the stones that we still like 
to hear them Ihcic aic " fho Dog ind tlu 
Shadow," "Ihf Fov mcl the Giapes, ' 
"Ihe Hare and the lortoise," and many, 
many more How many of them do you 
remember^ 

Clitlis at schooL — When Clitus was seven 
years old he went to school He was now too 
big for a nurse, so he had an old manservant 


to look after him This man walked behind 
him to see that he ain\ed safely, and did 
ncit stop to phy by the wav The man- 
servant earned a loner stick m one hand, 
while in the other ht held Chtus’s writing 
tablet and his lyre 

A picture which was painted round a 
beautiful Greek bowl show-^ Alhtmaii boys 
learning then Ics'^ons It shows tlu man- 
servant, who remniud in the schoolroom 
dunng the lessons One bov is seen learning 
to sing to the tune played on the pipes by 
a masttr Another boy having his wiitteii 
eacrciM coiiccUd I he b()> wiotc with a 
pointed ‘■tick, oi stilus on a small wooden 
boird snu irtd witli w i\ It was something 
like wilting with a pc ncil o.i a puce of biead 
spread thickly with buttii In anolhei 
scene a buy is Ic iniiiig to play on a seven- 
striiigcd lyiL, and aiudhtr ])oy is renting 
poetry which the inistci his written cm a 
roll of j>apvrus Pc »haps tlie poeti> is about 
iroy or the waiidcinigs of lUysscs, written 
by the poc t llonitr (Set Cla^s Picture No lo ) 

Chlus\ sister dui not go to school She 
alw i\s sta\cd at home, wlme she Icaintd to 
i ook to spin and to weave Hex nurse taught 
hei to read and to play tlu lyic, but she 
could never do tlu‘c things so well as her 
brother became she did nut go to school 

Dmner time. T,'h morning, after school 
w IS o\fi, ( litiis went home to clinner 
Iheic wen no clock*- by which llu> could 
tell tlie time, but in the thcic '‘tood 
i tall stick which ( ist a shadow when the 
sun horn oil it lhc> could tell by the 
length of the sliiclow what time it wis 
let us sujiposc that wt an pri'^ciit with 
a Greek finnlv at ditmci Jhe fithcr is 
rcchnmg on a rouch with lus elbow on a 
cmhion Gicek gentlemen generally lay 
down, or rt clined at their mcMls m this way 
Iheii food was stived them on small 
tables which were ]>laced beside the couch 
The niotlier is sitting on a chair, and the 
father is handing a dish Behind )ier stands 
a servant who is going to help them to wine, 
and behind the fathti stands a guest or a 
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relation Under the couch <i dog is eating 
some thing which has been throvsn on the 
floor, fni at m^il tinU'^ in Greece one always 
thnw bones ind odds and ends on the floor 
riioie were nn knives and folks I ood \\a*» 
taken m tin fi igei^ and \ihin the meal was 
ovii a ‘‘lave brought m bowb of water 
foi wishing the hinds 

If vou were pie ^inl you would notice how 
the‘ Greek'* wen di e '■sc d J lie me n ge nt rally 
WOK two g unit Ills, an undt i tunic and i 
inintle oicloik of wool lh< bo> i weiring 
the tunu wliuh is sewn uil^ it one shoulder 
and is h(ld it tiie w nst b;y i girdle ihe 
fatlit r 1 IS le t hist lo ik slij) fioin hi shoulders, 
for the w itht I is hot uid few elothrs ire 
needed indiois Ihe visit eu who his just 
aiiived his wiipptd his cloak cirefnllv 
Duntl him Ihis iloik w merelv a long 
piece of cloth It h id no sleevf'* oi button^ 
hki oiu eh iks 

Ihe inotliei is w« uing siiidds but tlu 
boy ind tilt \isjtoi hive bin feet Out of 
doois nun geiunlh (but not ilw i>s) w le 
sindils Wlun \oung nun winted to h)ok 
very smut th(\ put on lu es, whuh mi lit 
be bliek white or red If tluv weie gtuug 
feir a long walk in the coimtrv the^ night 
w< 11 long bot ts 

( litn^ wo lid we u i turn which might bt. 
reel or blue How quukl\ he could die >'> in 
llu moTTUTigst Ihe Greeks gi t np vei> aer> 
e iTl\ lhe\ wen re ill> up with the sun ' 
hoi bieakf ist tlu v had a few < lusts of Ine id 
ehjiped in wine ind neithing mou till tlu 
shadow of the stick showed it was iiiield ly 

1 or diniici the family had many of the 
things we eat to cl i^ sum is li'>li fowl meat 
and vegetabbs fruit, cheese bte id and 
sweetmeats lhe> had no t< i or coffee, so 
the}' all drank wine made fiom grapes which 
grew plentifully on tlie sunny hillsides 
Ihey hid no sugir so they used honey 
inste id, and in place of buttei they had 
olive oil Goatb were reared on the grassy 
hillsides, so the children had plenty of goats' 
milk 

Olive oil, the oil pie sstd out from the fruit 
of the olive tree, was very useful to the 


Greeks llie> not only used it instead of 
buttci and soap, they also put it into their 
lamps to give light at night 

Growing up.— As Clitus grew older he spent 
much time at the gymnasium, a large open 
field wlierr men went to practise running, 
jumjjing, wrestling, boxing and other such 
exercises He liked swimming very much 
and often went with his friends for a swim 
in the cool nver Sometimes on holidiys, 
he would walk with his f ither to the market 
What a din the»e was theicl Men and 
women at lluir stall were shemtiiig out 
‘ Buy oil ' "Bu} breid " Buv viiicgu " 
‘ Bu} chare en 1 ' Most of the thing tint 
were eaten ot used it home were to be 
seen m the maiktt Then it w is pi isint 
to walk round the shops the biibtrs 
the ptifimuis the sheumilei'' the s id 
diets and wiiu sellers In evei\ sh »i weie 
groups of men tilkiiig togilli r ab lit 
tlu new Jlure were no newspijxis ii 
those di\ and jx (qih t li < d i e»i it de d 
more lo one inolliu thin ttuv w do m 
1 ng] ind 

When ( litus w is cighlem he went into 
the aim\ and learned t) diilJ iiul nuieli 
aid tight II hid sj>I( nclul irnuiMi He 
wore 1 shii iiig bn istpKte loiiiiM his (he t 
ani below Ih i1 i kind of Jt jllur :>knl On 
Ins legs Wile g^eivts or eiitei o( bien/e, 
aiul on his head a shining I n n/e helmet 
with a great nodding j^lume 

look ig nn it the piciuit of tiif Greek 
soldifi (No 22 111 the poiitolio) and vem will 
see whit Clitus looked like in aimoiir He 
carried a swoid and a gieit bronze shield, 
and as his i ithci was a i ich man lie was able 
te give Clitus a horse to ride How proud 
of him his father and mother must have 
been the first time then grown up son rode 
liomc m his glittering new arrnoui > Chtus's 
siste r clapped her hands as she lo >kcd at her 
handsome brother 

The sons of rich men must have had 
a ver^ good time in Gieecc during the 
"Golden Age" What a pity there were 
so many slaves as welll 
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TBACHINa HINTS 

1. Olive. — ^The stor\ of "Wine and Oil ’ 
IS told in Lesson Xll of the First Year's 
Course It is illustrated by a Class Picture, 
No II m the portfolio A Greek lamp is 
sho\^n 111 the blickboard illustiatioiis 
Grtck lamps were made of terra-cotta, 
bronze and marble Ihe essential parts of a 
lamp aic (1) the container for the oil formed 

the bod> of tlu limp and fed from nii 
opcninf" abo\c, (2) the no/zh for the ins<.i 
tion of the wick I he nozzk gcneiall} had the 
f )rni of a pio](ctmg spout but the irrangt- 
nif lit viried considcrablv in diffudit lamps 
Jill lamps might either bt simply pi iced on 
a caiidilabriim or suspended from it 

2. Child’s name. -Ilu cirtmon> ofnimiiig 
tlu (Inld at the ti ntli d iv might be lom 
paiid with tlie (hiistiin ccrenumv ot 
b ipiisTii A Giti !• bo\ was ficqiuuth n imid 
iflei hi^ pjtinial granclf ithf i, <-o tint \ 
l<dignc was apt to run thus An tidis 
I^siinichus All tides I ysimachus- and so 
on 

3. Aesop’s Fables.- Fhf mention of these 
v\(U known stones helps the ihild to iicpuii 
tlu ‘ Jiin» Scusf of hisloi> \(Sop(c ^20- 
jbo Bc) the traditional author of thi 
1 inums roll* ction of J jbu s, w is a nitivi of 
Ph^^gn cind oiigiiuilly a sUve in Samos 
He is said to h n i won the f i\our >f ( rocsus, 
king of I \di i, who emjloycd him on irapoi 
tant missions Tradiiioii upii scuts him as 
verj ugly but very witty 

4. Clocks. -Hie Athenians had a sniMle 
method of calculating thi tunc of di> by 
observing tlu length of the ihautiw of a 
vertical stick, cast b\ thi sun which Oircw the 
shadow upon a marked floor 1 he time was 
denominated by the length of the shadow 
recorded in feet A guest would be invited 
to come to dir t when the shadow was " ten 
feet" or "twelve feet," as the case might be 

Children will bc interested to expenment 
with a stick in this way 


6. Toys and games. — ^Herodotus tells a 
cunous story to the offcit that the I ydians 
inv ented dii e kniu kk bouts b ilK and other 
playthings to help tlum piss a time of 
famine, by playing and l iting on alti mate 
days "In the uign of At>s the son of 
Maiics tliLir king tlu rt time to bc a 
giirvous dearth oytr the whole of L\dia, 
and the I ydians for i timt tontinntd to 
indiirc it, but aftiiwards as it did not 
cc isi th( y sougiit for rcnvilus, and one 
ckyistd one thing and mother of thim 
dtiiscd anothci thing And then wiie dis 
covered tlu y si\ tlu w s of })1 ly »ng with 
tlu dice ind tlu kiiiickJ l>oms uul the bill 
ind ill the itlur giinos < xuptin^ di niehts 
(foi tlu disc )\cry of tins list 1 not do ntd 
by tlu I \ li ms) 1 lu st g mu s tlu \ mvc nti d 
as a itsiurtt against the fanniii and thus 
they usid to do on out >f tlu dus they 
would pi ly eimt«i ill tlu time 11 omLi ttiit 
they might not fill tlu w ml >t foul iiui 
on tlu nc\t tilts Cl isid from tlitii garni s 
Hid hul food md lhU'> Uk\ wint on foi 
cightitn \t Hs 

G iiiu s plutd with kiiu kkboiu ^smdl 
bones forming pait ol the ankle joint 
xTi cloven loott (I annual) wiic (vtnnuly 
common Iinititioiis in •‘ton iiid broii/i 
Wire u->td in id lition to the nitural bones. 
Among women (lev wui i fiioui k play- 
thing Wt ic k 1 )f I boy who g upi cl I iglity 
knucklcboiirs i writing pnzi Hit gmio 
wis called live stonis 1 n imc still # ivcn 
by chi then of to d i\ to a snnil ir gnue 
A fircek writer thu-» di si ulus it Hie 
kmickli bones art tin own up into tlu ur, 
and xn atkmj^t rs madt to eatcli them on 
the back of the hind If >011 art onlv pir- 
1 rally suicc sful you hut to jntk up the 
knui kit bone s v/liuh have fxlkn to the 
ground without It* ting fall those .ilrcady 
on the hand It is above all i woman's 

game ' 

8. Dress. — llu carlust dress of women 
which is represented in the art of historical 
Greece is the Doiian chiton or tunic It was 
an oblong piece of luav> woollen cloth. 
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Greek Dress 


usually worn to keep the open edges together. 
About the middle of the sixth century the 
Ionian tunic was introduced from Asia 
Minor, and became the ordinary under- 
gaiment of women in Italy, as well as in 
Gieccc throughout the classical period. 

It was more voluminous than the 
Dorian tunic, made of thinner 
material, closed at the side, and 
sewn or pinned up on the shoulders 
to make wide sleeves. Its design is 
shown in a drawing inside a cup 
which I ( Tjresents a woman dressing. 
She holds uj> the loose folds above 
her waist while she tics her girdle, 
which divides the garment, as it 
wcie, into a skirt and blouse. (Sec 
Fig. C.) The whole figure was often 
wiai)pcd in a clodk which was 
stmietiines drawn over the mouth and the top 
ot the head for outdoor wear. (Sec Fig. D.) 

7. Greek coins.- -An impoitant cunency 
(the “colts'’ of Corinth), used especially in 
Western (iicofc, took its type frorp the local 
myth that the winged horse Fcg.isus was 
captured by DelltTOphon at tlie ft»unlain 
Peirene, which flowed fiom the acropolis 
ol the town. On the reverse is the head of 
Athena wearing a helmet of the pattern 
which is known as Coniithi.iii because of 
il.s use heic. (See blackboard sketches ) 

8. Greek helmets. — 7 he Coi inthian helmet 
(see blackboard sketch) at its best was a 
cumbrous piece of armour. 77ie ears of the 
wearer were coveicd, and the ill-fitting shell 
must have sat loose upon the head, so as to 
be easily displaced b}* a sudden turn. This 
and the chafing of the metal were obviated 
in some degree by a lining of felt or leather, 
which was sewn inside the helmet in the 
rows of holes along the edges. 


measuring rather more than twice the 
height of the wearer, and abemt twice the 
span of the arms. This cloak was folded as 
shown in Fig. A. The material fell into 
position about the figure, leaving the arms 
bare, as in the picture, which is taken from 
a painted toilet box, Fig. B. A girdle was 


The Attic helmet, which gets its name 
from its use on the coins of Athens, appeared 
first in the sixth century b.c., and in the 
fourth was the usual type. It is lighter than 
the Corinthian, and resembles a cap with 
appendages to protect the neck, cheeks 
and nose. The ears were thus left free. 
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Oil Flask 
Chair and Stool 
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Corinthian Coin: A — ^Hcad of Athena 
Corinthian Hetmet 


B — ^WiNOED Horse J*kgasus • 
Attic Heumet from Macedonia 





XIV. ATHENS IN THE AGE OF PERICLES 
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Acropolis.*— Like most Greek cities, 
Athens had grown up round a natural 
rocky hill which lent itself conveniently 
to fortification. The name acropolis was 
originally applied to the site of such a hill 
stronghold; later, it came to mean the 
citadel itself, which gradually became a 
religious and political centre. The terra is 
now specially given to the acropolis of 
Athens, which is known as the Acropolis. 
Before the Persian War, the Acropolis was 
covered with a miscellaneous assemblage 
of temples, houses and other buildings, but 
the city was twice burnt by the Persians, 
so that the Athenians had the opportunity, 
during the years of prosperity which followed 
the Persian wars, of entirely rebuilding the 


Acropolis and of making it the most perfect 
group of buildings the world lias ever seen. 

This rebuilding took place during the fifty 
years of prosperity and imperial expansion 
which elapsed between the end of the 
Persian War {490-480 b.c.) and the beginning 
of the Peloponnesian War (431-404 b.c.). 
This period marks the highest perfection 
of Athenian art, architecture, and, indeed, of 
all forms of self-expression. It is known as 
the Age of Pericles, after the great ruler, 
who, during his period of office (443-429 B.c.), 
raised Athens to her highest power and 
glory. 

The rebuilding of the Acropolis was 
organised by Pericles and superintended by 
Pheidias, his friend and the greatest sculptor 
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of ancient times. The illustration shows a 
restoration of the hill top witli its buildings. 
An ascent of seventy broad marble steps 
led up to the Propylaea or entrance gate, 
the pride of every Athenian. It resembled 
a triumphal arch, with halls on each side, 
one of them containing a picture gallery. 
Passing through the Propylaea the visitor 
was confronted by a colossal bronze statue 
of Athena, seventy feet high and the work 
of Pheidias. The gilded tip of the godde.ss’s 
spear was visible to a home-coming Athenian 
while still far out to sea. 

I'o the right stood the Parthenon, the 
temple of Athena Parthenos (the Virgin). 
Like all Greek temples it was a partly roofless 
chamber, surrounded by a covered colonnade 
with a gable or pediment at the entrance. 
Such a colonnade is found in most Greek 
temples. It formed a covered walk open to 
the sun, where one might walk or sit in 
comfort, looking out over the city. In the 
Parthenon the colonnade was ornamented 
by a carved frieze running round the temple 
wall under the roof. This frieze was the work 
of Pheidias and his assistants, and represents 
the Panathenaia or yearly procession in 
honour of Athena. This glorious sculpture, 
which expresses so fully the Greek ideal of 
physical perfection, is known to us through 
the “Elgin Marbles," portions of the sculp- 
tures which, with the help of Lord Elgin, 
were brought to England during 1800-12 
and are now in the British Museum, where 
a model of the Parthenon anil of the Acrop- 
olis as a whole may also be seen. 

Inside the temple, dimly lighted by holes 
in the roof, and by light reflected from the 
marble walls and ceiling, stood anotliei 
statue of Athena also by Pheidias, and this 
statue was made of wood coveii.d with 
plates of gold and ivory. Behind the temple 
proper was a second chamber used as a 
tt^asury, where was stored part of the 
enormous wealth which came to Athens 
through succe:'.. ful wars, througli trade, 
and through tribute from subject states, 
and which made possible these vast building 
schemes. 


Among the other buildings of the Acrop- 
olis was the great open-air theatre of 
Dionysus. During the yearly festival which 
was held in early spring in honour of that 
god, the whole of Athens would crowd into 
the tiers of stone seats that still rise in an 
irregular curve of about two-tliirds of a 
circle up the side of the Acropolis hill. 
There for three days they would sit and 
watch the performances — a set of three 
tragedies in the morning and a comedy in 
the afternoon. The.se plays were originally 
religious in nature, though a good deal of 
local colour was introduced, especially in 
the comedies. There were also comj)etitions, 
and at the end of the festiv'al a prize was 
given to the authors of the. best tragedy and 
comedy, to the best actor, and to the citizen 
who financed and produced the best piece. 

It gives us some idea of the jmblic spirit, 
religious zeal and artistic ability of the 
Athenians when we reflect that the men 
who planned the Acropolis on such a sweeping 
scale, wTought it, paid for it a sum equal 
to over six million pounds of our mrincy, 
and yet were content to live themselves in 
small unoriiamented houses in narrow and 
often dirty streets, so that the traveller was 
often fain to ask, as he picked his way through 
the dusty lanes, whether this was indeed 
Athens. But he had only to lift his eyes to 
the Acropt>lis to hav'e his doubts resolved. 
The orator Demosthenes in later years put 
the passionate jnidc of the Athenians in 
this great national achievement into words 
when he said, “ Athens still keeps everlasting 
possessions; on the one side the memory 
of her exploits; on the other the beauty of 
the monuments dedicated in those olden 
days — yonder Propylaea, the Parthenon, 
the Colonnades." 

Great men of the Periclean Age. — Great 
achievements require great men to conceive 
and execute them. During this short period 
Athens produced an amazing number of 
famous characters— poets, artists, statesmen, 
philosophers — ^who all contributed their share 
to the world's heritage. 
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First comes Plricifs himself, the presid- 
ing genius of the age. This great leader and 
piitiiot was elc(ted militarj commander-m- 
chicf in 460 n c and for thiitj^ one ye*irs, 
till his death in 429, was the true ruler of 
Athens Ills powei depended chully on the 
respift whidi the Atluiinns had for his 
noble chaiactcr Ihey knew that he had 
their interests alone at heart, and they 
tiu’^ltd him to use for his rountiy*s glory 
only the gieat powei \iith which he was 
eiitiusted 

Ihe character of the man, which so 
closely rcsembh'^ the charactcT of the 
Athinian nation as a whole, may be judged 
from the funcial speech whuh he made 
ovei the Athenian huocs who nil at the 
beginning of the Peloponnccian War The 
whole speech i-» le corded b\ Iliuc\dides the 
hi‘'tonan, but only a jioition of it can be 
given here 

\^ lit n the moment came he stepped 
foiwaid from the giavesidc on to a high 
platform made for the occasion, so that 
bis voice might carry ovei the crowd, and 
spoke as follows. 'My fust words shall be 
for our ancislois, for it is both just and 
propel tint at a time like this our tiibute 
t)f memc»iy slioulcl be p«iid to them They 
are worthy of oui praises, for they enlirged 
the mipiie winch we hold to-day. Of the 
bittles whuh we and oui fathers fought, 
bi.ively withstanding baibanan or Greek, 
I do not wish to siy moie 1 wish rathe 1 to 
show the spirit m winch we faced them, and 
the way in winch we rose to greatness Oui 
laws give equal justice to all, and we welcome 
and honour talent in every bianch We 
have no black looks or angry words for our 
neighbour if he enjoys himself in his own 
way, and we keep from the little mc'an- 
spinted acts which cause annoyance. We are 
reverent and obedient to those set m 
authonty and to the laws No other city 
jnovidcs such beauty in its public buildings 
to cheei the heart and delight the c>c. 
Moreovei, the city is so large and powerful 
that all the wealth of all the world flows 
into her. Our military training, too, is 


different. The gates of our city are flung 
open to the woild. nor do we prevent our 
visitors from seeing what an enemy might 
caie to co])y Foi we do not trust in arms 
and armour, but in our own warlike spirit 
So, too, with education Our enemies toil 
fiom eaily boyhood m search of courage, 
while we, fret' to live and wander as we 



Pericles 

Ptf^f m ihe nrttish Mu^etm 

eiutmh s-iys tint DCrirlv all the pcirtruts repipvnl«d I*( nclca 
neinug i b Imf t b cm t hn head m mi^ In hlB 

own timp he w tb called *' bnlb heaef ’ 

please, march out none the less to face the 
seli-same dangers Our citi/ens attend to 
both public and pnvate duties, and 
think him useless who keeps apart from 
public life. We are most adventurous in 
action, but consider well beforehand. The 
bravest surely ate those who have the 
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clearest vision of what is befoie them, glory 
and danger alike, and yet go out to meet it 
Such then is the cit\ for whom lest they 
should lose her, tlicsc men dud a boklui*s 
death For if I have chanted the gloiies 
of the city, it >\as these men and men like 
them who made her vvhnt sht is' " 

With Pencks must be associilcd his 
friend Piimdias, the world famous sculptor 
wlio collaborated with him in his jiLins foi 
beautifying Athens Ht was icsponsiblt as 
wc have already s< cn, 
for the two gicat 
statues of Atluna in 
the Acropolis, and he 
supt nntc nd( d tlie 
larving of the Partli- 
cnon fill /e 11 c sci ins 
to h ivc h id the powti 
of c» nimuTiK iting his 
skill and ideas to Ins 
pupils since it is ini 
po'^sihli to tell wlnih 
‘•K ticuis of till P util 
cm n in hi woi k 
and wIikIi 11c h\ lii>. 
pupils His gti itcst 
athie\imuit was tlu 
gold and >\oiy st itiii 
of Zeus It 1 lis which 
o\ci](/okid the pi iin 
wluK the Olvnipic 
Games weic held ind 
which wss iickomd 
as one of tin Sivcn 
Won dels ol the 
World 

Dramainh -1 oui naiiii •. sutmm as ic] le 
scnting the best ol the Gicck plivwiights 
of the age — \tse hv 1.1 s, Sopuex 1 ainl 
Euripidfs who were trigedians and Aris 
tophanilS whose plays wirv. chuily amusing 
comedies It must not howevi'r bi ‘ upiposi d 
that these four represent t>ic whole of Greek 
drama It is or' by chance that their wi rk 
has survived rather than that of the many 
other, and possibly greater, dramatists of 
the penod 


Be this as it may, however, these plajs 
as wc have them arc tin founelafion of our 
m >di rn dr im i I hey are i f \ ery fine 
quality witli a poctrv and diptii of ti might 
that still tascmite^ the gii it minds of our 
age, while the diimitie slonts tluj till 
gnp the imigmition of oidinuy mtii ml 
womtn It IS a pit\ tint so few hive sin 
vi\ed out of the inotmous <juantit> ol 
drimis th if wen wiiitin \\i in told tint 
S^phoelis alone pi )flui(d i lu hiipdiid ml 
thiitv pi IV s ot wliii h 
iinli itun ikh ouiy 

s‘ \ i n h i\* ••111 \i\< i1 

llisioiitins- 111 
i)f)i i s IS olti n t ePhd 
t h i I 1 1 h f r of 
Hi t< i\ f 'I hi w Is 
tl e lust wnti 

liistoiV I*- wi klK w 
It Ht s dill n d 111 
in foi rn 1 1 ion In ni 
muiuniinfs ,ind lu 
sciipiioiis tl ulit'on*-, 
thi Wilks if I) h i 
(iiei k wiiU IS mil ii 
obseivatioiis on hi 
minv ti.ivil 111! 
St It ( tl >ns gi\ < n in 
this book affi id m 
« \t ( 111 nt idi I i f his 
mi thod whih IS to 
aiuusi IS will a ti 
instinct 

\MiiK Htiiditns* 

hiitoiv IS miinlv <1^ 

\( tc d I ) an avi o nt 
of the Pei lan Wu, tl it >1 Iniivmni , 
tills tin stui> of the Pi loponnt si in \\ n 
His liistory AS pi.ihai>s tin hit t (imk 
prose evil written, it tint 11 ns uniiv 
fine spuchts (smli as the lunuil ^piiili 
alnady quoted) and btdlimt iriiiictei 

sketches of thf men of liis da^ Jlis gn it 
mind and cltai peiceilion ol tlu fine 

meaning behind evints rn ikc him m this 
rnspeet the greatest histoiiin of the ancient 
woild. 
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Orators penod saw the careers of 
many gieat oiatois, for the gift of ordtory 
was much pri/td ^n<l ciicfully cultnaled 
by the Atluman‘> Tli«v Ind a pa'-Mon fer 
liwsmts, and lun d ti lined spt alcrs to plead 
for thtm or to write tJjoir spec ches Ot these 
orators the onlv one wh(» need be m< ntioiicd 
IS DiMosiniMs wJk) has alitady been 
rclc rrt d to in the story of Ale xander as using 
all his eloquence to wain tlie Athenians of 
the dangei of Macedonian in\asion 

Philosophers greatest of the (jrctk 
philoscfphcis ctiicl the man destnud to ha\e 
the greatf^'t infliunct on po-,ttiit\ was 
SocRATis Ugl\ and ungiinly in appt it ince 
he ytl had a beautiful chain ter incl dis- 
position and a keen mind which even the 
quick-witted Alhenians found too shatp 
fc^r them Althrmgh a sculptor b\ tiade, he 
spent mot of his time in the mirket place, 
engaging pcojdc in come is ition and forcing 
them to think deepH on sucli subjects is 
truth and justice His age did not ajipic 
u ite him or his mcthcjds wlmh they tliought 
likely to stir up discontent imong the 
Atheniins and on a clnigc *‘of coirujUing 
the 3^outh of the city ' be was condemned to 
death and forced to drink poison (the usual 
method (»f execution) 

But his woik was caiiicel on by Ins pupil 
PiAio, who has prescivcd tor us man\ 
of Socrates’ conversations whuh would 
otheiwise have betn forgotten since Soc i ites 
himself wiote nothing Plito s most impor- 
t«int work IS I he Republic, the gie lUst 
work of political jihiloseqihy ever written, 
and still a source of inspiration to thinkers 
of to day 

Plato's own disciple was AnisroTLi who, 
as we have seen, was tutor to Alexandoi the 
Great Aristotle was the scientist par excel- 
lence, and for two thousand \eais he has been 
a mine of ideas to men of all countnes 

CHILDBEN’S STORY 

There were many clevei men living in 
Greece during hei "Golden Age " Among 
these was Herodotus, a famous wmter of 


history He was born in a Greek city, 
Halicarnassus, in Asia Minor, which was then 
undei Persian lule The first half of his life 
was spent m travel About 446 B c he went 
to Athens and there made fnends with some 
of the wise Giecks living at that time He 
travelled 111 Persia, Italy, Sicily and 

other lands Dunng his travels he made 
careful enquiiies about the manners, cus- 
toms and stones of the people whom he 
visited Afterwards he wrote in Greek his 
wonderful books of history His chief idea 
was to ttll the stc^y of the great struggle 
between the l^eisians and the Greeks It 
is Ileiodotm who tells us so clearly the 
stones of Marathon, Thermopylae and 
Salamis lit wd*s the first man to wiite 
history according to a and he always 
looked upon as the 1 athei of Histe^rv Ihe 
following aceounts arc taken from his books 

A story of Croesus, the nch king ot Lydia - 

* Cieiesus having hi aid thit Alcniaion did 
him service^ sent for him to Sinhs And 
when he came he ottered to give hmi a gift 
of as much geld is he could carry iwiv at 
once upon hi" own pciMm With a view to 
this gift, its iiiture being such, Aicmaion 
midc pupirations and used appliance*- as 
follows he put on a large tunic IcaMiig a 
deejj fc Id in the tunic to hang dc^wii 111 front, 
and he dicw on his feet the widest boots 
which he could find, and so went to the 
tieasury to which they conducted him 
Ihcn he fell iijxm a heaj) of gold dust and 
fust hi picked in by tlie side of his legs so 
mucJi of the gold as liis boots wemld contain 
And then he filled the whole fold of the tunic 
with the gold, and spimklcd some of the 
gold dust on the hair of his head, and took 
some into Ins mouth And having so done, 
he came forth out of the treasury, with 
difficulty diagging along his boots, and 
resembling anything in the woiM rather 
than a man, for his mouth was stuffed full, 
and every part of him was swelled out. 
Upon Croesus came laughter when he saw 
him, and he gave him all that gold and 
much more." 




The Parthenojj ^present state) 
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The crocodiles of Egypt.— ‘'Of the croco- 
dile the lutiifc IS as follows dunng the 
foiii most wjntiv months this cieature cats 
notliuiw. sli 111 fou*- hot and IS an ammil 
to tlu lind and the ’watti both, 
toi slic jroducos and hatehts eggs on the 
1 iiu^ ind 1Ii( most put of the day she 
ifiDuns u])on di> limJ hut the whole of the 
night in tlu n\cr, for tJic watci in tiuth is 
waiiiu 1 th ui ttie uii loaded open air and the 
d<w 01 ill tlu molt il crtalniis of which 
w» hj.\i knowJto^i tins glows to the gic itest 
bulk liom tin. sin ilk st begun ing, foi the 
>Nln<h slit ]»iodu(<s au not nnuh 
lirger linn those e)f m*sc anti the newly 
hite.hed young ^ ne is m jnoportion to the 
hit IS lit |.io\\ he iKeoines as inuth 
IS stventten cubts long ind senattmus yet 
1 irger Jh li is f\es hk< th »st of a ind 
ftcih luge uid tusky, in j)ioj>oition t<» the 
ij/t tf lus bo<l\ hut unlike dl olhu heists 
he gri ws no i nignt iieithei dots he rno\c 
hi JowM ] uv but Iiiiiigs the. iippei | iw 
tow lids the lowti luiiig in this too inihkt 
dl o^liei heists Ht li is nioieo\(i stiong 
tliws ind i si ilv liidt mioii Ins hick which 
t innot he pm id incl he is blind in the 
wiltr, but 111 the in he is <if \eiy keen 
sight Siiut lit his Ins liMii^^ in the wittr 
lie ke t])S Ins inoutn ill full within ot li e< he s 
iiid when »•“ ill other biiels diul be ists IH 
fioni Inni the m<»< odile -bud is i rrtalim 
whieh IS it pt Hi with him seeing that fioni 
her he leicixts benefit I oi the eiocodile 
hiving tonu out of the w it* r to the land 
«ind then huiiiw, opened lus mouth (this he 
IS wont to elo generiHv towanN the West 
A\md), the eiotodik lad upon tint eiittis 
into his memth ind sw.iilows deiwn the 
he e lies and ht luting benefited is pleased 
and dots no haini to the troti)dile bird 

Now for some of the I gypti ms the croeo- 
diJos are sieitd animals, anci foi otheis not 
So, but they treat them on the contrary as 
enemies Ihose Imwevcr who dwelt about 
Thebes anel about tlie lake of Moms hold 
them to be most sacred, and each of these 
two peoples keeps one crocodile selected 
from the whole number, which has been 


trained to tameness, and they put hangmg 
ornaments of molten stone and of gold into 
the tars of these and anklets round the 
front fc ct, and they give them food aj^pointed 
and victims of saeiihccs and treat them as 
well as possiblt while they h\e, and after 
they are dt id they bury them in sac red 
tombs, embalnung them * 

The gnats of Egypt -“Against the giials, 
which are vciy abundant, they hivt con- 
tiivtd as follows those w lo dwell above 
the fen land arc hclixd liy tht toweis to 
which they asinul when they go to lesl, 
for the gn its bv rca-ion of the winds iit 
not able to lly up higli Kul these who 
dwell m the fill land hue tontiucd anollitr 
way instead of the lower and this it is 
cMry man of ihim his got i c istmg lut, 
with which by diy he niches hsh but in 
the mglit lie ns< s it loi llus j uiposc tli it is 
tc' say ht put> the c istmg iitt louncl ibout 
thf IhcI in wlikh lie skips ind then erttps 
in under it uul j^c»c > to skep intI tlw ^ 
gnats if he skips loUcd up in a ^iincnt 
oi a Imcii sheet, bite through tlu sc but 
through lilt Jut thc\ do not c\4mtttm]>t 
to bite ' 

The building of the Great Pyramid. 

Mtci Kcifre asceiidf d thethioiu Iil broiiK,lil 
Hum to every kmd of evil for lu shut up 
ill the. tcm])l(s, md having fust kij>l tlie 
people fiom sacrifices Ihcic, he then bide 
all the 1 gypti ins woik for him So some 
wtic dpiHunttd to draw stems from the 
stunr quaint s in the At ibiin mountains 
to the Nile, and othtis lu oideied to icccive 
the stones aftci thev hid been c uricd over 
the nver m bo its, and to draw them to those 
whuh are called the lib van inoimtaiiis, 
aid they woiked by a hundred thousand 
men at a tinu, for each three months con- 
tinually Of this oppression there passed 
ten years while the causeway was made by 
which they drew the stones, and it is made 
of stone smoothed and with figures caivcd 
upon it. For this, they said, the ten years 
were spent, and for the underground chain- 
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bcrs on the lull upon which the pyramids 
stand, which he c aused to be made as bunal 
chambers for himself in an island, having 
conducted thither a channel fiom the Nile 
For the making of the p^iamid itself there 
passed a pciiod of twenty years, and the 
p\ramid is squaie*, each side ineasuiing eight 
hundred feet, and the hi ight of it is the ^jame. 
It IS built of stone smoothed and fitted 
together in the most jicrfcct m.inner, not 
one of the stones bung less than tluitv feet 
in length 

On the pjrimid it declared in 1 rvptian 
writing how much wa^* spent on ladishes 


and onions and leeks for the workmen and 
if I rightly remember that which the inler- 
pietcr said in reading to im this insciiption, 
a sum of one thousand six hundred talents 
of siher was spent And if this is so, how 
much licsides is likely to ha\e been expended 
upon the iron with winch they worked, and 
upon bit ad and clothing for the workmen, 
steing that thc\ were building the woiks 
for the tunc whuh has btui nuntioiud and 
were oc^upitd for no sm ill tunc 1m sides, as 
I suppose, in the cutting iiid bunging of the 
Slones and m woiking at the excavation 
under the ground ' 


MORE STORIES TO TELL 


1. THE GODDESS HOLDA AND THE 
FIRST FLAX-GBOWER 

I N I Ik nitiful \ ilh v among tlu Swis** 
mountains tin it livtd a pc isant iiid 
his wife ilii ]M IS nit w is w» 11 content 
with ills simple Uh th sj uit liis div> 
witdimg lus litth 11 »cl (f sheep .ib they 
II i/cd on tlie pim eUd slope 1 , ainl at mgUt- 
fill h( re turned to the wooden hut that lie 
hid built 111 tJie ‘shadow of the snow rlid 
niouniam te^ps 

But Ins wife was an ill umpired wennan 
She diel not like this ciuict life, anil was 
for ever scolding “Why did you bung me 
to this lonely pine*' she would ask ' I 
ha\e no fine clothis like the women in the 
village down yonder and there ii often 1 ot 
enough to eat “ 

Ihen the peasant would take down his 
eioss-bow and sit off to hunt for the wild 
goats that hved in the mountains. If he were 
lucky enough to shoot one, lit' would bring 
it home for supper. 

One day, as he was following a goat, it led 
him up and up the moimtain till he came to 
a place where he had nevei been before. He 
had climbed so high that the green slopes 
K— vox.. 2 


wire lift Ik hind and ill an unrl w is glisten- 
ing 1 i ind snow 

‘‘uddciily, to Lis uui/t.nHiif lu siw 
belt II him a dooiw u k iding into the numn- 
tam Surijinoniii/ uj lus (oni ua, Ik eiiiired 
and found himsilf in i ik at lull It w.is 
siii)p()ite(l 1>\ enstd pill Us md the iloor 
w is heapfd with pnei u fuasuies and 
glittinng jewels In the middlr of the hall, 
uirioundcd by loviJy maidens m silvery 
ganiients, stood the most bi iiilitiil lady he 
had e^ t seen 

0\i iconic with fc ir and shame, the 
peasant fell iijion lus lutes and begged the 
lady s p 11 don foi thus rudel\ bi akmg into 
her paliK jf in i du un he heard her 
siift \oi(c bidding liim ha\( no fear “I am 
the goddess Ilol la, ' she siul, 'the quefn <if 
tlu skie*^ Kise up, and choose which of my 
treasures you will ha\c to tike away with 
you “ 

llie peasant gazed around but so many 
splendid thmgs met hi^ c>rs that he knew 
not which to choose At last his glame fell 
on a little bunch of flowers in the lady's hand. 
“ I would like those," he said 

“You nave chosen wisely," said the lady 
with a gracious smile as she gave him the 
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nosegay, "they arc the flowers of the flax, 
and while they Hinain fiesli in your care you 
will never die. Here too is a bag of tlieir seed. 
Sow this seed, and tend it with care, and then 
watfh to see what will ]uip])en." 

Still Wfuideiing if lie wvie not dicainirig. 
the peasant loliiriietl hotne, and told his 
adventuies to In^ wifi*. l:int slie only scolded 
liiin. “You foulish fellow!" she cried, “you 
might ha\e hi ought me lioinc a golden brace- 
let, or a silver gndle, jnstead of a bunch of 
wublicd flowcis and a bag ol woitliless 
seeds." 

The ])ecis*int, who was used to her ways, 
only STPili d find w'cnt out to sow his seeds lie 
tended tlicm well, aiul \v<ls lewarded by 
seeing them sjuont into hundreds of little 
green shoots. 'Jliese shoots soon grew into 
jJants with lloweis of a heavenly blue. 

When the blossom was over, and the seed 
had come, tlie peasant ume again met the 
goddess llolda walking in the liehls. She 
showed him lu^w tc» gather the flax, to soak 
the stems so as to gH out the fine shiny 
threads in tlu^m, and to W'eave th(‘sc thieads 
together into linen All the countryside soon 
heard of this wi'iideiful new material and 
came to l)u> it. Soon the ix'asant \va<^ a rich 
man and his witc was so busy spinning flax 
into linen that she had no tune to be cross. 

In this way many ha])py >ears passed, till 
the jieasaiit's wife died and he himself grew 
V(Ty old. < >110 day he noticed that the fairy 
llowois, whu h had icTtiaiiu'd fresh tor so many 
years, W!*jc at last beginning to fade, “My 
time has c(»me," said the old man. 

lie said faiew»'ll to his friends and set off 
up the mountain. A hunter saw him enter 
the cave in the i<e, and he w'.is never seen 
again. All over the weald to-day glows the 
flax plant with the blue lloweis, which the 
goddess llolda gave to the peasant. 

2. THE STOBT OF PHAETON 

Phaeton was a beautiful youth whose 
father w’as Apollo, the god of the Sun. One 
day another 3'outh laughed at him and said, 
“ You are not telling the truth when you say 


that your father is a god; your father is only 
an ordinary man." This made Phaeton very 
angry and lie made up his mind to visit the 
Sun-god, and ask him if he were really his 
father. 

lie went to the land of the sunrise, where 
stood the palace of the Sun, in which Apollo 
(duthed in purple sat on a golden throne that 
glittered wdth diamonds. The light was so 
dazzling that the youth could not come near 
the throne. Beside the golden throne stood 
the fair foims of the Day, the Month, the 
Year, the Hours and the Seasons. 

Ajiollo, seeing Ihc youth dazzled with the 
splendour of the scene, asked him why lie 
had come. 

In a trembling voice the youth replied, 
“O Light of the great world, tell inc if you 
are really my f.iilicr." 

Then A]»ollo put aside the rays of light 
which shone around his head, and said to 
the youth, “Come nearer to mc.“ 

Phaeton came towards Aiiollo, and Apollo 
embraeod him saying, “You ai(‘ icMly my 
son, and to piovc tins I shall let you have 
anything you ask me for." 

“My frither." re]»lied Phaeton, “let me 
drive the chariot of the sun through the skies 
for one day." 

Apollo was very sorry that the boy had 
asked this, for he knew' how hard it was to 
diiv'C the horses of the J>un. 

“No one but myself," said Apollo, “can 
drive the flaming chariot of the Sun. The 
first part of the load is so steep that the 
horses can hardly climb it; Ihe middle part 
is high in the sky, so high that it almost 
makes me afraid when I look down and see 
far below me the earth and tlie wide sea. The 
last part of the road is a steep slojie and I 
have to drive most carefully. And all the 
time the heaven is turning round, carrying 
the stars with it. On each side ol the road 
are fearful monsters. Thou must pass the 
horns of the Bull, in front of the Archer, and 
near the jaws of the Lion. In one place the 
Scorpion stretches out his arms, in another 
the Crab puts forth his claws. Beware, my 
son, for fear that you go to your death.'* 
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But the boy had made up his mind, and at 
last Apollo led him towards the beautiful 
chariot. It was made of sliining gold; the 
axle was of gold, the pole and the wheels of 
gold, and the spokes wore of silver. Along 
the scat were rows of diamonds and precious 
stones, which shone like fire in the brightness 
of the Sun. 

While the boy gazed in delight and wonder 
the beautiful Dawn thiew open the i>urple 
gates of the East, and showed the pathway 
covered with roses. 

The stars fl('d away, and last of all went 
the Daystar. Then tlie lovely llouns har- 
nessed the fitr^* steeds, and Apollo, anointing 
the face of his son with ointment so that he 
should not feel the heat, told him to hold the 
reins fiiTnly. Taking the rays of light from 
his own head, Ajiollo placed tlu'm on tlie 
Iliad of his .son, giving him this last advice, 
‘‘Keep away from the Noitli and the South; 
keep in the path between, foi m the middle 
you sliall be safe.'' 

The boy thanks d hh. fathei and sprang 
lightly into tie' goldi'ii ehaiiot, grasping the 
rems with delight. But the lioise.s f<*ll that 
the load they ihew was lighter than usual, 
and dashed away from tlie load. For t^'c 
fiiit time the Great Bear, far away in 
the Nortli, was scorched wuh In at, and the 
Serpent which is codetl round the North Vole 
frozen and harmless, felt life coming hack to 
hun 

When I’haSton looked down and saw far 
below him the vast earth and the wide sea 
he grew pale, and his knees shook with fear. 
He did not know whether he should pulJ ti^c 
reins tight or let tliem loose, lie loigol the 
names of the horses 

Then he saw monsters all over the face of 


the heavens; the Scorpion with liis great 
claws and tail made him so afraid that he 
dropped his reins, and could no longer guide 
the horses. The horses now galloped where 
they wished, sometimes high in the sky, 
sometimes almost touching the eartli. The 
moon with wonder saw' her brother's chariot 
below her own. 

The clouds smoked; the forests on the 
mountains burned, the fountains and rivers 
dried up. The woild st'emed on fire. So hot 
was it that the pcoplt‘ of Africa w'cre burned 
black, and they are black lo this daj'. 

Three times Neptune, the Sea-god, tried 
to raise liis head above the water, and th’^^e 
tinics he had to slirink back because of ttie 
heat. 

The Earth, scuiclvcl and binning, prayed 
to Jupiter, a*-king him to end li^r ])am by 
killing her witJi one of liis thunder bolts. 
Even the North and South Poles were 
smoking. Tlii'se j'olts held up the palace of 
Jupiter, and if they fell » verything W'ould be 
destn»jed. Jupiter hi aid her prayer, and 
telling all tlic giKls that everything would be 
burned up unless he deslioyed Phaeton, 
thundered Ihioiigh the sky. 'llien seizing a 
lightning bolt he hiuKd it at Phafiton. 

The youth, strui k by the lightning, fell 
fr<»m the chariot with Jus hair all on fne. 
1 ike a shooting stai he fell towards Earth, 
making a bright track through the air a.s Jie 
fell A great nvei received Ins burning body 
anil the fairies of tin* stream w'cpt over him. 

His sisters, the daughters of ihe Sun, 
mourned for him by tin- banks ef the stream, 
and were t hanged into poidai trees. 

So died I'haeton, the beautiful child of the 
Sun, becaus** lie tried to do a task too hard 
for him. 




SECOND YEAR’S COURSE 
OF HANDWORK 
FOR THE HISTORY LESSONS 
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ABRAHAM 


The Chiklreirs Story in the first history 
lesson deals with eaily life m Canaan, and 
stresses the conditions under which the 
people contemporary with Abraham lived. 
The children are given a glimpse of the 
nomadic tribes, their tents, their docks and 
herds and their faiiiihes. Ihc informdtion 
IS largely associated with Bible lessons, so 
that the teacliei will be able to use some of 
tlie matenal to assist with religious teaching, 
for children are at times prone to associate 
life in Canaan with that of twcnticth-contuiy 
England Fui the r corr( la ted handwork exer- 
cises will be found in Volume I. under the 
historical section, '* The l^nd that Never 
Changes'*; while in scenic group models, 
the camel and driver given in tlie geographical 
section No. 9. “The Hot Dry Lands/' will 
be found useful 

The first handwork exercise described on 
the plate is that of a typical eastdii house, 
rectangular in shape, with the chaiactoiistic 
flat top, such as that on which the spus of 
Old Testament history were hiddtn by the 
faithful Rahab. For tliis model an old card 
board box is utilised: if several boxes of 
varying size are used, the results will be all 
the more satisfactoiy, for the houses may be 
giouped, when completed, to form a village, 
and the differing sizes will add variety to the 
group. The box (Fig t A) is in veiled so that 
the solid base is ujiward. and the lid is stuck 
to this base. Fig i B Before sticking, cut a 
small square opening out of the lid, place 
the lid in position and trace round the 
opening; filially cut a similar hole out of 
the base of the box. The two holes will 
then correspond when the lid is stuck down. 
Next, take a long strip of brown paper, or 
yellow tinted pajier, the exact height of the 
box, and paste it round to cover the card- 


board. If brown or pastel paper be used, 
colour may be added with pastels. The door 
may be cut on folded paper as sho\vn m 
Fig. I C, and pasted on to the walls. The 
younger cliildren may be allowed to add the 
windows to the house by simply drawing 
them ill pastel, but older children should cut 
out one or two rectangular spaces, pierce the 
edges with holes, and sew on strands of 
rafiia, weaving over and under, big. i 1). 
As before mentioned, the completed houses 
(Fig. I E) might be assembled to form a 
group, and one or two camels with camel 
drivers will give a lealislic finish. 

Fig. 2 shows an attractive cut-out of an 
oasis that the chddrcii will enjoy making, 
especially if the bright colouis indicated be 
used First of all, on the background sheet 
a piece of pale blue pajier is pasted for the 
sky, and below the hojj/on orange or yellow 
pajH-T IS pasted to rt]>iesetit the sand, flio 
nairow strip of the distant hills is of a pale 
purple colour. Tlic dark blue stnp for the 
water is iringed with portions of gn'C'ii paper, 
then the brown stems of the palm trees are 
added. To the ends of these stems, masses 
of dark green foliage, worked in free cutting, 
arc stuck to overlap somewhat. 

Fig. 3 is a plastic model of an casteiu well 
that gives scope for brick building. The 
children should prepare a supply of cubical 
bricks by pressing masses of clay on the 
modelling lizard. The bricks arc assembled 
to form a well Lead as shown, .and finally 
one or two w.itcr jars are added. 

Fig. 4 shows a cut-out of an eastern shep- 
herd, ready for tracing and duplicating. 
After being painted in shades of pale yellow, 
a number of sheep traced from the plate in 
Volume I., page 513, might be assembled 
about the shepherd to foim a group 



PLATE I 


F*ig I 
Fig 2 
Fig 3 
Fig 4 


An Eastern PIouse made fi om a Cardboard JJox 
Paper-cutting Scene of an Oasis 
P^STic Model of an I astern Weil 
Paper Cut-out of an F astern Sun herd 
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HAMHUBABI 


Tliis cliai)tor deals with the life and times 
of King Hammurabi, one of the first law- 
givers mentioned in history. (For handwork 
lessons in connortion with the cuiicifoim 
writing of the Babylonians, sec Volume I., 
page 12 1.) In the orfil lesson an account is 
given of the stele showing Hammurabi 
rereiving the laws fit^m the Sun-god. Most 
of the handwork exercises given on the 
accompanying plate arc based on this 
interesting archaeological specimen. 

At intervals througliout the historical 
series, illustrations of cut-outs of figures in 
contemporary dii‘ss are giv(*n. These are 
drawn in bold lines so that the teacher may 
trace and hectograph them for class use. 
Several such pictures may be incorporated 
into a useful 1 ime Chart to aid in the visual 
teaching of the history, and to give the 
children a clearer conception of the time 
periods involved. 

The first model suggested is a compara- 
tively .simple one — that of Hammurabi's 
chair or tin one as seen on the stele. Older 
children might be allowed to draw the 
development on plain paper, using rulers 
for medsurements. Younger children should 
use carton paper nih'd in i in. squares. The 
development on squared paper is seen in 
Fig. I A. The seat (Fig. i B) is an oblong 
of paper 2 in. by i in., having two i in. 
square Haps. It will be advantageous if the 
development of the seat be made below the 
drawing of the chair (Fig. i A), for the 
children will then sec the relation of its 
measurements to those of the back of the 
chair into which it is to fit. While the chair 
is stUl in the flat, its decoration should be 
added. As will be scon, the design is a com- 


paratively simple one, consisting of rect- 
angular masses. In order to simulate 
beaten gold, tlic panels might be of a yellow 
colour alternating with black. The body of 
the chair sliould also be painted black. In 
fixing together, one flap of the seat should 
be pasted into position and held securely 
while setting, then tlie S(‘at «ih()uld be 
squared" and the other flap fixed, Fig. i C, 

The next exercise is a plastic model of the 
stele. In order that the final re^-iilt may 
be on a large scale, the children should be 
allowed to work in pairs. The first part of 
the model is a regular cylinder, which is 
produced by rolling a mass of Lla> on to the 
modelling board. Fig. 2 A. Wlien sulficient 
regularity has been attained, gentle piessnre 
is applied at one end »luriiig the rolling. 
This will produce tlie sjandle shripe,*lMg. 2 B. 
The tapered end is rounded ott and <.ut as 
shown in Fig. .> C to piuduce a small plat- 
form. It is on the backgiound of this 
platform tliat the fpou]>, sIk^w^i in the cn- 
laiged sketch hig. 2D, is built. '‘Built" is 
a suitable cxpicssion, foi tlu thildren take 
small masses of clay, model them into the 
shapes required, and press them gently on 
to the background in the following sequence: 
king's head, body and right arm with sceptre, 
left arm and hand, and finally one side of the 
rectangular scat. The god may be added 
independently. For detjul w^ork the point of 
tlic modelling tool is used, and the body of 
the shaft is impressed with cuneiform char- 
acters, Fig. 2 E. When dry, the whole is 
painted black. 

Fig. 3 shows the cut-out of a Bf'bylonian 
figure which should be painted in briglit 
browms, yellows and reds. 



PLATE II. 


Fig. I 
Fig. 2. 
Fig. 3, 


Paper Model of Hammurabi’s Chair 
Plastic Model of the Stele 
Cut-out of a Babvlohian Mam 
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JOSEPH 


Tins lesson is closely associated with the 
Bible lessons given in the classroom. In 
addition, the children gain a glimpse of life 
in Ancient Kgypt, hence our suggested hand- 
work exercises are connected with tliis 
aspect. In Volume 1 . various exercises 
associated with eaily life in Egypt have been 
given under such titles as “The Clever 
Kiver-Men," “Tlie Land of No Rain," and 
“ I lie Land that Never Changes." Some of 
these models might be used to amplify those 
given on the accompanying plate. Tlie 
co-operative sjurit is one to be encouraged 
in the school, and the models made by the 
younger childicn might be shown to illustrate 
the lesson under consideration. It the 
younger children know that their models 
are to be used in this way. it will give them 
a greatei incentive to produce good w'ork. 

I lie top tmo on page iq in llii*- \ohiiiie 
is an illustration of Canaanites trading in 
Egypt, h'ig. T A shows liow the l3Te may 
be utilised as an exercise in paptT cutting. 
On a folded piece of tinted paper the outside 
of the l}Te shape is cut Jreely with the 
scissors. Next, holding the solid sliaix?, the 
inside line is cut. The inside is icmoved, 
the narrow shape remains, and this is opc'ried 
out to form the symmetrical lyre. Fig. i B. 
This may be mounted on to a background 
sheet, and the stiings added in pencil lines. 
More proficient children should use the 
shape as a pattern, and trace it on to medium 
card. When this is cut out, two or three 
strings may be added with needle and 
thread. 

No lesson on Ancient Egypt would be 
complete without models of the Pyramid 
and the Sphinx. To make the Pyramid 
(Fig. 2 A) a rough mass of clay or plasticine 
is taken and pressed on one sloping side 
downwards on the modelling board to 
produce a flat triangular surface. By rotating 


the model and pressing on its three other 
sides in succession, the four triangular 
planes are produced, Fig. 2 B. 

Tlie well-knowTi Sphinx in its weather- 
beaten, eroded condition, makes a simple 
and appropiiate plastic model. A triangular 
body shape, with two outstretched paws is 
built up (Fig. 3 A), and this is surmounted 
by a spherical head ;ind two side pieces. The 
children now model this to shape, cutting 
it lieie and there with the modelling tool to 
give the figure its ancient appearance, 
Fig. 3B. 

Fig. 4 sliows a paper-cutting scene w'hich 
might foim the cover design for a scrapbook 
of brown paper loaves to hold the child's 
colkxtion of Egyptian pictures. Bogin with 
a rectangular sheet of pale blue paper, 
sticking it on to a large brown sheet, then 
add, in the following order, a yellow rectangle 
for ground, a pyramid in oiange and dark 
brow'ri, a sphinx m white drawing paper 
cra3’'onod as realistically as possible, and 
finally the sand dune -.hopes in orange 
coloured jiapcT. It will be noticed in the 
diagram that certain of the pieces ovcilap. 
This metliod helps to give a sense of com- 
pleteness to the finished picture. 

A simple model of a Nile boat may be 
made from stout paper or thin card and a 
match-box case. Two similar strips of the 
shape shown in Fig. 5 A are cut and stuck 
to the .sides of the box (indicated by dotted 
lines). The two curved ends of the paper 
sides are bent inwards and pasted together 
on their inner edges to form the bow and 
stem, Fig. 5 B. A kindergarten stick is 
thrust down the centre of the box, and 
rigging is added with needle and thread. A 
sail is cut on folded paper. Fig. 5 C. The 
completed model is illustrated at Fig. 5 D. 

The figure of the Egyptian (Fig. 6) is 
coloured in orange, red and black tints. 



pijvrc III 


Fig I Egyptian Lyre in v^ardboakd 
I«IG 2 Plastic Modpl oi* a P\ramid 
Pig 3 Plasiic Model or mi Spiunn 
Fig 4 Egyptian Pappr-cuiiing ScrNF 
Fic 5. Egyptian Boat Modeli i o in Card 
Fig 6 Paper Cit-out of an no\piTAN 
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THESEUS 


In Ibis 1( ssoii tl e cliildn ii g( t a glimpse of 
cirl> GiL(k Jifi and nj\tbrlogy 1 \oi<.ises 
draling with tb< Oicvks ])ioi)rr ^vill be given 
at a liter st i^.< wlnn lli ii lutlunti histoi}^ 
IS being studied (Inldun enjuv illiistriting 
stones that am told iii the classioom, and 
this IS an c\ iniple where to a knowledge of 
good hfeiitme, is jeleleel knowledge of 
iiistorical \ahie 

Jhe ‘toiy opens with the **igniri(anl 
eliseo\ei^ b'^ tin Guek bo\ Ihe^fus of the 
gint steme bull'd in the siiid Beneath the 
boulehr he found i shoit swoid and a jmi 
of sand ils The tirst ine)di I illusti itcd is that 
of the Ciieek swoid and its scibbard lor 
praetical le isoiis tlx seibhnel is nude fir-^t 
The 'hildien t ikc i slnp of thin cird, seore 
it down the middle with i hglit eut ind fold 
It as shown in 1 ’g i \ 1 our talis or flips 
iin le ft wlu n eultmg to <-h iiu , and these uc 
’folded roiirul to ekise llu sc ibb iid I o cl >se 
?}x end two decoritivc pieces flig i B) die 
cut (e>r lather one is eut and used as a pattern 
to (ut the oiliei) on fultled j)’per to sec me i 
s^mnutiK il le '*ult Iwo rectangles 

am parted to the fient and the bick of the 
other end 1 ig i f Next the Greek short 
swoid IS cut, agiin on folded paper, the 
chilelren takme*^ cire tint the bioadest pirt 
of the blide is eif tlic light size to slip into 
tlic scibbiid 1 ig I D Ihi scabbaid should 
be pauiUd a bright \cllowr colour to repre^sent 
gilt, with black dccorilion the blaek of 
the sword miv bt st lined with school ink 
to represent steel and the handle' painted 
jellow and dark blown When dry the 
sword is placed inside its scabbard, Fig i E 


In addition to the sword, a pair of sandals 
was discovered by the young Greek The 
sandals will form an exeicise in plastic 
modelling With the point of the tool a 
fool shape is marked on the modtlling board 
and tiny jx*llcts of cliy a e fixed to co\er 
the shape I ig 2 A When the space is filled 
tlie irregular surface is smoothed with the 
bill of the thumb to foim a flat -^ole, 1 ig 
2 B A curved ankle piece is now fitt( d x(>und 
the littl as shown in I ig 2 C, and this is 
puretd to receive two threads The model 
should be sa\ed for a diy oi two to hatclen, 
after which it ma\ be painted a daik brown 
e<»loni 

I he famous bed of the' giant riofnj*>tes 
foTius our next model I ig 3 \ shows 
development of the mam poition 01 tlu bed, 
whieh is of a shallow box lid sliipc Sonv 
of the chiHrcii might b allowed to us' a 
sm ill box lid ff 1 the ]WfOse The develop 
ment of the legs is shown in T ig 3 B and 
one of them is diown fitted to the undti side 
of tJie lid m Fig 3( I hose legb as they 
aie would be of too plain a charactei so 
the childien should arniige to make foui 
dicoiativc ends for the eomeis Oii< 
decoration is prepaitd bj cutting on folded 
paper, 1 ig 3D The dccoi itioii is folded, 
placed against a leg, and tested to sec 
that it fits coneetly and projects a little 
at the top Ihis being correct, it is med 
as a template, or shape, for producing 
three others, which are fixed into position 
as shown m Fig 3E A simple design m 
paint or crayon can be u&cd to complete 
the model 




PLA.TE IV. 

GRsiK Sword and Scabbard made in Paper 
Plastic Model of Sandal 
Greek Bed in Card 


Fio. 1. 
Fig* a* 
Figl 3. 
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ULYSSES 


Ihe children arc hire fhalinq with the 
stones of the Gnck h<iocs and in pailicular 
the story of tlie famous Gk ck wainor 
Ulysses and the taking of Iroy Jhc lusc of 
the gigantic wooden hf)rsc, conccivid by the 
ingenuity of Ulv^scs, and tin rle\or manner 
in whicli it was used in the sacking of Jroy 
bv the Greeks is one of ni\ci filling interest 
to young children and one that may be well 
illustrated by them 

The accompan\ing plate shows how the 
children may mike a modfl ol the fimous 
Wooden Horse of 1 roy 1 or this pur^Kist a 
cyhiidncal mantk box, a rectangular box 
lid, and some thin cardboard will Ik' mided 
(In some schools the carctakir will bo able 
to supply a number of empty mantle boxes ) 
The complete mantle bo\ is taken and 
(ither a squan portion is cut aw ly as shown 
in Fig 1 A or, if the cutting is too difficult 
a task for young fingers a squire patch of 
black paper is stuck on to it If the cutting 
method IS used the portion removed should 
have a flap of guimncd paper stuck to its 
lower edge, after which it i-» hinged to open 
and close in the manner shown If a patch 
be stuck on, then .i srpaiatc dooi is cut and 
fixed on to the body of the box The next 
step IS to prepaic a paper or card giuge 
which IS made in the following manner 
Take an old piece of piper oi card and cut 
from It a rectangulai portion of exactly 
the same length as the diameter of the 
cyhndncal box We Inve designated this 
as X inche s on the sketch big i B Naturally 
this will be done by experiment, and will 
call for a ccitain amount of judgment on the 
part of the children 1 he children now take 
the gauge, and placing it upon cardboard, 
draw a rectangular shape cf thiee sides only. 


and using this as a base build upon it the 
shape of the horse's head, neck and chest 
as shown m Fig i C. It will be noticed that 
small tnangular flaps are left within the 
f lUj^e shape lor liss profiei nt eliildien, 
llio teuher might tiaci and duplicate the 
Ik id sh ipe For the rear end of the horse, 
a tail shape as shown n Fig i D is prepared, 
but this IS a simple matter, as it fits only 
along the back and one flap down 
Before fixing the head and tail the legs 
must be dealt with Fig i E sliows these, 
which, as will be seen, are provided with 
lirgc tnangular flaps at each hoof Two of 
each shape arc cut, and miv be applied to 
tl e sides of the mmtlc box either by paper 
fastencis (when it will ])c necessary to 
remove the l)OX ends to fix them) or by 
adhesive When tlie legs ait plicid in their 
correct jxisitions, the diildrcn return to the 
head and tail shapes These ait stuck with 
adlicsive to the middle line of the lop of the 
box, as «^howni m Fig i F Note that in 
fixmg the small tnangular flaps these an 
turned alternately to the front and back 
Now lomcs tlie final mounting of the model 
horse A box lid is taken, and four shts are 
made on its top Through the slits the 
triangular flaps for tlie hoofs are thrust, 
bent backwards and stuck Three kmder- 
girten sticks are puslied through the lid 
to form axles (Fig i G) and cardboard 
wheels are added to them, a hole is made 
m the fiont to take a piece of stnng foi 
pulling the horse along. Finally, a small 
ladder of kmdergaiten sticks and match 
stalks IS reared against the body Wlicn 
completed tlie model may be pam*^cd m 
cream or pale brown colour, with the mane 
and tail black. 



PLAfE \ 


Toy Project associa.tei/i|With the Wooden Horse of Troy 
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SOLOMON AND SENNACEDBBIB 


I host lesson* (k il wilh the wi-»( Kin^j 
Soloinoii and llu <rucl ind Itniblo Kin^j 

iJif fust niodtl sliown is tl at of an 
As },nan baUciiii » un, the piotot\pt of 
the innouud t ink of Ihi Woild W jrs I he 
ihiistratnui is t iktu fj( ni an ar cunt Assyrian 
w ill sv.ulplui< , the ehiklien shoulel be 
i( minded of this, hi it is lair to assume 
tl at the upi>cr platfoim would accommodate 
considerably more tlim the two aichers 
shown in the illustration on page I oi 
this inoikl a rcclangulir box (Iig i A) 
ina> be ii (d It is inverted, so tint the hd 
now foniis the base llu lid !«• also inverted, 
and in order to attach it to the celges of the 
box, the ^leks of the box and the lid aie 
covered with lirown piper stuck re unci to 
hold both togetlKi J he bick end of the 
box is reiiKAcd, ind the fremt end is cut 
fiway as shown in the dugrani to receive 
llu battciing lam Next, four kindergarten 
stick j ait thiust thiough — one in the both 
of the box, and 11 ic( thremgh the inverted 
lid I he stit-ks aio litbd with pins of eaid 
boaid wild Is Iwo holes are made at the 
front, and thiough these a coiel is pissed 
J he ram itself (I jg i B) modelled of cla} , 
bored with two heks and put iw ly to 
harden lig iC shows how the ram is 
fitUd to the box, the kindirgartcn stick 
aeting as an axle the other liolc being 
lliieaded with a cold for luampulating the 
inn upwards and forwards (I he children 
can put their hands inside the box thremgh 
the open end feir the purpose of fixing ) 
Next, the towei pirt is developed. Fig i D 
The distance xm is equal to the width of 


the end of the box, the horizontal dotted 
line shows where the box top will fit Ihis 
shape IS lixi d remiiel the box m the manner 
shown in the sketch at the linislicd model 
(1 ig 1 I ), and the whole slu>ukl be eolouied 
with blown anei bLick pastd 

Jle winged Assyria i bull is a helpful 
plastic model to use in rtmnection with thi^ 
lesson To a duped ]x)d> part (Fig 2 A) 
four kgs a head and two wings arc added 
This IS inodellfd into shape details being 
milked with the point of th^ tool 'Wlifi* 
the I ull IS ( omple ted a hfth leg, ch iractcr- 
istic of the seuli>ture of this age, is added to 
the fremt, so th it Irom the hoii/ental view, 
the crcituie. is shown a hiving four lc?s 
NituraUy this will amu e the diildicn 
In eoimeetifii with the story e>f king 
'-olonioj we hive scketid a pi i ti motkl ot 
a l^hodiKiin ves'-il In tlu ‘ Hadow 
Kepent" on the junior seliool it is *-ncrgisUd 
that the c'l ohitiim » f lioiist I uilding may 
well be illusLriied with modeh I lie growth 
(f shi]) t nijdmg from tht pimitive dugout 
to the modem Imti niiglit well bo illu* irate d 
in a siniUar way Iho first st ige in mode Iling 
the Phoenician ship is to build up a long, 
ruiiow, rectangular d b If/ one end is 
fitted a coined ram and to the fither a 
corneal prow Shor^ icetangulir slabs are 
fitted crossways, lig lo these slabs 

a long shallow tray is fitted (1 ig 3 B), and 
tiny circular shields aie pressed on to the 
sides of it Ihe modil comjilctcd by 
adeimg several match st ilk and paper oars, 
a laige steering oir at the prow, and i 
kmdergarten stick m ist with a paper sail 
and cotton rigging, I ig 3 C. 




PLATE VI. 


Fig. X. Assyrian Battering*ram made from a Cardboard Box 
F io. 2. Assyrian Winged Budd modelled in Clay 
Fig. 3. Model of a Phoenician Ship 

L— VOL, 2 
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THE ASSYRIANS 


KuthlO'^s ns tlio Assj-Tiaii^ were in dcstruc- 
1ii»n tliey weu* also preat builder';. From 
iheir wall sculpluics, (rude as they aie in 
sonic lesjiefis, yoi siiigiilaily tnithful and 
beautiful in otlieis, we are able to obtain 
information as to tlic general foim of their 
buildings and city walls. 

The fiT'=t model, that of a city gateway, is 
a (onipaiatheK simjile one to make, for it 
will be iioti(ed that it is pidilically all based 
upon tlic squaic and the rectangle. For 
younger chiklien and more backward classes, 
the toachei might u«^e carton paper luled 
in I in. squares to simplify the task of 
measuring, big. i A shows the development 
of one (#f the pillars of tlic aidiway. It 
fon.sisls of iom sides 4 in. by 1 in., a squaic 
end of I in. with ilaps of Jin. which are 
fitted as shown in the diagram. At the top 
of this pilhii a laigtr and overhanging tow’cr 
is needed. 1 lie de\ elopment of this is showm 
in big. 3 13, It consists of lour square sides 
of I Jill, each and a I Jin. square base, 
together with J lu. fixing flaps. The pillar 
is glued togclhti, then the tow'cr (which has 
its lop and op<’n edges cut in cliai act eristic 
zig zag pattern) is glued to the pillar. Two 
of these jullais aie made and tlie next task 
is to make the ccntial portion containing 
the doorwa>. This is a sheet of fauly stout 
catdboaul, cut with a zig zag top, about 
4 ill. wide, and high cuiough to leadi almost 
to the I0J) ol the pillars. It is piovidcd with 
haps at the two sides and base, and is 
attached to the middle of the pillais as showm 
in Fig. 1 C. In the model the flaps are 
gummed bi'liiiid so that they will not show. 
Two shorter widths ol card aie cut similarly 
to be attached to foim the outside walls of 
the gate. T he doorw’ay itself sliould now be 


cut away. All the assembled parts are next 
glued on to the bottom of an inverted box 
(Fig. I D), round the edges of which a long 
piojccting strip of stout paper, cut with the 
zig-zag edge, has been stuck. The whole is 
tinted a pale drab colour, with black mark- 
ings to rei)rc'>ent stonework. 

The Ass5n‘ians w'ere gieat lovers of hunting, 
for which sport they used the horse chariot. 
A model chariot appears in the section of 
Volume I., page 326, under the chapter 
" Horses and C hariols A further model 
is illustrated here in the accompanying plate. 
Fig. 2 A shows the development ot the body 
of the chariot, which consists of three sides, 
a base and fixing flaps. In ordei that the 
two curved sidet» may be symmetrical in the 
finished model, the children should diaw a 
paper shape of one side, place it in position 
on the cardboard and trace round iU ^Then 
for the other side icverse the paper shape and 
again trace round it. The ])ody is glued up, 
a kinderg.irten stick is glued on the under 
side and two wheels of card are fitted as 
showm in Fig. 2 B. Next a characteristic 
sunshade is required. This is a circle of 
cardboard with a segment lemoved (Fig. 2 C) 
and its edges pasted together. Within the 
jioint a small portion of plasticine is stuck, 
and into this a kindeigaiten stick is thiust 
(Fig. 2 D) and a ret'l angular piece of paper 
IS alladied at the back. In order to fix 
the stick, a piece of cork is glued to the 
base of the chariot. To complete the 
model, a narrow strip of paper is pasted 
fiom the shaft to the front of the chariot, 
and two crossed quivcis are stuck to the 
chariot side. Fig. 2E. The whole of the 
model is painted brown and yellow, and 
the sunshade red. 



riAFI Vil 

I i( 1 An \ss\iia*t ( ii'i Gvii Mourr-i i d in Cardioawd 

i^ii. i An Assyrian Chariot modiliid in ( ahdloai o 
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NEBUCHADNEZZAR AND CYRUS 


The Chjlclien\ Story in th» histone'll 
«rction dials with the livts of N< buch'id- 
nezzar, the kinq who took the Jews to 
Babylon, and of Cvrus the Ptrsian, the king 
\^ho helped the Jews They arc told that 
Ncbucliadnfzzar was fimous as the builder 
of a new and wonderful city of Bab3lf>n, 
with its templt ind p il i xls i\tnuf'» of 
tiles its hi Ji \\ ills willi hoiisi *>. on tin top, 
its grind lion^i ^Llhwl^‘■ uid its 111113 
coluditd t-di/id siitifs It IS tiunt ii. 
apjuopi^iti tint 111 till'' •nil 1v\(>ik ]t-» oil 
the ai( Intel till iJ X pcil should lx stitssnl 
Ihc usefulness of ro opcriti\e woik 111 the 
clas<?rooni has already been noted As tl eie 
IS a considerable amount of work 10 be done 
in the making of a Bib\lonhin temple , it i> 
advisable that it should be tie itcd as a roUj> 
model by the whole class Alternatively, 
two or throe such models onJ\ should be 
made, the class being divided into sec tons 
each working under n team leader As will 
be seen fiom Fig i A the basis of tlu model 
consists of three or four shallow bo\es one 
set upon the top of mother to form tier 
The boxes should be reivcred with while 
caitndge paper if water colours are to be 
used for the final decoration of the model, 
or with brown paper if pastels aie to be used 
Older chiMren sliould be allowed to construct 
the box shape ^ in tliiii caidboml or stout 
paper The Babylonian buildings exhibit 
peculiar sloping side walks or ramps Ilicse 
ramps, which are wedge-hke shajics, must 
next be considered Taking a side of the 
lowest box, a chagonal is sketched lightly 
on it (Fig I B), and from this, using its 
exact measurement, a tnangular shape is 


cut (T ig I C) of whicli the vertical side is 
cquil to the height of the box side Fins 
slnjx IS used as a pattern, and a triangle (x) 
IS drawn on the paper lug i D shows how 
to this arc added a icctangle, another 
ill ingli and an end and flaps to produce the 
1 iin]) lour of the^c irc cut and stuck to 
flu box sidf^. Fig iF Hiving complited 
tl ( lower rampe^ of the first box, tlu process 
IS lepeatcd with the next box, and so on 
with the nmainati To finish off the modi I, 
4I dome of clay is jirepared and fixed to the 
middle of the top box, Iig i F The whole 
mi\ now bi, painted a «lon( colour ^Chinese 
whiti plus a lit Ik yellow) to iepu>ent a 
builclin Details can be addid with frey 
w tci eoloiir 

The sec< n I lxchiu ‘^howii is thit of a 
P I'-nii winged 'phirx to b< iiodilfid m 
ill 01 phsticim Till is inidt in a similar 
manni 1 to thit ilhi tiutid m the ]utvioub 
pi lie tl4e m'^iii diffciiucc bung thit this 
hgnic IS sliown 111 a rcrumbint pcsition To 
arliii v< this iftci thi b >d\ has lx in 
modi Hid the two fiont kgs arc stictclud 
foiwnds ami the two ri.ar ones bent at the 
lOint 

A hsson on the Pcrsiinc woaM 11 jt be 
(oinpli U witlumt referenee to Ihi pomp of 
\ f sli id i\ 1 igs 3 A and 3 l> how cut outs 
ot a Pcrsim nobleman ind liis sciyanl with 
the customary sunshick of thosf diys 
llR figure should be tiiced and hecto- 
giaphed for the children to cut out and 
eolour in blight ml yellow, purple and 
Hue To mike the handle of the sunshade 
rigid, gum a kinckigaiten stick on one side 
ot it 




PLATE Mil. 

Fig. X. Babylonian Templb modelled in Cardboard 

Fig. 2. Persian Winged Sphinx modelled in Clay or Plasticine 

Fig, 3. Paper Cut-out of a Persian Nobleman and Attendant 
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ALEXANDER 

1 he CJiildrcn's btoiy in this cliapter 
partly dcaK with the war between the 
Greeks and Peisians. The childicn will be 
interested in the daring detds of the Gieck 
heroes, and the purpobc of this handwork 
lesson IS to illustrate some of the soldiers' 
equi]>mcnt. 'I he ( lass i'lcturc No. 22 will be 
helpful in this lesson, 'fhc teacher should not 
fail to utili'ie tlie cvolutionaiy aspect of the 
matter. Ihe childicn should be led at this 
stage to take a letiospectivc view of their 
histoiy lessons. Tliey have seen how the 
earliest men used roughly hewn stones, 
fashioning them into tools and weapons; 
later they learnt d how a beginning was 
made m the ‘■mt^lting of metals. Ihc tquip- 
ment of the Greek soldier exemplifies a 
great advance 111 the mastery of woiking 
m metal. In the equipment of the (jreek 
soldier the chiJdien may be led toappicciate 
something of the Gieek cult of the be«iutiful 
I'hc illustiatioiis «*till available on Greek 
vases, which can be seen in our museums, 
give us unmistak«iL)k‘ pi oof of the Giccks' 
love of the beautiful. 

The fiist model illustiated on the accom- 
panying plate IS that of a Greek soldier’s 
helmet modi lied in clay or plasticine. If the 
latter be used, yellow to repiesent gilt will 
be pieffTable foi the helmet, and blight red 
for the plume. Take a ball of plastic material 
in the palm of the left hand, rotate it, and 
at the sjime time uiscrt the right thumb 
into the top to produce a hollow hemi- 
sphcncal shape as seen in big. i A. A 
flattened pointed Icaf-like shape is pressed 
out and fixed to the back of the helmet. 
Fig. I B. To the shape so made, a narrow 
strip is fixed and decorated with incised 
ornament to produce the effect of the 
foldcd-up chin strap, Fig. iC. Next (Fig. 


THE GREAT 

iD). a wedge-likc strip, fairly solid, is 
modelled quite straight, and afterwards 
bent to the shape of the back of the hebnet. 
When complete, it is fixed carefully to the 
helmet, and is marked with the point of 
the needle tool. If the model be made of 
rlav, it should be put away to harden, and 
when thoroughly dry it should be tmted 
with yellow water cclour, the plume being 
coloured a blight red or blue. 

'Ihe next model, a Greek shield, takes the 
form of a papei -cutting cxcicise. On a 
folded sheet ol stout pai>cr an oval shape is 
cut (b ig. 2 A) and allowc d to rc mam folded, 
This oval shape is again folded, big. 2 H 
A lounded ix>rtiori is rut away carefully 
with the scissois. "Ihis portion that is cut 
should be about gin. fu*m the edge, llie 
small straight part beyond the dott<*d line 
is <dso cut aw'dy. The lesultiiig shape will 
be simil.ii to that shown in 1 ig 2 C ^When 
tills IS opened out, th** result will bt the 
finished sliicld si ipe (big 2 D) which is 
painted yellow, with a brown boidei and a 
brown snake pattern such as was commonly 
used in those days. 

Fig. 3 A shows another type of Greek 
bhii Id This might be made from the lid ol 
a round cardboard box, or cut directly Ironi 
cardboard. It is i)rovidcd with a daik bolder 
and a black silhouette of Pegasus, the 
wingid horse. Iwo strips of paper are 
hxid behind the shield for holding it, 
I ' 3 (The smaller one was used for 
gias])ing the shield; through the larger one 
the forearm was thiust.) The Greek bow was 
usually made of deer antlers held together by 
a metal socket. This model (Fig. 4) should 
be made with clay on a faiily large scale. 

A cut-out of a Greek wariioi foi tinting 
is shown in Fig. 5. 
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IiG I Plastic Model of a Greek Helmet 

Figs 2 and 3 Greek Shields made by Paper cutting 

Fig 4 Modfl of a Greek Bo^f 

Fig. 5 A Cur our of a Greek Warrior 
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A BOY IN ATHENS 


Having studied the Greeks in war, it is 
only fitting that a lesson should be devoted 
to their domestic life. The histoiical section, 
C'haptcr XIll., treats of Greek social life in 
an interesting manner that the children will 
appreciate. 

The first model showTi tak(‘s the form of a 
paper-cutting exercise of a Greek vase. It 
will be remembered that some vases were 
given in the First Year’s Course, but here a 
more difficult pattern is attempted, and the 
children arc reciuired to add decoration. On 
a folded sheet of pale brown or buff paper 
the main shape is cut. Fig, i A. This is first 
opened out; then folded narrow strips of 
pale yellow paper are cut, measured carefully, 
and superimposed on the neck and base as 
indicated by tlie dark portions of the illns 
tration. The plate on page kh ) of iljis vol- 
ume gives illustrations of some det'oiated 
jugs or vases, lyyiical of those used in a 
Greek household. The next model is that of 
such a jug to be constructed in clay and 
afterwards coloured. Fig, 2 A shows the 
main parts of this model,— a sliort cylinder, 
a sphere and a circular slab. The sphere 
is rolled first and to tliis the cylinder is 
added. By placing the right little finger on 
the cylinder top and rotating the whole, 
appl3dng pressiue, the cylinder will be 
gradually hollowed. (There is no need to 
hollow the sphere, which may lemnin solid.) 
The joint of the cylinder with the sphere 
is smoothed out, the top of the lip is 
depressed a little at front and back. To fix 
the base tlie jug is placed gently upon it, 


and pressing a little, it is slowly rotated tc 
join the two together. A snake-like handle is 
rolled and fixed as shown in Fig. 2 B. Witt 
the point ol the modelling tool, a neal 
pattern is incised ; the dry model is paintec 
black, the design an orange colour and tht 
inside of the neci; a reddish-orange. 

Fig. 3 A shows the initial stages of £ 
co-operative paper-cutting model to illus 
trate a wreath of olive leaves, the prize o, 
an Olympian prize-winner. Tlie childiei 
cut leaf patterns in green tinted pa])cr 
Fig. 3 A. On a large sheet of paper tlu 
teacher sketches lightly in chalk a circle 
Fig 3 B. The cliildren next arrange th(‘ii 
leaves carefully to overlap and form the 
comjdetcd wreath. Fig. 3 B. At the bottom 
stnps of bright red pa]>er arc used to repi(*- 
sent the binding. Several of these? wreaths 
would make a pretty wall decoration. 

Fig. 4 A sliow-^ the several parts ol a claj 
model of a boy's top. These are hek 
together by a match stick, Fig. 4 B. 

To make a plastic model of a Greek tabic 
first prepare a rectangular slab. Fig. 5 A 
From the corners (Pig. 5 B) cut awa> 
cubes, and afterwards insert Larger cubes 
into the recesses. Fig. 5 C. Match sticks 
or short lengths of kindergarten sticks, arc 
thrust into these to act as l»'gs, and ar 
incised pattern is added. 

The model of the Greek lamp is made b} 
niodelliirg a shallow saucer shape (P"ig. 6 A) 
and fixing to it a solid handie and .spout 
A hole sliould be made with a bent piece oj 
wire to connect the spout with the interior. 
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Pig X 
Pig 2 
IXG 3 
Fig 4 

IlG 5 

Fig 6 


A Gkelk Vasb in Pap&r cuitinc 

I'LASIK MODFL Ot A GKi:]iK JUtr 

i O-OPBRATIVE PAPFR-CUTTINO — A WkLAXH OX OlIVB I I \\ I S 

. Plastic Modii op a Boys Iop 
P iASTic Model of a Grbfk Iabib 
V Plastic Modbx of a Grbbx Lamp 
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THE TEACHING OF LITERATURE 


Scope of the work. — Genera] Introduc- 
tion on the “Teaching of Englibh in the 
Primary School" is given in Volume I., 
page iji of the Encyclopaedia. The accom- 
panying Model Lessons on stoiy-woik for 
the second year follow closely the lines laid 
down in the Geiicial Introduction. Tliese 
lessons are intended as a guide to reading 
in the classroom, the exercises being designed 
to cover all the essential points in tlie study 
of prose. 

'file material selected for reading should 
always be of the highest literary meiit 
coin]>atible with the age of the child. It 
sliould be chosen from a variety of authors, 
both old and new, for stories which are 
“written up" by one person, however well 
dnne, dotra( t fiom the inteicst and educative 
value which is provided by the varying 
s1''Jcs of dilfercmt authors. Variety is to be 
found ainmig the Model Lessons in this 
volume, where cadi story sui)plics a fresh 
outlook from the one preceding, 

'ihe excicises lollowing lie leading are 
intended tc> help the teacher in kcejnng some 
check on the value of tlic children's i''ivate 
study, and to encourage deeper C( nipic- 
hensiori. Tiny cover oral discussion and 
simple written exorcUos wJiich bear directly 
upon the story, and they arc designed to 
bring out its full value and to provide for 
language study through the direct medium 
of the text. Unfamiliar words and pi*r ’>es 
whidi occur in the story are brought up for 
discussion; W'ord-study, memory work, tests 
of reading and exercises for composition 
arc also supphed. 

In addition to the^e more general exercises 
the intensive study ^f a passage chosen from 
the story has been developed. The method 
adopted for the study of such a Matkcd 
Passage is based on the article "Language 


Study" in the Handbook of Sio:^,jcsfions for 
Teachers issued by the Poaul of Lducation. 
An important extract from tlie Handbook 
is quoted in the Gnieial Introduciion on 
page 133 of \’olumc 1. of the Hnrvclopaedia, 

The Model Lessons winch follow are in 
the form of stt^rios with the Ir acconip.inying 
cxeicises. They are an advance in ditjuulty 
upon those given lor tlit bust Year's 
Course. Ihe general oxcicisrc; which aio 
set out in detail on page 136 of Volume L, 
aie rnoditied and supplcmeiilLd to suit the 
older child. In th<‘ Luatment of the Marked 
Passagis grammatical leiinin'dogy h.is bem 
avoided, and may be introduced at the 
discretion of the teacher. The questions are 
framed to give tli(' child-iriind exercise iri 
handling tlie following pi»inls language; 
(a) grammar nouns, pronouns, adjectives, 
adverbs, vf'ibs, possessive case; (b) wotd- 
study -S3Tion>ms, woid-; ol oj>positc mean 
mg, clioice and niiang/'im nt of words, 
alUrnative expressions, diiixl and indirect 
speech; < apital letters, full 

stop, comma, question riMrk, inverted 
commas, aj >ost i oplie. 

TJk Model Lessons are indud(*d in a seiu‘s 
of lour l^ioks of pupils' if*aders compiled 
by the Fditcir and published h}' Messr'-*. 
Macmillan eSc Co. Ltd., under liie title i)f 
liicrature Old and New, 

Following the Model I*sson-> in this 
section arc six original Plavs which may be 
acted with tlie simplest stage properties, 
sudi as arc easily obtainable in the class- 
room. The illustrations at the head of each 
play offer suggestions fm costume Two of 
them. Sleepy Cedly and Ihe Burnt Cakes 
are specially suitable for boys. Articles on 
the production of Plays vhii’h cover the 
four years in the primary school are included 
in Volumes VI. and VII. 
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MODEL LESSONS 



THE JELLYFISH TAKES A JOUBNEY 


O NCIi upon a time the jellyfish was a 
very handsome fellow. lIis form 
was beautiful, and xonnd as the fiill 
moon. lie had glittering scales and fins and 
a tail as other fishes have, but lie h«id moie 
tlian these He had little fiet as well, so 
that he could walk ujion tlie land as t\ell 
as swim in the sea. i le was in •‘ri y and he was 
gay, he was btlovid and tiusUd of the 
Dragon King. In spite oi all this, his grand- 
mother alwa;^s said he would conic to a bad 
end, because he would not mind his boxiks 
at school. She was right. It all came about 
in this wise. 

The Dragon King was but lately wed 
when the young I-ady Dragon his wife fell 
very sick She took to her bed and stayed 
there, and wise folk in Dragonland shook 
their heads and said her last day was at hand. 
Doctors came from far and neai, and they 
dosed her and they bled her, but no good 


at all could they do hci, tlie poor young 
thing, nor recover her of Ikt sickness. 

'Jlic Dragon King was beside liimsclf. 

''Heart's Desire/' he said to his pale bride, 
“1 would give my life for you." 

" Little good would it do me," she answeied. 
"However, it you will fetch me a monkey's 
liver I will eat it and live." 

"A monkey's hvei!" cried the Dragon 
King. "A monkey's liver! You talk 
wildly, O light of mine eyes. How shall 
I find a monkey's liver? Know you not, 
sweet one, tliat monkeys dwell in the 
trees of the forest, whilst we are in the deep 
sea? " 

Tears ran down the Dragon Qu en's lovely 
countenance. 

"If I do not have the monkey's liver, I 
shall die," she said. 

Then the Dragon went forth and called 
to him the jellyfish. 
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** The Queen must have a monkey's liver/' 
he said, "to cure her of her sickness." 

"What will she do with the monkey's 
liver? " asked the jcll 3 dish. 

"Why, she will eat it," said the Dragon 
King. 

"Oh I" said the jellyfish. 

"Now." said the King, "you must go 
and fetch me a live monkey. I have heard 
that they dwell in the tall trees of the foiest. 
Therefore swim quickly, O jellyfish, and 
bring a monkey with you back again." 

"How will I get the monkey to come back 
with me? " said the jellyfish. 

" Tell him of all the beauties and ple*isuros 
of Dragonland. Tell him lie will be haj'»py 
hue and that he may play with mei maids 
all the day long." 
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"Well," said the jellyfisli, "I’ll tdl him 
that." 

Oil set the jellyfish; and he s\s<un aid Ik 
swam till at last he reached Iht slic^ic whne 
grew the tall trees of the foicbt. And, sure 
enough, there was a monkey sitting in tin* 
branches of a peisimmon tiee, eating per- 
simmons. 

"The very thing," said the jellyti^ii to 
himstlf; "I'm m luck." 

"Noble monkey," he said, "will 3 'ou come 
to Dragonland with me? " 

"How should I get there?” said the 
monkey. 

"Only sit on my back,” said the jellyfish, 
"and I'll take you there; you'll have no 
trouble at all." 


"Why should I go there after all?" said 
the monkey. "I am very w'ell off as I 
am." 

"Ah," said the jellyfish, "it's plain that 
you know little of all tlu beauties and 
pleasures of Dragonland. There you will 
be happy *is the day is long. You will win 
great riches and Jionoiir. Besides, you may 
play AMth the mermaids fioiii morn till eve." 
"Til come," smd the monkey. 

And he slipped down fn>in the peisimmon 
tice and jumjied on the jellyfish’s bac'k. 

When the two of them wcie about halfway 
ovti to Diagonlancl, the jellvfish laughed. 
"Now, jellyfish, wh\ do vou laugh * ' 

"1 laugh for joy," saitl the jellyfish. 
"When you come to Dragonland, my mast r, 
file Diagon King, will get your hvri, and 
give it to mv mi >1 less the Diagiui Queen to 
tat, and then she will rccovei lioin her 
SK kness." 

"My liVii’" said the inonkcy, 

"Wh>, of course," said the jtll\lish. 

"Alas and alack," ciied tJie monkoj 
"I'm giic\cd incked, but if its in\ h^er 
you’ie wanting f haven’t it with in*'. To 
tt'll you the tiiith, it weighs putty lie.iAy, 
so 1 just took it out and hung it uj)on a 
blanch of that f)crsjmmun tiee wlieie voii 
found me. Quick, quick, kt's go back foi 
it." 

Back Uk'v w'enl, and llic monkey wa-. up 
in tlie peisimmon tree ni a twinkliiitr. 

"Meicv me, I don't sei it at all,” he s«»id 
"Where can I liave nii*J.ud i 1 ^ I should not 
be smpiised if soint rascal Ji.is stolen it," 
he said. 

Now if the jcdUfisli had minded his books 
it s< hool, would he have betn hoodwinked 
by the inoiikc'’, ^ You niav believe not. 
But hi'» grandmother alwavs said hr would 
come to a bad end. 

"1 shall be some time tmcling it," said 
the monkey. "YouM best be glutting home 
to D^agonLind. The King would be loath 
for you to bo out after dark. You can call 
foi me another day. Sayofiara'* 

Tlie monkey and the jeUytish parted on 
the best of terms. 
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j ELLYiriSH 


The minute the 
Dragon King set eyes on 
the jellyfish, "Where's 
tlie monkey?" he said. 

"I*m to call for him 
another day,” said the 
jellyfish. And he told 
all the tale. 

The Dragon King flew 
into a towering rage. He 
called his executioners 
and bid them beat the 


jell)dish. 

"Break every bone in his body,” he 


cried; "beat him to a jelly.” 


Alas for the sad fate of the jellyfish I 


Jelly he remains to this very day. 

As for the young Dragon Queen, she was 


fain to laugh w'hen she h(‘ard the story. 

"If I can't have a monkey’s liver I must 
needs do without it." she said. " Give me my 


best brocade gown and I will get up, for I 
feel a good deal better.” 


From the Story 

1. Do you know? — What is the colour of 
a jellyfi'^h? Has a jellyfish a tail and fins? 
Can a jelljdish swim? Can a jellyfish walk? 
Do doctors nowadays bleed their patients? 
Where do monkeys live? 

2 . Put in the describing-words.— He had 

scales and fins and a tail. "Heart’s 

Desire.” he said to his bride, "I would 

give my life for you.” "Monkeys dwell in 
the trees of the forest, while we are in the 

sea.” "Now,” said the King, "you 

must go and fetch me a monkey.” 

The Dragon King flew into a rage. 

Alas for the fate of the jellyfish I 

3. Put together. — 

The jellyfish j went forth and called 

I to liim the jellyfish. 
His grandmother \ was fain to laugh when 
j she heard the story. 
The Dragon j was a very handsome 

i fellow. 


The monkey ! always said he would 
come to a bad end. 

The young Dragon was sitting in the 

Queen branches of a per- 

simmon tree, eating 
persimmons. 

4. Tell me. — ^What did the Queen want 
to cure her of her sickness? Why was the 
jellyfish the only fish who could get wliat she 
wanted? How did the jellyfish persuade 
the monkey to come w'ith him? Why did the 
monkey want to get back quickly to the 
persimmon tree? Why did the jellyfish 
leave the monkey behind? What do you 
think is the meaning of Sayonaral How did 
the jellyfish become a jelly? What happened 
to the Dragon Queen? 

5. Marked passage. — Read the passage on 
page 158, and then think about it with the 
help of these questions. — 

Once upon a time the jellyfish was a very 
handsome fellow. 

What kind of a story usually begins with 
Once upon a iimel What oilier words often 
begin a story of this kind? Where do jelly- 
fishes live? Are they very liandsome? What 
word means the opposite of handsomcl 

Ilis form was beautiful and round as the 
full moon. 

WTiicli w’ord shows that the form belonged 
to the jellyfish? What docs /emi mean here? 
Wliat does form mean in this sentence? — 
They sat down on an old form. Which 
words describe the form of the jellyfisli? 
Docs the moon always look round? Docs 
the full moon always look round? Fill the 
gaps in these sentences: i. His face was 

as as a berry. 2. The duck is as 

as a lily. 3. Tlie crow is as as night. 

He had glittering scales and fins and a tail 
as other fishes have, but he had more than these. 

Who is meant by he? Has a jellyfish 
scales, fins and a tail? Of what colour are 
the scales of a fish? Which word describes 
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the scales ? Of what use are the fins^ Tliink 
of another word for ghUering What is meant 
by these^ Ihiiik of a hsh that has S(ales, 
fins and a tail 

He had little feet ah well, so that he could 
walk upon the land as wM as swim in the sea. 

Have you e\cr seen a hsh with feet^ 
Which word desuibes the feeP iluiik of 
aiKither word for little Do >ou know a 
Licature that can walk upon the land as 
well as swim m the std^ Make sentences 
containing these words - r. walk m, 2. walk 
under, 3 walk round 

lie uas merry and he aas gay, he nas 
bi.lovtd and trusted oj the Dragon htn^. 

Which word is ii->td to mean the jellyhsh** 
Winch words Idl \oi more aljoiit the jellv- 
hdi'' TTo\v d(j \()u know that you are merry 


and gay^ (A comma maiks the pause when 
you are reading aloud) Why is theie a 
comma after gay> Make a sentence to tell 
what the Dragon King thought about the 
jellyfish. Why do the word'> Dragon King 
begin with capital letteis^ 

In spite of all this, his grandmother ala ays 
said he aould come to a bad end bi cause he 
would not mind his h^^oks at hi hool 

Wliy does the word In bee;in with a capital 
I? What IS meant by all this^ W^is she the 
Diagon Kingb giandmotlici ^ What does 
ntnd his books imau'* Wliat is a bo\ called 
who minds his books ^ Male a scniente 
telling m hci own words what his graiK*- 
mother said about the jdlyhsh to one of 
her friends b t,in \oijr sciibiKt His 
^randmothir uiit, ' ' 



IBEOFHAMIA 

F £lliR-WISI was a clever young hundred baamg sheep, forty grunting pigs, 
peasant who lived in a little village two handled clacking fowls - and a bellowing 
that looked hke a dimj>le in the bulk And he prophesied that in ten yea^s* 
hillside. He owned fifty mooing cows, one time he would have doubled these numbers. 


M— VOL. a 
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But with all this wealth, Pelcr-Wise lacked 
the most important creature of all -a wife. 
Without a wife, what is the use of fiity cows, 
one hundred sheep, forty pigs, two hundred 
fowls - and a bull? 

Now, Petcr-Wisc declared that he would 
not marry a maiden who was less than 
seventeen or more than twenty-two >ean> 
old, and in the village there were only six 
girls between these agt'S who were not 
already betrothed or WTd. Of these six, 
therehjre idl of whom, being brought up 
on ( ream and honey ami wheat en bread and 
saftron cake and w'lld strawberries, wxtc 
bonny and plump and fair to see Peter- 
Wise doculcd to rhoosc the cleverest, wlio, 
nev<‘ithcless, must be just the least bit less 
clever than he was. So, to discover which 
W'as the cleverest, for, busy man that he was 
with his fows and his sheej) and his j)igs 
and his fowds -and his bull, he ha<l not the 
time to woo each separate! 3% he resolved to 
set them three lasks: one to try their 
fingers; one to try their brains; one to try 
their imaginations; and to marry Ikt who 
succeeded best in the three. 

So Peter- Wise summoned Mary and Sally 
and Polly and Minnie and l-ucj^ and 
Theophania, called liffany for short those 
W’ere the names of the girls —and said to 
them : 

" Children, I will many whhhcvcr of )ou 
can perform to the best advantage these 
three tasks: first, to dtirn a hole in the heel 
of a sock; secondly, to open, without 
touching tlie keyhole, the big barn door 
which is always locked; thirdly, to catch the 
moon and put it into a w.ishtub.*' 

Mary and Sall^ and Polly and Minnie and 
Lucy said: “Oh, lh«; soik is <*asy enough, 
but the door and the moon - 

Theophania, called 'riffaiiv for short, 
said: “lire door and the moon should be 
easy enough, but the sock — 

The three trials were to take place in the 
morning, afternoon and evening respectively. 
So in the morning the six maidens assembled 
in Peter-Wise’s parlour — Mary and Sally 
and Polly and Miimie and Lucy in their best 


flowered prints- -Tiffany in a green smock. 
Tiffany had browm eyes, but the eyes of the 
others were five different shades of blue; 
speedwell, cornflower, lupin, forget-me-not, 
and chicory. 

PctcT-Wise gave them each a sock, out 
of whit h lie had cut the heel, and left them 
for an hour to darn the hole. When he came 
bark Ihe six socks were lying on the tabic 
in a heap, finished. He examined them 
carefully. Then he sahl: 

“Piv<‘ of these socks are so perfectly 
darned that net one exceeds another in 
excellence. Ihe sixth, however, is very 
badly done - a inere cobble. Come forward 
in turn, and let her who dained Ihih soc k 
claim if 

Mary tripj)cd forward, looked at the sock, 
turned up her nose a little and .shook her 
pretty hejid. “Not mine," said she. Then 
came Sally and Polly an<l Minnie ami Lucy, 
also turning uj) theii noses a little and 
shaking Iheir prettv heads and sa3’iiig: 
“Not mlne,“ “Not mine/' “Not mine," 
“Not rniiio/* T.astlv, with a 4 winklc 111 
her eye, came '1 heojdiania, tailed liffany 
lor shoil. 

“Mine," she said. “ 1 never, never shall be 
able to darn." 

“Ihe first task is ovcm," annuimred Peter- 
Wise. “This aftcrm»on meet me outsitle 
the big barn door, which is always locked, 
at three o'clock." 

And aw^ay trotted Mary and Sally and 
Polly and Minnie and Lucy and Tiftany. 

At three o'clock they met outside the big 
barn door, wearing pink and yellow and 
blue and white and green sunbonnets, and 
fluttering together like butterflies, except 
fillany, who did not wear a bonnet at all, 
and she stood by herself, thinking. 

PetcT-Wisc said: “This door, as you 
know, is always kept locked. Here is 
the key. Now, let me see which of you 
can open it without touching the keyhole, 
for I assure you it can quite easily be 
done." 

“ How can we open a locked door without 
a key?" said Mary and Sally and Polly 
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and Minnie and Lucy in dismay, and each 
thought— “It is useless trying the handle — 
besides, I should look so foolish, and the 
others would jeer.” 

But TifEany — ^who always thought her 
own thoughts, not other i)eople's- -thought 
something quite different, 

“We give it up," sorrowfully said 
Marj* and Sally and Polly and Minnie and 
I,ucy. 

“And you? " asked Peter-Wise of Tiffany, 

liflany thought: “Because the door has 
always l>een locked before, that doesn't 
prove it is locked to-day. Anyhow, here 
goes!" And she marched up to ihc big 
barn door, turned the handle, and -opened 
it wide I 

“Oh!" ciied Mary and Sally and Polly 
and Minnie and Lucy. “But it is alw^ays 
lo<kcdt" 

‘It wasn't to-day," said Thropliania. 
called 'Jiffany for short; and she could not 
help laughing, kindly, at the five expressions 
of sm prise on the five fair fares. 

“'llie second task is over," said Peter- 
Wise. “Now go and borrow join mothers' 
waslitubs. wait tiD the moon rises, catch it, 
and put it in the tub. 7 hen come and fetcli 
me." 

“But," said Tiftaiiy, “there is only one 
moon ' 

“Exactly," he replied, “therefore only 
one of you can succeed." 

Marj’’ and Sally anri Polly and Minnie and 
Luty whispered together. 

“He is making sport of us/' they agreed. 
“Not even I'iflaiiy can catch the moon. We 
must give it up." And each of them said jii 
her heait: “After all, so-and so would make 
a much better husband." 

So they gave it up. 

But in the evening 7'iflany came tc^ Peter- 
Wise and said; 

“I have caught the moon and put it ii to 
mother's washtub. Come and see." 

“Caught the moc i!" exclaimed Peter. 
"But there it is up in the sky I " 

“Not at all/’ replied she. “That is not 
the moon." 


The night was still and warm. Peter- 
Wise follow’ed 'lilfany to a water meadow, 
in the middle of wliicli was her mother's 
washtub. 

“There!” she cried, jK>iiiting, “Go and 
sec if the moun isn't in that tub." 

So he went up to it, looked over the edge, 
and theie, sun enough, wms the round silver 
moon shining up at him. 

“Well, hut there irc not two moons," 
he said, looking at the othei moon in the 
skv^ 

“How foolish vou aic!" said Tiilany, 
“I'hat moon in the sk\ is imt tlic reflection 
of the leal moon in this 

Peter -Wise wms determined t.; make sure 
so he look a penny out of his ]xx'ket and 
droi>ped it into the tub. It fell through the 
moon with a s^/la^Ji 

“Oh-ho!" he exclaiiind “Whoever heard 
of a peniiv falling tlumigh the moon? 7 his 
moon is made of water." 

“Nobody rv<r tried to throw a penny 
through before/* .said liftany. 

Then Peter -^\ise kiikul the ttib, and the 
moon began to \vobblt\ A j)icce of it splash(‘d 
over the eilgc on to liis boots 

“ Whoe\cr liCcurd of the moon being .spilt? " 
he iiskcd. 

“Nobotly ever tiled to sji.ll it before," 
saiti riltaiiy. 

J*etcr-Wise stroked Jus (hin. 

“I ha\e 11 » ' he died, and grasping the 
tub, hewed it .sidvWMys and u])s('t the mock 
moon i>n to the gia^s, where witli little 
watery sighs it sh>wly disappeareil. 

“So minh for yonr mi>on,'’ said he. 
“ ^nd behold its leflei tion is still in the sky! " 
lint liltanj oiilj laughed and laughed and 
laugh(‘d. 

“Yes," said Peter to hims>e]f, “she is 
certainly the deverest gill in the village, 
but just the least bit less clever than I am. 
I will marry lier.” And aloud lie said: 

“7'heophania, you shall, in spite of the 
sock and the moon that W’as not a mrion, 
be my wife." 

"Peter -Wise," she answered, “you .shall 
not win me so easity. There is a task that 
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you shall poiforni for tne before I will marry 
you." 

"Well, that is only fair, after all," said 
he, rather taken aback. 

"Tt is quite out of the question for me to 
marry you before I can dam a sock," she 
continued, "but in six years I shall have 
pcifected myself in that difficult art. Will 
you wait for me six yeais?" 

This she said to try his love. 

"I will wait," said he, who really loved 
her, and knew something about women. 

Now, at the end of three months Peter- 
Wise was still waiting for Tlieophania, and 
she realised that he would keep his woid 
for the rest of the six years. But meanwliile 
she had learnt to dam as beautifully as 
Mary and Sally and Polly and Minnie and 
Lucy, who by this time were betrothed 
resi^ctively to John and James and William 
and Tom and Adam. So she came to him 
one day with an example of her darning, 
and said: 

"Peter, it ha^ not taken me so long to 
learn to darn as I thought it would. How 
wouM it be if we weie married before the six 
years are up?" 

"We will got married whenever you 
idease, dear heart," he said, not surprised. 

"Well, then," she replied, -to-morrow. " 

And they were married at eleven o'clock 
the next inoining. 

From the Siory 

1. Do you knowP — What is a diniph*? 
Of what time does a man speak when In* 
prophesies? What is double the number of 
forty? What is the colour of saftron cake? 
When you do arithmetic arc you using 3'our 
brains or your imagination? When you 
make up a fairy story arc you using your 
brains or your imagination? What is another 
name for the parlour of a house? How does 
your sock look when you have cobbled the 
hole in it? How docs your sock look when 
you have darned the hole in it? In what 
other substance besides water can you see 
your reflection? 


2. Put together.— 


Bellowing 

cows. 

Round, silver 

sheep. 

Pink and yellow^ and blue and 


white and green 

pigs. 

Bonny and plump and fair 

fowls. 

Mooing 

bull. 

Grunting 

girls. 

Baaing 

man. 

Clacking 

sunbonnets. 

Busy 

moon. 


8. Put in the name*words.— But Peter- 
Wise lacked the mo.t imixirtant creature 

of all, a . He resolved to set them three 

tasks: one to try their fingers; one to try 

their brains; one to try their . Wlien 

he came back tiie six socks were l^diig on the 

table in a , finished. Mary tiippod 

forward, looked at the sock, tiuiicd up lier 

a little, and shook her piettj' head. 

"That moon in the sky is just the of 

the real moon in this tub." 

4, Marked passage. —Read the on 

page if>3, and then think alxait it wifli the 
help of those questions. — 

Then Pelcr-Wtse kicked the tub, and the 
moon began to wobble 

Whv do the words Petcr^Wihe begin with 
capital letter-i^ Why is theie a comma after 
tub} What made the mocni wobble} What 
was really wibbhng? What toy have you 
seen wobble? 

A piece of U splashed over the edge on to his 
boots. 

What is meant by it} Why <lid it splash} 
Do you think that when the water stopped 
wobbling the piece of moon that had splashed 
over was still missing? Wliat edge is meant? 
Who is meant by his} Which word shows to 
whom the hoots belonged? 

Whoever heard of the moon being spill?** 
he asked. 

Why are the lifted commas " " used? 
Why is the mark ? used? Who is meant by he} 
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** Nobody ever itied to spiU it before** said 
Tiffany 

Whero are the lifted ominuis '* used? 
Where are the lifted comniAs '* uscd^ Why 
was this a good answer to his question? 

Peter-Wise stroked his chin. 

Why do you think he did this^^ W'hat 
other things do people sometimes do for 
the same reason? 

have it f** he crxtd, and the tub, 

heaved %t sidcu'ay^ and upset tlu mock moon 
on to the gras^, tchere with liltU watery sii»hs 
it sloaly dtsapptartd 

Did Peter-Wisc incnn, "/ have Iht moon** 
or have an idta” oi "/ hate the tub**} 
Wliy is the mark » used^ 'Ihnik of another 
woid to use instead of qrasping What did 


he really upset when he heaved the tub 
sideways? Why is the moon called mocM 
Which place is meant by where} Is it 
pi et tier to say with little watery sighs, or 
with the sound made by water sinking into 
the ground} What word tells you how it 
disappeared? What word means the oppo- 
site of slowly} Do you think that the ground 
of the meadow was damp or dry? 

6. Make sentences tdling.— (a) what Pctcr- 
W’lse wished his wife to be like; (6) of the 
first task that Pcter-Wisc set the girls; 
(r) of the second taik he set the girls; 
(d) oi tlie third task he set the girls; (e) why 
Tiffany told Pctcr-Wisc that he must w.ut 
foi her six years. 

6. Draw.— A pig. A strawberry. A key 
and a keyhole. A washtub. 



Enspnuus septimusson 


Parc I 

T he wind was screaming over the 
marsh. It shook the shatters and 
rattled the windows, and the little 
boy lay awake in the bare attic. His mother 


came softly up the ladder stairs shading the 
flame of the tallow candle with her hand. 

'T’m not asleep, mother," said he. And 
she heard the tears in his voice. 

"Why, silly lad," she said, sitting down 
on the straw bed beside him and putting 
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the candle on the floor, "what are you 
cr3dng for?" 

" It's the wind keeps calling me, mother," 
he said. "It won't let me alone. It never 
has since I put up the little weathercock for 
it to play with. It keeps saying, * Wake up, 
Septimus Septimusson, wake up, you're the 
seventh son of a seventh son. You can sec 
the fairies and hear the beasts speak, and 
you must go out and seek your fortune.’ 
And I'm afraid, and I don't want to go." 

"I should think not indeed," said his 
mother. "The wind doesn’t talk, Sep, not 
ically. You just go to sleep like a good ]x)y, 
and ril get father to bring you a ginger- 
bread pig from the fair to-moiiow." 

But Sep lay awake a 
long time listening to 
what the wind really did 
keep on saying, and feel- 
ing ashamed to think how 
frightened he was of going 
out all alone to seek his 
fortune — a thing all the 
l)<»ys in books weie only 
too hai)py to do 

Next evening father 
brought liome llie love 
liest gingerbread pig with 
currant eyes. St‘p ate it, 
and it made him less anxious than ever to go 
out into the worltl wheie, perhaps, no one 
would give him gingerbi* id pigs ever any 
more. 

Before he went to bed he ran dov^n to the 
shore where a great new harlxnir was being 
made. The workmen liad been blasting tlic 
big rocks, and on one of the rocks a lot of 
mussels were sticking. lie stood looking 
at them, and then suddenly he heard a lot 
of little voices cr3dng, "Oh, Sep, we're so 
frightened, we're choking." 

Tlie voices were thin and sharp as the 
edges of mussel shells. They were indeed 
the voices of the mussels themselves. 

"Oh dear," said Sep, "Tm so snrry, but 
I can't move rock back into the sea, you 
know. Can I now? ” 

"No," said the mussels, "but if you 


speak to the wind — ^you know his language 
and he's very fond of you since you made 
that toy for him— he'll blow the sea up till 
the waves wasli us back into deep water." 

"But I'm afraid of the wind," said Sep, 
"it says things that frighten me." 

"Oh, very well," said the mussels, "we 
don't want you to be afraid. \\ e can die all 
right if necessary." 

Then Sep shivered and trembled. 

"Go away," said the thin shaip voices. 
"We'U die — but we’d rather die in our own 
brave company." 

"I know I'm a coward." said Sop "Oh, 
wail a miniilo." 

"Death won't w.iit," said the little voices. 

"1 can't speak to the wind, I won't," said 
Sep, and almost at tlie same moment he 
heard himself call out, "Oh, wind, pic tse 
come and blow up the waves to save the 
fKior mussel ." 

The \iiiid answered with a boisterous 
shout — 

"All light, my l>oy," it shrieked, "I'm 
coming." And come it did. And when it 
had attended to the mussels it came and 
whispiTod to Sop in his attic. And to liis 
great surprise, instead of covering his head 
with the bedclothes, as usual, and tiying 
not to listen, he found himself sitting up 
in bed and talking to ^lic wind, man to man. 

"Why." he said, "I'm not afraid of you 
any more." 

"Of course not, wo '10 friends now," said 
the wind. " 'Fhat's bccjiusc we joined together 
to do a kindness to some one. llierc's nothing 
like that for making people friends." 

"Oh," said Sep. 

"Yes," said the wind, "and now, old chap, 
when wiU you go ou» and seek your fortune? 
Remember how i>oor your father is, and the 
fortune, if )^oa find it, won't be just for you, 
but for your father and mother, and the 
others." 

"Oh," said Sep, "I didn't think of that." 

"Yes," said the wind, "really, my dear 
fellow, I do hate to bollicr you, but it's 
better to fix a time. Now when shall we 
start? " 



Weathercock 
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''We?*' said Sep. ''Are you going with 
me?" 

"I'll sec you a bit of the way," said the 
wind. "What do you say now? Shall we 
stait to-night? There's no time like the 
present." 

"1 do hate going," said Sep. 

"Of course you do!" said the wind, 
cordially, "Come along, (iet into your 
tilings, and we'll make a beginning." 

So St'p dressed, and he wiote on his .slate 
in very big letters, "Gone to seek oiir for- 
tune," and he put it on the table so that 
his mother should see it w'lien she came 
down in the moining And he went out of 
the cottage and the wind kindly sliut the 
door aftei him. 

The wind gentlv pushed him down to the 
shoie, and there he got into his fatliei *s boat, 
which was callt^d the Septimus and Susie, 
after his father and mother, and the wind 
carried him across to another countiy and 
there he landed. 

"Now," said the wind, clapping him on 
the back, "olf you go, and good luck to 
you!" 

And it turned round and took the boat 
home again. 

When Sep's mother found the writing 
on the slate, and his father found the boat 
gone they fearetl that Sep was drowned, 
but when the wind brought the boat ]>ack 
wrong way up, they w'ere quite sure, and 
they both tried for many a long day. 

The wind tried to tell them tliat Sep was 
all right, but they couldn’t understand 
wind-talk, and they cmly said, "Drat the 
wind," and fastened the shutters up tight, 
and put wedges in the windows, 

Sep walked along the straight white road 
that led across the new country. He had 
no more idea how to look for his fortune 
than you would have if you suddenly left 
off reading this and went out of your front 
door to seek yours. 

However, he had made a start, and that 
is always something. When he had gone 
exactly seven miles on that straight foreign 
road, between strange trees, and bordered 


with flowers he did not know the names of, 
he heard a groaning in the wood, and some 
one sighing and saying, "Oh, how hard it 
is, to have to die and never see my wife 
and the little cubs again." 

The voice was rough as a lion’s mane, 
and strong as a lion’s claws, and Sep was 
very frightened. But he said, "I'm not 
afraid," and then oddly enough he found 
he had sjx^ken the truth — ^lie wasn't afraid. 

He broke through the bushes and found 
that the person who liad spoken was indeed 
a lion. A javelin had pierced its shoulder 
and fastened it to a grer*t tree. 

"All right, ” died Sep, * hold still a minute, 
sir," 



Sol iKhI L 


He got out his knife and rut and cut at 
the shaft of the ji\plin till he was able to 
bleak it oti. Then the 
lion diew hack and the 
brfjken shaft passed 
through the wound, and 
the broken javelm was 
left sticking in the tieo 
" I'm really exti ( inely 
obliged, my clear fellow 
said the lion wannl\. 

"Play command me, it 
thcre'.s any little thing 
I can do for you at an\ 
time " 

"Don't mention it," 

said Sep with proper ixiliteness. "Delightcul 
to have been of use to you, I’m sure." 

So they jiarted. As Sej) scrambled tliicnigh 
the bushes back to the load he kicked 
against an axe that lay on the giound. 

"Hullo," said he, "some poor woodman's 
dropped this, and not been able to find it. 
I'll take it along — ^jicihaps I ma> meet him." 

He was getting very tired and very 
hungry, and presently lie sat down to rest 
under a chestnut tree, and he heard two 
little voices talking in the branches, voices 
soft as a squind's fur, and bright as a 
squirrel's eyes. They wore, indeed, the 
voices of two squirrels. 

"Hush," said one, "there's some one 
below." 
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said the other, "'it's a horrid boy. 
Let's scurry away." 

"I'm not a horrid boy," said Sep. "I’m 
the seventh son of a seventh son." 

"Oh," said Mrs. Squirrel, "of course that 
makes all the difference. Have some nuts? " 

"Rather," said Sep. "At least I mean, 
yes, if you please." 

So tlic squirrels brought nuts down to 
him, and when he liad eaten as many as he 
wanted they filled his ixjckets, and then in 
return he chopped all the lower boughs off 
the chestnut tree, so that who wcie 

not seventh sons could not climb up and 
inteifcie with the squiriels* housekeeping 
arrangements. 

Then they parted, the best of fiicnds, 
aiiil Sep went on. 

"T h.iv'en’t found my fortune yet," said 
he, " but Tve made a friend or two." 

And just as he was saying that, he turned 
a cornel of the road and met an old gentle- 
man in a furliiifd coat liding a fine, big, 
giev liorso 

"Hullo!" oaul the gentlemvin. “Who arc 
you, and wheie me you oil to so bright and 
earlv^ ' 

" Tin Sej)timus Septiniiisson," said St‘p, 
"and I’m going ti» seek my fortune." 

“And you’ve taken an axe to help you 
caive you! way to glorv"*'" 

“No," said Sep, “ 1 found it, and I suppose 
sf>inc one lost it So I’m lounging it along 
in case 1 meet linn.” 

“Htavy, isn’t it^ " said the old gei ^Icman. 

“Yes," said Sep. 

“Then I’ll « any it f( 1 you," said the old 
gentleman, “for it’.s one that my iiead 
forester lost yestciday And now come 
along with me, for you’re the boy I've been 
looking for for seven yeais — an honest boy 
and the seventh son of a seventh sor " 

So Sep went home with the gentleman, 
who was a great lord in that country, and 
he lived in that loid’s castle and was taught 
everything that a gentleman ought to know, 
And in return he told the lord all about the 
ways of birds and beasts — ^for as he under- 
stood their talk he knew more about them 


than any cne else in that countiy. And the 
lord wrote it all down in a book, and half 
the people said it was wonderfully clever, 
and the other half .said it was nonsense, and 
how could he know. This was fame, and the 
lord was very pleased. Hut though the old 
lord was so famous he w^mld not leave hi^ 
castle, for he had a hump that an enchanter 
had fastened on to him, and he iouldu’t 
bear to be seen with it. 

“But you'll get rid of it f >r me .some 
day, my lx>y%" he used to say. “No one 
but the seventh son of a scvuilh son and an 
honest boy can do it. So all the doctors 
say." 

So Sep grew up. And w^hen he was twenty- 
one — straight as a lance and h.indsome a » a 
picture— tlic old lord said to lam 

“My y'ou’ve been like a son to nu, 
but now it’s time you got mairied and had 
sons of your own. Is then* any gill you'd 
like to marry?" 

“No," said Sep, “I never did I'arc much 
for girls." 

The old lord laughed. 

“Ihen you must set out again and s(*ik 
your foitune once more," he s: id, “l»ccause 
no man has leally foiiiul Ins fortune till lu's 
found the lady who is his heait's latlv. 
Choose the best horse m the stable, and off 
you go, lad, and niy blessing go witli you." 

Fkdm thl Stoky 

L Do you know?— What plants grow on 
a mirsh^ Where is the allic of a hous<*^ 
Where are the slnitteis 
of a liouse? What is 
a straw bed? Wliat docs 
a w'(*athercock show* 

What things do you 
find at a fair? Wliat is 
the use of a haibour? 

Why do pc'ople put 
wedges in their win- 
dows? Wliat vork does 
a forester do? What 
is the meaning of the 
word Sepll Can you 
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ffoTD the story what the names 
Septimus Sepiimusson arc supposed to 
nKMXl? 

2« Pat together. - 


Gingerbread 

coal. 

Bare 

horse. 

Straight 

attic. 

Fur-lined 

pig- 

Grey 

road. 


3. Put right. - The workmen | bi ought nuts 
ch)\vn to Sep. Sep | had a hump. The wind | 
Jiatl been blasUng the big locks. Sep‘s 
mother | found the boat gone. Se]>*s father | 
found the writing on the tabic. The squirrels 
I earned Sep across to another loiintry. The 
loid I wrote on his slate m veiy big letters, 
"Gone to seek our fortune." 

4. Toa are told. — Then iiat in the 

describing words— 

(<?) SepS house had ladder 
stairs. 

Sep sl(‘pt in a bale attic Sep’s father was 

on a stiaw bed a man. 

Tliev used c. indies. I 
{h) When the wind hatl| 

€i1ten<h d tt) the musseds 

it came and whispered The wind had a 

to Sep in hi-, attic. natuie, 

Tlie wind tried to tell lus ' 
fathci and mother that j 
he was all light. 

Sep set hee the lion. « 

Sep stopped other boys Sej> was a 

fiom climbing up to' boy. 

worry the squiirels, 

(<0 Sep said that the axe 

w'as not his own, but, Sep was an 

that he wras trying to boy. 

find the owner of it, | 

5. Tdl me,— Wiat did the wind say to 
Sep? What did the mussels w^ant Sep to do? 
How did tlic wind and Sep become friends? 
How did Sep get over to a foreign country? 
What made &p's father and mother think 
that he was drowned? What did Sep do for 


the lion? How did Sep make friends with 
the squirrels? Why did the lord take Sep 
home to live wdth him? 

6. Harked passage. — Read the passage on 
page t6q, and then think about it with the 
help of these questions. — 

So Sep went home with the gentlefnan, who 
was a gteat lord in that country, and he lived 
in that lord's castle and was taught everything 
that a gentleman ought to know. 

To whose home did they go? By what 
other name is the gentleman called in this 
sentence? Think of another word for great. 
By what other name is the home called? 
(To show that the castle belongs to the lord, 
we may say: f/k castle of the lord; or: the 
lord's castle.) Write in the form using the 
one lifted coiimia and the s: i. the home of 
the gentleman; 2 . the duties of a loid. 

A7td in return he told the lord all about the 
ways of birds and beasts -for as he uhdersiood 
their talk he knew more about them than anyone 
else in that country. ^ 

For what things did Scj> tell h id these 
Hungs in return^ Who is meant by //c? Put 
the propc't names for the w^oids in italu's: 
for as he imdiTstood their talk he kii(‘W' inoic 
about them than anyone f"Is(‘ in lhf‘ country. 
Would it be correct to write he understood 
there ialk’^ 

And the lord wrote it all down in a book, 
and half the ptople said tt was wonderfully 
clever, and the other half said it was nonsense, 
and how could he know. 

\\Tiat is meant by it? Wlio could the 
people be? The other half — of w’hat? How 
did lie know? What is nonsense? Does 
nonsense mean the same as no sense? 

This was fame, and the lord was very 
pleased. 

If no one had troubled to read the loid’s 
book, should wc say, This was fame? Are 
people usually pleased to be famous? Think 
of another word for pleased. 
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BiU though the old lord was so famous he 
would not leave his castle, for he had a hump 
that an enchanter had fastened on to him, 
and he couldn*t bear to be seen with it 

What word means the opposite of old? 
^\^lat is another name for an enchanter? 
Who is meant by him? Say couldn't in fuU. 
Why do you think the old lord couldn’t 
bear people to see his hump? 

7. Make sentences telling, — (a) why Sop 

could sec tlie fdiiios and lioar the 


speak; (b) how Sop told liis mother that he 
had gone away to seek lus forhine ; (c) what 
Sep hcaid in the wood wlu’n he had gone 
seven miles on the straiglit foreign road; 
(d) why tlie old loid sent Sep away on his 
travels again. 

8. Draw.— A candle. A boat. A slate 
with the words on it: Gone to si:ek our 
FORTUNE. A wedge. An axe. A leaf of a 
chestnut tree. H^or the dTa^\ino, of a ginger- 
bread pie, see pag< 177 ) 



SEPnMUS SEPTIMUSSON 


Part 11 

S O Sep chose a red hor^c and set out, and 
he rode straight to the great city, Ihai 
shone grddoii acioss the pu • and 
when he got there he foun<l every one 
crying. 

“Why, whatever is the matter? " said Sep, 
reining in the red horse in front of a smithy, 
where the apprentices were crying on to 
the fires, and the smith was dropping tears 
on the anvil. 


“Why, the Priucess is dying," said the 
blacksmith, blowing his “A nasty, 

wicked magician -h#' had a spite against 
the King, and he got at the Princess W'hcn 
she was j)Ia3'ing ball in the* gaidcn, and now 
she’s blind and deaf and dumb. And she 
won’t cal." 

"And she’ll die," said the first apprentice. 

"And she is such a dear," said the other 
apprentice. 

Sep sal still on the rod horse thinking. 

‘*lJas anything been done? " he asked. 
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"Oh y<s/' ^ajd Ull blacl smith "All the 
cloctois have s(<ii Iki, but they can*t do 
an\thint( And the Kiii^r his advertised m 
the UMiil Ih it any one who can cure 
her miy in my her Jhit its no good 
Kings* sons *3rin't v\hit liny used to Ik 
A *'illv lot tiny lie nuwidiys dl t«ilen up 
with foothill ind cinkrt and g( ll * 

"Humph * said Sip think vou Which 
IS the w ly to the pihd ^ * 

Hu hi icksniith p< iiiltd and then burst 
into teals agiin Stp rodi on 

When he got to the pilaci he asked to 
see the King 1 \<iv one then \\ is civing 
too, fiom lh( footnnn who opi in d tlio dooi, 
to the King who was silting upon his golden 
throne looking it Ins fine alketion of 
butterflies thiongh flornls of tear 

"Oh (Uar im, yis \oung man" siid the 
King, ' you miy see her .iiid welcome, but 
it's no goorl " 

"\V( can but liy,* sud Sep So In W3s 
taken to tin room w litre the Pnnetss sit 
huddled up <n her silver Ihioni among the 
white vihet (ushions with lur crown all 
on one side erving out of lur poor blind 
eyes, so that the ti us lan down over her 
green gown with the nd ro'^es on it 

And dirtctly he siw lur lu knew that '^lie 
was the onU giil, Prmet s as she w is with 
a Clown and a thront who could ever be hi*^ 
heart's lady He went up to In r and krn * led 
at her side and took lur hand and kissid it 
The Pimcess startid Sin could not df or 
hear him, but at the touch of lus hiad and 
his lips she knew tint he was lur heait s 
lord, and she threw her aims round In neck, 
and cned more than ever 

He held lier in lus aiim and stroked Inr 
hair till she stopped ciying, and th<n he 
called for bicad and milk This was brought 
in a silvei basin, and he fed lur with it as 
you feed a little child 
The news ran through ^he city, "Hie 
Princess has eaten," and all the bells were 
set ringing. Sep said good-night to his 
Princess and went to bed in the best bed- 
room of the palace Early m the grey 
mommg he got up and leaned out of tlie 


open window and called to his old friend the 
wind 

Hie wind came busthng in and clapped 
him on the bark, crying, "Well niy boy, 
and wlnt ciin I do for you? Eh?" 

Se]) told him all about the Piinccss 

* Well ** Slid the wind "you've not done 
so bidly At .iny rate you've got her 
love And you couldn't have got that with 
anvbody s help but your own Now, of 
course the thing to do is to find the wicked 
M iginan " 

' Of com so," Slid S(p 

‘ Wdl I travel a goon deal— I'll k(< p my 
eyes open and Id you know if I lu ii any 
thing * 

S< p spent the day holding the Piuuess's 
hand and fee ding la r at me altimes , and th<it 
night the wind lattled liis 
window and said, "Let 
me in " 

It <anu m very noisily 
and sud, "Well, I\c 
found \ our Magician he 's 
m the foie t pritoinling 
to bi a mob " 

"How can 1 find him^ 
s lid S( p 

" Haven t vou anv 
friends m the foust'' ' 
iskcd the wind 

Then Sip renumbtrtd his fruiuK the 
squiinls, and In mounted Ins horse and rode 
aw ly to the chestnut tree wliere thty livid 
Huy wire dial mod to see him giown so 
tall and strong and handsonii, and when 
he had told them his story tluv sud at 
onie — 

"Oh yes* delighted to be of any sciviie 
to you" And they called to all then litllc 
blethers and cousins, and unili^ and 
nephews to search the forest for a mole 
that wasn't really a mole, and quite soon 
they found him, and hustled and shoved 
him along till he was face to face witl Sep, 
in a green glade The glade was green, but 
all the bushes and trees around were red- 
biown with squirrel fur, and shining bright 
with squirrel eyes. 
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Then Sep said, ‘'Give the Princess back 
her eyes and her hearing and her voice/* 

But the mole would not. 

"Give the Princess back her eyes and her 
hearing and her voice," said Sep *again. 
But the mole only gnashed his wicked teeth 
and snarled. 

And then in a minute the squirrels fell on 
the mole and killed it, and Sep thanked 
them and rode back to the i)alace, for, of 
course, he knew that when a magician is 
killed, all his magic unworks itself instantly. 

But when he got to his Princess she was 
still as deaf as a post and as dumb as a stone, 
and she was still crying bitterly with her 
poor blind eyes, till the tears ran down her 
grass-green gown with the red roses on it. 

"Cheer up. my sweetheart," he said, 
though lie knew she 
couldn't hear him, and 
as he spoke the wind 
came in at the open 
window, and spoke very 
softly, because it was 
in the presence of the 
Princess. 

"All right," it whis- 
pered, "the old villain 
gave us the slip that 
journey. Got out of 
the mole skin in the very nick of time, lie's 
a wild boar now," 

"Come,** .said Sep, fingering liis sword 
hilt, "I'll kill that myself without asking it 
any questions.*' 

So he went and fought it. Bui it was a 
most uncommon boar, as big as a horse, 
with tusks half a yard long; and although 
Sep wounded it, it jerked the swonl out 
of his hand with its tusk, and was just going 
to trample him out of life witli its hard, 
heavy pig's feet, wlicn a great roai sounded 
through the forest. 

"Ah I would ye?** said the lion, and 
fastened teeth and claws in the great boar's 
back. The boar turned with a scream of 
nige, but the lion had got a good grip, and 
it did not loosen teeth or claws till the boar 
lay quiet. 


"Is he dead?" asked Sep when he came 
to himself. 

"Oh, yes. he's dead right enough," said 
the lion; but the wind came up pulhng and 
blowing, and said: 

"It's no good, lie's got away again, and 
now he's a fish. I was just a minute too late 
to sec what fish. An old oyster told me about 
it. only he hadn't the wit to notice what 
particular fish the scoundrel changed into." 

So when Sep went back 10 the palace, 
and he said to the King: 

"Let me marry the dear Princess, and 
we'll go out and seek our fortune. I've got 
to kill that Magician, and I'll do it too, or 
my name's not Septimus Seplimusson. 
But it may take 3’ears and years, and I can't 
be away from tlie Princess all that t*me, 
bcciiuse she w'on't cat unless I feed her. 
You sec tlie difliculty, Sire? " 

The King saw it. And that very day Sep 
was married to the Princess in her green 
gown with the red roses on it, and they set 
out together. 

The wind went with them, and Ihc wir?(l, 
or something else, seemed to say to Sep, 
"Go homo, take your wife homo to your 
mother." 

So he did. He crossed the land and he 
crossed the sea, and he went up the red- 
brick path to his father's cottage, and he 
peejKid in at the door and said: 

"Father, mother, here's my wife." 

They were so pleased to sec him — for they 
had thought him dead — ^that they didn't 
iivtice the Princess at first. When they ilid 
notice her they wondered at her beautiful 
face and her beautiful gown; but it wasn't 
till they had all settled down to supper — 
boiled rabbit it was — that they noticed Sep 
jeeding his wife as one feeds a baby, and 
they saw that she was blind. 

And then all the story had to be told. 

"Well, well." said the fisherman, "you 
and your wife bide here with us. I daresay 
I'll catch that old sinner in my nets one of 
these fine days.” But he never did. And 
Sep and his wife lived with the old people. 
And they were happy after a fashion- -but of 
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an evening Sep used to wander and wonder, 
and wonder and wander by the seasliore, 
w^ondcring as he wandered whether he 
wouldn't ever haw the luck to catch that 
fish. 

And one evening as he wandered wondering 
he heard a little, sharp, thin voice say: 

'‘Sep. I Vo got it." 

"What?" asked Seji, forgetting his 
manners. 

"I've got it,” said a big mussel on a rock 
close by him. "the magic stone* that the 
Magician does his cnchanlnients with. He 
dropped it out of his mouth and 1 shut 
my shells on it— and now he's sweejung up 
and dowTi the sea like a mad fish, looking 
for it — for he knows he can never change 
into anything else unless he gets it back. 
Here, lake the nasty thing, it's making me 
feel quite ill." 

It opened its shells wdde. and Sep saw a 
pearl. He reached out his hand and took it. 

"That's better," said the mussel, washing 
its shells out with salt water. 

"Can 1 do magic with it?" Sep e.igcily 
asked. 

"No," said the mu‘*stl sadly, "it's of no 
use to any one but the owner. Now, if I 
were you, I'd get into a boat, and if your 
fiiend the wind will help us, I believe we 
really can do the trick.” 

"I'm at your scivice, of course," said the 
wind, getting up instantly. 

The mussel whispered to the wind, who 
rushed off at once; and Sep launclic'd his 
boat. 

"Now," said the mussel, "you get into 
the very middle of the sea — or as near as 
you can guess it. The w^ind will warn all 
the other fishes." As he sj)oke he disappeared 
in the dark waters. 

Sep got the boat into the middle of 
the sea — ^as near as he could guess it — and 
waited. 

After a long time ne saw something 
swirling about in a sort of whirlpool about 
a hundred yards from his boat, but when 
he tried to move the boat towards it her bows 
ran on to something hard. 


"Keep still, keep still, keep still," cried 
thousands and thousands of sharp, thin, 
little voices. "You'll kill us if you move." 

Then he looked over the boat side, and 
saw that the hard something was nothing 
but thousands an,d thousands of mussels 
all jammed close together, and through the 
clear watfr more and more were coming 
and piling themselves together. Almost at 
once his boat was slowly lifted — ^the top of 
the mussel heap showed through the water, 
and there he wras, high and dry on a mussel 
reef. 

And in all that part oi the sea the water 
was disappearing, and as far as the eye could 
reach stretched a great plain of purple and 
grey — the shells of countless mussels. 

Only at one spot there was still a splashing. 

Then a mu.sscl opened its shell and spoke. 

"We've got him," it said. "We've piled 
ourselves up till we've filled this part of 
the sea. llie wind vramed all the good 
fishes — and we've got the old traitor in a 
little pool over there. Get out and walk 
over our backs— we'll all lie sideways so 
as not to hint you. You must catch the 
fish— but whatever you do don't kill it till 
vre give the word." 

Sep promised, and he got out and walked 
over the mussels to the pool, and when he 
saw the wicked soul of the Magician looking 
out through the round eyes of a big finny 
fish he remembered all that his Princess 
had suffered, and he longed to draw his 
sword and kill the wicked thing then and 
there. 

But he rememl>ercd his promise. He threw 
a net about it, and dragged it back to the 
boat. 

The mussels dispersed and let the boat 
down again into the water — and he rowed 
home, towing the evil fish in the net by a line. 

He beached the boat, and looked along 
the shore. The shore looked a very odd 
colour. And well it might, for every bit of 
the sand was covered with purple-grey 
mussels. They had all come up out of the 
sea — Cleaving just one little bit of real yellow 
sand for him to beach the boat on. 
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"Now," said millions of shaip thin little 
\oices, "kill him, kill him!" 

Sep drew his sword and waded into the 
shallow surf and killed the evil fish with 
one strong stioke. 

Then such a shout went up dll along the 
shore as that shore had ne\cr hc.iid; and 
all along the shore wheie the niussels had 
been, stood men in armour and men in 
smock frocks and men in leather aprons 
and huntsmens coats and women and 
childien — a whol(‘ nation of people, Close 
by the boat stood a King and yucen with 
Clowns upon their heads. 

"Thank you, Sep,’ said the King, ">ou’\c 
saved us all I am Hk King Mus^^el, doom<‘d 
to be a mussel so long as thdt wretch lived. 
You have set us all fn^e. And look!" 

Down the path fiom the shore came 
limning hi*» own Princess, who hung lound 
his neck trying his name ai^l looking at him 
with the inojrt beautiful < ves m the woild. 

"t'ome," said the Mussel King, "we have 
no sun. ou shtill be out son and leign 
aftei iis.” 

" lhank >ou/' said 'sej), “but Um is my 
fathei,” and he pusinted tie old Jisheiiuan 
to 111'* Maj( >ty. 

"Ihen kt him come with u>” said the 
King loyally, ’ he can hdp me leitm or fish 
in the iwkice lake. wliK hever he pufers." 

" riijukee," said Sc]/s fithcT d’U com»* 
and tisli." 

"Your iiiolher loo," .said the Mussel 
yiiecii, kissing '^ep's mother. 

"Ah," said Sep’s rnotker, "\ou'ie a kulv, 
every inch. I’ll go to the woild’s end with 
yon." 

So they all W'eiit hack by wav of (he 
foreign countiv where Sep had found liis 
Princess, and they called on the old lor<l. 
He had lost his hump, and they easily pei- 
suaded him to come with them. 

"You can help me reign if 3 "OU like, or 
we have a nice book or tw'O m the pala<c 
library," said the Mussel King. 

"Thank you,' said the c>ld lord, "ITl 
come and be your librarian if I ma 3 \ Reign- 
ing isn't at all in my line." 
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Then they went on to Sop’s fiithcr-in-law, 
and when he saw how happy they all were 
together he said: 

"Pless my be*ird, but I’ve half a mind to 
come with you." 

"Come along," said the Mussel King, "\oii 
shall help me reign if von like . . . or . . 

"No. thank von," said the otlur King, 
\eiy quickly, "Tve had enough ot leigning. 
My kingdom can buy a Pr<*siden( and l>e a 
lepublic if it likes. ITii going to tat«li 
buttei flics." 

And so he dots, most liai'pih, u]) to this 
verv imiiut(‘. 

And Sep and his dexi Piiiu are as haj)p\ 
as they dcser\e to be. Soiiu ])e(*ple sa\ we are 
all as happv .is we diseive (o be but I am 
iK)t sure. 

hKCM IHI vSlOKV 

1 . Do you kuowP VVh.i( is a smithy* 
Whj IS thiTi* a tire in a binithv' What is an 
anvil used loi^ What is an apprcnlui^ 
Wlure doe. a mole liNc* What do v'oii see 
whi^ h shows where a mole hves^ Aie theie 
wild boai^ 111 hngland to*(la\ Whtil is .i 
leef** 
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2 . Pick out all the words which tell you 
about: throne; tushions; e\es, gown, loses. 

T he Princess sat huddled up on her silviT 
throne among the wTiite \elvet cusliious 
with her crown all on one .side, crying out 
of her poor blind eyes, so that the tcais ran 
down over her green gowm with the red roses 
c»n it. 
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8. Put together.— 


I'lic footman 


The king 
The lion 


Sep and his wife 
The mussel 


fastened tcctli and claws 
in Ihe groat boar's 
back. 

washed its shells out 
with salt water, 
looked out thiough the 
round eyes of a big 
finny fish, 
oiienod tlie door, 
was looking at his fine 
collection of butter- 
flies. 


The wicked soul lived with the old people, 
of the Magician 


4. Tell me. — Why was every one in the 
city crying? Why were all the bells in the 
city set ringing? What did Sep ask the wind 
to help him to do? Wliat were the three 
criMtuies the Magician turned into? What 
did Sep do after he had married the Piincess? 
How did Sep find the Magician's pearl? 
Who helped Se[) to catch the Magician in 
the end? 


5. Marked passage.— Head the passage on 
page 172, and then think about it with the 
help of these questions, — 

Ihe netes ran through the city, '*The 
has eaten*' and all the hells were 
set ringing. 

Is it leally fiue to say, Ihe news ran 
through ihe city} Who do you think would 
lun? What was ihe finrsl Why should the 
bells be set ringing at the news? What bells 
would they be? 1>* you think the noise of 
the bells mif^lit have woiiied the Piincess? 
l)o(*s ihe bills were set ringing mean the same 
thing as ihe bells were rungi 

Sep said good-niglU to hts Princess and 
went to bed in the best bedtoom of the palace. 


Make a sentence telling what Sep might 
have said to the Princess when he said 
good-night; begin your sentence: Sep said, 

." Why idiould he be given the best 

bedroom? 

Early in the grey morning he got up and 
leaned out of the open window and called to 
his old friend the wind. 

What woid means the opposite of early} 
Why is the morning called grey} At wliat 
time is the morning grey} About what time 
must Sep have got up*^ Think of one word 
that means got up. Which word tells you 
about the window} Which word dcsciibes 
the friend^ Make a sentence telling what 
Sep said when hvi called the wind; begin 
your sentence: Sep cried out, ” 

The wind came bustling in and clapped 
him on the back, crying, “ Well, my boy, and 
what can 1 do J or you? EIP” 

Why is the wind said to bustle'^ Whah of 
these words could you use in sj)etiking ot the 
wind,'^ — creep, rush', squirm, rustic, \lidc\ 
hush. Have you ever fell the wind dap >ou 
on the back'' Did tlic wind talk like an old 
person or like a young person? Why is tins 
mark ? used at the end ol the scntencci' 
Why arc hfted ccimmas like these “ ” used 
in this sentence? Wliy is Will wiittcn with 
a cajHlal W} Which two woids mean Stp} 

Sep told him all about the Princess 

Who is meant by him} What things would 
Sep tell him? 

6. Make sentences telling.— (a) what sad 
thing had happened to the Princess, (b) why 
Sep was given the l>cst bedroom; (c) why 
the King allowed Sep to marry ihe l^iincess; 
(d) what happened to the mussels. 





SIX SIMPLE PLAYS FOR THE SECOND 
YEAR’S COURSE 



THE CLEVER COBBLER 


This is a one-act j'lay. Read it straight 
tlirough, then clioosc the actois to read the 
spoken parts aloud, pla^utig the actions as they 
are told. 

People ift the play . — ^Tni: Cobblfr. The 
Butcher. The Baker. The Greengrocer. 
The Candlestick Maker. Mrs. Hurry- 
bustle. 

Things wanted in the play.— A shoe. A pair 
of red slippers. A large shopjijng bag. A purse 
full of coins. Paper for wrapping parcels. 
Articles to repre.sent: — a string of sausages, a 


loaf of bu^ad, a basket of stiawbcrrles, a china 
candh'stick. 

Scene . — ^The market-place in Tinytown, with 
five shops arranged in a half-circlc in this order : 
Cobbler, Butcher, Baker, Greengrocer, Candle- 
stick Maker. (Ea(^ shop may be a desk, with the 
name of the shopman — ^for example. Be nes the 
Butcher — ^wi itten on a sheet of paper pinned to 
the front of the desk.) Each shopman has in his 
shop paper for wrapping and the article he sells. 
The Cobbler has bo^ the shoe and the red slippers. 

[The shopmen are siiitng in their $hops.“\ 
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CandUsttck Maker. I don’t know what 
has come o\er the folks of Tin^town. No 
one seems to do any shopping at all 

Butcher It is dreadful I haven’t sold 
a piece of meat smcc yesterday mormng 
Baker. All my bread has gone stale, and 
I see no sense in baking any more 

(greengrocer T Iiavt had to live on apples 
and oranges oil this week, because I have no 
money to buy any other food Something 
must be done about it, or we shall all stcU-vc 
Candlestick Maker I don t see wh it we 
can do We cant make people buy out 
goods I expect I shall die fiist, because I 
am so old I will invite you all to my fiiiici il 
Cohhhr. What a gloomy old fellow you 
are, handle stick Maker* Always looking on 
the daik side of things 

( undlestuk Maker Well Master ( obbki 
since you're so free wit^ your nm irks, have 
yon an\ thing to suggest^ 
r obbhr Of course 1 hive 
All thi Shopmen Wh it is il 
f amhestiik Makir ^omc sfiijnd nolioii, 
ril lx bound 

Cohhhr Oh well, if \ou[]|^loiit want to 
lu 11 

ill erupt the Candlestick Maker \W do* 
we do* 

Butcher Nc\ci mind old Candles, hr is 
alwayb crotchety, tell us your idea 

Cobblei Supposing 1 wer to '»cnd < uh 
of you a customer within the next h«ilf- 
hour, wouldn t 3 on s ly I h id a gre it brain 
tht n 

Ctindlc\ii(k Maktt Merc hU a ‘^wclkd 
head. 1 should sa> 

Baker Do be quiCt, 1 audits lell us 
youi idea, < obbkr 

C obbler V< ry well C onit ovei here, and 
1*11 whisper it, IxeaubC Candles doesn't v ,nl 
to hear, 

\The Shoptnen leave their ^hops and ctovd 
round Cobbler , all ixcepi Candlestick 
Maker who stt:% still, muttering to 
himself ’\ 

Cobbler. Old Mrs Hurry bustle came along 
this morning. She was in a hurry as usual, 
and she brought a shoe to be mended. She 
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IS coming back at half-past two to fetch it, 
and wlicn she comes 

[While Cobbler his been talking C andh\iick 
Maktr has bem ctcep^nsf quietly tip to 
li^itn Cobblit looks up and sics him 
near ] 

Hullo whit do \ou wint^ 

C andlt s/n \ Maki i Oh I was just hav in ▼ 
a littk walk that s dl 

( obbhr I 11 whi'^pir the rest, so tint he 
cin’t ht ir 

[C'ibbhf iht f 16 ) tin >// ; SInpmtH 

Canh sti ; Ml/ ) sianl b\ loafing 
i(}\ disipfot,} it I 

(srutfrour Will, c ohbki, ^ou are a 
very ekvir fellow \Vt will mtainly do as 
you Miggist 

i obbhr Hill iomes ihc okl lidy Cio 
buk to v«>iii shops, dl oi you Ruf< hti, you 

tike tiu slinc 

[i ohhli} I h( \h)t to J utchfr ill ttic 
Sfupmin r > bath i) i/un laps J\lfs 
/I onhinth (onus hns/lin^ in earr\un 
tfit s/io/ pnt la oil t/ie put sc iy/it- 
X t ( )b 11 rs h)p and AwofAs ] 

Mts iliffnbifsth (rood afternoon 

( ol)bli I II ive you doiu iny shot 

(obi hr I am mi\ soiiy, luilun if is 
not (juitc timsh(d I ncidcd some J ird to 

is( It W1II1, so r sent it dong to the 
butclut s next doc^r 

Mrs Ilurrxhitsfh llov ])io\oking* 

Just wlieii 1 in in siu li i liuriy too* 111 
I'll! in and get it 

\iMiUmi fas c\ s/i I b I it } Mrs TIuit\ 
busth ) \ /> /yitt /iti s shop and 

/} if f 1 

Mfs Ifinnlust/i (jood aft(inof»n 

Ihitclui Ihc t >l)l>lir P lU nn he s/ nt oiv 
dioc oil to you to be ^le 1-.1 I 

BuUlur 1 111 soriv. Mis JJiirn bustle, 
I haven t it with me just now, I sent it 01 
to the bikei lu \t door to bt v irined so as 
to melt the gie ise lint wouldn 1 you like a 
string of these hue poi k saus ige s just fiesh 111^ 
[Tiu/o/icr hoi L up s^iist/^^is | 

Mfs Hutf\husth Ihry do look veiy 
nice Perhaps as I ni here I might as well 
take them. 

[Butcher it raps up the sausages. Mis Hurry- 
bustlt pays and puts Hum in her hag J 


1* 
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Butcher, Good afternoon, Mrs. Hurry- Candlestick Maker, No, it is a stupid 


bustle. 

Mrs, Hurryhustle. Good afternoon. 

[Baker passes the shoe to Greengrocer, Mrs, 
Hurrybtisile goes to Baker's shop and 
knocks, 1 

Mrs, Hurryhustle, Good afternoon. Tve 
called for my shoe. Tlie cobbler sent it to 
the butcher, and the butcher says he has 
sent it on to you. 

Baker, I am very sorry, madam, but it 
got a little stained in the oven, so I sent it 
to the fruit shop to have the stain taken out 
with lemon juice. But won't you buy 
something while you iu’e here? What about 
some bread for tea? 

Mrs, Hurryhustle, Well, I declare! I 
had forgotten to get any! What a good 
thing you reminded me! 

[Baker uiraps up the loaf ; Mrs. Hurry- 
bustle pays and puls it in her hag.] 

Mrs, Hurryhustle, Good afternoon. Baker. 

Baker, Thank you, madam. Good after- 
noon, madam. 

[Mrs. Htirryhustle goes to the fruit shop and 
knocks.] 

Mrs. Hurryhustle, Good afternoon, Green- 
grocer, I have called for my shoe. The 
cobbler sent it on to the butcher, the butcher 
sent it on to the baker, and the baker says 
he has sent it on to you. 

Greengrocer. I am so sorry, madam, I'm 
afraid your shoe is not here at the moment. 
The stain would not come out with lemon 
juice, so I sent it round to the candlestick 
maker, to — er— to — er— to ask his advice! 
But w'on't you taste one of these strawberries, 
madam, all freshly jneked this morning? 

[Greengrocer offers Mrs, Hurryhustle a 
strawberry. She eats it.] 

Mrs, Htirryhustle, They certainly are 
delicious. I must have a pound of them. 
What a lot of things I seem to be buying 
to-day! And I did not mean to do any 
shopping. 1 must stop to arrange my parcels 
a little. 

[While Mrs, Hurryhustle is arranging her 
parcels, the Greengrocer tries to pass on 
the shoe to Candlestick Maker, hut he 
will not take it,] 


idea, I won't join m your silly plan. 

Greengrocer, Very well then. I shall take 
the shoe back to the cobbler. But you are 
acting very foolishly, you know, and you'll 
be sorry. 

[Greengrocer takes the shoe hack to Cobbler,] 

Mrs, Hurryhustle, Wliy, it's four o'clock I 
It is my tea time, and I am so hungry. 

[Greengrocer gives Mrs, Hurryhustle the 
basket of strawberries and she pays 
him.] 

Mrs. Hurryhustle, Thank you, good after- 
noon. 

Greengrocer. Thank you, madam, good 
afternoon. 

[Mrs. Hutryhustle goes to the Candlestick 
Maker's shop and knocks^] 

Mrs. Hurryhustle. Have you got my 
shoe? Please give it to me at once. 

Candlestick Maker, No indeed, I would 
not be so silly — — 

Mrs, Hurryhustle (losing her temper). You 
call it silly to give me my shoe? You are a 
very rude old man, and I shall nevier visit 
your shop again. I w^as going to buy a china 
candlestick for n)y best bedroom, but now 
I shall not buy anything tit all. 

[Mrs. Hurryhustle marches back to the 
Cobbler's shop muttering to herself] 

He is a very, very, very rude old man. 

[Outside the Cobbler'. s shop she humps into 
Cobbler who has cotne out to meet 
her.] 

Mrs, Hurryhustle, Oh ! I beg your pardon. 
I was so angry witli the Candlestick Maker 
that 1 did not sec where I was going. 

Cobbler, Don't be angry with him. He 
is only a poor old man without much sense. 
Won't you come into my shop and rest for 
a while? Your shoe has come back. 

Mrs, Hurrybustle, Thank you very much. 
What a relief it is to meet a polite shopman 
after that impertinent Candlestick Maker! 

[She goes up to the shop,] 

What pretty little red slippers ! 

Cobbler, I think they would look very 
well on your pretty little feet. 
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Mrsi. Hurrybustlc. How kind of you to 
say so. I really think I must buy tJiem. 

[Cobbler wraps up the slippers and the shoe ; 
Mrs. Hurrybustlc pays and puts the 
parcel in her bagi] 

Mrs. Hurrybtistle. You are the most 
obliging of all the shopmen in the town, 
Cobbler. But they are all very kind. I 
must tell my friends how obliging they all 
arc — except that horrid Candlestick Maker. 

[Mrs. Hurrybustlc goes out. The shopmen 
all come out of their shops. ^ 

Butcher. Every one of us has sold some 
thing. Three cheers for the clever Cobbler. 
Hip! Hip! 

All. HUKRAll! 

Candlestick Maker. Cobbler, you were 
right and I was wrong. I am soriy I was 
so ilbnatnred. 

Cobbler. I'hat’s quite all right. I am 
only sorry 3 ’ou have not sold anything. 

[Mrs. llurryhu'^th' comes running in again. 
She goes to the Camllcsiifk Maker* s 
shop.] 

Mrs. Hurrybustlc. I think 1 wll have that 
candlestick, after all. 

Candlestick Maker. Allow me to make you 
a present ol it, madam. 
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Mrs. Hurrybustlc. Oh how good of you! 
You are the kindest of all these kind shop- 
men of Tinytown. In future I shall do all 
my shopping here, and tell my friends to do 
so too. And you nmy send me a dozen 
candlesticks to-morrow. 

Cobbler. Three cheers for Candle.s! Hip I 
hip! 

All. Hurrah! 

[The shopmen make a half-circle round 
Candlestick Maker and Mrs. Hurry- 
hustle. 1 

Cobbler. 

Our vStory has told 
lh)W tricks may win gold; 

Candlestick Maker. 

But 1 think yon will fmd 
It pays best to Ix' kind, 

Mrs. Hurryhustie. 

Won*t you al! come to tea 
At my cottage with me? 

All. Hurrah! 

[They dance out — Mrs. Jhtrrybuslle with 
the Candle •itick Maker who carries the 
candlcstUk, and the rest follow in pairs.] 




FAIRYFOOT 


This is a oiic'-aci play. Read it straight 
through, then choose the actors to read the 
spoken ptirts akmd, playing the actions as they 
are told. 

People in the play . — Cook. Kitchenmaid. 
Prince Pip. Princess Fatryfoot. King of 
Amsterdamster. Queen of Amsterd.amster. 

Things wanted in tJhe play.—-A pastry board 
and rolling pin. A plate. Some patty tins 
with tarts in them. Some cake. Two pairs 
of very large shoes. Materials for clcanmg 
shoes. A signet ring. A small bottle filled with 
water. A pencil and paper. 

Scene. — ^The kitchen of the palace of Amster- 
damster. There are a table, two chairs, and a 
cupboard which stands foi an oven. 

[Cook is rolling out pasiiy on the table. 
Kitchenmaid is cleaning a large pair 
of S//0C5.] 

Kitchenmaid. Poor Princess Fairyfoot! 


How heavy her large feet must be! These 
shoes of hers are bigger than my father’s. 

Cook. It's hard on the King and Queen 
too. There they are, spending all their 
money trying to find someone who can make 
her feet even one size smaller. 

Kitchenmaid. 1 don't see why it should 
w'orry them so much. The Princess is the one 
who really suffers — ^no dances, poor thing, 
as her feet make her so tired; no handsome 
Prince to dance with. 

Cook. That's just the trouble. While 
the Princess's feet are so large no really 
good Prince is likely to marry her, and 
then who is to be king and wear the crown 
of Amsterdamster after the old king 
dies? 
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Kitchenmaid. I hadn't thought of that. 
There certainly can't be many men, Princes 
6r no, who would want a wife with feet like 
this. 

[Kitchenmatd holds up shoe ] 

Kitchenmaid, It puzzles me why they 
called her Fairyfoot. It only bcems to make 
things worse. 

Cook. I think they hoped her name would 
encourage her, that she would try to live 
up to it, you know. 

[Ktlchenmatd giggles.] 

Kitchenmaid. She has not only lived up 
to it, she has lived past it. 

[Prifue Pip knocks at the doot ] 

Cook. Now who can that be at this 
time in the morning? Kun to the door, 
Kitchenmaid, and boe who is thoio. 

\Kx\ihenmaxd goes to the door, opens xt and 
looks ouistde.] 

Kitchenmaid. Wliy, it*s a strange boy I 

Cook Ask him in. 

Kitchenmaid. Come in, Duty- face. 

{^nnee Pip comes in. He is pootly dttssed 
lie has a ftng on his finger and a bottle 
of water in hts pocket ] 

Cook. What do you want, young man, 
at the palace of Amsterdamster? 

Prince Pip. If you please, ma'am, 1 was 
hoping that you might be in need of a 
scul^ry boy. I will work hard and well 
for small wages. 

[Cook stops her work and looks at him ] 

Cook. Well, you look a lik( ly lad '\diat's 
your name? 

Prince Pip. Pip, ma'am. 

Cook. Pip what^ 

Prince Pip. Just Pip, ma'am. 

[Kitchenmaid giggles ] 

Kitchenmaid. Orange Pip or Apph Pip? 

Cook. Be quiet, Kitchenmaid. Tli lad 
has a right to whatever name he chooses. 
Poor boy, he looks hungry’ and tired. Yes, 
you can stay here, wc can find you plenty 
of work io do. 

Prince Pip. * .iank you very much, 
ma’am. 

[Cook hands him a piece of cake.] 
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Cook. You may eat this piece of cake. 
Tlien sit down and finish cleaning that pair 
of shoes. Kitchenmaid, you run along and 
scrub the saucepans. I must finibh these 
tarts for the Princess's eleven o'clock lunch. 
She will be here asking for them in a few 
minutes. We arc all behind with the work 
to-day. 

[Prince Pip eats the cake. He sits down and 
polishes the shoes. f\U( henmatd leaves 
ike room. Cook puts the tarts in the 
01 en and iidte the table ] 

Prince Pip. Oh, what lovely big feet this 
lady hast 

Cook. Don't be iiide, Ixjy. Those are 
the shoes of the Pimcess Fairyfoot. 

Prince Pip. In iny country everyone hos 
beautiful big feet like these. 

Cook. Youis are not viij’' big. 

Prince Pip. That is why 1 could not 
stay in mv own country. 

[Piince Pip sighs deeply] 

Cook. You are a strange boy Wliat is 
your eounlrv? 

Prince Pip. I come from tlie kingdom 
of Trample! f)wn, which is over the mountainb, 
many miles from l»ere. There everyone has 
feet not less than sixteen inclu'S long, and 
.seven inches wide. 

Cook. Well I never I 

[The Print I ss comes *.», i>he wiars a very 
large pair of shoes ] 

Princess. Are my tarts ready. Cook? 
open^ the oven door and looks inside] 

Cook. They will be ready in three more 
minutes, your Highness 

[Princess srci Pnnee J^ip.] 

Princess. WTio is thn person ' 

Cook. He is the new sculhry boy, your 
Ilignness. 

[Prince Pip gets up from the chair, hows 
to the Princess, and stands looking at 
her feet] 

Princess. What arc you staring at. 
Scullery Boy? 

Prince Pip. Oh, youi Highness, I was 
gazing at your beautiful feet. 

[Princess bursts into fears.] 
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Princesb, C-c-cruel b-b-boy. How d-d-dare 
you laugh at me! 

dne^ her eye% angrily J] 

Princess, Send him away I He shall not 
work here! 

Prince Pip, Indeed, your Highness. I am 
not laughing at you. I come from the King- 
dom of Ti ample! own over the mountains, 
where eveiyone has the most lovely large 
feet. My own were even larg<r than yours 
till, by a sad mi«-fortune, I paddled in the 
magic i>ool of Shrinkem. Tlien my feet 
became the foolish size you see them now, 
and I, the rightful Trince of Trampletown, 
was turned out of my own kingdom for 
ugliness. 

Prinit^ss. You a Prince! I c^innot believe 
it. 

Prince Ptp, Your Highness, heie on my 
nng you see the seal of the royal crown of 
Tiamplctown. 

[Prime Ptp show% her the rmg'\ 

Princess. This is most cxtraordinaiy. 
What is your name, Pnnee? 

Prince Pip. 1 was chiistencd Augustus 
Reginald 1 heobald Marmaduko Trample- 
town. But since I lost my thione I have 
been called Pip. 

Princess. Prince Pip, will you share my 
tarts with me? 

Prince Ptp. Thank you. Princess, 
\rrinrc Pip platen a chair for the Princess, 
She sits down on it, and he sits on a 
chair bv her ] 

Cook They arc ready now, your High- 
ness. 

[Cook takes the tarts from the oven, puts 
them on a plate and gives them to the 
Princess ] 

Princess, Thank you, Cook. 

[The Princess and the Prince sit and eat 
the tarts.'] 

Princess. I want to hear more about the 
magic pool of Shrinkem which made your 
feet small. For five years my father has 
been trying to find something which would 
make mine even one size less. 

[Prince Pip takes a botUe of water from hts 
pocket,] 


Prince Pip. In this bottle. Princess, is 
some of the water of that magic pool. I 
kept it in case it might come in useful one 
day. If you would allow me to sprinkle 
some on your feet, they would immediately 
become as small as you wish, though to 
me they are much more beautiful as they are. 

Princess, Oh, wonderful I*rince ! Pray 
sprinkle my feet at once with your magic 
w'ater. 

[Pit nee Pip kneels at her feet He sprinkles 
a little water from the bottle on each foot ] 

Princess, Oh ! Oh ! I can feel them 
shrinking ! 

kicks off her shoes ] 

Princess. Look* How wondciful! 

Cook. Well I novel I 

Prince. Are they small enough yrt^ 

Princess, A little more, please. 

[Prince spnnkks on a little more uater] 

Prince, That is a good size, I should 
think. 

Princess. That is just as I have always 
wanted them to be They are now tiny 
as any lady's in the land Took, rug and 
fetch me a pair of shoes the rigid rize, and 
ask the King and Queen to come litic at 
once. 

[Cook runs out] 

Princess. Prmce Pip, how can I f\cr 
thank you? 

Prince. To be allowed to kiss youi hand, 
most beautiful Princess, would be far more 
than I deserve. 

[He kisses her hand The King and Queen 
come running in 1 he Cook tan its a 
pair of shoes the rieht size , the Kitchen- 
maid ^'ornes last] 

Queen, '^Tiat's the matter? 

Kin^, What is the meaning of this 
unseemly commotion^ 

Princess, Look Mamma, look Papa, at 
my teeny weeny httle feet ! 

Queen, My precious child! 

[SAtf embraces the Princess ] 

King. Most remarkable! My dear, I 
congratulate you, I have never seen a smaller 
pair of feet in my life. 

[He embraces the Princess ] 
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Kitchenmaid, Goodness met 

Cook. Here are the shoes, your Highness, 
they are the smallest size made. 

Prince. Please allow me the honour of 
putting them on for you. 

[Princess stis dotvn. Prince kneels and puis 
on her shoes ] 

Queen. WTio is this young man, my 
dear? 

Princess. Dear Mamma and Papa, this 
is Prince Augustus Reginald Theobald 
Marmaduke of the kingdom of Trample- 
town. It is he who has given me such 
lovely little feet. 

King. Noble Prince of Tramplctown, you 
are a splendid fellow; you have fulfilled 
the dearest wish of our lives. We offer 
>011 our heartfelt thanks, and the hand of 
our cherished daughter in marriage. 

Prince. Your Majesty. I could wish for 
no greater happiness, if the Piincess is 
willing. 

Princess. Oh, yes. 

Kitchen maid, flooi av I 

King. Then we will make immediate 
preparations for the wedding. Shall we 
say Tuesday work? 

[He iuru, to the Oueen.] 

King. What do you tliink, my dear? 

Queen. Tuesday week would do very 
well, I think. We should have time to run 
11J* a wedding dress by then. 

pSAtf gets out a ptucil and paper and writes 
as she talks ] 

Queen. Cook, 5’ou mu'.! arrange for the 
wedding breakfast. 

Cook. Yes, 3^our Majesty. 

Queen. Now, what w'ould you all like? 
Prince, as the biidf groom you should have 
first choice. What do you say? 
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Prince. I am specially fond of mince 
pics. 

Queen. Mince pics, certainly. And you, 
my child? 

Princess. Jelly, plca’^e. 

Queen. Mince pies and jelly. I shall 
choose trifle, and 1 know the King will w'aut 
sausage rolls. Then of course we must 
have sandwiches and w'edding cake. And 
there is plenty of ginger wine in the 
cellar. 

Kitchenmaid. 0 « *oo ! 

[Prtnciss begins to skip about ] 
Princess. Oh, I can dance now! 

[fhey all take hands and skip round th*i 
table, singing to the time of f iL*te 
Bo-Peep.^ 

1 he Princess's feet 

Have giown so neat 

That she dances as light as a fedther. 

She's given hex baud 

To the Pi nice of the land. 

And they mean to go dancing together. 

The King and the Queen 
With smiles are seen. 

For they share in the joy of their 
daughter; 

They are blessing tin* day 

Which brought in their way 

The Prince and hi*' wonderful wat< r. 

The maid and the cot)k, 

How happy they look! 

And all arc a-gurgle w'lth laughter. 

The cook says she'll bake 
A grand wedding cake, 

And they'll happily live c\er after. 


W 
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VCISHCS 


People %n the play , — ^Munch. Grumble. A 
Fairy Voili:. 

Things wanted in the play — A cookinff pan. 
A spoon. A poker. A black sausage-slia})cd 
balloon on a long siring, with a nose clip— like 
those found on artificial moustaches — fixed 
at one end of the balloon A small elfin doll 
on the end of a long wire. 

Scene . — ^The living room of a poor hut. Two 
stools stand one on each side of the fireplace. 
(The fireplace may be made by covering a 
clothes horse or easel with a tablecloth, leaving 
an uncovered space at the bottom to serve as 
the grate, which may be filled with red paper 
for flames, with a pocket lamp placed to shme 
through it.) 

[Munch and Grumble are seated one on each 
side of the fire. Munch ts wanning his 
hands. Grumble stirs something in the 
pan : she holds in her hand the string 
of the balloon, which is hidden some* 
where in the room.] 


Munch. Oh dearie, dearie me! Only 
fivepcnce left in the stocking foot, and it 
is New Year's Eve to-morrow! 

Grumble. Wliat would I not give for a 
fine fat goose to turn on my .spit.^ llere have 
we had nothing but gruel lor the last ten 
days! Never was there such bad luck as 
ours! 

Munch. And neighbour Crabtree tells 
me that his wife is cooking a pullet for 
supper this very night. 

Grumble. A set of trotters would do 
for me, or a pound of fine, fresh tripe. 

Munch. Even a black pudding would be 
welcome. 

Grumble. Wliy do you tease me with 
such notions? 1 would give the world for 
a good rich, black pudding. 
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Munch. The world? . . . Yes, if you 
had it I 

Grumble. Now, don't be grumpy. Munch. 

Munch. And what about you Grumble? 
You bite my head off evciy minute of the 
day! 

Grumble. You idle good-for-nothing I 
Hold your tongue I What do you do but 
warm your fingers, while I stir and stir at 
this stupid pot? 

Munch. Do not let us quarrel, goodwife. 
We have little enough. Let us keep our 
tempers at least. 

Grumble. All very well for 5 'ou. 

Munch, Nay-nay now ! What do you 
bay to a game of W'ishing^ 

Grumble. Wishing, forsooth! Of what 
use to wish? Will wishing make the fire 
burn faster? 

Munch. Ah, indeed you are righ* Ihit 
though wc are poor we may sec our wishes 
in the fire. 

Grumble. Stuff and nonsense! 

[Munch pcert tnfo the fife] 

Munch. But I can! I can see a great 
castle with soot-black walls and glowing 
windows* Inside the people ar#* dancing. 
Listen! You tan hear the iiistle of their 
feet. . . . 

Grumble. Foolish man! It is only the 
whisper of the falling ashes. Sec! I pn<?h 
your castle with the pker tip, and it is 
gone! 

[Grumble pokes the fife] 

Munch. But there is a cavt now, all 
hung with coloured lanterns, and piled 
roimd with boxes of good food, ami casks 
of wine ... 1 see stiings of onions hanging 
from the rocky roof, and hams, and sides 
of bacon. 

Grumble. Stupid creature! Ah! If only 
we were rich, and you could buy all you 
see! 

Munch. Yes, if we were rich! 

Grumble. We would have a fine house, 
and garden, a pig, and a cow! 

Munch. A horse and trap . . . 

Grumble. New gowns . . . 

Munch. And a . • . 
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Grumble. But what is the use of wishing, 
and staring in the fire? We are jxxir, and 
have nothing! 

Munch. Do not say nothing, wife. We 
have our snug cottage and there is meal in 
the barrel yet. 

Gtmnhle. Meal! Why, you stingy thing! 
A good piece of I oast meat would be more 
use tlian all your staiings in the fire. 

[Munch suddenlv putnts uUo the fire.] 

Munch. Wiiy, wnfcl Look! I.ookI 

Grumble. Wlia now? 

pee^s lutc the fne Someone behind the 
ftteplace drops the doll on the end of 
the wire 7K/i> the grate, in front of Munch 
and ifntn hie, and moves the doll up 
and Uoam ] 

Munch In the Lit ... something is 
stilling among tlie toals, something t .lall 
and bright ... see it "*if)s out between 
the bais, ‘t.iuds on tin luMitli! 

Grumble. It ■^p.'iikles like a red hot 
cool* 

M until. It is an clf . . . a mannikin! 

Fahy Vuicc (ffom behind the fireplace). 
Good (‘Vdiing, good pecjple. What is all this 
talk of wishes? 

Mumh. ^^"*ly, my goodwife and I whtc 
but tliuikmg how' we wished we were licli. 

Grumhli. Yes, little master. If we had 
our wishes we might be happy at last! 

Fairy Voice. Yen would do little good 
with your wishes, I am sure. Wliy, you 
argue so, you could not agree what to wdsli 
foi * 

Munch That would I, mastei 1 

hairy Voice. Try tlien! 1 will give you 
three wishes See what use you can make 
of tlicm. 

[I he doll IN pulled up and lisa} pears.] 

Grumble. Uiion my word * Strange doings 
in one’s own house! Apiiearings and dis- 
appearings! 

Munch. But lie gav^ us three wishes 
. . . Wliat shall wc have? Think, wife, 
think! 

Grumble. I would have wealth, plenty 
of money to buy what we desire. 

Munch. But without health of what use 
would the money be to us? Wc could not 
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cnjov tlic good tiling > if wc were aching 
vinth ihciimitism 

i^rvmhle iHar mcl JIow hurigiy I am* 
I wi'sh wc had a gooO bl<itk pudding for our 
suppir to-iiight 

[GrumlU full the siring attached to the 
balloon so that %t tome's bounding along 
tnty htr laf^ 

MuKch Woman* Wlial have 5011 done^ 
• . . You hd\c a wliole precious 

wish* Wliy can \ou not keep a still tongue 
in your luad^ But women air all tlu same* 
Chatter! Chatter* (hittcil 1 am sure I 
wish the jmdding would slick to jour 
foolish nosel 

[Grumble turns a^ide and qiacKlv chjs the 
balloon to ht r nose] 

GfumbU Meny on mcl Wietch* '^cc 
what you VC done’ I cannot ]mll it olf* 

Munch Alas* Ihcie goes our second 
wibh* Plague on mj stui)id tongue I /hive 
wasted a wish now* 

Grumble Pull it c^ff* Pull it ofl* 

[Munth lne< to full it off htr wev] 

Grumble Oh* Oh! You hurt* 

Munch It will not come ott Ihcn it 
must stay See, wife (irumblc we will wash 
for nches, and you sliill iidc in a glass 
coadi, and have a goldm case to put over 
jour puddmg nose 

Grumble WTiat I Do j ou think tint 1 w ill 
go through life with this black tai* on my 
fare . toi all the world like m elephant 
in a circus tmi^ You booby* It ib jour 
fault 1 And you shall wibh it away, or 1 will 
never speak to you again! 

Munch But, my dear tlie iithts* 
Our heait’b desiie* 

Grumble 1 tell >ou I must be nd of this 
homble thing* What does anjthmg else 
matter^ Wisli, booby wish* 

Munch I — I — ^Well then, I wish that 

the pudding would fill off veur nose 

[GrumbU puts up her hands and pushes off 
the balloon ^ 

Grumbh I am fieel 


Munch And there is an end of our 
wishing! 

[Jhe elfin doll ts again dropped into the 
grate 'I 

Fairy Voice And much good it has 
done you* Can you not be content with 
what you have, and not spend your time 
in grumbling, and idle words ^ 

Munch Let us have one more wish! 
Giumble Just one, kind elf! 

Fatry Voice Not one • . You must 
find your wishes in the fire in future 
[J he elfin doll disappears 
Grumble And that is that* We are no 
better off than before; all through your ill 
temper, and hasty words* 

Munch Well, wnfe, we have each other 
Let us try to be content, and woik for c»ur 
wishes 

Grumbh Well, I will try. 

Mumh And so will I W^ will tiv 
together! 

\Thev stand up hand in hand 1 
Munch 

I wmsli I were I wish I were, 1 wisli I 
were a king ^ 

I wisli I could, I wish I cmld do 
some e\citmg thing 
I wash I bad, I wish I had a thousand 
pounds to spend 

I wish my dreams of Make Beheve 
would never, never end 

GrumhL 

If wishes were horses then beggars 
would ride 

I'd have a car Imed with velvet inside * 
You'd have an aeroplane, I should \k 
clever. 

We'd eat cakes and ices for ever and ever. 
Doth together. 

But as magic comes only tlirough fames 
and elves. 

We'll work for our wishes, and earn 
them ourselves* 

Munch Now let's eat the black pudding 
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THE BURNT CAKES 


People in the play — K CoTrAoi r Hi •. W ii i 
A Wandi-rer 

7 hi} wanted in *hc play — \ bo5\l in 1 poon 
biscuits A sword 

Sifne — \ poor cottip< kitclRn It liis one 
doof and a hie burns on the Ihtu is 

a table in the middle of the r >oni and i stool 
by the hcirth 

[Wtfe ti tnahifig cakes at the tallt ] 

Wife Dear* doirl My goodmin is lite 
igiinl Ills dinner will be spoiled I am ghd 
I thought of making these rakes which he 
cm take with him to the forest 

[Wife puts douft the cakes in Jr?ni 0 ^ the file 
and ^iirs some brdl in e basin 1 
Bit indeed I fcir for him cveiv d ly when 
he away from me With the lind full of 
these dreadful Danes theic is n knowing 
if he wall ever ce>me Inck s ih ly 

[M ifc puts htr apron to her ^\es^ 

Bid times 1 Alas* One never knows when 
the house m ly not Iv burneel ov< r e no's 
heael If only our king eould diivo them oat 1 
They say he is a good min uid 1 learned 
as a pnest How I should like to see himl 
[There is a knock at iJu door] 

Who IS there? 

Cottagef {speaking from outside) It is I, 
goodwife, and a guest Unbar the door 
We are weary and hungiy 

[Wife opens the door In come the Cottager 
and Wanditcr] 


Cotta tr \h* It is r> d to l»i it home* 
Wandirn \ )u hive 1 snii^ lot lure, 
uid tin hu IS \iiv w< Ic )nie (kmicI d ly to 
3 c u luistn ss 

11 ifc And who ni\ this hi 
(attain Hush wife* He is 1 sti uigei 
who is iny very good fiitiid 

H ifc 1 rii 11 1 U rs nith* Oiu (1 1 nf ed 
cf fncrids in tl ( sc (vil imit (S/n uhtspir^) 
But I like not iJu look I into His swoid 
is h lekiel md worn ir d liH shoes m rigged 
Ih Is a tight* I md no jKiaful inm 
fll avdcfcr on tin t I by Hit pre ] 

( otta ir SikiH < W ife * 

Wijt And look how h< slues and stircs 
1 1 Ihf fii IS 1* lu w( re not heit * 

(ittut) Ih IS vtiv we iiv Giv< him 
food and k t Jinn ust I must iw u luck 
to the loi* t Ilifie is w«)ik t* be doiK 
[\\ anhur ett ^oiip frhn i/u toil] 

If tfe And 30U \/ill k ivt tins man 
liere ^ 

Cotta IT Th will imt Iium \ >11 He h 
fled liom the Dines ir el must he Ind foi a 
while Jale e iie of him 

[Ctiiagtr ^01 s out] 

Wtfe Well, so I am to look aftei this 
greit stinng giby 01 1 min and he 
has eiten halt the broth alreidy Heie, 
you* What is your name? 
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Wanderer, I have lo<it it, good woman 
But I shall win it bark again . . . some 
day. (lie sighs). 

Wife, Law save us^ Iho man is daft I 
. . Well, if you will cumber my hearth 
with your great limbs you may as well 
earn your plac**. Watch those cak(S for me 
while I go to draw water fiom the well. 
See that they do not burn 

Wanderer. Willingly, dame. 

[IVtfe goe^ out ] 

Wanderer {talking to himself) Ah I If I 
could lure the Danes into the maishcs, and 
bring up my men through the tall reeds, and 
surround them! . . But my enemies aie 
so many, and so strong, and we aie so few, 
and very w'cary. . . . But we aie English- 
men. It is our country that w'c are trj^ing 
to save from their cruel claw’s. . . . We 
must drive them out I We must win. . . . 
Yet we arc beaten up and down the land, 
and I am foicc<l to hide in this poor hut 
like a rabbit in its hole. ... It seems that 
I shall never succeed. The Danes will go 
on their fiery way until thcie is not a church 
left standing, or a free m.in left alive through 
the length and breadth of Etigland. . . . 
1 have no hope left. ... A poor king, 
indeed! A ragged starving creature with 
no home, no hope . . . but I will not give 
up till my life is done I will tiy on< e more 
. . . I will drive them off* 

[Wanderer ^imps up and waves In^ swotd 
Wife comei in and siis him ) 


Wife. What in the world? ... Is the 
man mad? Talking to himself in an empty 
house! And my cakes, my beautiful cakes! 
J3urnt to a cinder! Oh! You idle good-for- 
nothing creature you! Take that! 

[Wife bores the Wanderer's ears ] 
Wanderer. I — good dame, I am truly 
Sony! ... It was very foolish of me. I 
was thinking. I fear I am a poor thing 
indeed. 1 cannot even watch cakes. 

[Cottager comes tn.] 

Wife, A fine friend this! Here I left him 
for two minutes to watch my cakes, and he 
let them spoil * But I boxed his ears for him I 
Wanderer {laughing). Right heartily! 
Cottager. Boxed his ears! You are mad! 
. . . Don't you know who . . .? 

Wanderer. Hushi Your wdfe chid mo 
foi idle dicammg, and she was right. I 
have dreamed enough. I must do, even if 
it IS only a little thing, like minding cako«>. 
Wife A little thing that my cakes are 
sjxnlcd ! 

Wanderir Foigivc me, dame. 

Cottager. She shall ask your pardon on 
her knees This is the King, wife. 

Wife. Alas! Ami I have boxed his tars! 
Cottager, Forgive her, master. 

[They both kneel before the King ] 
King, She must forgive me. She has 
done me a service, waked me smartly from 
my dreams. I shall go out now, I have a 
new plan. I mean to diive the Danes into 
the sea.— and free England! 
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THE SHOP-WINDOW FAIRY 


People in the play. — Shop-window Fairy 
(a fair-haired girl dressed in white with gauze 
wings, holding a wand tipped by a golden star). 
SoLDiKR Doll (a very small boy in a scarlet 
uniform). Sait,or Doll (a medium-sized boy 
in 'a sailor suit). Red Hiding Hood Doll (a 
black-haired little girl in a red cape). Jack-in- 
the-box (a very small boy dressed in a gay 
tricolourcd costume. His box is gaily painted 
and must be large enough for him to sit inside 
with the lid down). Dinah, The Black Doll 
(a little girl vrith a black stocking covering 
for her face and liands, dressed in red gingham 
with a yellow fichu). Three Mandarin Dolls 
(three little boys of about the same size dressed 
in erSpe paper mandarin costumes), Dutch Doll 
(a small fair girl dressed Dutch fashion, 
with clogs). Clown Doll (a little boy dressed 
as a circus clown, with a rice-powdered face). 
Pinkie (a girl in a light frock to repr esent an 
ordinary doll). Rosebud (another ordinary 
doll). Little Beggar Girl (a big girl, in 
contrast to the ” dolls She should be dark- 
haired, wearing an outer garment of rags and 
patches which conceals a pretty party frock 
beneath. Her white socks are covered by 
black ones full of rents, and her white slippers 
are hidden in Jack's box). 

Scene. — K shop window late at night when 
the shop is closed. At the back of the stage 
stands a gaily ornamented fir tree. The Shop- 
Window Fairy and several of the other dolls 
stand on green stools under the tree so that 
they appear to be dangling from it. The other 
dolls are arranged as in a shop window. 

[The curtain rises to music, which gradually 
dies away. Then heavy footsteps and 


a policeman*s whistle are heard off- 
stage. There is a tiny flutter among 
the dolls, and a murmur of ** Sh 1 ” 
The sounds die away, and the Jack-in- 
thc-hox noisily bumps up his lid.] 

Jack {thumping the side of his box). Bang 
it ! Bang it ! Has he gone by? 

Soldier {coming stiffly to aUention), Yes, 
he has ; but he may come back if you make 
so much noise. We shall have to fasten your 
Ud down so that you cannot come out. 

Dutch Doll. That would serve him right. 
He is so noisy. 

Jack {in alarm). Don't, oli, please don't 
do that. I really will be good. I will keep 
very quiet and you won't know I am 
here. 

Fairy {slowly waking up). WTiy, where am 
I? . , . Oh, yes, I remember. . . . Wliat 
did the Fairy Queen say? That I was to go 
into exile from Fairyland. . . . But what 
a noisy place this is I Tliis punishment is 
smely worse than 1 deserved. 

[Fairy comes down from the tree and steps 
to the centre of the stage, and sings. 
The other dolls nod their heads sym- 
pathetically in stiff doll fashion. At 
the end ojf the verse and refrain they 
pirouette jerkily round and drop back 
into their original positions.] 

Fairy (sings, to the air of " Fve Got a Pain 
in my Sawdust ", by Warner and Wade.) 
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Oh, once I was seated in Fairyland Court, 
And dreaming of real-world delight. 

To see little children I thought would be 
sport. 

And really a wonderful sight. 

But, ah, woe is me, for a shop-keeper heard 
I he wish I had murmured aloud; 

And, lo, on that day, I was brought here to 
stay. 

In the midst of this babbling crowd. 

All the Dolls. 

Oh, deary me, I am homesick, 

That*s what's the matter with me. 

I'hough it is gay Christinas season 
I'm just as sad as can lx:; 

Shut up in here, where my beautiful wings 
Seem like two useless and burdensome things. 
No longer the heart in my fairy breast sings; 
Oh, but I'm dreadfully homesick! 

[Fairy glides back into her place in the tree. 
The three Mandarins patter down- 
stage.] 

Mandarins {all together). You should have 
come from China, as w^e do, then you wouldn't 
mind the noise. Why, it's as quiet as any- 
thing here, compared with China. 

[The Mandarins dance in Chinese fashion 
to the Chinese Dance” from the 
” Casse- Noisette Suite ”by Tschaikowsky. 
They sway their arms, heads and upper 
part of their bodies in time to the music. 
They then speak all together in a 
sing-song voice, without music.] 

Mandarins. 

In gay Cathay 
So far away, 

Alas, we have no Christmas Day! 

The Dolls [speaking to one another in 
surprise). What! No Christmas Day! 

Mandarins. 

So you see 
We'd rather be 

In the hapjiy land of Christmas tree. 

The Dolls [nodding their heads). In the 
happy land of Christmas tree, 

[The Mandarins patter hack to their places.] 


-Fairy. I don't agree with you at all. I 
think this is a dreadful place. Oh, how I 
wish I were back in Fairyland 1 

Red Riding Hood [coaxingly). Please don't 
say that. You can't think how glad we all 
are to have you here. A real fairy in our 
shop! Why, it's something wc shill never 
forget. 

Fairy. But it's such a dull place. And 
the worst of it is that everything is only 
make-believe. 

Rosehttd. Make-believe? Nonsense! Look 
at those red candles. Don't tell me that they 
are make-believe. 

Fairy. Wliy, of course they arc. They 
should be fireflies and glowworms; living 
candles, not dead waxen things. Our fire- 
flies flit about from tree to tree, but your 
candles can't jump about at all. They stay 
just where you put them. Dull, I call it. 
Everything is dull here. 

Pinkie. I am so sorry that you find this 
place dull. Now I love being here. It was 
dull in that old factory where I was made, 
if you like. But here . . , oh, it's so 
exciting. Every time a little girl fomes 
into this shop, my heart goes pit-a-pat. 
For some day, sometime, a little girl is 
certain to buy me. And then I shall 
have a real Mamma. Oh, how I want a 
Mamma. 

Fairy. What a funny thing to want. 
Now if you wanted something sensible, — 
like a bit of the rainbow to slide down on- -I 
could understand it. 

Jack. You are silly I Your chatter annoys 
me. Bang it ! bang it 1 

[Jack thumps on the side of his box.] 

Red Riding Hood. Oh, Jack dear, please 
don't make such a noise, or you'll bring 
the watchman back. 

Dinah (shaking her finger at him). Now, 
honey, you just must be good. 

Sailor. If customers knew him as well 
as wc do, I'm sure he wouldn't sell. 

Soldier. But for all that, he may be the 
first to go. You never can teU. 

Rosebud. I am afraid it is the quiet ones 
who stay in the shop the longest. 
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Cloun. Won’t someone come and wind 
me up so that I can walk about too’ 

[Sailor wtnd^ him up Fhe Chau tumbles 
doun t/o'c and handspfin^s hack to 
hi$ place ] 

It’s j 40 od to be awake iqam How I hate 
the daytime* 

1 airy. T ha\e m\ei seen a clown be foie 
How (omi(al he is* 

Dinah {sn fn/uliv) AIi, suit 'nou^li, I 
quess I daunces good as he does Look at me * 

[Dinah dames a ( ake ttalK rounl lie 
tree Fhe tthn doth clap h t in 
vLOOdin Jash on] 

^liihn I should lo\e to be s('ld too 
Soldier, \ik 1 I terfxuily dou t \v int to 
be left hcie d’l by tn^sflf 

Pinkit 1 lonq to s(t whit the out ulc 

WOlld lb hkt. 

]a(f \nd 1 d like to go to i lion'll wIutc 
there are lots of bo^b to pi ind mike a 
aoisi with 

I hue \lo> larui {lotPit \\* wish 
‘'oniiont \\< iild bu> un too 

R J Ridin Hood 1 dop 1 till il uiv littJf 
i,it1 will 1) IV ini iiovv, bei ius< i* i \ lout 
hki liu\ t ih vloll an> moi» 

I an \ \ ou dl ei m t j i m < w itl mi 

thU thio '>hoj) life lb \tr\ ilull 

host hid No wi dll liki till sliop, but 
ve ari. euiious to sii whal is out'»idi 

J air\ Will! Mrangi u< ituie >ou aic* 
D) vou dl wild to bi sold 

/ ho Dolls {till lo^dhcr) ^ es wc lo* 

1 airy 1 am a tiui. tiiv wit' m iqic 
pover With a wavi of ni\ wii 1 your 
wishes cm be griiited 

Ihf Dolh {ill tou then Oil* 
rnree Mandarins Wc want to s*ul 
together always, please itirKinbir that 
hatry {as she aaics hr Htind) May dl 
your wibhcs come tiue * lo-moiro>v y will 
all be sold* 

I he Doth {all together) fluirah* hun ih* 

[i hey all dance about %n thetr nwn Jasr ?oh — 
the ClOxH turns somersaults an I Dinah 
cakewalk facii, beats his box for a 
dium /i they puradu the/ sing to the 
air of •Tm Called little Buttercup'' 
Jtom "HMS Pinafore".] 

O — VOL . 2 


The Dolls 

Wi’re going to be sold, you see. 

Going to be sold, yon si c; 

1 hat’s why ac’rc singing for 3 )y 
W’e sh ill soon tind imtscKi s, 

IiaMng these du^t> shtUis 

Sol her and Sailo} 

l>im,ht by a ^irl di a bi 
Wc’ri goiii I to na\e midhei ■>, 

\nd aiul biothiis, 

Wdioll play wit di\ 

I\( SI hud am 1*11 kit 

Wl 11 W( It llu(t\ Ills 
\iid h am iii 1 ul gr i s, 

AjuI th it Is tiu le isjii Wl si> 

I hi D dl s all fo^t *tu / ) 

lo moil w f 1 r h i[*py I ly , 

\cs, Ih d s tut h ipi \ ti i\ 

Spud till n O houis and p i I v 
\\i si dl hr ir in m\ hi t 

\S tlliO IglJ till <jt\ stiu^ 

1*1 )pl< eomi hit'll »ung lo biiv. 

Ife 7 > Us ftiu»n t tu w d pit ( 

1 i idin St uni is J <; / // tau 

uh h Km s loii In anil 11 * f 

1 ait ^ libhii* Whit is tint 
Soliur It ^omiils *iki «i iliild witping 
m the ti t 

Sidn Nut Lt thi'» houi if tin light, 
s ireV* 

Dtn ill \ s. It i 

r (vrv Riiii anil su whit it \\ <^>111 jf 
vou 

fl / w ff \ 

DiitiJ Doll (Jiildiin ^lio lid 11 bi m 
bed by now Icxjuit ti onl^ tin wind 
\i /■»? n tans in 

I In Dulls {ill lo (Hut) What did you 
bce’ 

Clown {iniprtssn eh) I lookid thioii^h a 
pine of thr big 'hop door, ind I siw a little 
gul WLipi’V Her i lothcs lie ragged ind old, 
t)Ut she IS very putty 

1 airy Why chdii t you biuig her in'* 
Cloun I couldn’t, buaiisc the dooi Aas 
locked 
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Fairy, Then I will wish it open for you. 

[Fairy waves her wand,] 

Now, clown, go and fetch her. 

Rosehitd. Oh. wonderful Fairy, why have 
you come to live in a shop? 

Fairy. Well, you see, tlie shopkeeper 
sent to the queen of the fairies to ask for 
one of us as an ornaTuent for his window at 
Christmas lijne. I had been naughty, so 
slie chose me, and sent me here as a punish- 
ment. Here 1 must stay until the queen 
forgives me and allows me to go back to 
fairyland. 

[Clotvn returns, leading the Beggar Girl hy 
the hand. She ritbs her eyes, and sobs 
once or tivice, then stares about her 
in astonishment.] 

Beggar Girl, Where am I? Am I dream- 
ing? 

Sailor. She is a very pretty child. 

Pinkie. And slie has such a sweet smile. 

Dutch Doll. She would look lovely 
dressed in silk and satin. 

Rosebud. Just what I was thinking. 

Beggar Girl. The dolls seem to be talking. 
What a funny dream 1 am having! 

Fairy, This is no dream, little girl. 

Beggar Girl, Oh, the Fairy is speaking! 
Did you speak, Fairy? 

Jack {hanging his box). Bang! Bang! She 
thinks that nobod}^ can speak but herself! 

Fairy. Come and tell us your troubles, 
little girl. 

Dinah. Wh^" do you cry in the middle 
of the night? 

Beggar Girl. Because 1 have no home to 
go to, and 1 was cold. Don't send me away 
again, please! 

[She begins to cry again.] 

Three Mandarins. Oh, poor little girl! 

Rosebud. Fairy, can't 3 ^ou help her? 

Soldier. Yes, with some of your magic. 

Fairy {douhlfully), I don't know quite 
what to do to help her. I could change her 
into a doll. 

Beggar Girl [in alarm). Oh, but I should 
hate that! 

Fairy, Well, I could make her a fairy. 

Beggar Girl. But I want to be a little girl. 


Fairy. What do the rest of you think? 

Red Riding Hood, Change her rags int< 
lovely clothes, first of all. 

Dutch DoU. A fine ideal 

Rosebud, Make her look so beautiful anc 
sweet that some nice peojdc will want t( 
adopt her. 

Fairy, Those are good wishes, and verj 
easy to perform. 

Beggar Girl. Oh, what a wonderfu 
dream this is! I hof»e I never wake up. 

Fairy, Jack, v'ou can be really usefu 
for once. Bring me 3 ^our box. 

[Jack steps out lJ his box ; several doll 
drag it to the centre of the stage.] 

Fairy, Step inside, little girl, and yoi 
shall see mj' fairy power. 

[Beggar Git I hesitates, hut finally step, 
imide. She crouches down and Jaa 
shuts the lid over her.] 

Now as I work my magic spell, each of yot 
speak your Christmas wish to her. 

\The Fairy waves her wand as each dot 
says her wish,] 

Rosebud, I wish her to have a dainty 
little dress. » 

Pinkie, And I should like her to hav< 
some pretty slipfKirs on her feet. 

Jack. And I wish for some buckles t( 
match them. 

Dutch DoU, I would like licr to haw 
some pretty white socks. 

Red Riding Hood. My wish is for he 
to have a beautiful hat. 

Clown. And mine . . . but how’ can i 
boy know what a girl likes,- I wish tlia 
she may be very happy in her own wa 3 \ 

Fairy. Is that all? 

Sailor. Oh, Fairj^ you had better wisl 
for us boys. I can't think of a thing. 

Three Mandarins. We wish a purse o 
gold for her. 

Fairy, And I wish for her all that yoi 
have not thought of. 

The Dolls sing to the chorus of **Swini 
Song** from ” Veronique** . 

Sing high; sing low; 

Sing high; sing low; 

Oh, sing of the magic that Fairies know. 
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In tune and timt , 

All magic enchantment lias suk ly to go. 

Sing high , sing loiv , 

Sing high, sing low , 

Behold what v\€ sing you most surely i^ so 
Now lauys 
H IS dont its put 

Come, open tli« lid, the results we’d know 

[ i»/ ha ) anxiou l\ near as the 1 utr\ opens 
iht I d I hevjall I ack is ith i xclamattmis 
of su}[>7ii> at I dihfht ai the Di£,iar 
Girl •step'* out in his pasty frock and 
\lippits J 

Cloun CJli hxir\, how heautifullv \ou 
ha\ m in igt d e vei \ thing * 

Ppsikii I am sure t\ti\on< willbc w inting 
to adoj)t hei 

[//// hi as On I ha^ hnn uhnstinp his^df 
S// s n } s CiL t-i it t I ii>y an I iakis 
hi r stand 
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Begqar Gttl How cm I think you, 
Fauy dear^ I am too hippy to speak 
I airy (draixtsi^ thi Bt ^gas (,itl to her fest) 
Don t kill el to me child 1 don t dcscisc it 
1 have bt en so c xoss all di\ 

Roubnd But you lu not ii(»ss now^ 
Faitv I im \cry hapi>> now to hi\e 
mide you all so hippy 

(jirl {opinisu hts arms h iht dolls) 
Wliiii the shi»p opens 1 will biiv lou ilP 
ri>o//s smg to thi an tj 1 nt ( alli i I lUU 
Bviiitiup j 

10 diy i‘ tl e h ipp\ tliy, 

^ cs it s the h 1] n 

Ni>w all our wishes loi u tiiu 
Bought b\ a inanini i kin I, 

1 1 i\ing the diop behind. 

Sing wt ck II 1 iiiy to \oii* 

snu SIS Sh and praamlly 
Ui >ss e s ^ in *h f finis ihi 1 sf^gir 
Gisl autilin thnn Hi iUsGsi falls 
h tsiu u J 



People %n the play — iikt (the son of a 
Cavalier gentleman He wears a velvet suit 
With a laif collar nnd cufl‘» and should have 
long curly hair) I rgarlt Qtupeits sister 
She wears a stifi siL^ dress, w ith puifed sleeves, 
a high waist and white cuffs and collar) 
Baby Ce^ii\ (trie youngest siatcr She wears 


a long cotton frock with a plun white foliar 
and \ round white cip) Ihi Boumuhiao 
Capts n (a boy wearing 1 tunic, breeches and 
long boots Bound Ins waist is a leather belt 
with a sword in it, and on his head a sled « ap 
Ihis mav 1)C made of eardljoard painted silver 
and IS in the form oi a round cap with side 
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pie<<s) Two l<oiM>HrAD Soldiirs (boys 
liVo tlM tn,pfiin, but wilhout words) 
Sir Hu umid l-ovi-r \ci (a ( a\alur) (He wears 
a salm doublt t and brec* hts with a lace collar, 
and a broad ‘■ash round his wai«t Over his 
«houlclti IS a scaif He has a broad felt hat 
with a f( ith( 1 111 it, ind r long curb d wig ) 
J OITR ( svAiiTK Soi Dll R 3 (th< V arc dressed 
like Sir Kiehaxd, only more, simply) iHi* 
t OLONi L (lJu childien ‘ lather) \ Maid 
( Ires^’ed in a long plain fiock with a fichu, 
and a wluU cap and apion ) 

Scene — Jhc cluldrens room in the Coluntls 
house The re is a door on the k ft and a 1 re iich 
window at tlu back of the atage with ciu tains 
hanging over li down te> the giouiid I he 
window nia\ be made by means of a lirgc 
sheet of hglit blue cloth or pipe-r, with stiips 
of white OT gicy paper pasted acioss it to 
represent bais Under the window is a small 
window scat WJicn the euitaiiis ait diawn 
back so that tlif window seat shows there is 
loom lor some OTIC to ot ind behind the m without 
being seen I he re are cushions m the stat, 
and dll iniK hair on the right oi the stage 

[U IS tuning I hi curtains are dra vn anil 
and Jlaby i tcily is hint, curled 
up on the cushions oj the "t ludi u seat 
behind the ciutatns liuptrt is itUng 
on thi fl )or playing with some toy 
bricks and Maigant sits in the chair 
emhoidtnng a staff] 

Rupert Look, Margaret, I have ehviJed 
my bnrjis into two paitios fluse art the 
Roundhead soldurs, and these ovei here 
arc the King's army 

Margaret Which is kaihti s troop of 
horse > 

Rupitt lliese biuks at the* end here. 
Now we will have a giand battle" Alaigaret, 
come diul move the Renindheads for me. 

Margaret No, Rupert, I have no time 
to pliy with you lliis cmbioidcry must be 
finished by to-mght. 

Rupert Why by to-night^ 

Margaret In case bather should come 
home as he iiromiscd I am embroidenng 
a scan for linn to wear when he ndes with 
the King, and if he comes to-mght I want 
him to take it away with him. So you see 
I have no time for pla 3 ^ 

Rupert. Ihen Cecily must play with me. 
Where is she^ 

Margaret. She was sitting on the floor 


just now, playing with her doll. She can't 
be far away. 

Rupert. Cecily » Where are you^ 

\The curtains paft and Cecily* s sleepy face 
peeps out] 

Rupert Come out and play soldiers with 
me 

Cecily. No, I'm too sleepy. I was fast 
asleep till you woke me up 

Rupett You arc always asleep It will 
do you good to come out and play. 

[Ha pulls her out] 

Margaret Don't be unkind, Rupert. 
Riipeti She IS lazy and must be taught 
lictter. 

[Cecily htgins to cry ] 

C ally \ou hoi lid boy* I shall go aw ly 
and hide where yon can't find me. 

[5A^* runs out ] 

Rupert Silly little thing* 

[He goes back to his bruks ] 

Margaret It is bc‘‘t to leive Jwr alone, I 
Ihmk 01(1 Hodge the gardener bronglit 
news this morning 

Rupert Did hr What was it ^ ^ 

Margaret He sud lie had luaid that 
theie will troops about. 

Rupert Ours, or the rebels' ^ 

Margaret Both, fie said 
Rupert llieu there will fie a battle 
How sjdcndid* I slialf go out and watih. 
Margaret Oh no* You might be killed. 
[Str Richard Loielaa appears in the door- 
wav and stands listening He has his 
arm in a sling and appears very 
ti eary ] 

Rupert Of course 1 shan't be killed* 
You 11 have to get used to my going to war 
when I'm a man, you know. 

Margaret But vou are not a man yet. 
Oh, Rupert, promise me not to go out if 
there is any fighting 

[She kneels beside him and puis her arms 
round him ] 

Promise, Rupert. 

Sir Rtehard. You would not have your 
biother a coward, little lady^ 

[both children jump up ] 

Mar gar eL Who are you, sir^^ 
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Str Richard. A fncnd of your Father. 
Sir Richard Lovelace is my name. Your 
servant. Mistress Margaret, and yours, 
young gentleman 

[He bows to the children ] 

Rupert [running up to him) We have 
often heard of vou 

Margaret. Oh, sir, you arc vounded 
Pray come m and sit do>^n 
Sir Richard I think yon 

[The children had him to a chatt Ht stt\ 
dvitn as tf exhaushd ] 

Maigaret Ha\e vou nevis of our lather 
ind of the King s aiin\, sir> 

Rupert [eager ly) Has theu been ibittk^ 
Str Ruhard It v'l'i only a skirmish 
bt^wetn my men and a bunch of the. ubels 
But we we^e tiiod and they out- 
numbiTcd us three to on* , and in the end 
they had tlie best of it \\< win 

foiced to ride for our lives '^uiiu of them 
follovfid me but I think 1 ha\e sluken 
them ott 

Matgaiet Oh, I ini so glid \o\\ >ou 
can le^t here in sihU 

RufHtf Icll us iboiil the b 1 tile sir 
Str RuJund Wc wcu rnlinv through 
tl e ^ood o\ti IhtK, when 

[Jhert IS a tramf tng of p t outride 
Str Richard Huk* Wlnt is 
Cff tains \ oict [oufsiic) llalt^ 

Str hichaul \!springin^ ub) M} pursuers 
have followed me hire Where can 1 hidc^ 
\Alt tJiee look round 
Rupert Behind the '’Ui tains quick! 

Su Ruheud It is i poor hidine' plicv 
but then IS no b« tter. 

Maigaret Someone, is t<unin^ Oh, 

hurry / 

[Str Richard goes hehnil the eurtains Fhe 
children arrangi them mrcfulh Just 
as they haoe finished tic Maid runs in, 
very frightened ] 

Matd Miss Margaret ^ Alister Rupert* 
There are soldiers downstairs* 

Margaret What do they uanl^ 

Maid they dic looking tor Sii Richard, 
— I can't remember his other name 
Rupert How many are they? 


Maid A captain and four men 
Rupert Are they armed? 

Matd Oh yes, Master Rupert They 
have steel helmets, and the Captain has the 
wickcdc st looking sword you eser saw 
M organ f Go down quietly, Mary, and 
tell them wt aic coming 

[Maiv t,o^s out \ 

Now, Kiipcil, wc must be yerx biavc 
Mothii u dc id and 1 itlur is iw i\ Only 
you and I arc left to si\( Sir Richud 
KeiiifnilMi, his lift is in oui hind-) 

LO jiti haul in hinl Iftti a fen 
mima t\, i. tcii\ s h li afjuars in the 
dOil 7 J I 

Cidh. riiiy lii\c gone »w iv it list 
Now I can go i)Kk lo iny w inn little nest. 

[ he giis t flu / nl eli 1 s the tiiffanis 
huh 7 i tilt ml tlinils on lo in 
cushion i 

[\tmning and shikfiin^\ \h h h h* 

[S//f pulls ih cintiins actos ] 

1 nn if tin koitniht H f apfain J his way, 
men* 

I ! hue ts a U tmping of fr t l^c ( aptain 
Chins (dh hi send eh e n Jhe tto 
soldiers fnhe him an' the ehiiftn 
an i tie Mali Ini}^ up the uar ] 

( aptain Ihis is the list looni WT will 
end 0111 St ir h of thr house Ji* rt Now mrn, 
do xoui duty 1 litre au ftw ln*hng jdites 
in it so yti I will h ivt an easy t isk 

lie nu i / ) round the f mm taj pine the 
it all ana stamfinf^ n the fit r'\ 

< apt tin [lo ffu (hilircn) \ou ire sure 
thi+ no ore has bttii to th* house to cliy' 
Chillnn (touther) No oik sir 
Captain If you art lying lo nit it will 
be the worse foi you It would bt 1 juty 
to hing smh jiretly (hihhcn [fo himself) 
I niatk suit Io\clir( would hivt lake 11 
rtfugehtrt Ih cann bt fu off it my ntc 
I dart not let him slip thiongh my lingers, 
for it is Slid thit hr ciirus important 
mcssiges to the King [\ 1 oud) Will, my 
ijcp, haai you hiiishtd your search? 

I irst Soldier J here iic only the cuit iins, 

sii 

[fhe soldiers go touurds the*turtvns ] 
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Rupert {in spite of himself) Oh, donU 
lool* ihiie^ 

Captain \ha, littli num, now you have 
It 1 itio ( it out of the b ig So ho b bthind thf le, 
lb lu ^ V< v^t 11, wt 11 soon hue him out 

inn to the {itrfain's and stands 
nth htf baoK to than her arms stretched 
i tit uross than J 

Muffiart* No, ht b not hero, T toll \ou* 
IT* s not hfic ^ 

i ipftnn St md iw u child 

Ult mol a Margaret ait ty ] 

\o\\, 111 ( 11 , st inJ out cath si<lf ic idv to 
s( i/i him Ai( you rcjdy^ 

^Lconl *^oldia \es, ( apt un 
[I hi ( hildtt w I hit h taih Hhtr h in 1 
{ a plain Isow '^ir kichird out \oii 
como* 

//( strihs t) ihf ciiitjLin and Jlinis them 
open Ji m iiif, htth Lailv Just oslet p J 
Maid ) 

Maif.ant ( ttih t 

Rupitf I 

\Lecil\ sit nf aifl m fa oc*? ] 

( fcil\ \(jii bid WKked childun to 
wiki me uj> un ]nst \Nh<n I w u huinf' 
tho lovdusl dream* 

[S//£ h }ks up an I set s the oldters ] 

Oh* Mufi^iict* Margiiit* 

Mai^^ai 1 1 nrel^ Ic ide fur and hu^\ ha 1 
Maiihint Ihcrc theu, diihng, don t be 
fughteiird No one shill hint you 

Captain No, indftd Why I’d as soon 
think of hurtiiif. m\ own little daughter 
J-5tss Wh xt 1 lalst il irni * 

[Hi I Hith d) n bisiti Miif^ant ani hdp 
i i ’^mfoit ( (City j 

J irst Soldia Poor little mud 
Seiovd Soldier. It was a shunt to wake 
tilt pntty dtii 

[( trily has skpped cryin^ 1 he Captain 
cits up T 

C aptain Well, mtn, the man we want 
isn’t luu, thats certain Thit finishes the 
house W< must continue our seal ch outside 
befoio it glows quite dark We shall need 
some lights as it ib 

Margant M-iry shall get you some 
tore hes « 


Captatn I hank you, Mistress. 

[The Captain and his men go out with the 
Maid Rupert and Margaret watt Hll 
they have gone and then fall on their 
knees one each side of Cecily uho is 
still sitting on the window scat'\ 

Margaret Oh, Cecily, how ever can we 
thank you^ 

Rupert 1 shall nex or forget as long as I 
live that awful moment when the Captain 
drew the cui tains* Well, 1 shall not tease you 
about being sleepy igxm 

Cecily What iic you talking about ^ 
What have I done '' 

Richard [appeal hiti cen the curtains 
behind hc>) 'Sour sloopintss his sixed iny 
life, little Alistrcss ( ((il\ 

Cictly (j^cr n^ up at nun) Maigin.t, who 

IS It? 

Margaret It is Sn Rulnid lovelite, 
dear, one of 1 athti s fiicnds 

(mly What Icndy luik* 

Margani Oh Cecily, how nidi* 

Sir Richifd Nxy, ht ni ly wtjl idinirt 
them But for hei, tlie m ui tint wt us 
them would •^oori be pinm^ iw m a 
(luk diiiit^tim ffu* you i ] ui ed s usois, 
Misti ess Margirct? 

Margaict '^es, tiny ui hen b\ in\ 
sewing Kiptrt, keep w itth by the door 
lest they should rotuin 

[Rupirt goe to the dir So ha fun I \ is 
on the aind t seat am t iht ( aih rw 
his Knic Maj^n * ctius him thi 
sciss }s Hi it ofi ( Ink I his hair 
and 111 s it t) ( f( u\ 1 

Sir Ruhard llien, JVhslitss (eeily, keep 
this in memoiy of tht solditi whose lift you 

SUCil 

[I here IS a noist of sfuuUn^ and scuffling 
outside I fie ckildnn ding to Sir 
Richatd 1 

Voice of the Colonel lie their hands 
behind them and let me look at them 
Roundheads, as I live* What do you do 
here in my house? Bnng them into this 
room 

Rupert. That is tatlier's voite 
[I he Colonel comes in followed by his four 
soldteis 1 uo soldiets hold the Captain, 
and tuo the Captain's men) 
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Rupert. Fathei » You ha\e caught them! 
Colonel, ^es, my boy. 1 found these 
Roundhead fellows in my house and we very 
soon had hold of them 

[Margaicl runs to the Colonel^ 

Matgurtt. Oh, Fathei, how qlad we are 
to ste \ou! 

r oloncl. And I am glad too, m\ childtcn. 
Hut wlio IS this^ Sir Ruhard* Mv fiicud, I 
rejou e to see ^ on 

Captain A plague upon them* lie was 
there aftei all* 

( oloncl So it was \ou they vviic ifter, 
J-ovelare 

Sir Kichaid Yes, and t)K\ would have 
had me, toe, 1 ut for this litfh lass of \ours. 
i oloncl A\h\, what did C^ily do*^ 

Cecily I wtnt to sk(]) 

( oloutl [hiit^htni). Ill it Is nothing unusual, 
little one 

Marfumi \<»n see, J itlui. Sir Rnliaid 
lud behind IIh (intiins, anil wt wint down 
to ktfp tin s<;ldicrs hoin Imding him, if 
wt I nild 

i (Ctl\ Jlidi J c uiu in and when I found 
th( oth(i> ’nd /ojx, 1 wml to mv little 
w um lit St and fell adi.( p 

Sir Richird Xad 1 luld my bnatli foi 
ft IT of waking von 

( ahUnn [to hunsLlj). I <»olish man that I 
am’ jVIy soft h< art his <ost ns our livi^, 

( oloncl r»iit ‘^till 1 do not inuloi stand 
Riipot Ilicn tlu Roundluads came m, 
and after seanlung everywheic ed e they 
went to the eiiriruns And when I s v what 
they were ^ enul out to them 

not te) open the (lutaiiis t)h, sir, will vc»u 


forgive me^ My thoughtlessness might have 
killed >ou. 

Sir Richard, I have nothing to forgive. 
But let us finish the stoiy. 1 he C aj^tain drew 
back the curtains, .itul fcTund 
i etily Me, fast asleep 
Rupert As usual 

Culuntl \iid so ni> little C es ilv saved a 
brave mans life Has stor> lia, a happv 
ending Hut now we must see about '*oine 
supiicr Men. t.ike the pidoiicis away and 
lock them iif» 

\lhe s/»/(/;o4 picpaft / j leal the R nendhta l\ 
may 1 

Cecily Where ail tliev going lathd^ 

C oloHt I I o pr 1^01 1 , sw cc t Ik .11 1 
Cecily. Oh, no* Von rnnslirt send mv 
nue ( ipt un to piison Hr w e so kind whim 
1 was frigUtintd Pha t lit him go, bathe? 
lie hasri t done aii\ h inn it all 

( oloncl \Miu do von s.iv, Mi RiilnnP 
Sn Rulnird tiulv is euu Iieiome for 
te) ela\ I think we must t da lur wortl a> 
Liw 

( oloncl {tnrnin * to Uu ( aj tun). You are 
the second man who e)wi^ his hfi to bhipy 
C Cdl\ Kile ise tliiin, m^ run, and lit 
them lia\e the hoiia iiooil il t\ to ym, 
C apt am 

CaptiUn (jooil (liv (eloiul. 

[ Fht \ ^uliftf III* ( ipfun and tiii> men 
m /; h out j 

( doncl And now, Sir Ri« haul, veni 
mil t st iv ami suj) with us ami wc will 
drink the Ju dlh of my little daughter. 

i ccily [chmfong mlo Hit n indcuL s^at) 
Now 1 I an u iJlv go to shi]) at list. 

Rupert Oh, sUtpy ( eeilv ’ 
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T HI u uIki will find it us<ful to nad 
igaiii tilt Tntioductioii on Ihe 
I ladling of P(Htr\ * m \ olumo 1 
When biginiiin^^ a (lass Itsson on poetry 
11 is wtll to niikt some ofhnt to attune the 
Tiiiiids of the (.Inldicn to s^inpithetio con 
sideration and rtctition of pot tic idt »s 
In apj)nciitc p(j(tiv tlu pufiils must In 
in Die mood for it It is diffuiilt ifttr 
the cig(r competition of a dull Usson, 
for e\amplc, to sttlh diwn qu ( 1 ly to 
tlie btiid\ of cl poem, and it is dhisibk 
to ])rt]iari tor it In an uu sling intio 
diietion— a short stoiy to le id up to the 
subject, or the prcsditation of a jiutiiu 
to oxcitt iiinositv Sometimes it in ly \y 
convenient to play on the piano i well- 
chosen piece of musK, and at any i tt( the 
teacher can begin by leciting a suitable 
poem or cxtiaet 

The Notes whic h are appende d to the poc ms 
are intended to help the teacher m presenting 
the matter to ti ^ children and the questions 
are typical of those which might be asked 
to help the children fully to appreciate the 


language beauty incl niusK ef the poems 
It should be nnumlKKd tint blukhoiid 
sketdusm inv lesson iie vdiibk not only 
to s(r\t as illustr ition*> oi juihiuUr points, 
but to iinst tlie iftditioi ind ktep the 
ehildicn t igrr 

lluu nt cdlnm 1 iguies (d^jxeih and 
olhd V .1 iinmitu il eliMee*^ fn(iu(ntly nut 
with in poiMy ind dth( u h it is miiuns- 
sirv to n fd t ) them liu dl\ ni i hsson, 
it IS idMSibh f >1 tlie 1( h hd to i(i*;giise 
11 ( »ii, a^ this will as i t in nuking the* 
( Njdan itions e h it 

Rhyming lines. 11 is distemm to miik 
the lines wilJi h th is ol tl i iljjlialx t in this 
w ly 


“ ihe shcepaie fominghonu iiifneeee, a 
link the lx Ih on f v< ry iiilP b 

1 lue k liy^ t1(X k ind flee ee b> fleee e a 

Wanilering wide a little jncee a 

Ihro* the c vening re d and still, b 

Stopping wlicic the pathways i e a 
( Topping with a hunu d will b 
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Not all poetry is rhymed. Shakespeare’s 
plays, for instance, are written in unrhymed 
or blank verse. Modem poets sometimes 
write in blank verse, but more frequently 
in rhymed verse, although their arrange- 
ment of rhyming lines varies greatly. 

Repetition.— Repetition adds force to a 
word or phrase, "like a blacksmith repeating 
his blows on an anvil.” It gives expression 
to intense feeling, and often aids in conve3dng 
musical .sounds such as one hears in the 
sounds of the wind, the waves, the forest 
trees and the songs of birds. Frequently 
the repeated lines at the ends of stanzas 
form a refrain. This refrain is sometimes 
like a word dance having no sense but much 
feeling, such as: "Hey nonny nonny”; 
"Fa la la"; "Derry down day." 

Simile. — Note the line: "And the coat I 
wore was thin as my supper the night 
before." Here there is a comparison made 
between a coat and a supper. These are two 
different things, but they are alike in both 
being thin, A statement of some point of 
resemblance supposed to exist between two 
things that differ in other respects is called 
a simile. Take another example: "She 
plucked me a rose like her wild-rose clieck." 
This, too,||is a figure of speech called a 
simile. The delicate colour is the j)oint of 
resemblance supposed to exist between the 
rose and the cheek, 

Staiiza» verse, loot. — A stanza is the name 
for each group of verses into which a poem 
is divided. A verse of poetry is a line con- 
sisting of a certain number of metrical feet, 
A foot, the imit of verse, is the group of 
S3dlables made up of one stressed syllable 
and one or more unstressed syllables. Thus 
in the first verse of To Daffodils there are 
four feet, each foot having one stressed 
syllable preceded by an unstressed syllable: 
Fair Daf | fodfls, | we weep | to s^ | 

Onomatopoeia. — ^Many poets take par* 
ticular delight in using words in which the 


sound is an echo to the sense whidi the 
words are meant to convey. This Figure 
of Speech is called onomatopoeia. (On-o-mat- 
o-j^'-ya — ^name-making.) Poetry is full of 
this music of words. We readily recognise 
the imitative intent in such words and 
phrases as: croaking frogs; cawing rooks; 
clucking hens; neighing horses; mewing 
cats; yelping dogs; grunting pigs; quacking 
ducks; lowing oxen; bleating .sheep; cuckoo; 
peewit; twitter. Words which are the 
imitations of sounds are called onomalopoetic 
words. 

Alliteration is the repetition of the same 
letter or syllable, usually at the beginning 
of two or more words near together: 

" Of still sea and sky 
Stands single a thistle." 

By alliteration the poet smooths the edges 
of words and makes soft musical sounds. 

Music. — Let the children say the following 
words in a loud whisper and suggest th?lt 
they should listen to the mu.sic in them : 

Ripple; gurgle; bubble; swish; iinirnnir; lily; 
daffodil; bluebell; marigold; cuckoo; 
tiirostle ; nightingale ; starling ; twitter ; 
warble; twinkle, whistle; chirrup. 

Read softly and lightly the following lines 
inviting the children to listen quietly: 

" Faintly as tolls the evening chime. 

Our voices keci> tunc and our oars keep 
time. 

Soon as the woods on shore look dim, 

We'll sing at St. Ann's our parting hymn. 

Row, brothers, row, the stream runs fast. 

The Rapids are near, and the daylight's 
past." 

Tell the children that a man who can put 
words together musically is called a poet. 
Sometimes a poet will try to put into words 
the song of the birds, or the brook, or the 
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vnnd Here is a tiny poem which tries to 
say in words the song that the wood pigeon 
sings to his mate 

" Coo pe coo. Coo pe coo. 

Me and my poor two. 

Two sticks across, and a little bit of moss. 
And it will dn do do * 

Stones.— As alitady noted, it will fre- 
qutnlly bf found useful to introduce a i^octiy 
lesson b> a diorl stoiv Ihc illu'itiation 
cit the head of this iiiti oduction suggests the 
storvof Oipheus which might bt told biicfly 
to the \ upils 


A \ery old story is told of a famous man 
named Orpheus to whom the great god 
Apollo gave a golden harp 'Every day he 
made soft music with his golden harp, and 
sing beautiful songs such as no one had 
ever heard before And wlunevcr Orpluus 
sang eveiytlung came to listen to him, 
the trees bowed down tluir he ids to hear, 
(veil the clouds sailed along iiioK gmtly 
and brightly in the sky wlieii he sang, and 
the stream which lan close to lus ft cl mule 
a boftei noise to show how glid his music 
made it ' I his in'*!! is sonu tunes calUd 
the "lather of Poetiv, ' bcciust the songs 
that lu sing to the mu k of lus hirp wcie 
the best songs tint hid tvti b«iii heard 


SONGS 



I Saliy in Our Allly 


Of all the gills that aie so smait 
Th( rc*s none like pretty Sdll> , 
She IS the darling of iny heart. 
And she lives m our alley 
Theie is no lady in the land 
Is half so sweet as Sally, 

She IS the darling of my heart, 
And she lives m our alley 


Of all the dav that s m the w( i k 
I dearly love but one day — 

And tint s the day that eorm s betwixt 
A Saturday and Monday , 

I or then I'm drest ill m m;y bi st 
To walk abioad with Sally, 

She IS the darling of my hcait, 

And she lives in our allc> 
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When Christmas comes about again 
O then I shall have money ; 

I'J] h<jard it up, and l>ox it all, 
ril give it to my honey; 

I would it were ten thousand pouiuis, 

IM give it all to Sally; 

She is the darling ("if iny he art , 

And she lives in our alley. , . . 

Henry Carey. 

Note.— yinny poems have been st*t to 
music because they are truly songs. “Sally 
in Our Alloy,*’ a simple love l\nc, is full of 
music. Tlie theme itself is iimsical, ami 
music is also made by the smooth fl<»w of 
tJie lines. Many of the woids, such as 
“darling,** “heart, ’* “smart,** have open 
vowels suitable for singing; note, too. the 
lh]uid sound uf the 1 in “Sally** and “alley.** 

"'I here is in* Luly in the Lmd 
Is half so sweet as Sally.** 

The cluldn'n should lepeat such words and 
lines as the above in a soft monotone, 
dwelling on them, but not singing them. 
Notice that the last lines of every stanza 
are the same, and thus form a kind of refrain, 
which is characteristic of songs. “One day” 
and “Monday** arc nmiMi.d rh3anes, and 
the giainniar is faulty in — “<)J all the days 
that's in the week.*' 

Henry Carey is singing of a young man 
who had little money or education, whose 
sincere devotion to his beloved Sally lias 
immortalised him. Carey, who died in 1743, 
was also in his day a mu.sician of note. 

Wliich lines arc repeated in every stanza? 
Where did Sally live? What is meant by 
“ alley"? Which day did Sally's sweetheart 
love best? What did he do on that day? 
What was he going to do at Christmas 


time? Which lines do you like best? Do 
you like honey? Why is Sally called “my 
honey"? What is another word for “be- 
twixt " ? What is another word for “ hoard " ? 


2. Apbil Showeks 

The leaves are fresh after the rain, 
The air is t ool and clear, 

Tlie sun is shining warm again. 

The sparrows h(»pping in the lane 
Arc brisk and full of cheer. 

And that is why we dance and play. 
And that is why wv sing. 

Calling out in voices gay, 

We will not go to school to day 
Nor learn anything ! 

It is a happy thing, 1 say. 

To be alive c>n sui h a day. 

James Siephens. 

Note , — This is a delightful little song with 
the fiesliness and gaiety of spring in if. 
The short lines intensify the livtly, frisking 
rhythm, and the seutimeiits (>f the children 
in the poem are m accordance with it. 
The word “brisk" is an example of onomato- 
])Ocia. Note how the sound of the word 
conveys the sense. Note, too, in this poi‘m 
the alliterative “cool and clear," and the 
lepcated words, “And that is why." Mr. 
James Stephens is a well-known writer of 
prose and i)oetry. 

How arc the sparrows described? Why 
are the leaves fresh? What is the sun doing? 
Play at hopping like a sparrow. ITow do 
tlie children feel? Wliy did they say that 
tliey would not go to school? Describe an 
April shower in which you have been caught. 
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RHYMES 



\iirsti\ ih\iius uc th( folksongs of 
poetry Manv of tlu m art \(iv oM ( hiltlrcn 
ol lunj: ii^ro sirijuinf' tlum at thur 
tauf^ht th< to sunlit i biotlitis iml 

sisUrs MotluTs sin^ them to tlitii 
IIk V in tlu simple iiid soiiutmits inuk 
txpitWDii ot sp«ntuuous fttlnu( linq^liter 
or soriow, at hicvtintiit <jr nushaj> <iiid 
like many ])imiiti\c soii^s tlu > ^.»ftcn itnlrt 
round buds md animals Cnilisation timis 
to srpaTatt man from nalm^ I i vtr> early 
cla\s people an<l ammils Inrd mojt on 1 
lc\tl It IS toniirion lo tind in the rli^mes 
(onvtrsation bttyvt».n man xnd tn itun 
"Pussy cat, pussy cat, wht 10 havf youbien*^ ' 
Ihcrc IS no tomplcxitv of ihythrn 01 
great length of line in a simple ihvinc I lie 

words ai( often onomaloiit etic , as in "ting 
dong bell” and "hickoiy dickoiy dock/ 
and theie are usually examples of n pt tition 

3 ( vrS Mlat 

Ho, all you tats m all the street. 

Look out, it IS the hour of meat 

The little banow is cia>\ling along. 

And the meat-boy giowhiig his fleshy song. 


lluiFN Gingtii Huir\ WInti « 
l>on I del ly lo louit t)r iiK,ht 

W null ling labbv, vagi ml hi i k 
amble from idviiiluic l>i k' 

Slip .icioss thi slunui ( slui t 
Ml it» Mt il» Me It* Ml il* 

1 ift j<»ur ♦ 111 and dij> /«)nr ft 1 1 
I ind \<)ui I tnii} Mt t*-* Mt d ^ 

Whtn S }«>ni inis ass'* It nii to puir 
Piiiiiu s im matt from hti 

Be to liir, for sht i-» 1 ili , 

J\ifcttlv ai£((tional( 

(\ou, donicstu Pinku N >it, 

Kttp insid and waim youi tots ) 

1 Imry, flnriy in tlu stud 
Ml at ^ Mtat* Mtat^ Mrit* 

Ihn Id Monro 

Note Ihis j)ocm liis a s’iong aj>j ral for 
chilrheii I he rh>thm of tlu lints suggests 
the stalking cats Hurt an mmy onomato 
poetic words Ltt the thildren repeat 
"crawling," "growhng," "yamble," "flurry," 
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‘'purr/* The first and second stanzas are 
slow-moving and sliould be spoken clearly, 
but the poem must be speeded up as its 
excitement grows. Notice the alliteration 
in ‘'slip across the shining street," and the 
repetition of the word “meat," which gives 
the impression of excitement increasing to 
frenzy. “Fate" and “affectionate" are 
awkward rhymes and must not be stressed. 
There is humour in the gently contemptuous 
reference to “Pinkie-Nose." Notice the 
author’s knowledge of cats — “Lift your tail 
and dip your feet." Many of the words 
in the poem are striking and original. The 
meat-boy sings a “fleshy" song, the cats 
“yamble," pennies “emanate." Tlicy serve 
to portray a bold and realistic picture of 
the scene, quickly imagined and enjoyed 
by a child. 

What does the meat-boy sing? Wliidi 
words describe him walking down the street? 
What cats come upon the scene? What 
have they been doing? W^hat must they do 
now? How can they persuade their mis- 
tresses to buy them some meat? Which 
pussy docs not trouble about the meat-boy? 
What docs “vagrant" mean? How do the 
cats look when they approach the barrow? 
Which stanza do you like best? Play 
at being the meat-boy. Make the sound 
of a cat purring. 

4. Fan the Filly 

Bumpefy, bumpety, hump. 

The horses run down the green hill. 

lliere’s Fan the wild filty again at her 
tricks! 

She rears at the fence and she knocks 
down the sticks 

To get at the hay at the base of the 
ricks. 

Bumpety, bumpety, bump, 

Bumpety, bumpety, bump. 

The horses run down the green hill. 

They're all of them wanting a share of the 
hay. 


The Roan and the Dapple, the Black and 
the Bay, 

They follow the fiUy and gallop away. 
Bumpety, bumpety, bump. 

Bumpety, bumpety, bump. 

The horses run up the green hill. 

For old Farmer Brown has come out with 
his man 

To halter the mischievous filly called Fan, 

And sell her for gold at the Fair if he can. 
Bumpety, bumpety, bump. 

Bumpety, bumpety, hump 

The horses run up the green hill. 

But where there were five there are now 
only four, 

For Fan the wild filly will gallop no more. 

She stands in the shafts at a gentleman’s 
door. 

Bumpety, bumpety, hump, 

Wilfred Thorley, 

Note. — This is not an old rhyme, but it 
resembles one. It has a refrain which can 
be said by the whole class while one hoy^ or 
girl recites t)io verses. Stress the consonants 
in the refrain so as to bring out the 
resemblance between the words and their 
meanings. The poem has a galloping 
rhythm in it, whicli runs along like Fan 
the wild filly herself. A filly is a young 
female horse. Notice that the beginnings 
of the stanzas resemble one another, and 
should be recited with stressed accents to 
carry on the impression of “ Bumpety, 
bumpety, bump” This is the sound of the 
hoofs thudding dowai the green hill away 
from angry Farmer Brown. There are many 
instances of alliteration which helps the 
galloping of the lines — 

“ the Black and the Bay, 

They follow the filly and gallop away," 

Of what does the rhythm of this poem 
remind you? Which lines are almost alike 
in every stanza? What is a filly? What 
does Fan do? Wliat does Farmer Brown 
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do^ Why will Fan gallop no more? Find 
words in the poem that desenbe the filly 
What IS a ''Fair"? Wliat is ''hay"? What 
IS a "nek"? Draw a picture of the horses 
Play at being Fan (Iwo childien pla\ — 
one IS Fan and the other is 1 inner Brown 
When m the playground let all tiu cluldien 
run — ‘ humpd'v, bumpety, bump * ) 


5 Thl MerriN Mav 

Wlunihc nuisci> torneisair cieepv din^ 
And it isn t quite time foi te i, 

\nd the shidows and things uo \ti 3 ' ^nni 
\nd thcieS nobody thru but me 
I V alt in the window to lu ir hi*- fei t 
( omc (heketv, clwketv down tli( slit ft 
And I love tJie sound of Ins dmg doi g btll 
And Ills "Mullins O Mullins O Mullins to 
<( 11 " 

lie ilwdysduncs in tin wind oi wtt 
the fog or the bitter t i < Id 
He% my giealeM bund tl oivli we huen t 
mt t 

And h( ■» i V( r s( big aiu* ild 
loi tin dirk i** i little bit 1 oik^\ ad 
Wrun vouve no oiu tlst md \ou wi h \(U 
h id 

And J think li* ki c w 1« r h( uiy hu bdl 
Aid shouts to mt, "Mulhii-> () Mulhns to 

Sdl ' 

MadiUitu \iu,hiin uli 



Note --A muffin man s bell in the load 
soundi> KT ANG king king DING aong 
dong. MUr-fms ol MUl fins of MUF 1ms 
to SELLl Notic that the ih^thm of this 
poem IS the swinging of the bell It is brought 
out agam in "clackety, clackety down the 
p— \oi. 2 


street." •This poem is made up of contrasts 
Ihe first half of each stanza is wistful and 
(|uitt and should be slurply contrasted 
with the iin^i'ig of the bell in the second 
half Let tIu piijul s«iv the fiist four lines 
whispering! y and feaifulU, graduilly raising 
the voice to the last line', m wliieli all tlie 
class 3 c»in stics-,ing the rh>thm to make the 
line sound like a 1x11 ringing 

Whit is a iiuiseiv^ What is the nursery 
like befoie tea time? Whnli wc rds deseiibe 
the sound of tiu rmlfinmins footsteps^ 
Whit dots the juullin inaii call? Wli it is a 
muhin? Mint kinds tf weather Ins the 
niuiliTiTuui I* ficc'^ Why did the litth giil 
like to hr jr liJiii ringing liis bell? Wliv dots 
sh( tall Jum hci gu lUst biciul? Wliat hiu 
dtsenbes tie mulfinram'* PI i> at bting a 
muflin man Fliy at Ixing tin littlt gin 
Which b >3 s inmc ihvuu •> with diiiP Wlutli 
gid s lunv rliMV s with bell 


0 Iiriii Ukil hi->ii 

C)n \pi I 1) n t ji \| 111 1) Is 
1 hf u i nil to i u 11 nil • u w i\ 

A ( bt I iiid I h h 
And s iiiK 1)1 ilv 1 til n i kn w who 
Wiotf in till 1 till wii I to do 
\n I s iifl i 1 w mid wish i wi h 
fAiulin’' r 1 )si m\ litth iisli) 

Si nil (Miiiii^ when tht mot 11 w bliu 
It would tonu tiui 

v)ii A] ril I) iv oil \}iill)iy, 

All by 1113 SI If I hid iw ly 
M\ It till and mv hsh 
I was so ^ccrct, no erne kiu^v 
Ihe funny things I hid to do 
Nil whit 1 wished fi>i 3 1 iiiy wish 
I ha\tn I lost my litth Jish 
bx) if to night the mo* n is blue* 

It will comi tiu< 

L Rcndall 

Note — llus poem his a pretty ihytlim 
and rh>me scheme It is a child* > song 
and the singing cff«ct is actmtualtd by the 
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short lines. It should be recited my^eriously 
and with suppressed excitement. April 
Day is Ai^ril Fools' Day, April ist. There is 
humour in this poem. The author is laufjh- 
iiig at the child in a gentle way. The teacher 
will probably find several pupils who do not 
discover the humour in the last two lines. 


What present was sent to the child? 
Wliat was she told to do? Which lines say 
what she did on Ai)ril Day? When would 
the wish come true? Why is the writer of 
the poem laughing at the child? What have 
you ever done on April Day? Why must 
you keep your wishes secret? 


OF FAIRIES 



Many forms have issued from Faiiyland — 
brownies, elves, goblins, fays — and they 
range from tiny creatures in human shape 
that haunt the flowers, to beings of the 
ordinary size of men and w’omcn. Some 
are described as of extraordinary beauty, 
modem fairies in particular being generally 
represented as tiny, dainty creatures. Writers 
from Shakespeare downwards have enter- 
tained their fellow-men with songs and 
stories of intrigues among fairies themselves, 
and of the effects of their interference in 
human affairs. The cliristcning of the 
Sleeping Beauty was attended by many 
good fairies, who gifted her with excellences 
physical and moral. Tlieir good work was 
almost undone by the jealous bad fairy, 
who sought to call down untimely death 
upon the maiden’s fair head, a sentence 


commuted to .sleep for a hundred years. 
(See Vol. VL, p. 80.) Cinderella's fairy god- 
mother assisted the ill-used and neglected 
step-daughter, so that she eventually became 
the bride of a prince. Runii>elstiltskin 
industriously spun flax into gold out of 
pity for a hidy in distress, but was shrewd 
enough to drive a bargain with her for his 
pains. An old tract says of Puck or Robin 
Goodfellow — 

" Thou hast the power to change thy shape 
To horse, to hog, to dog, to ape." 

Ariel was the dainty servant of a very clever 
man. Santa Claus himself is a kind of 
Christmas fairy, confining his good deeds 
to children. Fairy stories in prose and 
poetry enrich the literature of many peoples, 
and paintings of these fascinating beingv 
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take their places among the woilds works 
of art. “This sportive, beneficent, imisible 
population of the an and farlh" has been 
long established in the creed of childhood. 
Of the faiTv poems in this book, the first 
two aic written by Miss Kose byleman, a 
modern poetes-> with a ddicate applet lation 
of tlic “little people “ 

7. A b\iRY WiNr xV-AIvuivi \i\<. 

A fjii\ went a marketing - 
She bouglit j little lish. 

She put it m d < n'^tal bowl 
l"pon a gt»lden dish. 

\n hoiii ^li( sat 111 wondiinunt 
\n(l w«it( hrd it'. sil\< I ‘dtam. 

And thin slu gciith took it u]* 

And sh]*p(d it in a stuani 

\ lin\ wt nl .i-inaiketine 

boil ht i (oloiiK d bird ; 

It ^ ni til* swictist hulk t song 
J lul t \ c) sli( liad Ik ard 
su b(siik its panilf d ( age 
\ml lid< n< d half tin dav, 

\nd rln'ii be < ptni *l \vid( tin dooi 
\n(l h I It ll\ .i\va\ 

\ ljn\ wild a iiKitketing 
^lu bouj^ht .1 wint'i ec'WP 
All stit( liul about with g<»'>sanur 
Am' Jimrl with llnsih down. 

She won it all tin ifteiiioon 
With pram ing .iiul ih light, 

I hi n gd\c it to a bilk hog 
Jo kiij>]iiiu w. If in at night 

A faiiy went a-inaili I mg 
She bought .1 gentli mouse 
To take hii tinv uR -.saef •>, 
lo keep her tin\ house. 

All day die kept its busy 
leet 

Pit jiatting to and fro 
And then she kissed it‘' 
silken ears, 

Thanked it, and let it go 

RobC lylnnan. 


NotCr -This pretty poem teaches ihikhen 
to be kind to little eieatuies I ho fish, the 
bird, the fiog and the mouse' ga\e the laity 
joy, and 111 leturn she showed the ni kindness, 
llic tendei words lUiistiatc the gt'iilleness 
of the fair\ - 

“ She giiitl\ t<)oI.. it up 
And slipped it in a stuaiii * . . 

“ And then slv' kissetl its silki n k ais.” 

Iiiaw the pupils' attention tt» the (oloiii in 
the pictuies oJ the lish and bud 

“ Slit ])ut it in a ii\st d bowl 
U]»oii .1 gokkn dish . 

Xrici watched it^ -.lUcr gh on 

“ She bought .1 lolouied bnd . 

'she sai Iv idr it> paiiiti d i agt 

Jlic tliiid st ui/a iniphasisis tie* iiagile, 
daintv ligurt* of the f.ui\, adoimd willi 
goss«inni Old tlnstkdown ()nl\ tin mod 
dchcaU (f cnatuiis touki an »v its«lf m 
(loth so line as f > be “ side bed ibont “ with 
the flinpv thu*a(l ot the spidt 1 I h* faiiv 
<k lighted jii hei new gown, but gave* it away 
bn.a'ise sin* i nild ihjI bi .ii h> s( t i hog (old. 
Ihe last stanza is a ^li.inn* ig eointptioii oi 
a geiitk moii'.e with silkea eats and ' busy 
feet pit patting to ainJ fi » " I In ie|)cti 
tn)n of 'tin\ intc nsdn's tin* sm.iUin ss ol 
t'u faiT\ 111 tin ])Mj)lls ollly i* p(*at 
sweet( st, sliiilJe st s(>ii",'’ to imitate tin 
mu*-n ot .1 bud 

Ilow do \ou know th.it tin* fair\ was \ci\ 
kiiuP WJiat did slie bu\ at the inaik(*t^ 
Whieh woids in the po(m sueg(*‘f cokmi 
Whiili line tell. >011 that the laity was \erv 
smalP What is gossannrr How do yon 
know that tin faiiy hke'd her n^w g(Avn-' 
Why did sh. biiv a mouse*' Diaw a ]mtuie 
ol the mouse runniiip errand*, for the tairv. 
Will h woids des<iibe the buds song** 
Which word in the fouith staii/a sounds 
exactly wliat it meaner What do wc learn 
from the fairy? (Several children c.iii play 
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at marketing. One can be the fairy and 
otlieis can i>Tilrnd to sell the things the 
faiiy bought.) 

H, h*AiJvUi‘S BY iiiL Sba 

< ‘row (Is oi then) and crowds of tlicin 
Ml among tlie tide. 

On big wave.s and little wavc-i 
llaMiig ouch a lidej 
( Ticjiiiig uj» tin innkly sand, 

UaiKing on tht' roi ks, 

( towds of llu'ni «ind crowds vjf them 
In cie«iniy unly fitjcks. 

Rows of Ihein and kavs of tlumi 
I'lftv tlioiiStind S(i>u*. 

(ilitteiing and twinkling 
All along the sh<ne; 

Suuls to dig 1 knew there witc, 

Mniinps to < aU h for tea; 

No OIK' told me I should tind 
bauKs by the sea. 

Rose bylemau. 



Note, This ])oem has a light, dancing 
ihyihni, suggestive of the splash of wave on 
pebble. The tiny fmgeis of foam that plav 
upon the sand, the froth around rocks, and 
the tumbling crests of waves are not “white 
horses “ but fairies “in creamy, curly frocks.** 
This poem lends itself admirably to recita- 


tion. “Crowds of them*' should be spoken 
softly at first and more emphatically after- 
wards. The repetition intensifies the jeffect. 
Lot the pupils repeat the pretty line, “Creep- 
ing up the crinkly sand,** so as to catch its 
music. Notice also the alliteration in the 
last line ot the first stan/a — “creamy curly 
frocks." The little child in fhe poem finds 
the seaside even lovelier than she expected, 
lor not only were there .sands and shrimps 
blit also twinkling fairies —“Fifty thousand 
sr ore." 

WJiere are fairies found by the sea? 
Desdibe the fairies. F'ow many are there. 
What do ihildren do at tlic seaside? Write 
all the woiiU beginning with cr. Tell of 
anvthmg ihat you know is ciinklv. Tell 
of anyihing that glitters. Tell of anything 
that twinkles. (Ihere are illnstrationa ot a 
shrimj) and a shiiuip cab her on page 215 ) 


(), riiii, Lk.iu-Hlvkiiid 1’ virv 

Oh, w'ho i^ so menv, so iik'IIV, heigli-ho* 
As the hgdit-heai b'd f*iir\ Ju ig!i ho^ 
lleighdio* 

He daiui's and 

'lo the sound (»i his waiigs. 

With a he\, and a Jieigh, .ind a Iki’ 

Oh, who i> so menv, so aii\, heigdi ho* 

As the light heaiti'd fan s '' ]«« igh-ho* 
Heigh ho! 

His nee tar he sips 
hioiii the primrose's lips. 

With a hey, and a heigh, and a ho* 

Oh, wdio is so mcirv, so incriy, lieigh ho! 
As the light -footed fairy ? heigh-l\o ! 
Ilcigh-ho I 

The night is his noon, 

And his sun is the moon, 

V^Titli a licy, and a heigh, and 1 ho! 

Anon, 

Note, —This is a merry poem with a 
dancing rhythm. The gaiety is enhanced by 
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the short lines and alliterative refrains, 
suitable for singing. This fairy takes his 
pleasures at night, for — 

" Tlie night is his noon, 

And his sun is the moon." 

Notice the example of personification, a 
figure of rhetoric which ascribes life to 
inanimate things. Ihe primrose becomes a 
maiden with honeyed lips. 

What makes this poem sound gay? Write 
out the refrain of the poem. How do you 
know that tlie fairy dancc^d at night? What 
does he sip? What is the taste of iioctar? 
What mu'fic does he hear? Whir'h words 
&ur;gest g«iicty in the p(jom? Repeat daintily 
tlie words "airy," "fairv," "meiiy." (Theie 
is an illustration of the juimrose on p;ige 

215) 

10. Vi RY Nearly I 

I never quitt saw fairy-folk 
A-dancing in the glade. 

Where, ]ust beyond the h»)llow oak, 
Iheii hro<i(l gieen lings aie laid, 
Hut, wjiile behind lliaf oak I hid, 

One day I very nearly did ! 

I never amte saw mermaids rise 
Above the twilight sea, 

WJien sands, left wet ’nealh sunset 
skies, 

Aie hludiing losily: 

But — all alone, those rocks amid-- 
One day I very nearly did ' 

I never quite saw Goblin Grim, 

Wlio haunts our lumber room 
And i>ops his head above the rim 
Of that oak chest’s deep gloom. 

But once -when Mother raised . ue 
lid — 

/ very, very nearly did ! 

Queenie Scotl-Hopper. 

Note . — ^ITicrc . a distinct and separate 
picture for the imagination in each stanza 
of this poem. The first is of fairies in a 


woodland glade; the second of mermaids, 
twilight seas and beautiful sunsets; the 
third of Goblins that liaunt the dark rooms 
of childish memories. Tlie first stanza, 
describing fairies in the glade, should be 
said in a light, dancing tone of voice. 

"The fairies arc exquisite dancers," says 
Sir James Barrie. "They hold theii great 
balls in the open air, in what is called a 
fairy ring. For weeks aflci wards you can 
sec the ring on the grass. It is not there 
when th( y begin but they iiuike it by 
waltzing round and lound. Sometimes you 
w'ill find mushiooms iii^'ide the ring, and those 
are faiiy chairs that the seivanls have 
foigorteii to clear away. 7 he chans and the 
rings are the only tell-tale maiks these little 
people leave behind them, and they would 
remove even these were tli'y not so fonci 
of dancing that they toe it till the veiy 
moment ol the opening of the gales." 

The second .stanza should be sp(»ken more; 
slowly than the fust, because nicnnaids are 
not so sprightly as fairies. 

"Sands, left wet, ’ncath sunset skies," 
Ls a line to linger over Note the alliteni- 
tive s. 

Goblin Glim and the 'cleeji gloom" of 
the last stanza suggest a low, inysteiious 
rendering. This Goblin t'nm is l*uck or 
Robin Goodfellow appearing again, full e)£ 
wiles to frighten the .simple. He is waiting 
to pop up Ills head with a fiighlful grimace 
out of the oak chest in the ghostly lumtMT 
room, and tniify a small child. 7 he child 
lives m the world of imagination and 
goblins are more leal tlian his own brothers 
and sisters. 

Where do fairies dance? What is a glade? 
What is a fairy ling? Nanx' .six woids that 
rhyme with glad**. Ilow W'ould 3 on know a 
nurmaid if >ou really saw one^ What effect 
has the sunset on the sands ^ W7ieie does 
Goblin Grim live? Wliat docs he do? What 
were the things that the btile child very 
nearly saw? (Some children can play at 
dancing like the fairies in a ring while <»thcrs 
peep on them from behind a chair whicli 
serves as an oak.) 
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hi u k IS w himiK \ IS Ills fit, 

\ndn<>i^ wliiU liis kith, 

\nd m hij In iss bound cirt Ik iidts 
I 111 ( liLSlnut liloums bi lu alb 

^ouicp ‘^ocKijd h< (JUS Hid Ini^litlv 

jHf rs 

lhis\\i\ uidtliit i)sic 
With las two li^hl blue slunnv < 

\N h it I ustoiii till H mi} bt 

And on 1 1 msid* tiu liou i hf llsquit 
\nd dint his rod'- on high 
lill twills his sudden sooty biush 

Against the nioinin^ sk^ 

Ihtn 'mid liis bulging bags of 
soot, 

With h ilf Ihi world asleep 
Ills smill cart whet Is lam off 
again, 

still hoirstly bawling, 

' Soocep* 

Waller (h la Man 


Note Ml di li Mill •» 1 full of 

(Uvfi wtrl ] iiiilin^ \Mth [hiitv if roloiir 
Ills 'sooetp h IS a bl i 1 f lec white l^oth 
ind lif^ht bint sinning c\is lit ndis in i 
"biass bound eiit mil Ini htlv ]t(is 
this w i\ ind 111 it In thi tliinl stjii/i 
irr some ononi ito] i i ti woi 1 whic h t ii ss 
then ineanines ])v then s< unds 

'' lie 11 ]uat, 

\iid his lod-' t n lu^,h 

I ill t nh hi-» suddt n oi i\ brush 

Tit the ])ui>ils It pi It soldi II sool^ lirusli 
ind ' bulgm^ bigs mil trv to h id out for 
thenistlvis tint the allitei ition adcls bold- 
ness to the put lie Note the simile used 
to desrnbt tin Sooetp « late Note, too, 
the use of the woid sueuUii" Piobably 
>oiiie ehildien will haie w ate lied a chimney 
from the outsiile, waiting fe^r the sudden 
ajijearame of tht swetps biooin 
Which lims desenbe the "Sooeep At 
what season of the }(dr do ehcslnut trees 
bloom^ Which hnes tell us that the ‘Sootep" 
IS at work \cry early in the day^ What 
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colour*; would you want io paint a picture 
of him in his cait? What words describe 
his* brush and hags uf soot? Which line 
dcMiibcs his voiio^ Whoic liavo you seen 
the “Soooep*'? What are hulking bags? 


12. '1 IRFO Tim 

Poor tiiid Tun! It's sad foi him. 
lie lags the long blight morning through, 
Ever sc» tiretl of nothing to do , 

Tfc moons and moj)Cs the livelong da3^ 
Nolliing to think about, nothing to say; 
Up to bed with his candle to creep, 

'loo tiled to jawn, too tired to sleep: 
Poor tiled 'fiin! Tt*s sad for him. 

Waller de la Mare 

Note . — In this shoit poem the rhythm 
gives the impression ot weaiincs-* There 
are no short linos to brook the monotony 
of the long ones. The jioein should be recited 
slowly and some ol the wouls dr.ivvkd 
Tired Tim " lag'^ " rind moons " and “inoxies" 
and “cieeps.** The poet is mildly saicastic 
when he pietcnds lo be soiiy for Tim, for 
he is really laughing at him The repetition 
of "nothing" emphisises the emptiness of 
Tim's existence. 

Why is 'lim so tired? What dues he do 
all day? What docs he do at night What 
is he loo tiled to do? I low docs this poem 
make you feel? What caiisf's tins feeling? 
Wiile down the sleepiest hni of all. 


J3. Danny Murphy 

He was as old as old could be. 

His little eye could scarcely see. 

His moutli was sunken in between 
His nose and chin, and he was lean 
And twisted up and withered quite. 
So that he couldn't walk aright. 

His pipe was always going out, 

And then he'd have to search about 
In all his pockets, and he'd mow 


— O, deary me! and, musha now! — 
And then he'd light his pipe, and then 
He'd let it go clean out again. 

He couldn't dance or jump or run. 

Or ever liave a bit of fun 
Like me and Susan, when wc shout 
And jump and throw ourselves about : 
—But when he laughed, then you could 
see 

He was as young as young could be! 

James Stephens. 

Note — "Danny Murphy" is the portrait 
of a gentle c^ld man almost blind. There 
is sugg(»sted ccmipaiisoti with a decayed 
tree in the line "Tw'isted up and wit}j(‘ic'(l 
quite " 

Danny is Iiish by name so his exclama 
lions are Irish, and because he i*^ so old 
his woids should be "mowed" —mouthed or 
nmtteicd— qua\ eringly Notice that the j)oet 
desfiibe^ his appearance first, then his most 
iioticcMble habit, and lastly the raie, vital 
pan of ium which jK*eps out occasionally 
like the sun fiom behind a ckiiid. Daruav’-* 
laugh is as natuial and infecticms as a child's. 
Mr. James Stepiiens has painted an apf)eaHng 
figure in tliese threc^ short stanzas. 

IJow di> we kn(;w that Danny wms vctv 
edd? What was his chief tioiible“' What 
did he say? Why could he nevei "liavc a 
bit of fun".? Dc'sciibe Daniiv’s laugh. Whv 
do we love this old man? What othei words 
will rh^me w'lth mow? (This pc'em would 
sc^n^c as a usi ful example of a simple ihyine 
scheme — a, a\ h, b, c, c) 

14 . pEJiLAR Jim 

A dusty load is mine to tiead. 

From grey of dawn to sunset red, 

And slow my pace bec.iuse, alack! 

Vve all my wealth upon my back 

'Tis honest toil for homely fare, 

A penny here, a sixpence there. 

Or maybe, on my lucky days, 

A seat beside the goodwife's blaze. 
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With fairy tales and legends gay 
I cheer the lasses when I may. 

And oft the little children 
cry. 

"Be sure you call as vou pass 
by." 

Floreme Hoare, 

Note , — ^Thc poem of "Pedlar Jim" is 
slow-moving because Jim, like a snail, goes 
heavily laden. There are no short lines to 
hasten the rhythm or relieve the monotony 
of the pedlar's daily plodding from village 
to village. A pedlar is a travelling vendor 
of small wares usually carried in a pack. 
The words in this poem are simple and 
fitting for an honest, j^lain man. Notice 
the expressions charactoiistic of count ly 
people — " labses," "goodwife's blaze," 


"homely fare." Wc have here a humble, 
contented character, satisfied to gain a 
little here and there for his living, and 
welcomed by the women and cljiklren for 
his friendly gossip and stoiies Poets reveal 
to us many of the hi< ling -places of beauty, 
for they pcTcoive it in insigniilrant persons 
and objects that we ourselves unseeing 
should have passed by. 

Why does the iK'dlar walk slowly? Where 
docs he like to sit? Wh}^ do the girls and 
boys like him to aiVi What might he carry 
in his pack? What does he charge f«>i his 
wares ^ Which lines tell of his weary journeys? 
What kind of man do you think tlie pedlar 
Wlien does lie Ix'gin his tiavels everv 
day? W'luu docs he end Jiis Ir.ivels even' 
day** Wliat is another name for "lasses"^ 
What is anotlier word for ‘l>la/f"? 



FLOWERS AND BIRDS 





Many sweet songs have been sung alxmt 
Nature, and every poet loves and studies 
her: for a poet is one who: 

" Wantons with the Februar}' winds. 
And toys with March’s forward daffo- 
dils, 

He is an April fool each cuckoo-call 
Can set a-ga} rig, and he falls in love 
With every lamb that frisks its pretty 
tail," 


As an introduction to one of the poetry 
lessons in this .section it might be helj^ful 
to tell in a few words the story of Narcissus 
The Greeks believed that some of the flowers 
and trees were once human beings. Tlie 
sweet-scented narcissus is said to have been 
a beautiful youth, whom the gods changed 
into this delicate flower. Narcissus was 
loved by a nymph caUed Echo, for whom 
he did not care. Because of his indifference, 
Fcho grieved and died, and the god? deter- 
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mined to punish Narcissus by causing him 
to fall in lo\'e with his own reflection. When 
Narcissus caught sight of his face mirrored 
in a clear pool, he thought it was the face 
of a lovely maiden, whom he besought to 
leave her watery home and dwell with him. 
In every sheet of water he saw, as he thought, 
the same fair lady, and his fruitless love for 
her made him pine away. At length one 
evening, when he was leaning over the rocks 
by the riverside and pleading in a faint 
voice, the gods took pity on him. He van- 
ished, and in his stead was found growing 
a clump of white flowers with rushlike 
leaves. Ever since, then, this flower has 
been called a naru.ssus, in memory of the 
handsome yo nth. 


15. POPPIKS 

Tlie poppies in tin* garden, they all wear 
frocks of .'ilk, 

Some are purple;, some arc pink, and others 
wl\ite as milk, 

Light, li^ht for dancing in — for dancing when 
the breeze 

Plays a little two-,step fiu* the blossoms and 
the. bees: 

Imiic, fme for dancing — all frilly at the 
hem. 

Oh! when I watch the poppies dance I long 
to dance like them. 


Note . — Stories of flowers have been told 
both in prose and verse. Two in this section 
were written by Mrs. ffrida Wolfe, and chil- 
dren will enjoy them both. The first is about 
poppies in a garden. The poppies in the 
poem are not flowers but sprightly maidens 
dancing a two-step with the bees to the light 
music of the wind. They are dressed in 
pretty frocks — 

" All frilly at the hem . . . 

Here a frill and there a flounce.** 

Some flaunt purple, some pink, and others 
wear dresses "white as milk.** (They are 
Shirley poppies, not the ordinary red variety.) 
When thej' are tired of dancing, the poppy- 
maidens shed their frocks and go off to bed, 
leaving "boxes of dreams" behind. The 
rhythm of the poem dances like the music 
of the breeze, and the repetition — 

" Light, light for dancing in," 

" Fine, fine for dancing ** 

intensifies the effect. Notice the re^ietition 
again in tlie second stanza to accentuate 
tlic departure of the poppy-girls — 

" Gone to lx:d ; 

Gone to bed and gone to sleep--.** 


The poy^pies in the garden have let their silk 
fn)cks fall 

All about the border paths; but where are 
they at all? 

Here a frill, and there a flounce — a rag of 
silky red, 

Tlut not a poppy-girl is left ; I think they've 
gone to bed ; 

Gone to bed and gone 
to sleep and weary 
they must be. 

For each has left her 
box of dreams up on 
the stem for me. 

ffHda Wolfe. 



From the seeds of the "boxes of dreams" 
a chemist can distil a juice called opium 
which induces sleep and dreams. This 
poem is specially suited for recitation in 
early summer when poppies are easily 
obtained. 

What are the poppies in the poem supposed 
to be? What colours would you want from 
your paint box to paint them? Which lines 
describe the poppy frocks? What is the 
breeze doing? What kind of music do the 
lines of poetry make? What are the poppies 
doing? What happens when they are tired? 
What is a "box of dreams"? Why is it 
called by this name? 
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16. The Bee and The Flower 

The bee buzz'd up in the heat, 

"I am faint for your honey, my sweet." 

The flower said, "Take it, my dear. 

For now is the spiing of the year. 

Sfi come, come t " 

"Hum!” 

And the bee buzz'd down fiom the heat. 

And the bee buzz'd up m the cold 
W hcTi the r w«is wither'd and old, 

** Have you still anv horuy, my d(*ar^ ' 
bhc said, "It's the fall of the \ear. 

Hut come, come * '' 

"Hum»" 

And tilt bee Im/z’d <df in the cold 

Lord Jinny son. 

hote- D)rd Tennyson, a groat lover of 
Satuic. has many exquisite uoid pu tines 
f floweis and the count i> side in Ins poems 
.Ne the section of l»‘iiii\soi,'s potnis begin 
imp on ptige 2\h) Ihe ' Hec and the 
iqowii " IS i tiny song full of the huniiriing 
A the bf c Not K t the onoinatojxieuc vsoids- 

" come, come t * 

' Hum!' 

\'id th( bee buzz'd down fioin the In it 

lat the pupils suftlv piaitise "Ilum," 
iv^elhng on the last Kttei to iniilate the 
buz/ing of the bee Tin fall (d the yeai is 
autumn Ihe mtioduttioii of roiiversa- 
Lions between the bee and the flowei gives 
interest to the poem. 

Which lines in this jioem sound like the 
humming of bees? What does the bee say 
to the flower in the first stanza.'' What does 
she answer? What was the flower like when 
the weather turned cold? What did tiie 
bee say in the second stanza.'' Wliat did the 
flower answer? Wliy did the l>ee buzz off 
in the cold at the end of the poem? Wdicn 
is the fall of the year? Where does the bee 
live during the winter? 


17. Four and Eight 

The Foxglove by the cottiige door 
Looks down on Joe, and Joe is hour. 

The Foxglove hy the gaidcn g.ite 
I.i>oks «lown on Joan, and Ja.m is Light. 

"I'm glad we'ie sniiill,'' said Joan, "I love 
To see msid** the fox’s glove. 

Where taller people Ctiiinot see. 

And all is r(ad\ for the bee, 

lire door is witlc, the feast is '^pre*l(l, 

The Wtdis aie dotted to^v rod " 

‘And only little pcopU* know 
How nice it kioks m then said Joe 
Said ]oan. " I lie uppiu rooms aie loiked 
A bee went buz/ mg up -Ik kno< ked 
Hut no one let linn in so then 
He bumbh'd gaily chuvn again " 

‘Oh, dovU siglud Jo( , "it only w»» 

Could glow as litlh' as that bee, 

W'e too might r lorn b\ room ixplop* 
ihebo\glo\c bv th( cottag< (loot '' 

Ihe hoxglove by the gaiden k, ite 
L>okid down ami smiled on boui aiivl 
Eight. 

Jfuda Wolft. 



Nate —This is another pretty flower study 
by Mrs. ffiida Wolfe, tbc theme in this poem 
iH'ing foxgloves. Joe is four years old and 
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slantls firarly as high as the foxglove by 
the ct;ttoge door. Joan wlio is eight cannot 
see over the foxglove by the garden gate. 
To the children, the foxglove spires are 
luansion^' conrdininig many chambers. In 
the lower .sttneys every lOom has been made 
loady f<ii a visiling bee: 

"The dooi is wid<‘, the feast is spread. 

The walls aic dotted rosy red " 

'Ihe uppei looms, liowcver, are locked - 

A bi e went l^u/zing up he knock<*d. 

But no one let him in, so then 
He Immbltd gaily down again." 

I^oxgloves are plants with tall stems having 
many floweis on each stem. Each flower 
IS similar in siiajie to one linger of a glove, 
and IS usually spotted with red. The poem 
can be n cited nalnrally and effectively by 
three childien taking the parts of narrator, 
Joan and Joe. This is another poem to take 
in early summer when foxgloves can be 
loadily obtained. 

Describe a fo\glc»vc. V\7iy wen* Joan 
and Joe glad that tliey weie sm«dP What 
did tlicy think the foxglove flowers were? 
DcAcnbe what tiny saw in the flowers. 
Why did the bee ** bumble gaily down"? 
What did Joe wish^ Which words rliyme 
with "glove," "bee," "locked"? Reference 
might be made to the incident in Alice in 
]Vonde>hir(i wlieie Alice became very small 


i8. Ttie Throstle 

" Summer is coming, summer is coming. 

1 know it, 1 know it. I know it. 

Light again, leaf again, life again, love 
again." 

Yes, my wild little Poet. 

Sing the new year in under the blue. 

Last year you sang it as gladly. 

•‘New, new, new, new! " Is it then so new 
That you should carol so madly? 


"Love again, song again, nest again, young 
again," 

Never a pro]»het so crazy! 

And hardly a daisy as yet, little friend. 

See, theie is haiclly a daisy. 

Hero again, here, hoic, here, happy 
year!" 

O waible unchidden, unbidilen! 

Summer is coming, is coming, my dear, 

And all the winters are hidden. 

Lord Tennyson, 

Note — Many English birds make beautiful 
music. Ihc skylark, the song tliiush, the 
blackbird and the niglitingcdi* are especially 
famous Singers, and tlieir song.> hrive been 
the inspication of many {Kicms. A story is 
told of some lough English diggers working 
on the goldlields in Australia. Ihc hardships 
tliat they had endured had made rude men 
of them, lliey had hmg foi gotten their 
parents and their English iioiues, and were 
consumed with greed for tin gold to find 
which they tojle<i iineeasinglv and •ovoi 
which tluy fjuarrellrd and fought One day 
two or thice diggeis announced that they 
were going to see a laik, and in\ilod others 
to join them, 

"What are thc}^ after?" said one man to 
his friend, hesitating over the irvitaiioii. 

"(an*t say. Let’s go and see " 

So the little par tv set out. They walked 
for seven or eight miles thiough terrible 
heat mitil they came to a rough farm with 
two bams by it and a fence aiound. 

"This is the place," said the leader. 

They went through the gate into the yard, 
and there saw fifteen or twenty other diggers 
lolling about in difieient attitudes of patient 
expectation. While they waited, a thin 
little woman came out of the house, carrying 
in her hands a covered wire cage containing 
a small brown bird. Ihe diggers moved 
forward and clustered round her. 

"Wliat are they looking at?" said the 
man who had spoken first. 

"At the lark," answered his friend. 
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"laik^ What laik^ I can sec only a 
bird," was the rcpl> 

"Well, and isn't a lark a bud^ ' 

"What, ha^c we conic all these miks in 
the sun just to sec a bjid^ " 

"Slow your noise," mtcnuptid a digger, 
gruffly "He's going to sing" 

I he woman had set the cage on a table 
and removed the cloth fiom it Aftei a little 
flattering and an uncertain note or twt), as 
if trying to recall <>. tunc the tiny occupant 
of the cag( buist into full throatid song 
He sang of the sweet 1 nglisli sjinng of 
green fit Ids and blue skits of his mate 
upon her nest m the whiathcld t f lo\c ind 
joy and happmts^ and all tht beautiful 
thmgs of hca\tn and taith 

wink the laik •* nig, tin gold ihggtis stood 
siknt md cntlnalkd, and btfore he had 
tridtd, the tears wi'c rolling down ‘ome 
lugged (hecks I he St rough men wt re 
living o\ c r ig iin d i\ 1 mi' f< ugoltt ii wlu n as 
fair headed bt>v tlu \ lud lo ini< d the daisu d 
1 K idows <»f I nghnd lud i)h\(d imuHtnt 
jjiuxts to the piping of i thtmsiud songsters 
When ihc littU miisKiin quivdtd, tlut- 
tcicd, sink his i iptiirou-» tnhs to a f< w st>ft 
noi*^ and mi ill> lips(d into -.licn t, tlu 
diggcis biokc It to hoir*-c e\( 1 iinations (»t 
woiidii ird delight llitv pit ssed upon 
the Wv)rnin offfiing liti gold m it turn ft»i 
lur bird Sh( kiuw whit tt e st tnein to 
part with ihtir hirdwtu trta iiit md 
fUished gritefull^ at tht ii eigtiiusj but 
sh(>ok hti mad 

1 am only a pot»i wtu in «-hf saitl Do 
not ttnpt me with so iiuth mone\ ftn I 
camiot bear te» part with him Si\ I irks wtie 
‘■ent to me from England iiul fi\t died on 
the passage out \ou ait wt koine to come 
and h(ar his song when jou plcast but J 
will never sell lum " 

Such was the charm of the lark's song in 
a land where sweet bird voice s are veiy scaiee 
"The rh'»“ostlc," bv Loid Tennyson is the 
mtoiprctation of a thrush s song, and is 
full of bud music The song is found in the 
lines between inverted commas The other 
lines are the poet's comments He calls 


the bird ‘little friend" "wild little Poet," 
and, because the throstle has forgotten tJic 
wmter and is full of the joy of life, "cia/y 
prophet " Although las song is uninvited 
it IS none tlic less wilcoiiu Much ot the 
music of the poem is madi b\ the frequent 
repetition of words and phrise^ Ihete au 
a few difficult woids in the poem pioj>hct " 
‘ cra/y,” "unchidden," (aiol ‘waibk ' 
Ihese woids may he evpIcLincd but it I'l not 
really neccssiiy to do so, for the diiklKn 
will be able to ciijoy and ippieciali the 
pouii wluu tluv heir it r^citid ind learn 
to recite it tlumstlxe's, in Miih a wi\ is to 
mutate, is f ii is ni j be tht song oi the 
tbiush 

iq (x\Y koiis 

(i IV Kol in IS steii no inon 
lit Is gt m With tlu snow 
1 or wiiiUi IS ( f 1 
\ml Rohm will go 

111 net d he w is fid, md now Ik i tl» d 
Aw i\ hi-, ecu t lu t 
No nioK V til lit i T d 
Pi gong ior < iiinibs 
No I »ng( r lu t onu s 
Ik Si. c i lung oiii h ill J 
\ik 1 showing lii> bi i I 
window and dooi 
1 J ty Robin si t n no in >i( 

IMitlie Robin is lu ltd no nu n 
ll( ga\e us his ^ong 
When ^uiiinu r w i, o ei 
And winter was long 
He buig foi h'b bicad uid n >w ik i iK 1 
Away to hu '•cMt t lust 
And thcK in the gicen 
Early .iml late 
Alcnc to Ills matt 
He jwpeth unseen 
And bw elk til his 
bit ibt, 

1 oi us it IS o'( r - 
Blithe Robin is heard no mon 
RobeH Bridges 
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Note. — Dr. Robert Bridges, the late Poet 
Laureate, was <;ducated at Eton and Oxford 
and afterwards studied medicine at St 
Bartholomew's Hospital, London. He held 
posts at the Qiildren's Hospital, Great 
Ormond Street, and at the Great Northern 
Hospital, but retired from the medical 
profession at the age of thirty-eight and 
devoted himself to poetry. It was long 
before his genius was generally recognised, 
for his work was original and distinctive. His 
standards of workmanship were high and 
lovers of good work have accepted him as 
"the most scholarly, most classical and most 
artistic of modern poets." He became 
Poet Laureate in 1913 and died in 1930. His 
study of "Gay Robin" is very different 
from Tennyson's "Throstle." The actual 
song of the bird is imitated in the poetry 
of Tennyson, but here, "Gay Robin is seen 
no more." He has gone away to "his secret 
nest," and tlie x)oet's tender memory 
describes the bird's winter visits to "window 
and door.” This poem reveals a writer who 
has watched and loved "blithe Robin," 
shown him kindness, and observed his 
tameness, his pretty "pipe" and coloured 
breast. The short lines of i^octry suit the 
blight, quick bird. The long lines of the 
stanzas feelingly express sorrow at the 
bird's departure. 

What colours would you choose with 
which to paint a robin? Wlierc is Robin 
gone? What did he do in the winter? What 
is he doing now in si)ring and summer? 
What does "pipeth" mean? Find a word in 
the poem meaning Ihe same as "guy." 
Why is the robin called "gay"? Wiich 
lines suggest sadness? Why is the robin's 
nest called "secret”? Tell all you know 
about a robin. 


20. Robin Redbreast 

Good-bye, good-bye to Summer! 

For Summer’s nearly done ; 
Tlie garden smiling faintly. 

Cool breezes in the sun ; 


Our thrushes now are silent. 

Our swallows flown away, — 

But Robin's here in coat of brown. 
With ruddy breast-knot gay. 
Robin, Robin Redbreast, 

O Robin dear I 
Robin singing sweetly 
In the falling year. 


Bright yellow, red, and orange. 

The leaves come down in hosts ; 
The trees arc Indian Princes, 

But soon thcj 'll turn to Ghosts; 
The scanty i^ears and apples 
Hang russet on the bough; 

It's Autumn, Autumn, Autumn late, 
'Twill soon be Winter now. 

Robin, Robin Redbreast, 

O Robin dear I 
Andwelladay! my Robin, 

For pinching tim(?s are iH'ar, 


The fireside for the Cricket, ^ 

The wheatsack for the Mouse, 

When trembling night-winds whistle 
And moan all round the house ; 

The frosty ways likt? iron, 

The branches plumed with snow, — 
Alas! in Winter, dead and dark, 
Where can poor Robin go? 

Robin, Robin Redbreast, 

O Robin dear! 

And a ciiimb of bread for Robin, 
His little heart to cheer. 

William Allingham. 

Note . — ^There are many pleasing jactures 
in "Robin Redbreast," some of which the 
pupils will like to draw. The first is of the 
garden, represented as a {lerson "smiling 
faintly" because the vivid heat of the sun 
is now tempered by "cool breezes," and 
the cheery voices of the thrushes and 
swallows are silent. Breaking the silence 
comes the robin's sweet song — 
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" Robin, Robin Redbreast, 

O Robin dear! 

Robin singing sweetly 
In the falling year.” 

Robin is pictured as a gentleman in a brown 
suit with gay, red tic. The trees have become 
Indian Pruiccs in their brightly coloured 
robes, and will turn to thin grey ghosts 
when the leaves have fallen. Repetition — 
"It's Autumn, Autumn, Autumn late” — 
intensifies the sad foreboding and makes a 
wail in the music. The last stanza is a picture 
of winter, with — 

” The frosty ways like iron. 

The branches plumed with snow.” 

The music of the wind runs through the 
lines — 

” When trembling night-winds wdiistle 
And moan all round the house.” 


A cricket is a jumping, chirping insect, 
something like a grasshopper. One kind 
infests kitchens and fireplaces, and, though 
harmless, annoys people by its incessant 
chirping. The harvest mouse lives mainly 
on wheat. It is tinier than the house mouse, 
and is the only British animal with a prehen- 
sile tail. It builds a round nest between the 
corn stalks. (There are blackboard sketches 
of a cricket and an Indian Prince on page 

22J.) 

What season of the year does the first 
stanza describe? What are the signs by 
which you know it ? Where have the swallows 
gone? Why are the trees described as Indian 
Princes? When are the trees like ghosts? 
Name all the colours mentioned in the poem. 
Which lines sound like the song of the winter 
wind? Write dowm two lines which describe 
winter. Wliat does Robin sing? What are 
” pinching times”? Where docs the Cricket 
hide? Where docs the Mouse live? Supposing 
you were going to draw a picture of this 
poem, what would you put in it? Which 
words in this poem rhyme with “dear”? 


STORIES 



King Arthur.—Before the invention of wandering minstrels, or narrated in verse 
printing, stories and legends were handed form in war camps and at home round the 
on by word of mouth« They were sung by fire in tlie evening twilight. Such stories 
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put into poetry arc called ballads. Some of 
the best-known of British legendary stories 
are the talcs of King Arthur. The following 
legend may be told as an introduction to 
a poetry lesson in this section. 

Arthur was the son of Uther Pendragon, 
king of Britain many years after the Romans 
had left the country. Mcilin the Wizard 
helped Uther to win the favour of the lady 
who became his Queen, and in return their 
son Arthur was given to Merlin to bring up. 
Soon afterwards Uther died, and the country 
was overridden by lawless nobles who would 
have murdered Arthur had they known of 
his existence. Merlin placed the baby as a 
stranger in the family of a knight named 
Sir Hector wlio brought him up witJi his 
o\vu son Kay. 

Sruiic jfcars later, wli(‘n Arthur had become 
a young man, Merlin advised the archbishop 
of Britain to call all the nobles together and 
hold it service in the abbey at Westminster 
on Christinas Pay, ‘‘to pray heaven for 
peace and deliveiance from luin." On 
leaving the abbey after tbe service the nobles 
saw an anvil set on a gieat stone, and wvdged 
in the anvil, as though duven 111 by a giant, 
was a stjong sword. Pressing aiound to see 
thi. maiv(‘l moie closely, they found written 
on the stone— “Whoso can draw forth this 
sword is rightful king of Biitairi born." 
All the nobles tried in tuni without succes*. 
to wroTicli the swoid from Ih aiuil, and they 
stood tlure ghjweriug fiercely upon each 
other and mutfciing in jealous apon licii- 
sioij. Finally the archbishi>p suggesh^d that 
a great touiiiainent shou’d be held at Easter- 
tide, and then once again all might tug at 
tlie sword for the ciowu of Britain. 

Easter approached, and Sir Hector, Sh 
Kay and Arthur, now a young man, fair 
and of noble proportions, set out 01. » 
back from home to take their parts in the 
tournament at Westminster. They had 
gone some distance and were nearing die 
field of their destination w’hen Sh Kay 
discovered to hi.*' intense mortification tliat 
he had accidentally left his sword behind. 
Arthur immediately offered to return and 
g — VOL. 2 


fetch it. He hurried back, but found the 
house deserted, bolted and barred. Everyone 
had gone to see the tournament. Pausing 
silent and troubled, Arthur suddenly remem- 
bered the stoiy he had heard of a sword in 
an anvil at a field near Westminster, and he 
decided to try and obtain the blade foi his 
foster brother. Unseen of an3^ he found the 
anvil in the field, and without staying to 
read the inscription on the stone, seizeci the 
sword and gave it a pull. Imme<liaU‘l3’ it 
came out in his han^’ 

Full of joy th.it he had found a swoid for 
Sir Kay. Arthur galloped away and oveitotik 
Sir Hector and his son before they had 
arrived at the jousting field. Laughingly 
he handed Sir Kaj^ the sword. Sir K'i> 
took it with exjuessious of giitiludo, then 
started and stared at the sword, aii<l th.. 
fresh pink his lace rhaiiged to white. lie 
asked Arthur how he liiui come by it. and 
Arthur told him. “O falhei!” cued Sir 
Kay, showing him th<‘ sw'oid, "am I to he 
king of Bnt.im^^" Ip senoiis tones Sir 
Hector asked to be told the who]* story, 
and when he had ht*aid it, dl^lno^lntl d and 
bade his sou do hkewiv. 'Jlion hotli paul 
homage to Arthur. In cruise of time tlie 
oflier nobles of Hiitaiii aLsr# acknowledgi d 
Arthui as their king aiul he was tiowiied 
hy the arclibiihoj). 


jr. The Baiu s in the Wood 

My dear, do you know 
How a h/iig time ago, 

'J'wo j)0()i little (hildien 
\V1jos(* names t don't mow 
Weic stolen away 
thi a fine suinmtr': d«iy, 

And left in a wood, 

As Tve heaid peoph say; 

And when it was night. 

So sad was their plight, 

7 he sun it went down 
And the moon gave no light I 
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They sobbed and they sighed 
And they bitterly cried. 

And the poor little things, 

They lay down and died. 

And when they were dead, 

1 he robins so red 
Brought strawberry 
leaves. 

And over them spxead; 

And all the day long 
Tliey sang them this 
song — 

"Poor babes in the wood! 

Poor babes in the wood I 
And don't y(»u remember 
Iho babes in tlje wood? ” 

Notr , — Another very old ballad is called 
"The Babes in the Wood." The story is 
sad but interesting. The unfortunate Babes 
inherited uch property, and their uncle, 
the next of kin, hired men to take them 
into a wood and murder them. In the wood 
the ruffians quarrelled as to whether they 
should kill the children or not, but finaily 
went off and left them to die of starvation. 
The old ballad is told shortly in the poem 
given above in this section. Notice the narra- 
tive style of wnting — "My dear, do you 
know? ..." 

The first stanza should be recited in a 
conversational tone. The second begins 
softly, becomes agitated where — 

“ They sobbed and they sighed 
And they bitterly cried 

and ends softly and slowly. The alliteration, 
"sobbed and sighed," intensifies the sound 
and meaning. Tlie robin's song is made 
imitative and musical by repetition. 

WTiat happened to the babes? What 
frightened them? Wliy did they die? 
What song did the robins sing to them? 
What work did the robins do? Name several 
words which rhyme with "night." 


22. Five Little Brothers 

Five little brothers set out together 
To journey the live-long day. 

In an odd little carriage, all made of leather. 
They hurried away, away — 

One big brother and three quite small, 

And one wee fellow, no size at all. 

The cairiage was dark and none too roomy. 
And they could not move about ; 

The five little brothers grew very gloomy. 
And the wee one began to pout ; 

Till the biggest one whispered: "What do 
you say? 

Ix^t’s leave the carriage and run away." 

So out they scampered, the five together. 
And off and away they spe^d. 

Wlien somcbod3" found the carriage of leather. 
Oh, myl how she shook her hradl 

'Twas her little boy's shoe, as everyone 
knows, 

And the live lit lie broihcTs were five little 
toes I 

J lilt Whceln \\ %lcox. 



Note, — ^W'hen baby's feet are being diied 
after his bath, his mother takes each toe in 
turn and sets him chuckling w’ilh — 

" This little pig went to maiket. 

This little pig stayed at home, 

This little pig had roast beef, 

This little pig had none; 

This little pig cried, ' Wee, wee I' all the 
way home." 

The poem of "Five Little Brothers" is 
somewhat suggestive of this old nursery 
rhyme. It is a pretty story, prettily told, 
and appeals to children. The rhythm seems 
to patter along, assisted by the descriptive 
words — 
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•• They hurried away, away — 

—Out they scampered, the five together.*' 

The word "little" often repeated makes the 
brothers seem very tiny. The poem lends 
itself effectively to recitation because it is 
dramatic. It is a favourite with children. 

Describe the five little brothers. Of what 
material was their carriage made? Why 
did they grow restless? Wiat did the big 
brother whisper? Who found tlie leather 
carriage? Why did she shake her head? 
Draw the httlc caniage. Which word 
rhymes with leather? Innd two words in 
the poem which should Ixi said quickly. 
Winch woid is repealed many timc«? Wliy? 


2^. T^an the Colt 

When over the lull lop the lecl sim is dropping. 

And fowls to their perches fly up in a row. 

The horses look up from Ihe fields they are 
cropping 

To hear tin* glad «;oimd of a voice that they 
know, 

Hallo • ami Hallo ' 

Day, Doan, Blcnk and Dapple, it's honincard 
you go ! 

The gate will swing oi)en and there he'll be 
h ailing. 

And callmg aloud on the dusky night an ; 

And all the old horses will know what he's 
meaning, 

And hurry to pas< by me stableman there. 

liut, Johnny, beware! 

Of Daij the younf^ colt witfi his fl>ing black 
hair. 

For Dan the ^C‘'mg colt isn't fond • the 
stable, 

He knows that the morning means harness 
for all. 

And surely he'U swerve by the gate if he*s 
able, 

And laugh at poor stableman John and 
his call 


To stand in the stall 

With dry hay and oats from the bin by the 
wall. 

Bay, Dapple, and Roan lead the way, but 
young Blacky 

Half-way to the gate will remember, I 
know. 

The halter that's hidden by sly Master Jacky, 
And over the field like an arrow he'll go. 
With a neigh sa3dng NO\ 
ril He all night long a here the clover-huds grow, 

Wiljrid Ihotley. 

Note.— Thi'i fine poem has a galloping 
rhythm which suggests fre‘;h air and a rusli 
of wind. "Dan the young colt with his 
flying black hair" is full of life and loves 
the wide fields and juicy herbage. lie has 
no wish to sjK'ud the night in the stable — 
" With dry hay and oats from the bin by the 
wall." So when John the stableman calls 
all the hoises in, and Jacky stands by with 
a halier behind him, Dan will "swerve by 
the gate " instead of gomg thn)Ugh it — 

" And over tlie field like an arr w hc’Jl go. 
With a neigh saying MO I 
ril He all night long where ihe clover-buds 
grow.*' 

A "halter" is a rope or sbap with a noose 
or headstall foi horst‘S and cattle. A "bay" 
is a reddish-brown hoise, a "roan" has its 
chestnut coat thickly inlcrsiiersed with 
white, grev or black, and a "dapple" is a 
grey horst* with darker spots. 

The picture of tlie waiting stableman is 
made more vivid by the onomatopoetic 
phrases — "swing open," "calling aloud,” 
"dusky night.” 

There is colour in the line — "Over the 
liill-top the red sun is dropping"; and 
alliteration adds movement to the descrip- 
tion of the "fowls" that "fly up in a row.'* 
"Like an arrow" is a simile. Let one of 
the boys bring a bow and arrow to school 
and demonstrate how swiftly the arrow flies. 
Let the children tap out the strong accents 
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on tlicir desks as they recite one of the 
stanza^: this will help them to appreciate 
the rh3nhm of the galloping horses. 

Of what does the swing in the long lines 
of tliib poem remind you? When do fowls 
fly up to their perches? What docs the 
stabh^man call to the horses? Why does 
Dan the Colt prefer to sleej) in the meadow? 
Wliy IS Master Jacky called “sly*'? What 
is another name for Jackj’? What docs the 
colt do when he is near the gate? What is 
a lialter? What food does the colt like 
best for supj)er? Which two lines do you 
like best? 


24. A Song of hie (iniENAWAY Child 

As J went a-walkiiig on Lavender Hill, 

O, I met a Darling m liock and frill; 

And she looked at me shyly, with eyes of 
blue, 

“Are you going a-walking? Then take me 
too!" 

So we strolled to the field where the cowslips 
gr(»w. 

And we played —and we play<*d for an hour 
or so, 

Then wc climbed to the top of the old park 
wall. 

And the Darling she tlireadcd a cowslip ball. 

Then we played again, till 1 said — “My Dear, 

This pain in my side, it has grown seveie; 

I ought to have told you I'm jiast three score. 

And 1 fear that 1 scarcely can play any 
more I “ 

But the Dai ling she answered, — “O no I O 
no! 

You must play— you must play . — 1 shan't let 
you got" 

— ^And I woke with a start and a sigh of 
despair 

And I found myself safe in niy grandfather's- 
chair! 


Note . — Kate Greenaway was a noted 
British artist of the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century. Her earlier pictures were 
limited to valentines and Christmas cards, 
but in 1877 she exhibited at the Royal 
Academy. She became very popular for 
her drawings of girls and boys dressed in 
early nineteenth-century costume. The 
childish figures and cliarm of composition 
make the pictures quaint and attractive. 
For a long time Kate Greenaway frocks were 
the fashion for little girls. 

In tlie poem there is a joyous lilt combined 
with a ceitain scdatencss of line which 
seems to suggest the natural child in the 
old-fasliioned frock. The music of the words 
brings a wish to tiip along — “A-walking on 
Lavender Ildl" — Math the Darling and 
grandfather. The word “Darling" used for 
the child suggests her charm. The reixjtition, 
“And we played — ^and wc played," trans- 
foi ms the play into hearty romping. “ Grand- 
father" had foigotten that he was old until 
he felt the pain in his side; but the child 
could not realise his limitations, and the 
final effort to please her woke hiin-w“With 
a start and a sigh of despair." 

It will be necessary to give the children 
a desenption of a Greenaway frock. There 
is a blacklx)ard sketcli of cowslips on page 
235. Many children will not know how a 
cowslip ball is made. 

Tell the story of the grandfather’s dream. 
How old is three score? Why is the child 
called “Darling"? What kind of clothes 
would you like to wear? Two children can 
play at sti oiling along. Piobably some of 
the cliildren can describe a “ grandfather *s- 
chair." 


Austin Dobson. 
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LET’S PRETEND 



25 C MCHING 1 AIRILS 

J lit y 10 sit tpinfr bcncaih the lose s 
Oh kiss t hi m be foie th<\ rise 
And tirklt Ihcii Uny nosc^ 

And spi inkle tht dc w on ihf n e m s 
M iki hastf , iiwkt hasp , 
llio fames an ( lupjht , 

Make h istt. 


We'll put them 111 sil\or ( iq<s, 

And stiul them full du 1 to (ou» 
And maids of hoiioui «itu 1 p''pts 
Shall turn the pool tilings to S|K.rt 
Be quick, bo quick* 

Bo quicker than thought. 

Be quick 


Their scarfs shall N pennons foi lancers. 
We'll lie up our flowcis with their curls 
Their plumes will make fans f >1 danc is. 
Their tears shall be set with pcarN 
Be wise, I wise. 

Make tlie most of the pri/e: 

Be wise 


I In y II s^- itt( i sw( c t sc < by v\ inking 
With spiiks from untUt the 11 hot , 

Ihty 11 save us the liouoh i f thinking 
Till 11 voices will ->0110(1 so s\\io( 

Oh, stay, oh day* 

1 h( V 10 ii]> and aw i\ 

Oh St ly ’ William (on 



\ote — ^This poem is so musical that it 
might be < ailed a singing game 1 he i hildren 
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m the poem pretend that they have caught 
bome fames and eagerly announce what is 
to be done with them The fames aie 
daintily df scribed — ‘'Sleeping beneath the 
loses" Ea»h stan/i concludes with a 
child’s call as musical as the tnll of a bird 
Note the alliteration and repetition in the 
last three Imcb of each stan7a The children 
propose to send the fames "in silver cagc'^" 
to court, where tliry will amuse tlie king’s 
pages and the maids of honour A "lancer" 
IS a soldier of a cavalry ngimcnt armed 
with lances, and a "pennon " is a long, narrow 
flag, the military < nsign of the lancers The 
plumes" of the fames are their feathered 
wings "Court plumes" are an ornament il 
bunch of o‘trich bathers worn by ladies in 
then hair when they are presented to the 
king and queen The children say that the 
voices of the fames are so sweet that, like 
music, they bring list from "the trouble of 
thinking" Ihcn, alas» they escape 

Where did the children find tlic fanies> 
Wliat did thev do lx fore waking them up^ 
Whit were they going to do with them 
when they wcie caught^ What arc "lancers"^ 
What are tfie fames* "plumes"^ Describe 
one of the fames What would you do if 
you caught a fail} ^ 

26 Tiir Caravan 

If 1 could be a gjpsy boy and have a caravan 
I’d travel all the wuild 1 would, before I 
was a man. 

We'd drive beyond the f ir blue hills us two, 
my horse and me 

And on and on anrl on and on until we 
reached the sea 

And there I’d wash his legs quite clean and 
bid him come inside, 

^\hllst I would stand ujxin the roof and scan 
the flownng tide, 

And he and I would sail away and s>cour the 
Spanish mam. 

And when we’d swept the Spaniards out we’d 
p’r'aps sail home again. 


Or if my horse was very tired of ships and 
being good. 

And wanted most to stretch his legs (as 
many horses would) 

We’d call a whale to low us to a desei t island 
beach, 

And there we'd search for coconuts and have 
a whole one cich 

If I could be a gypsy-boy I wouldn’t bring 
a load 

Of pots and pans and chairs and things and 
sell them m the load 

Oh, if I was a gvpsv-bo^ and had a r jiavan 
I d see the whole wide world, I would, be foie 
I was a m m 

MadtUine Ni^JUinyale 

Note In this poem the poet pi et ends to 
be a gypsy b<*y with a < navau and i^ fired 
with dtsiii to - 

• 1 ravel all the woild 
Dii\c l)e><)nd th< firldne hills 
And on and on and on and on 

until at last he rcaclus the a I lie < n iv in 
IS then to dc duty as a slnp Tht hoi^e s 
feet aic washed, he is taken inside, and fiom 
the loof of the cara\dn siup the gyps> boy 
gazes ovti "the flowing tide ' Of course 
they sail to the Spanish mam and mike 
themselves famoas Attciwanls thev enlist 
the services of a whale to tow them to "a 
desert island beach ’’ 

Tlie story is a pretty fancy m a racy kind 
of ihythm suggesting the fast IravtUmg of 
youthful imagmatiou 1 he repetition of 
and on ' emphu.sises the miles traversed 
Little natural touches keep the identity of 
the speakei in front of the reader — "We’d 
search for coconuts and have a whole one 
each ’’ Ihe teacher might wish to explam 
the meaning of sweeping the Spanish mam 
This could be readily done if the children 
know anything of the stones of Drake and 
Raleigh There is a blackboard sketch of a 
whale and a coconut palm on page 235 
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What is a caravan? What people mostly 
live in caravans? What do these people 
sell? How far was the gypsy-boy going to 
drive? What did he do with his horse before 
they set sail in the caravan? How far were 
they going to sail ? How would they reach the 
island of coconuts? Wliidi line gives you the 
impression of travelling a very long way? 


Children will like the alliteration in — ^"Toss 
in the air, with a twist and a twirl/* Tliore 
is a blackboard sketch of a sliuttlccock on 
page 235. 

Where is the Opposite Side? What stninge 
things liappen in that land? Why do the 
toys p\<Ly with the cliildren? Wnte the lines 
describing what the sliuttlccocks do. Why 
would it be jolly to visit the Opjx^aitc Side? 


27. The Opposite Side 

Have you heard of the land called the 
Opposite Side? 

The streets are ever so big and wide, 

And the houses are full of lovely toys 
That have such fun with the girls and boys. 

The tops lake the and spin thorn lound. 
With their feet in the air and their heads on 
the ground. 

'file shuttlecocks .seize a plump little girl 
To toss in the air, with a tv^ist and a twirl. 

The sf»ldicrs of tin arc as Ikrcc as can be, 
And shoulder a inu'^kct at each boy they see. 
Hut — this is a secret — whatever Iwtidc 
rd love to visit the Opposite Side! 

Plora Sandstrom, 

Note — What wonders are pictured on 
“I'he Opposite Side*' of the earth by a 
child's imagination! Evtiyone must be 
upside down and vralking on his head. 
Manners and customs cannot possibly resem- 
ble those on (his side the e(j[uatoi. The 
enterprising youngster wishes that he could 
burrow a long tunnel through from north to 
south and find out what is at the other end. 
The j)oet pretends that she knows something 
of this strange region. All the toys tliere 
live in houses and play with the g rls and 
boys — the veiy opposite of what happens 
heie. The tin soldiers arc not at all docile 
and obedient but fierce and quarrelsome 
**The OpiX)site Side** is full of surprises 
yet so fascinating that — 

" Whatever betide 
I'd love to visit the Opposite Side." 


28. Wishing 

Ring ting! 1 wish 1 were a priiniose, 

A blight v(*llow' primrose blowing in the 
spring! 

The stooping boughs *il)()vc me. 

The wandt'iing b^v to lovi me, 

The fern and moss to croe]) acTt>S'>, 

And the elm tree for our king! 

Nay, stay! 1 wish 1 vrerc an elm tin*, 

A great lofiy elm tier, with guru leaves gay! 
The wmds would set them dancing, 

1 he sun and moonshine glance in. 

And birds woukl house among the boughs. 
And sweetly sing! 

Oh --no! I wish I were 
a robin, 

A robin or a lillle wren, 
every\vli(‘re to go ; 

Through forest, held 
or garden, 

And ask no leave or 
paidon, 

Till winter comes with 
icy thumbs 
To rutile up our wing, 

Well-teJlI Wheic 
should I fly to. 

Where go to sleep in tJie 
dark W’ood or dell? 

Before a day was over, 

Home comes the lover, 

For mother's kiss, — 
sweeter this 
Than any other thing 1 
William Allingham. 
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NoU - — This is anotlier gay singing game. 
The cliild pretends to be first — "A bright 
yellow primrose blowing in the spring." 
Alx)ve him wave the branches of the elm 
tree; he is encircled with moss and fern 
and visited by the wandering bee. On 
second thonglits, however, he would prefer 
to be the "great, lofty elm tree" itself, 
with leaves dancing in the wind — "And 
birds would house anK»ng tlie boughs." This 
idea sets him wishing to be a robin — "A 
robin or a little wren, everywhere to go." 
The drawback to a bird\s jolly life is the 
problem of finding a lodging place at night. 
So. before the day closes, the j)reteiidcd robin 
returns to liis human form and ends his wan- 
derings at home. Tlie childn?n will like to 
study the rhyme scheme of this poem, and find 
the words rhyming w’ith "across,” "boughs,” 
"thumbs” and “this.” Notice tliat winter is 
represented as a person "with icy thiimb.s.” 

What does the child wish to be first? 
Describe the pnnir(;se in the wood. Write 
down the lines describing tlie elm tree. Why 
<loes the child wish to be a bird? What 
makes him change his mind? What docs 
he finally think is best? W'hat would you 
wish to be, and wliy? 


29. SOLDIKKS 

We be tlic King's men, hale and hearty. 
Marching to meet one Biionafiarty; 

If he won't sail, lest the wind should blow, 
We shall have marched for nothing, 01 
Right fol-lol! 

We be the King's men, hale and hearty. 
Marching to meet one ]3uoiiai)art3’; 

If he be sea-sick, says "No, no!” 

W^e shall have marclicd for nothing, 01 
Right ful-loll 

We be the King's men, hale and hearty. 
Marching to meet one Buonaparty; 

Never mind, mates; we'll be merry, though 
We may have marched for nothing, O ! 

Right fol-lol 1 

Thomas Hardy, 


Note , — ^The finest marches are played by 
military bands, walking at the heads of 
their regiments. "Soldiers” is a jolly 
marching song, suitable for singing when 
playing at soldiers. It was supposed to be 
sung by the king's men when they were 
preparing to fight the great French general 
Napoleon Buonaparte, who was threatening 
to invade England by cros.sing the Channel 
with his army in a fleet of flat-bottomed boats. 
The invasion, however, never took place. 
It will be necessary for a clear understanding 
of the poem to tell the children about this 
proposed invasion. The rhythm of the poem 
is very marked and is intensified by re})eti- 
tion “ 

"We be the King's men, hale and hearty. 
Marching to meet one Buonaparty.” 

Similarly, the last lines and the n^frain, 
"Right fol-lol,” emphasise the tread of a 
body of men. 

Thomas l lardy w^as one of England's great- 
est poets and novelists. He was a native of 
Dorsctsliirc, and the scenes of bis novels w’ere 
confined to Wessex, his home-province. An 
a young man, he studied archil octure. All 
of his novels attain a ver^^ higli level of 
imjiginative and technical excellence, but 
some people think that they are surpassed 
by Ill's poetry. His best work is The Dynasts, 
an epic-drama finished in 190S, "a noble con- 
tribution to world literature.” Tess of the 
lyUrhcrvilles is the most famous of his 
noveds. Running through all las work is a 
note of fatalism, a tragic recognition of the 
futility of human life w^hich he sees as some- 
thing "pitiably transient against the eternal 
impassivity of nature.” 

Of what docs the music of this poem make 
you think? Who w^as " Buonaparty ” ? Why 
did the soldiers sing — "We shall have 
marched for nothing, 01 ”? Which wwd 
rhymes with "Buonaparty”? Wliich linos 
arc repeated in the poem? What is the naiiie 
of the poet? The children will like to march 
round the room while reciting the poem. 
There is a blackboard sketch of Buona- 
parte’s hat on i)age 241. 
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30. Choose Your Calling 

How would you like to be a farmer's boy? 
Ridmg on a marc. 

Carting in the hay. 

Ploughing with a pair, 

Grooming down the bay, 

Ilocing through the loin. 

Minding solemn (ows, 
armg crows at morn. 

Feeding of the sows. 

Sowing, mowing, it aping Hoy ^ 

What a ]olly life for a fanner's l)o\ 1 

Ifow would you like to l)C a joint i s l)o\ 
‘-awing up tlie pint , 

Planim: at the deal. 

Makin^^ windows liiu 
I liming round the wlicti, 

TTanimding the nail*, 
lioiing with tlie bract, 

1 i\ing up tlu laiN, 

J i( ttiiig wooden la< c 
(Tluiiig, glaring nailing lIo\ • 

\\ h It a jolh lift for a joinc r s hov ’ 

ilow would you like l(» Ik i gnuu ^ ho\ ^ 
Standing in a store, 

( utfiiig up the ham 
-'Wi tping round the llooi, 

Si ihng pounds «)f jam, 

Writing down the bill, 

J ying up the me, 
e lianging from the till, 

Sljoulmg out tilt prn t 
I alkiiig, '^iniiiTig, bowing Hov ’ 

\\ hat a jolly lift' for a grocci s hov * 

How would you like to bo a hLic ksinith s 
hoy ^ 

1 unnng up your slec\ t s. 

Knocking out a shoe, 

Hammeiing with tvisc, 
hitting hoises tiuc, 

Blowing out the &f>nks, 

Mending iron pots 
Having merry larks, 

Making hoops for tots. 


Knocking, blowing, mending -Hoy* 

What a jollv life foi a blat ksmith's boy * 

By ptrmt^^wn. 

Nott This IS T. tint jKiein for a boy to 
recite, as it i> full of spint and eiietg\\ The 
shoit lines pioducc an olhtt of biiskncss 
and action. “ Wooden latt is a inttajdior, 
siiggestmg a compaiisoii ht tween fittwork 
and late. Ploughing with a “pan' is, of 
course, a p.in of hoists, “deal ' is i piece 
of sawn fii or junc wood, a “brait" is a 
rc\ol\ing toed foi hoiing, “gla/iiu" is 
tovering a ]>amt(d sin fin* with a thin coit 
of a thifcioiit tianspaunt eoloiii to modifv 
the tone I lu c on< hiding line s ot tlic slan/as 
snmmarist then iiuhvidiial all* k t ions the 
first IS but 7 \ lad full of In sh an tJ 
se»eoncl is can till, delicate ami m imjail itivt ; 
the third is •‘Ui\« irul politt , ind the tonith 
stiong, ai 1 i\t in I 1101 >\ 

What things an dont by i fir n» j bo> ^ 
Wh\ doe‘> a joint i s l)o\ liivt 1 jolls hfc 
Whv nni'-t a groitis bn^ talk smil* iiid 
bow^ Wliat woik IS done b\ i dI u K ainlli's 
l)t)\ ^ It you hid lo choose \oui calling out 
(d these loin v\iich would \ou likt to bt , 
anti wli\ What makes tins a jollv poMii^ 


JJ 111! I Mkil 

I J) the an \ inoniit nn, 
flown the ru'^liy id 11 
Wv daien't gti a hnntiid 
1 ji fear of little iiit n 
W < e folk, good foU 
Irooping all togothci 
Gre'ui jcit 1 et, ltd i ap 
And white owl's fcatht* f 

Down along tho roc ky dioH 
Some in ike their homt , 
Thev h\e on tiisjw j^mcakts 
Of yellow tide foam 
Some in the reeds 

Of the black moiintani like 
With frogs for the watch -dogs. 
All night awake. 
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Uigli on the hill-top their children such strange stories about 

The old King sits; those tiny people that they are afraid to 

ITo is now so old and gray, venture — 

He s nigh lost his wits. 

With a bridge of white mist " Up the airy mountain, 

( olumbkill he crosses Down the rushy glen,” — 

On his stately jemmeys 

From Sliovcleagiio t(» Rosses; in case they meet the "wee folk.” Some, 

Or going up with music they say, live on the rocky shores by the 

On starry nights, sea, and others on the reedy margin of the 

lo sup with the Queen mountain lake. Their king is very old and 


Of the gay Not them Lights. 

rJiey stole little Bridget 
For seven years long; 

When she came dovm again 
Her friends were all gone. 

They took her lightly back. 

Between tlie night and nioiiow, 

Ihey thought tliat she was fast asleep. 
But she was dead wdth sonuw». 

'1 hey have kept her evci since 
Deep within the lake. 

On a bed of flag leaves. 

Watching till she wake. 

By the craggy hill-side, 

Thiough the mosses bate, 

Ihey have planted thorn-tiecs 
Foi jdeasme here and there 
Is any man so daring 
As dig them up in spite. 

He .shall find their sharpest thoiiis 
In his bed at night. 

Up the air> mountain, 

Down the rushy glen. 

We daren't go a-hmiting 
For fear of little men; 

Wee folk, grxid folk, 

Tiooping all togcllier; 

Gicon jacket, led cap, 

And white owd's foalhci ! 

William Allingham. 

Note . — "The Fairies” is a poem full of 
music with light, dancing, fairylike rhythm, 
and describes tlie little men who live among 
mountains near the seashore. Parents tell 


grey, but still goes journeying across the 
hilltops on bridges of mist, to visit the 
Queen of the Northern Lights. One little 
girl, Bridget, was stolen by the fairies, who 
kept her for seven years. When she returned 
"her friends were all gone” and she died 
of a broken heart. Any man who dares to 
interfere with the fairy thorn-trees planted 
"by the craggy hill-side” will be pimi.shed 
by finding thorns in his bed. 

All this dainty gossip is told in sweet, 
musical words and phras(‘v> — "airy mouii- 
lain,” "rushy glen,” "wee folk,” "crispy 
pancakes,” "yellow tide-foam,” "craggy 
lull-side,” "cold, starry niglils.” Th^ picture 
painted of the fairies is a fascinatiiig one. 
They luam about in little tioops all dressed 
alike — 

" Green jacket, red cap. 

And while owl's feather.” 

'fheir homes are vividly sketched and 
coloured. Their slatelj* old king who lias 
"nigh lost hib wits” is a reverend figure. 
They arc mischievous to steal little cluidien, 
and spiteful towards meddling people; but 
still they are "wee folk, good folk,” and 
charm the hearts of young and old. 

Write down lines describing the fairies. 
What kind of music does the poetry make? 
W'here do the fairies live? Tell all you know 
about the Fairy King. Write the story of 
little Bridget. Which lines show that the 
fairies are spiteful? Wiitc a line with colour 
in it. What are the fairies' "watch-dogs”? 
Wliat would you do if you met the "wee 
folk”? 
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Coconut Paim (Ihf Caravan^ 
Sbutilbcock (Ihe Opposite Side) 


Whale (Ihe Caravan) 

Cowslip (A Song of the Ghi»en\wav Child) 


A shoil l)iot;rapli\ of tin fainotis Vutorian 
jhhI f^oid Icnnysoii is f^ivoii m Volume VI. 

I he following' siinph account will serve 
loi the cliiiflien\ introduction to this 

so< lion. 

One of the greatest J nijlMijioets was Allied 
Itniivson, uho bccaiue Lord leimyson, 
lie was born in a couiitiy Kctoiy in Lincoln- 
slim, in the v<-ai While he was only 

a schoolboy, he lirlped his bi other to write 
a book <if poeliy. lie wrote tli( lust book 
of poems that wcie his \<iy own W’hile he 
was at college, and anotlui one soon alter 
leaving collcgi. 

Some peo]>lc wilting m the papers said 
that they did not like Jus poetry. But he 
did not sulk ab'>ut this, oi give up in despair 
and say that he would never wiitc any more 
[M^etry, as some people might have done. 
He tiled very hard to make his poems 
better. He learned all he could, especially 
about the sun, moon and stars, and the 
beautiful things on the earth. And he tried, 
too, to choose his words more and more 


carefully. He w’orked hard for fen vevs, 
and when he was tJuity-thrie years of age 
he pul>lished some more j^oems lliose weie 
so beautiful that people then said that he 
was the gieatest living po(‘t, and a few years 
later he was made Poet Laureate. Tennyson 
must have been very glad that he had tried 
so haid to succeed. 

He lived for many yeais in the Isle of 
Wight, and if you go thens you may see a 
noble stone ctoss near the top of one of the 
high cliffs not far from a place called Lresh- 
water. That cross marks the spot where 
Tennyson used to sit or stand every day, 
gazing out over the sea, or looking down 
on the trees in his own garden on the other 
side of the cliffs. 

Tennyson was one of the finest-looking 
men in the world. He was very tall, and 
he had a great shock of lough, dark hair; 
bright, laughing, hazel eyes, and a musical 
voice. 

Tennyson was always seeking for beautiful 
words, and trydng to fit them together to 
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make sweet-sounding music. In the poem 
called *'The Brook," you will see how 
Tennyson chose words to sound like running 
water. 

32. The Brook 

I come from haunts of coot and hern, 

1 make a sudden sally, 

And sparkle out among the fem, 

To bicker down a valley. 

By thirty hills I Ixurry down, 

Or slip between the ridges. 

By twenty thorps, a little town. 

And half a hundred bridges. 

Till last by Philip’s farm I flow 
To join the brimming liver: 

For men may come and mtm may go. 
But I go on for ever. 

I chatter over stony wa>s, 

In little sharps and trebles, 

I bubble into eddying bays, 

T babble on the pebbles. 

W'lth many a curve my banks 1 fret 
By many a field and fallow. 

And many a fairy foreland set 
With willow-weed and mallow. 

I chattt'i , cliatter, as I flow 
To join the brimming livei : 

For men may come and men ina}" gc). 
But 1 go on for ever. 

I wind about, and in and out. 

With here a blossom sailing, 

And here and there a lusty trout. 

And here and there a grayling 

And here and there a foamy flake 
Upon me, as I travel 

With many a silvery waterbreak 
Above the golden gravel. 


And draw them all along, and flow 
To join the brimming river: 

For men may come and men may go. 
But I go on for ever. 

I steal by lawns and gias^}' plots; 

I slide by hazel c overs ; 

T move the sweet forg(*t -me nots 
That glow for happy loveis. 

I slip, I slide, I gk»om, I glance. 

Among my skimming swallows, 

I iijtike till' netted sunbeani dance 
Against my sand} shalkms. 

1 miiimm iindci moon and stais 
111 biambly wildtTnesscs; 

I linger by iiiy shingiy b.iis; 

I loiter round my ci esses; 

And out again 1 cuive and floM 
To join the bumming iivcr: 
tor men ma}' <*orne and men go, 
But 1 go on foi ever 

Lord 1 cntiyson. 

The Brook" is part ol 0 longi'i 
work describing the inmaie>> of PJulip 
Willows' farm " whore brook and river 
meet." Along the margin of the brook the 
jx>et and his friend Edmujid as youths wvie 
wont to stroll, stopping at th(‘ farm foi a 
cliat witli old Pliilij) and his daughter 
Katie- - 

" Her eyes a l»ashful azure, and liei h ur 
In gloss and hue the chestnut." 

}^y the brook tlu' two friends parted — 

" 1 to the East 

And he for Italy- too late— t<*o late." 

They never met again, loi Edmund died in 
Italy, and when the jxjct returned later to 
the brook, old Philip too was dead, and 
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Katie had gone to Australia So he sat on 
a stile — 

Boining o*ci the brook 
A tonsuK d hr ad m middJc age foilom"— ■ 

when suddenly a mudtn approached, and 
stood waiting to 

“ Her eyr s a ba^^hful a/iiio, and htr hair 
In gloss and hue the dicstnut '* 

Questioning her m wondcimtnt the poet 
discovered that she was Katie’s dnightei, 
Katie and her two i In'drcn h «d n turned fiom 
Australia and iKiuglit the firm tint old 
Pluhp had tenanted So the poet received a 
heaity welccmie tliere 

Jlie stan/as of “Ihe Biook ' prep out 
here and there in the narrative ]ust as the 
sparkling water gndies up m the green 
meadows "The Riook" is full of the 
mu«iic of a stream music euniimgly made 
by the skilful use rif ononntopoe tic words, 
alliteration and smooth I j nimiiiig rhythm 
The biook begins as a little runnel among 
the quiet hiunts of coot and hem Coot" 
are swimming and diving buds, and "heron" 
are long-legged wading biKls see blaek 
board sketches on page* -^41 ) As the volume 
of the brook increases so its pace quickens 

" By thirt} hills I hurry down. 

Or slip betwee ri the ridges ' 

Contrast "the bnmnung nvoi ' with the 
descripti<»n of the biook m the third stan/a, 
and note the delicate allitc ration m the 
lines 

" By many a he Id and fallow. 

And many a faiiy foreland " 

The brook's "forelands" arc very tiny com- 
pared with those overlooking the sea, so 
they aie delightfully described as "fairy" 
The frequent repetition suggests the etermty 
of the miming water 

" Men may come and men may go. 

But I go on for ever " 


"Fallow" rs uncultivated land; a "thorp" 
IS a village or hamlet, "eddymg bays" 
are small whrrlpools; " willow-weed " or 
willow-herb is a plant that generally grows 
near water, and has willowlike leaves and 
pale purple flowers, "mallow" is a plant 
with a hairy stem and leaves, and purple 
flowcis 

Let the children repeat the following 
woids, trying to show the meanings by the 
sounds — " chatter," " bicker," " sparkle," 
'bubble," "babble" "pebble," "slide," 
"murmui," "lingti ” Several words in the 
ix>t m will nc ed to be c xpl lined but explana- 
tions should not be labour c d, 01 the delightful 
inusir will b( sjjoilt for the ehildien 

A^hat does llie music of this poem suggest 
to you^ Write out the stan/a which sounds 
like water running over stones Ihiw is the 
river (hifeient fioni th* biook-* Whcic do 
the brook and iivti mcet^ ^\hlt lints m 
the poem aie repeated * How long does the 
brook go on jimmng^ 


3^ ClvMUI SoNC. 

\\ h it does httlf biiche s »\ 

In hci mst at jHt p of day'' 

T f t ne ily, says little biichc , 

Mother, If t me fly away 
Birdie, rest a little longer, 

I ill the httlf wnngs an stronge 1 
So sJie rests a little longer. 

Then ‘he the s away 

\\ hat does little baby say 
In her be d at peep uf day^ 

Baby says, like little budie. 

Let me rise and fly away 
Baby, sleep a little longer, 

1 ill the httle limbs arc stronger. 

If she sleeps a little longer. 

Baby too shall fly away 

lord r envy son 

Note — ^"Cradle Song" has a lively rhythm 
as of a young thing wide awake and liynng 
to throw ofl restramt. The short hnes are 
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suggestive of quick movement, and the 
language is carefully chosen to fit the little 
creatures it describes. The constant repetition 
of "little" emphasises the helplessness of 
the baby bird and child — "little birdie,” 
"little wings,” "little longer.” "little baby.” 
"little limbs.” There is music in the repe- 
tition : 

" ‘ Let me fly.' says little birdie. 

‘ Mother, let me fly away.’ ” 

Notice the beauty of phrasing in "peep of 
day,” "rest a little longer,” "sleep a little 
longci.” Many words and phrases in the 
first stanza recur in the second, as notes 
of music are repeated in a song. This cradle 
song is not of the usual kind, suggestive of 
a mother rocking her child to sleep; on the 
contrary it is the awakening of the little 
one, eager and full of life, at the "peep of 
day.” 

Wliicli word in this poem is often repeated.^ 
What does the birdie say to its mother? 
What dues the mother say to the birdie? 
What does "peep of day” mean? Wliat 
does mother tell her baby in the early 
morning^ Where is the ba])y when the 
mother is talking? Why is the ixKJm called 
"Cradle Song”? 


34. Sweet and Low 

Sweet and low, sw'oet and low, 

Wind of the western soa, 

Low, low, breathe and blow, 

Wmd of the western sea ! 

Over the rolling waters go. 

Come from the dying m.ion, and blow. 
Blow him again to me ; 

Wliile my little one, while my pretty one, 
sleeps. 

Sleep and rest, sleep and rest. 

Father will cr;me to thee soon; 

Rest. rest, on mother's breast. 

Father will come to thee soon ; 


Father will come to his babe in the nest. 
Silver sails all out of the west 
Under the silver moon; 

Sleep, my little one, sleep, my pretty one, 
sleep. 

Lord Tennyson. 



Note . — One of Tennyson's longer jxjeins is 
called "The Princcvss.” It describes a college 
for women from which all men w*. re debarred 
entry on pain of death. Princess Iila was 
the Principal, and her aim was iu c<lucate 
her sex to equality with the male sex. She 
had been betrothed in childhood to a neigh- 
bouring piince, and in older to gam access 
to her, he disguised himself as a woman, 
and, with two friends similarly disguised, he 
was enrolled as a college student. In the 
story of their betrayal and the c<»nsequeiiees 
Tennyson exi>ressea his views on w<»man's 
place and mission. 

" One 

Not leaniecl, save 111 gracioiLs household 
wajs, 

. . , Interpret ei lietwoen the Gods and 
men.” 

"liie Princess” is divided into sections, 
each ol which is introduced by a song. One 
of tliese is "Sweet and I-ow ” It is sung to 
her babe by a woman whose husband is 
sailing home "out of the west.” There is a 
gentle rocking in the rhythm. The words 
are soothing and quiet — "sweet and low,” 
"sleep and rest” — and the repetition and 
alliteration add to the ciooriing sleepiness 
of the song. A gentle blowing sound is 
suggested by the alliteration in — ^"Wind of 
the western sea.” "Babe in the nest” is a 
metaphor implying a comparison between 
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thr sleeping child and a baby bird. This 
poem li«is Iken set to music by Sir Joseph 
Ihiiiib^, and is probibly his most popular 
coiw|x>sition 

\Vlio IS singing this song? Where is baby’s 
f itlifi * Ot what docs tlie music of the lines 
unimd you? Write down words which 
diould be said scjftly Which Ime has the 
gentle blowing of the wind in il? Little 
groups of words aie calif d phrases Winch 
phi CISC reminds ^ou of a rough sea? Why 
ait the shi])<* sills called "silver sails"? 
With what IS tlip babv in its cradle com 
piled Which an \our favourite lines? 
( Jlie childicn will like to repeat suth phrases 
as -"dying moon, ' * rolling waters " "silver 
sails," "bitathe and blow ) 


j*) fur (JwL 

W ht n c lun homt ind light is ( ome, 
And dew is cold upon the giound, 

And flu f ir-( ff stn uii is dumb, 

\nd the whunng sail goes lound 
And tho whimng sul goc^ lound, 

Alont and warming his five wits, 

Ihe white owl m the btUiy sits 

Wh« n imrry niilkniaid'^ clitk the latch. 
And laiel) sine IK the new mown hav 
Anel the cock liath sung beneath the thateli 
Iwiee t»r thrue his roundelay, 

I wiee e>r thrice his loundelay, 

Alont ind wanning his five wits. 

The white owl m the Inlfiy sits 

lord linnyson 



Noi^ — " Ihc Owl" IS a tiny song describing 
the daybreak Its details reveal a close 


observation of Nature Alone m the belfry 
sits the white owl, "warmmg his five wnts" 
and legal dful of the signs of morning He 
sees light spread over the land from the 
east. The cats run home, the earth is cold 
with dew, the nver is silent, wafts of scent 
float up from the new-mown hay, the milk- 
maids enter the cowsheds, and two sounds 
only fill the air — the whirr of the mndmill's 
sails and the crowing of the cock The 
lepeated lines in each stanza emphasise 
their echoing noise amid the surrounding 
quiet riit "belfry" is a space wheie the 
liells are hung m a chmeh tower 

Palgrave said that Tennyson's work lay 
"somewhere betwein that of Viigil and 
bliakespeaie, having its portion in the 
mspiration of b)th' Shakesixart s song 
"Winter" compares in some resixets with 
Tennyson's song 'The Owl" Hu re is 
similaiity in rhythm, language and tvpt of 
observation Here is the fii^t stinra of 
‘ Winter" 

" When Kicks hang b\ the w ill 
And Dick tht shepherd bluws la 
And lorn bears logs into the hail 
And milk comes Iro/cn home in pail. 
When blood is nipt, and w ivs bt loul, 
Ihen nightly sings the staring owl 
Fuwhoo* 

luwhit* tuwhool Aineiiynou* 

While gica*-y Joan doth keel tlie pd ' 

Other poems by lord lenn\-on in this 
volume are "Ihe Bee and the 1 lower ' and 
"Ihe riiroslle , (see Nos if and iS, *Of 
blowers and Buds ) 

Whore does the owl live? Which word 
describes the noise made by the wmJmill's 
sails? Which woid describes the music of 
the cock’s crow? By what signs does the owl 
know that inommg has come? Which lines 
describe the owl? When docs an owl sleep? 
Which lines in the poem suggest noise? 
Which words rhyme with "come," "hay," 
"wits' ? 

It will be advisable to tell the children 
why the owl is called wise 
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BUC>NAPARrE*S Hm (Soii>iiis) 

Windmill (Ihp Owi) 


»— VOL. 2 


Hlron ('I \ i- Brooiv) 
Coot (The Brook) 
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SIX NOTABLE PICTURES FOR ORAL 
AND WRITTEN COMPOSITION 


1. THE PRINCESS AND THE PROG 



/ rom th4 ptciur* by W R Sytuouh ] 


The pRiNcibs and the Prog 


Ptmtuibn of the Bradjoni Art GiMtry, 
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1 ET the cliildicn examine the picture 
(No. 140 in the portfolio) in silence, 
-^and then invite tliem to tell all they 
can about it. 

What is the title of the picture^ Wiat is 
a princess? Do you know the name of a 
princess? What is a piinrc^ Docs the pi in- 
cess in the picture look like a princess ol 
to-day? Describe the diess ot the pnneoss 
in the picture? What is the name of the fur 
on her cloak ^ At what is the piinccss look- 
ing? What lb resting beside the frog? On 
what IS the jinncess silting? Is the fount am 
einptv 01 full of water? Where docs tne 
water (oine from? What is the metal hgute 
meant to lepreseiit'^ Does the jnclurc show 
smiimei 01 wmtci? What are the nanus of 
the birds in the picture? At what tinir of 
the year do we see swallows'* What arc the 
swallows doing? 

STORY 

One -uiumei e\ tiling a pi ituoss was ]>la\ ing 
with i gohUn btdl 111 tlio pala< c gardens. 
( lo'jt* bv a fount un ]*nun.<l out spirkhiig 
w it<T. Sh(» I blew lid golden ball lu the air 
and t 111 d it it agiiii, laiighiiig ]<'\onsl\ a> it 
gl( allied in the e\eniiig siiushiiii*. At last she 
tossed it so tai that she tould not tatch it. 
llie ball Tolkd to the (dge ol the iountain, 
and s tnk into the WMtd 

1 he ptirue-is 1 in to the fouii.am iiid g«t/i d 
in, looking for her ti( isuie, out the watei 
was so deep that shf i oulil not see th bot- 
tom She buist into tiais Just then freg 
put In-j head out of the waO 1 , sit on thf idge 
of the Iountain and spoke to be‘i in a croaking 
\oice. “I'riiieess, why do ^ou weep?* he 
asked, 

“Because 1 have dioppeil nj> golden ball 
into thfc fountain and cannot gel it b 1 /' 
Sfjbbed she. 

“If I fetch it for vou/' said the frog, “will 
you love me and let me live with yon? May 
I cat fioin your golden plite and drink tiom 
your golden cup? ‘Vill you let me sleep at 
night upon your silicen pillow? “ 

'‘What a horrid frog I “ thought the 


princess. "Ah! but he'll never be able to 
get into the palace; and I do so want my 
golden ball." She shivered as she looked at 
him, and then said, “Very well, I promise 
what you ask." 

Ihe frog dived under the water and soon 
came u]> again rallying the golden ball m 
his mouth. Ihe princess seized the ball, and 
without a word of thanks lan back to the 
pilare. 

“IVincess, piincess, take me with you!" 
(ailed the frog 'Ihe u igrateful pinuess paid 
110 heed, howevei, aiul lan on till she was 
safe 1\ inside the p iLu e. 

lhat evening, as tin piiiu(s& wa'^ (atuig 
her supper, tlieie was a sfruige noise, 
tap-lap, ta])-tap, as if sonu one weic < oimng 
up the niaible stiinaso. Hup Iheie came a 
gentle kno< k at the door. 

“Cio and s(»e who it is, 1113 deal," said the 
king to his daugho r. 

llu pniKcss opened the door and looked 
out i lu le on the landing sat tlH‘ frog, whom 
she lifid <juitf foi gotten 

“ K( cp war p? omise, ])iiiu es^ lie < roak<‘d. 

‘ Oh no* 110 ^" eiied tlu piiiu es> Slu ..-hut 
the door in haste, and went buk to I«ej 
suppe r 

“Who was it, riu Utai " a-»k(d the king. 

“ J lu le IS a boiribk littli fiog at tlie (looi . ’ 
she ie])lied “lU* b'tHicd iny ball out ot the 
fountain toi nu , arul now lu says th<it 1 have 
pronuail lie m i\ ta! out of my j>lale and 
dunk out (it iny ( up aid slee]> to night 011 
inv pillow 

“A pioupsi is a ])Toniis( said tlu Ling 
“Daughter, \ou must let tlu frog (ome m “ 

I he dooi was opeiu d, and the frog hoppi <1 
up to the pniuiss'. H1.111 “Lift me up, lift 
me u})," he cro.iktd. 

Ihe |imuss was obligcul to pu k Inm up 
between lu i iingei and thunib, and plate him 
on the table. 

“Now push your golden pLite iicai me sr» 
that we may cat together," said the frog. 

When he had e.iten, he said, “Tilt >our 
golden cup that 1 may diink/' 

The jirmcess was in tears, but she had to 
keep her word. 
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When boiltime ( iii'c she famed the frog 
lip to h(i l)cdt(K»in whdt ht slept all night 
(»ului llkf U 

\ss)f>i i‘-di\hglit» un< the fiog jiiinjK: d 
nil ttu b((i hnppfd < low list iiis iiid out 
throiigli tht j)ili(i door Ih h gone 
lliouglit the jiiUKi s )ovlull\ 1 shill be 
til uhle 1 HO inoK I V tl f hitilul dc itiiic 
Shi w !•» mM ikdi h wt \d I h il niglit it 
sHppci tiiiK then f iriK t ip tap up 

til* stills ind tiu gdith kruH k < n tli( d kji 
O iue molt the piiruess w i Inued to allow 
the fr^t, to i It tiniM her jilite elniik Iroin 
hd dip ukI Itcp eui hfi ilktii pillow In 
the inoiiuii^ lie we iit e ill i"* be lore and e line 
the third night i uhi il to shire lui fond, 
hti thnik Liid lid l*ed 

On the fourth intiiniiij. when the pniieess 
woke '■ht found i h ludsnint \e)uug ]>iine< 
st rnding it the lu lel ol In r heel She oiwrie d 
wide her him. e\(s Tiid f i/e.d it luin in 
w one Id 

I in j)iuiee s he s ud 1 itn the troi 
liom the lount u i \ spite tul wit h eh in^e d 
me into a lie s itid the spell could not he 
broke n until i print i r>s sh >ulel t ikt me from 
the fount uii iiul let me shire hei heel f u 
thiee ni hts \iu have bioken tlie spell at 
list 1 love >ou Will \ou he iiiv hnde and 
eorne iv\ iv with me to niv kin^^deini'' 

()h\es 1 will *■ u<l the juineess e illirm 
for her iniidens to diess lid qiuiklv When 
she weiii downtiii'i he loimd the 1 lo^ 
Ihmce iw iitiiig her \ ‘])kn hd cou h stood 
it the eltieir anel giilv dres ed seiv int> 
gte'cle d the 11 piiine uid piine e ss w ith h ippv 
smile > llu km, and epiee?!! give then 
blessing 1 he bi ul il p iir scateel the inse Iv e s in 
the CO le h J he eon hin in ci u ke d his whip 
\\vi> went the hoises, iiid the I log Piiiiee 
with his lovelv piimess set ejiit leu home 

Qinsiions to Jolluu ^he ^totv Idling It 
lo an exeellent plan to follow the telling of 


a story to a class by asking a number of 
questions on it By this plan the teacher 
Will diseover wliether the ehiJdrtn have been 
piling full atUiition to the reaeling the 
teacher will be able to ascertain whethei any 
patts ol the story have not been thorouglily 
iineUrstood also it will then be possible to 
< \pliin the meanings of my dilficult wends 
or j)hi ise s 

Such epiestions as tiie following have not 
Iredi q pended to all the stones, but the 
tel hd vmU hud no fhllKult> in framing 
them 

At whit time ol the \c ir did the princess 
see the frog*^ \\ h\ was tli( primes gl id to 
see the lio^ Whit inidc the frog t rlk to 
the piiiuess'' Whit did the lio^ si\ it would 
tlo lor hd Whit did tlu ])rmce s hive to 
l>ioinise the llo^^'' Wliitdnlthe prnifes'* sa\ 
to herself when the lioc said Will vou love 
me ind let na li\e with voii'* WluL did 
the ptmcc s do lueetlv the Irot bi ought her 
K,olde.n bill emt e>J thi watei*' Whil did the 
froj < dl out IS tin pnmes^ i in bu k tf> tlu 
pilue*^ WmudKlthe pi me ess he it i sti irij^e 
tipping it the door-^ Whf>tollthe princes^ 
t > o])en Llie door Whit di I the Jio iv to 
the jinnet’-s vvlien he opdn d tlu elooi ** 
W li it did the pi in t -.s 1 1\ to the fn*g ^ W h it 
did the king ^€i\ to the ]>rinfess when slie 
told him ibout the fnv getting lur bill out 
e)f the fount lUi'' Whit haj>])iiied when the 
piinees-. ojidieel the eloor iguii'* 1 lom whit 
did the ])Tiiie( s anel the hug e it'' J roin 
whit did the \ dunk llfjw iiiiy we know 
thit the prinees-i did not like e iting and 
eltmking with the fmg*' Whit elid she do iit 
bedtime'' Wliit happened in the morning^ 
When did the fiog go to the pilace again? 
W h it li ippe lied on the four tli nioinmg? W hat 
elid the pimec si\ to the piinetss? Who had 
turned tlu jniiiee into i fiog? What ib a 
bride ? W li.i t is a c oac h? W hen did the bride 
and the I log Prince go? 
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2. OUR ANCnaiT WORD OF COORAOE: FAIR SAINT GEORGS 



From the picture by Georges Scott in the Paris Salon.) 

** Our Ancient Word of Courage, Fair St. George ” : 
The Patron Saint of England 


I ET the children examine the picture 
(No. 147 in the portfolio) in silence, 
and then invite* them to tell all they 
can about it. 

What is Saint George doing? What 
protects Saint George? Describe his armour. 


What is carried on his arm? On which arm? 
Why on the left? What is the use of a 
shield? What docs Saint George hold in his 
right hand? What protects his right hand? 
Is the lance straight in the picture? Wliy is 
the lance bent? What has Saint George 
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done with the lancc? (He has thrust it 
ihtough tlie ihagon's mouth and pinned him 
down to the ground.) Was this an easy 
thing to do? Look at Saint George again. 
With what else is Saint (icorge armed? 
How is the hilt of the sword sliaped^ (In 
the shape of a cross ) What does Saint 
George wear over his armour? Why does 
the cloak stream out behind him? (Because 
Saint George has rushed swiftly on the 
dragon, and the cloak flies back in the wind.) 
Of what colour is the saint's hair? (It is 
bright auburn in colour, and curling.) Wiat 
can you sec surrounding his head? (A halo 
or aureole.) What does this show? (That 
he is a saint.) What look is on the saint's 
face? (A look of stern dc^termination to 
conquer the dragon.) How docs it show 
this? (His brows are bent and frow'iiing, 
his blue eyes flash, his mouth is firmly 
closed, his face is rigid.) How does Saint 
George ride his horse at this moment? (He 
has ri.sen in the stirrups.) Why has he done 
this? (To have more power to pin the 
dragon down.) Describe the horse. (A 
laige wiiite horse, very powerful.) What 
is it doing? (In the act of springing over 
the dragon. Describe its trappings. (They 
are of red leather ornamented with gold.) 
What do you see over his hind quarters? 
Of what is the saddle cloth made? (It looks 
like red velvet fringed with gold.) Describe 
the dragon, (lie is black and scaly like a 
reptile, he has four feet each with five 
wicked-looking sharp claws, and a long 
scaly tail.) How do you know he can fly? 
(He has black wings looking like the wings 
ol a huge bat — ^very ugly.) Wliat sort of 
a head has the dragon? (A huge reptilc- 
lociking black head, ugly green eyes, huge 
gaping jaws witli immense teeth, long red 
tongue.) Why are you sure the dragon will 
die? (Because the lance has transited his 
head.) What can you see at the right 
hand comer of the picture? (A human 
skull and leg bone.) Why do you think the 
artist painted these close to the dragon? 
(They are symbols of death.) Of what is 
the dragon the symbol? (He is the symbol 


of the power of evil which must be destroyed 
by the power of good.) By looking at the 
picture tell about what time of the day the 
dragon was killed. (Near sunset.) How can 
you tell this? (The little clouds in the sky 
are painted with sunset coloms, and the 
light of the setting sun glows on the walls 
of the building near the centre of the picture. 
Does the sunlight fall on the castle on the 
left? (No, it is in shadow.) After looking 
all round the picture, tell if the scene looks 
like England. (There is shown a castle which 
is built in a diflercnt style from those that 
remain in England.) Wha* do you sec in 
the right hand bottom comer opposite the 
skulP (llie name Geofges Scott painted on 
a scroll ) Who do you think Georges Scott 
is? Docs a painter usually put his name 
on his picture? In what countiy is George 
spelled with an s at the end of the word? 
(Ill France it is wiitten Georges ) Do you 
think from this the artist is a Frenclimaii? 
(Yes, it is a French Christian name.) What 
country does the picture show peihaps? 
(l^robabJv hrance, especially as castles like 
the one painted on the left sire seen id 
France, uith towers like pepper pots ) 
Do you think his surname is French or 
British? (It io a British surname.) Where 
was the picture exhibited? (In the Pans 
Salon —the eqmvalent of the 
Academy in London ) 

STORY 

This stoi}^ was written moie than 
years ago by a famous English poet named 
Edmund Spenser. It is found, among others, 
in a long poem wliich tells of a Fairy Queen 
who had at her command twelve brave 
knights endowed with magic powers. At 
that time a fierce dragon was ravaging the 
land; his cmelty had forced a noble king 
and queen to take refuge in a tower sur- 
rounded by a wall of brass. This king and 
queen had one child, Una, who came to the 
court of the Fairy Queen, begging her to 
send one of her knights to rescue Una's 
parents. A youth, known as the Red-Cross 
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Knight, was given to her, and together they 
set out in search of the dragon. 

As Una and the Red-Cross Knight rode 
on their way they came near her father's 
wasted lands and tlie brazen tower in which 
her parents were imprisoned. 

"Dear Emight," said Una, "we are now 
conic where our peril must begin," and 
warning him that they might encounter 
the dragon at any moment she prayed him 
to be constantly on his guard. 

As she spoke, the maiden pointed out the 
tower, and at the same time a hideous roar 
tilled the air with horror. They looked up and 
bchekl the dragon stretched out on the sunny 
side of a hill. Ttic moment that the monster 
saw the knight s shining armour, he raised 
his great frame and hastened towards them 
as if delighting in the piospcci of fresh piey. 

Ihen tlie knight bad*' Una leave him and 
withdraw to a hill at a little distance, where 
she could watch the fight and yet be secuie 
ft<mi danger. The dreadful beast came on 
steadily, half walking, half fl>iug m lus 
haste. He coveied the ground quickly, .iiid 
as he went, cast a huge shadow over tlie 
w'asted land. 

As the dragon approached the knight, 
he I eared on higli his monstrous body, 
which looked the moic horrible that it was 
swollen with wrath and venom. It was 
coveied with brazen scales, so c]t)scly placed 
that nothing could jnerce then, and the 
diagon ahouk the scales until they sounded 
like the clashing of armour. He had wings 
which he spiead out lik'' great sail., and 
when these smote the aii, the clouds fled m 
tenor before them, and the heavens stood 
still in astonishment. Ills tail was twisted 
in a bundled folds, and lay over his scaly 
back, and when he unfolded its ^oils and 
displayed its full length, it swept the land 
behind lum for three fui longs. At its 
extremity were inserted two deadly stings, 
sharper than the sharpest steel. And still 
sharper and more cruel were liis claws, so 
cruel and ravenou, that all they touclied, 
and all they drew within their reach, suffered 
certain destruction. 


But most fearful of all was the dragon’s 
head. It had deep-set eyes, that burned 
with rage, and slione forth like shining 
shields; in his gaping jaw's were set three 
rows of iion teeth. From these trickled 
the blood of the creatines he had lately 
devoured, while from between his jaws 
issued clouds of smoke that filled the air 
with sulphurous stench. Such was the foe 
the Red-Cross Knight must face and con- 
quer. On came the dragon, laising his 
haughty crest, shaking his scales, and hasten- 
ing so joyously to the combat, that the 
knight inwardly quakc^d for fear. 

And now bt'gan the fiist of tliree days' 
moital stiiO". The Red-Cross Knight couched 
lus kinre and ran fici(el\ at his foe. The 
lance did not wound, but it ann(»yed the 
dragon: he turned aside, and as he turned, 
swept both the hoise luid its ruler to the 
ground. In a moment the knight had risen, 
and lenewcd the attack KVver before, 
although many a knight had fought with 
him, had the dragon felt such force in the 
aim of a foe, and yet the deadly thrusts 
glanced back liom his well-aimed btcast, 
leaving him uiihuit. 

Bui the knight's persistent attacks roused 
the monster's rage, lie spread his great 
wings, and lifting himself mto the air 
swooped dowm upon liis toe, and seized both 
horse and man in his riuel claws. He 
carried them an anow’s shoot, when their 
lieicc struggles obliged him to let them fall; 
and the kuight, putting the force of three 
men into : single blow, once more aimed 
his lance at the impenetrable srales. Again 
the blow glanced aside, but this time it 
glided close under the di agon's upraised 
wing, and tlieic inflicted so sore a woimd, 
that the mrmsttr, unaccustomed to pain, 
roaied aloud w^th a nf»ise like that of the 
ocean in a wintry stoim. 

The weapon stuck in the dragon's flesh, 
until he contrived to teai il out with his 
dawF, wheicupon black blood streamed 
forth fiom Ins wound, and flames of Are 
from his nostrils. In his rage, he flung his 
great tail about: it twisted round the 
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horse’s logs, and tin* steed in its effort to 
get fic’c only bocanio the moie entangled, 
and at length was foiced to throw the 
kiiiglit. Quickly lie arose, and laying hold 
of ins powerful swoid, struck the dragon a 
Mow that seemed as if it must piove 
fatal. Hut the hardened iron took little 
effect upon the still more hardened crest, 
although it fell \iith <l force that made the 
dragon raieful to avoid its blows. 

The knight grew angry when he saw his 
strokes of no avail, and struck again with 
great ci might, but the steel recoiled, leaving 
no maik wheic it had faihn 

Now the dragon wms sulfermg from the 
wound under his wing, and impatient of the 
pain, tried again to rise into the air. But the 
injured ^ing imjieded his effoit, and full 
of rage and disappruntinent, he uttered a 
roar such as had nevci before been heard, 
and once more sent out flames of fire. These 
came light into the face of the knight, and 
making their way through his aimour, 
burned him so sorely that he could haidly 
endiiie its wtight. F<uiit and weaiv, burned, 
and sore vith his wounds, WT»rn out with 
heat and toil, and with the veiy arms he 
bore, death seemed to him much easier than 
life. "Hut death will ru\cr come when 
n<*cds reipiiie," and his despaii well nigh 
cost him deal. 

The dragon, seeing his cliscoinfituic, turned 
upon him, and smiting iiim with his tad, 
felled him to the ground Vciy near, then, 
was the kniglit to the death he coveted. 
However, it so haj^peiud that, unknown to 
him, a well of rare virtue lay close by. Its 
waters could cure sicknesses, make the aged 
young, wash sinful crimes away, and even 
icstoie the dead to life. In the happy days 
before the accursed dragori had brought 
min to the land, it had bc'cn called the 
Well of Life ; and though he had defiled its 
sacred waters with innocent blood, it still 
retained many of its ancient virtues. Into 
this spring the knight fell. 

And now the sun licgan to set, and Una, 
w'atching from her hill, saw her champion 
fall, and saw, too, that the monster swelled 


out his proud breast, and clapped his great 
wings as if in victory. Little knowing the 
boon that had befallen her knight, the 
maiden grew very sad at heart, thinking 
all wras lost. No sleep was possible to her. 
With folded hands, on lowly knees, she 
spent the long anxious hours in earnest 
prayer. 

When morning came. Una arose and 
looked anxiously around to see if, haply, 
she might discover the wanior still alivo, 
for with the morning new hopes frequently 
arise. By and by, to her great joy, she saw 
him start up, all ficsh anc- invigorated by 
the powers of the wondrous well. The 
dragon was confounded at the sight, and 
knew not whether this was his foe of yester- 
day, or another come to take his place, 
when the knight uplifted his blight blade, 
and struck the monster a blow upon the 
skull, which wounded him in right earnest. 

Wliether the sword had receiv«*d sf‘me 
secret virtue from the waters of the well, 
or whether they had only mcicascd tho 
stiength of the knight’s uglit arm, none can 
tell, but never before had a Mow taken such^ 
effect on the ciuel monster. He yelk d aloud 
as if he W'ere a hundred lions all m one, he* 
tossed his great tail alolt, and sccnirgerl the 
air into a tempest, and flung about its 
mighty length, so that it overthrew high 
trees, and tore rocks into pieces Tlicn 
advancing his tail high above Ins liead, tlie 
dragon struck the knight and smote* him 
to the ground. The cnicl sting pieiced 
through his shield and fixed itself m las 
shoulder. ITicre it remained, causing him 
very severe pain. 

The knight was nearly overcome, but 
more mindful of the issues involved in the 
combat than of his own suffering, he rose 
and tried to free himself. Unable to loose 
the sting, and inflamed with wrath and 
anguish, he struck the dragon on the tail, 
and at one blow cut off five of the mighty 
joints. Deeply enraged, the creature thought 
to avenge himself once for all, and gathering 
himself up, feU fiercely on the knight's shield, 
and kept fast hold of it. 
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And now was the Red-Croas Knight 
teinbly encumbered. Three times he strove 
to release his shield from the dragon's clutch, 
and three times faded In despair he sum- 
moned his tiusty sword to his aid, and laid 
about vnili it so luthlessly that at length 
the creature wns forced to withdraw one 
foot in order to defend himself. Then the 
knight directed all his blows against the 
otlier foot, still fast fixed on the shield, until, 
b\ hai>pv fortune, the sword fell upon the 
dnkk joint and severed it. 

Ijpon this there buist forth fiom the beast 
isuch smiiko and flames and brimstone as 
to dim tlu‘ liglit of heaven itself and fone 
the waiiior to retreat, lest he should be 
bcoiclicd alive As he did so, his "weary 
feet slipped, and he fell down, sore terrihcd 
with the dr Old of shame. 

Now it chanced that close by wlioie he 
fell there grew a goodly tree, lidui with 
di)plcs Gieat viitiie had belonged to this 
trte, an<l even now there tnckled forth from 
it \ stream of balm th.it fell on tlu ground 
ind w.iterc<l it as if with dew Ihis little 
dicam imp II ted life and long he.dth to 
ill whom it benefited, and into its soothing 
.)Ower the knight fell, on this, the close of 
Llic second day's fight 

Oiue more his life was saved, for the 
liagon, who was of death and darkness, 
land not appn>acli aught life-gi\ing. And 
now the daylight began to fade, and Una, 
seeing her loid again tall and lie motionless, 
mowing not that he lay in thi* healing 
jdlrn, was once mcjrc stiirkcn with sole 
iffnght, and watrhed and prayed for him 
ill through the weary darkness. 

When mornmg again dawmed Una saw 
lei knight arise healed and refreshed, ready 
or renewed combat. And the dragon, who 
lad lain waiting foi the day that he might 
iestroy him, grew afraid when he beheld 
11s foe as fiesh as if he had not fought at all. 
'^eveitheless, he advanced, full of his 
vonted pride and rage, with jaws wide open, 
liinkmg to devour his foe at the first 
mcounter. 

But the knight was prepared to meet 


him; thrusting liis keen lance between 
the monster's open jaws, he ran it thumgh 
his mouth, and wounded him with a moital 
wound. Then the diagon tell, and as he 
feU the earth groaned as if unable to support 
his weight. And the valiant knight hinisclf 
trembled, so huge and hideous did the 
slain dragon look. 

Una, who had seen all from lici hill, daied 
not at first approach, but at length hnding 
that the Imge mass inide no movement, 
she shook otl her tenor, .iiid, di awing luai, 
saw that the teinble monster w.is indeed 
dead Then praising God, sh<‘ thanked her 
brav-e chainjnon loi the gieat dclivciaiKe 

I he sun had seaicelv^ use 11 above the 
eastern he^n/on. when the watehman v\ho 
stood on the battlements ot the bra^em 
tower, Siaw the last breath ot the' monster 
fade avvav, anel knowing then that the 
dragem was do id, shoute*! out the glad 
tidings 

The king hciird the shout, and rose in 
joyful haste, although tor Ins feebleness he 
could not make much spi'cd. and locked 
forth to see if the tiding*- wen indeed tine. 
When he found that they wen, lie eemi- 
mandeei tlK* brazen gate, long closed, tc» bo 
thrown open, and peace and joy to be* pro- 
claimed throughout the laiiel foi the di.igon 
was slain ^ Fheii the tiunijHt^ sounde'd the 
happy victory, .ind the jHoplc, v\ith one 
accoid, asse*inbl(d a-* in solemn festival, 
to rejoice in ex llie fall of the gnat and 
b‘mbl»* beast 

Prom the te^wer tame foith the king and 
c|ueen, elati in woiii and sober g.'iniunts 
Grave nobles attended them, and a band 
of young men, l>caiing laurel boughs, 
followed in glad procession Headed by the 
king these made their way to the Rod-Cross 
Knight, and, prostrating themselves bcfcac 
liim, loudly proclaimed him their loid and 
patron, castmg their hxurcls at his feet. 

As they did so, theic issued from the 
brazen gate maidens adorned with gai lands, 
bearing sweet-sounding timbrels, and danc mg 
as tliey went, while with tlicm wore childicn 
who sang to the maidens’ music. 
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This second ])roi'cssion wended its way 
until it canie where Una stood, and there 
thev stayed and sang aloud her praises, 
and t a green gailand on her head. 
Clowning her ‘"twixt ejincst and 'twixt 
game.*' 

J,ast of all caiui^ the mob, hurrying to 
sec tlie rlragoil-sJavcr, wliom they looked 
upon .IS sent from lu.iven, and at whom 
they frtared with gaping wonder. But when 
they arrived wheie the dt‘ad dragon lay they 
were fillerl with fear. Some, indeed, were so 
terrified that they fled awMy; others pre- 
tended to conceal their fear, while one who 
wislied to be thought wiser than all the 
rest, suggested that llic dragon might not 
be rc.^llv dead. At this another iinrnodiateJy 
declaied that ho could see fire sparkle in 
his ey<\ wliilo a third was persuaded he had 
seen the monster wink. Oth(*rs, more bold, 
stocxl near its carcase^ m order to ineasuie 
how many acres it ro\en*cl. 

Thus the people flocked about th(‘ dead 
dragon, while the king and lus tram were 
entertaining tlie knight with gifts of ivory 
and gold. Aftci thanking him a thousand 


times, and embracing their fair daughter 
Una, tlie king and queen conducted them 
to tlie palace, w'hile the people strewed the 
way with their gannents and shouted aloud 
for joy. 

Now when the Red-Cross Knight had 
rested and been feasted, the king and queen 
called upon him to relate the story of his 
adventures. Tears ran down their checks 
as Ihev listened, and when he had ended, 
the king again welcomed him to the palace, 
and spoke of his resting there from all 
further toil. Ihcn the king call(‘d for Una, 
his only daughter, and wi h his owni hands 
betrothc*d her to the kniglil. 

After this George w’^as no longer known as 
the Red-Cross Knight, but as St. George, the 
slayer of the dragon the great baint George 
whom England has made her patron saint. 

Sentence making. 

T. Tell w'hy we think that Saint CTeorge 
was very brave. 

2. Tell how Saint (jeorge was cured of 

his wounds. 

3. Tell all 3011 ran about a diagou. ^ 
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8. mUNA AND TEtB APPLES OF YOUTH 



/•rom the future by J Doylt f’tnrov ] 

loiINA AM) THE APPLLs DF 


[/i) PttfHf^yi n if the Artist 


E the (hilclroii rxaniino the picture 
(No. I4<S 111 the portfolio) in silence, 
and then invite them to tell all they 
can about it. 

IIow many people are there in this pictuie? 
Do you think it is a picture of long ago^ 
Why? Where do you think the ^leoplc are? 
Why is It so dark^ On what is the beautiful 
lady sitting-^ \\hat has she in her hand.^ 
What IS the strange box beside her? Of what 
do you think it is made? What is inside it? 
Do you tliink her dress pretty? Of wliat 
stuff is it probably made? How is it fastened? 
How do you fasten your dress? What does 
she wear near her waist? Of what are belts 
generally made now? How does she wear 
her hair? With what is it bound? How are 
the men dressed? What do they wear on 


their hoads? Have all the helmets wings? 
What wca])ons have the mcii'' What is 
lying by a lock on th(‘ light hand side? Is 
the dress ol the men undei the tiees the 
same as that of the others How are their 
legs covered? What is tlw* name of the little 
animal on the left? What llowcis do y*)U 
think are growing? Iki you Ihink that the 
men weie happy i^ith then presents? Do 
they look giateful to the lady? W'ho was 
the anist who painted thi 3 picture? 

STORY 

Through the thick branches of the great 
trees of the forest of Asgard walked a 
beautiful lady. Her golden hair, in two long 
plaits, reached nearly to her feet, wliile her 
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lovely with hrrd bodice, was lifted 

fioin th'' Kiound on one side bv a belt of 
Jcwfl‘^ In hir hand she htld a casket, 
co\tnd With pu cious ntoms and a sparkling 
^horu ''round h(r sht walked 
Ihis ladv was Iduni, the diughtei of the 
"'Un ind Moon who hid gi\cn hir a migic 
ciskct filled with goldtn ipplcs Ihe 
wonderful flung about the casket wa** that 
it was ni\ir enijity for as soon as one 
apple w IS takdi out another canw in its 
place IJiMi tf)o th<y were magic Inut, 
which wlitr given to the old, would restore 
their voutli uid siitngLh So the old wiirior 
gods ( imi riding to Asgard to receive from 
Iduni the gift of th( migic apples When 
the^ arrived T<luiia was seated on a rock 
in a gi IS V ck enng of th#' forest Beside 
hei i giueful hwn was snifting at the 
precious casket while with bright eyes, it 
watched the strange is m tlieir binning coats 
of mill 

How sUffi^ rhe;y knelt be for#* the fair 
IdunaV and how shaky were the hands 
«!trctihfd out to leceive her gift* linmed 
litcly tlu\ felt the touch of the fruit a 
swift change came over them lhf\ were 
no lorigci iKiit luel weary Youth rctunicd 
to them Ihev were «-tr light and active 
onu more llicy bowed their heads, from 
which the snow of age hid gone, in thanks 
to the losely lich who liaei wrought this 
am i/ing ch inge 

lime went by, and a great sorrow came 
upon the p'ojilc of Asgud Iduna was lost 
and no one could find her Brage, her 
husb ind wlio sang the most beautiful songs 
that could e\ei be heaid, was so sad and 
lonely that he wept all day for his dear wife 
Ne)t alone was he in his gnef, for the gods 
were growing old once more and there was 
no one to give them the apples of youth 

When Ochn, the great Fathei of the gods, 
saw the unhappiness of his people, he 
determined to find out who was the cause 
of all this trouble Someone must have 
taken Iduna awray so that they could steal 
the golden apples from the casket whicli 
she always earned with her But who could 


it be^ Who, in Asgard, was wicked enough 
to do such a cruel thmg^ 0 dm sat long 
thinkmg On his shoulders were perched 
two ravens, which came e\eiy day to tell 
him of all that passed in Asgard The 
Father of the gods listened to each of them 
an<l the 11 he sent foi his brothci ] oki 

Now I oki was bad He was so sly that 
when he did an e vil deed, he hid it so edcvei ly 
that very seldom did any one suspect him 
But Odin's ravens who flew cseryrwhero 
saw a great deal more than anyone else 
and thev had whisix.icd a secret to their 
master 

lokiwisMry nuuh frightened w I k ii lu re 
itived the mr -jsige to ippi irbtfoic his kiiig- 
bi other He trembled and shook for like 
most wricked people he wa^ a gitat coward, 
especially when he feared thit his bsclness 
had been found out 

With dowmeast head he stood before the 
throne, and in a stem voice the lather of 
the gods spoke to him 

I oki he ^aiel \on it* muse I *»1 
«teding Iduna from her home here m 
Asgarel My people sutler grcitlv bicausP 
of her loss Our enemies, the Giants of the 
I rost, aie swnnning over the country 
riicir arrows f,i lee and then storin'^ of hnl 
will soon destreiy all living things llie gods 
arc helpless, foi they arc too old now to 
have pewer and slreiigtli enough to defend 
us Ruin is come upon u** because of the 
loss of Iduna and her ci'-ket Hasten, then 
confess where you hase hidden her, so tliat 
we may have her restored to us If not, 
Hior shall strike you with his lightning" 

Loki was >o SI lied that he stammered 
out the truth It seemed that one day he 
walked far beyond Asgard, on and on mto 
the country, until he was quite weary He 
had been so occupied in plotting and plannmg 
wickedness that he had not noticed where 
he was going Before him lay a grove c'f 
oak trees and he deaded to rest for a while 
under one of the trees before retraemg his 
steps He had been sitting only a few 
minutes when m the blue sky he saw an 
eagle flying towards him In an mstant 
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it swooped down and seized him in its sharp 
talons. Then Loki knew that it was his 
enemy, the great giant, who had taken this 
form in order to capture him. 

He screamed with fear as he was carried 
up into the air, while the sharp talons 
pierced him through and through. Mad 
with pain, he promised to give the eagle 
anything that was in lii-> power, to obtain 
his freedom. 'J'hen the crafty giant, who 
hated Odin and all the gods of Asgard, 
said, “I will grant you your life on one 
condition. Iduna must be given to me." 

I-oki, bcjiig ii (owciid, Ccigcilv agiced to 
this plan and was set free. Wlien he was 
once inoie safe in Asgard, he went to see 
Iduna bhe was alone, for Hiagc' had gone 
to a gieat meeting of the gods to sing .some 
ot his wonderful songs. With soft woids 
Loki entued the gentU Lid^ !<» go AMth him 
bexond Asgard where the great ash tree 
giew There among the branches thi* giant, 
oiKe moic m tlie foiin of an <‘agle, w<is 
\\ nting, anrl when he espied Iduna with 
Loki i)( lit \\ down and (aiiird oli Idiini 
bv her glittering belt. 

(Idin was turibly angiy when he luard 
the stoj \ In a voice of thuiid(‘i he evckiimed, 
"Go j’ou to the land of the giant and bung 
liack Iduna. or 'Ihor shall scorch you to 
death wnlh his Jightning " Shiveiing and 
shaking ar the thought ol once more putting 
hiiiiseli 111 tin* ]iowtr ol tin* mt, Loki 
begged a boon from Odin. "Let me," lit* 
said, "have the power to change m^ » an 
eagle, .ind h*t me havi* the power to change 
Iduna into a nut." 


The favour was granted and Loki at once 
became an eagle, the better to leach the 
dominions of the giant. There he found 
Iduna. fastiMied with ch.iin.s to a tree, and 
weeping sorely because of the trouble she 
knew there must be m Asgard Quickly he 
changed her into a nut, and taking her in 
his claws piejiaied to fly back t(^ their home. 

At that moment thue Wtis a might v Ikip 
of wings and tlie lobber giant apjieaied. 
Quickly, as quickly as the lightning Hashes 
fiom lhoT*s sw’onl Loki llew olt with the 
nut held iiiinly in his daw.^-. 

Then thcie was such .1 lace in the ail 
as can haidly be unaginetl h.isifi .ind 
faster tlii'v tlew , loki with the* piKioiis 
nut, and his (‘iiemy clo^.e belniid 

Nearei and neai(*i thfy came to Asgaid 
loki sde.uned toi lulp and ! lua witii liis 
lightning bnnight dowai th<‘ giant sioichetl 
and dying, and v\ilh Jus mighty InmineT 
made an end cif him 

So Idun.i retiniKd lo Asg.iid and onu* 
more theie was pfMci in llu land Ihegodj 
received hei ajiples of ytailh and bfconvng 
young and stiong again they dh‘\< 
the luice Jooit (oants llu •'Uvox and ice 
melted and then was sun'-liine an*l waiinth 
in Odin's doinmions 

Sentence making. 

I. Wliat do you kiK»w ainmt th** magic 
applet 

:: Till how Iduna sloUn fioin 

.Vsgaid 

UII h )W Iduna was hiouehl baiK h» 
Asgaid. 
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4. THE LAMENT FOB IGABTO 



iron tie picture by Herbert J Drtjer 


by t rn ts un cf the Naif ml C all ry 


J IIL I AMINI I OR ICAHLS 


E tlie children examine the picture 
(No 149 in the poitfoho) in silence 
and then invite them to tell all they 
can about it 

At what arc the three women looking^ 
On what is the young man lying ^ To what 


are his arms fastened^ What do you think 
has happened to him^ Wliere do you think 
the maidens live’ (lhe> are sea nymphs ) 
Wliat IS one of them holding m her hand’ 
What can you see at the foot of the rocks? 
How do people fly now’ What might the 
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sea n3anphs have thought was lying on the 
rock? (A large bird.) What is one of them 
trying to do? Who painted this picture? 
Where can the original painting be seen? 
What was the young man’s name? Is it 
an English name? Wliat is a “lament”? 

STORY 

This is the wonderful story of a young 
man named Icaius who long, long ago flew 
with the wings of an eagle high upwards 
towards the sun. 

'In the old days when Greece was in its 
glory, a king called Minos reigned in Crete. 
He governed his people wisely, and made 
good laws to help them to live peaceably 
together. He founded a fleet of ships, nut 
only to defcjnl his island but also to enable 
his people to trade with other countries. 

Being so clever himsell, Minos was always 
searching for those who could add to Ids 
knowledge. He invited builders and ai lists 
to come to Crete to show him their wonderful 
work One of the most important of these 
was Dtdalus, a clevtr aitist and builder, 
who adouicd his buildings with fine statues 
and beautiful designs. 

Wliin the first Cretan ships were made, 
it was Dedalus who fashioned the sails for 
them, so that the winds should cairy them 
along like white winged seagulls on the ciest 
of the weaves. I'ledalus made a wooflen 
cow for the queen. This was so lifelike that 
when it was placed in a meadow near the 
palace a country maid came lunning a'ong 
with a pail in liei hand lc»r the milk she 
expected it to give. 

Now in the country of Ciete theie lived 
a teiriblc monster called the Minotaur. It 
was half a man and half a bull and so fierce 
that everyone fled before it, for it killea all 
who came near it. No one had been able 
to destroy it, for only a man possessed of 
a magic sword would ever be able to do so. 
Worse than all, every nine years seven 
handsome youths ond seven beautiful 
maidens had to be given to the beast to 
satisfy its hunger. 


Minos, the king, ordered Dedalus to make 
a den among the rocks for the Minotaur, 
so that it should no longer prtiwl through 
the land. Dedalus made a wonderful ma/e 
or lab3rrinth. Hundreds of winding passages 
were cut in the rock so cleverly that a stranger 
who entered tlie labyrinth could never find 
his way out again. I'herc in the winding 
passages he was in tlic power of the Minotaur, 
and perished miserably. 

Dedalus did not sixmd all his time on 
building and sculptuic. He longed to be 
able to fly in the air with wings like a biid. 
Day after day he tlumghf of this, and foi 
a long lime walcheil the flight of biids to 
see how they used their wings to fly. Over 
and over again he tiied to liiul out their 
secret, but without success 

His young son, [caui'>, wimlil listen 
intently when his father talked to liim of 
lus hopes. “When jou ha\e found out the 
secret, my falliei,” he s*iid, “wo will fly 
away together and visit all the islands 
that he in the gn*at sea. We will mount 
up high in tJie clouds so that we can visit 
the sun and the golden land that is seen 
ill the west w^hen evening comes “ 

His father promised that the Iniy's w’ish 
should be granted, and he worked night and 
day to make wings w'ltli winch hi* could fly. 
One day Dedalus fastened a giand pair of 
wings on his shouldeis, and, wonderful to 
tell, louiid that at hist he was able to fly. 
Like a biid he circled lound and round, 
and then mounting higher Ih'w far alx^ve 
the liighcst Ir *es into the .soft white clouds. 

His joy was very great, and Icaius clajiped 
his hands as he saw Ins father flying upwards 
like a huge bird. However, it was not long 
Kfore a great trouble came to them both. 
Dedalus had been so busy learning the w'ay 
to fly that he had neglected the king's W'ork. 
Minos had entrusted him with the task of 
adorning a new council chamber with 
paintings of flowers and animals, sucli as 
DcdaliLc alone could do. The work was to 
be finished for a great festival that was to 
be held. The time was drawing near and 
Dedalus had forgotten all about his work. 
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He knew it would be impossible to do such 
delicate painting in a short time, and he 
dreaded the king's anger. Perhaps it would 
mean a terrible death for himself and his 
son. They might even be cast to the Mino- 
taur. The only tiling to be done was to fly 
out of the country, away from the punish- 
ment that would most certainly come to 
them if they stayed. Dedalus called his son 
and told him what had happened. 

“Icarus," he said, "tlic danger is great. 
We must go quickly. We will put on our 
wings and fly away over the sea to Sicily. 
There we will stay till the king's anger has 
passed." Icarus agreed. Like most boys 
he was longing to see other lands, and he 
was not at all frightened to travel in such 
a way. He trusted his father and felt sure 
tliat he w'ould be safe. 

Dedalus fastened with wax on the boy's 
shoulders the beautiful wings that had once 
belonged to a great eagle. Then he put on 
his own v-dngs and lightly they mounted 
into the air. Over the sea they sped, but 
young Icarus, growing bold, flew higher 
towards the sun. Graceful as any bird he 
sped along in its shining beams. But his 
wings wTre fastened by wax to his shoulders 
and as he flew upwards the hot sun melted 


the wax. His beautiful wings fell off, and 
poor Icarus dropped far below into the deep 
sea. His body was tossed hither and thither 
by the waves, which at last cast it upon a 
rock where the sea n3miphs lived. 

The wind carried the eagle’s wings along 
until they too came to the rocky island. 
Gently the sea nymphs lifted the body of 
Icarus all dripping with water and covered 
with seaweed, and making the eagle’s 
plumage into a downy bed they laid the 
body upon it. His arms they put through 
the straps of leather which Dedalus had 
so cunningly made, and there Icarus lay, 
as if sleeping. 

Then the sea nymphs sang a song telling 
of his youth and beauty. They lamented 
his loss in such sweet melodies that the 
breezes carried the strains to Dedalus and 
soothed his sorrow. 

The island on which Icarus was cast was 
ever after called Icaria, and the sea was 
called the Icarian Sea, so that the flying 
boy should never be forgotten. 

Sentence making. 

1. Tell why Dedalus is famous. 

2. Tell how Icarus was killed. 

3. Tell all you can about the sea nymphs. 
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6. ULYSSES AND THE SIRENS 



1 T m Uu t i. me I \ T W \\ a It! u e \ ^ \ [/ v p%.mii icw / Mts J H MaarAfit&t' 

Ul\S>LS AND ini' SlRFNS 


I I The tlulilrcn cxciminc the pictuie 
(No 1*^0 in thi poilfolioj m silence, 
an«i ibcu m\iU them to tell all they 
CTii about it 

Jn whdt wa>s IS thi^ a stiangc imtnie^ 
Whit do 3<iU notice about the man standing 
up 111 the ( outre oi the ship’' Dots he look 
likt an 1 nglishnnn How is he dicssid^ 
What do ^ou think the birdhke women aie 
dojiig^ Docs tliF man look as if he is t ying 
to get away fiom the mist of th#* ship Do 
the men who aie rowing take any notice 
of the biidlike women** look at the he id- 
dress of the men and tell what you notici 
about it. What do you see beyond the ship * 
What birds do you know that li\ on locks 
beside th<‘ sea^ Where do you think u ■»* 
birdhke women hve^ Tell all you can al^out 
the ship. 

STORY 

You already k w how the cunning 
Ulysses helped the Greeks to build the 
W'ooden Horse so that they were able to 


take the citv of Troy' (Set History steiion, 
page 47) I he war, vou will Ui'dcx stand, 
lasted ten long years and then Uly^sses 
and his companions began their journey 
by sea to the isLiiid c>f Ithaca, where 
Penelope was waiting patiently foi her 
husband L lysses had many” wonderful 
achentuifs on the way home and this 
picture portrays one of the must wonderful 
He hid dheidy been w irned that near an 
1 land bv which Ins ^hlp would pass there 
lived some beautiful ticature^s called Sirens 
llu‘se ciealures had the head*- of lovelv 
women and the teathered Ik^cIic of birds 
The siiens sang like women but with bird- 
like \oiCfs, then songs were the sweetest 
that evci in in <ouM hear they were 
enchanted songs, too, for all who heard 
them were drawm ncaicr and nearer to 
listen Sailois passing by m -hips, seeing 
the w omen-birds and hearing then sweet 
songs weie ccitam to land on the island, and 
immediately they stepped from their vessel 
on to the shore they died. The island was 
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white as ivory with the hones of those who they surrounded it with flapping wings, 
liad fallen into the power of the Sirens. while with marvellous sweetness they pleaded 
Now Ulysses, as you know, was a dever to them to stop and rest. It was all so 
man. He knew that if his men heard the wonderful that Ulysses could not restrain 
songs of the Sirens they would be lured himself. The charm was greater than he 
nearer and nearer to the island and then could bear. With frantic cries he begged 
they would land and all would be lost. He his crew to unfasten the cords that bound 
knew too that even he himself could not him; but as their ears were stopped they 
resist the singing of the beautiful creatures, heard nothing. He made wild sigits to them 
so he thought of a clever plan to save his to wait and listen to the Sirens' voices, 
men and himself. First he ordered his men They took no heed of him, however, but 
to fill their ears with wax so that they could sped on. What a terrible trial it was for 
not hear the singing; then he ordered them Ulysses, as he strained to breakaway from his 
to bind him tightly to the mast of the ship bonds! But how thankful fee was afterwards 
so that he could not get away. “No matter that his men had so faithfully obeyed him, 
how I plead or command,’* he told them. As the ship sailed away he heard the last 
" you must not set me free until we have songs of the Sirens, now changed into a wail 
safely passed the island." of disappointment, and he knew that the 

The sailors obeyed. Ulysses was firmly danger was over. Then the sailors unbound 
fastened to the mast of the ship and then, Ulysses and took the wax from their ears, 
the men bending to their oars, the ship flew The Sirens had lost their victims this time; 
like a white bird past the island of death, their songs had been in vain. 

They did not go swiftly enough, however, 
for the Sirens saw them. Sweetly they sang Sentence m a king , 
their wonderful melodies. Softly and tenderly i. Tell all you can about the Sirens, 

they b<-gg«:d lHysscs to rest awhile. In 2 . Tell why Ulysses let his men fasten 

song they urged him to taste the delightful him to the mast of his ship, 

foods that they could offer him. 3- Tell how the sailors got safely past 

Then, when they saw the ship sailing on, the Sirens. 
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6. ORPHEUS AND HIS LYRE 



VJUIllLl AND Ills J \ 


L LI the diildicn examine th< i>i tiuc 
(No 1 51 in the iiortfolio) and then 
in\ ite them to tell all Uic y c an about it 

STORY 

Ihc story of Oipluus is a \er\, \crv old 
one that was told to bo> s and mi Is of Vn «< r t 
Gieecc, lone;, long ago Orpheus was a ^reat 
mu«iician His mother, the goddess ( illiope 
(the Beautiful Voiv^ed) had taught him to sing 
and pla^ upon the lyre when he was a lutle 
boy As he gi ew to youth and manhood there 
was no one in the world whose musie eould 
be compared to his in charm and excellence. 


"Orpheus is -.inging* ' thi wild beasts 
loaitd and, lea\irig their den*-, they sought 
the sjxit where the mastf r musician pl.iyed 
'Oiphcus sings' ' munnuicd the deer and 
other timid animals 1 orgetlmg their fear, 
they, too, sougJit out llu cjngcr 

"IJirk Orpheus is singing’ chanted the 
buds Ihfv flow in sikiue to wnero ho sat, 
listc rung to the \ ok c tli it surp issod that ot 
the hiifst sinocr in Um fc.ithered world 
"This is Oipluus singing’ * said the 
flowers, lifting tlitir lo\eIy blossoms to catch 
each wondrous note. 

One day as Oipheiis wandtre d singing and 
playing beside a stream, he met the nymph 
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Eundke. She was so beautiful thnt Oipheas Again his magic music proved its worth. 


stoppeei his music to gaze on her. “ 1 love you, 
Kur\clire/' he sighed “Will you many me^ “ 
“ I lo\c y>u, too, Chpheu-/' n'phed Eutv- 
fli( e, smiling. “Ne\ Cl liavc I hcaidmiwi so 
wonrkrful as voms “ 

lieusaTulKurydu* wc K'liianied. Ihcy 
wtie \orv hapj>> as tliov wandeied together 
lliio'igh tilt* Miiin\ ine.idows and Ic ity woods 
of Cxrt ec' 1 hen one da\ V ui> di( e was bitten 
b\ a poisonous snake, and, sad to sav, she died 
“Luivdue, Eiiiylne' ( onio back to me*“ 
kJU<1 ])ooj Orpheus He was so didrt‘ssed 
th*it he (oiild no longer j)Iav and sing 
“Wlieie are \ou, iMiivdict-* Wluie aie \ou 
b nn vln e-^ ’* wa- Ins nnaiinful (i\ 

I he 7 \ii( KMit Gueks bchevevl that when 
]Koplt di< (1 tlie\ went to a <ouutTy bdieath 
tlw‘ larlh tt) live with Pluto, the King of the 
lijulerwoTld. “I, too, will go to the Undcr- 
wotlil,** said Oipheus. " J will beg King PJiitu 
to alliwv Em > due to come back with me." 

\ long and dangiioiis jomruv lav bek^re 
tin daunt losv nmsu um When he had found 
the enti.ime to the Tnih i world, a huge < ave 
in a steip « lill side, he enteod boldlv into 
the gloom b(‘vond. Hown, down he went, 
until at last liiMainetoa ,liiggish, bLu ktj\ei 
“ Has 1 *. the Stvx," Slid Oipluiis. “Nine 
times it cm ik ks the Ihuhiworld, the L.in<l 
ol the J)eul Soin< how 1 must g« t aiiO'^s" 
As Orpheus st«)od on tlu ij\<i bank won- 
(h ring how )i(‘ voiild he siw a bo.it 

appiouhnig thiougU the gloom “(lobaik, 
1 ish mini" (vdaiiiied ( liamn, the Jku\- 
inaii. “No liMiig man iiia\ < loss this n\( r “ 

I hen Oipluus knowing the powei of his 
music , began to pi iv and sing W h< n ( haion 
luMid that m.igu miiM( he bniiiglit in', iwiat 
(lose to the hank and lowed Oipluiis across 
I lie gloom\ Sivx 

King JMuto's p<ila((‘ now stood betore 
t)rphciis, but the onti nue gate wms guaidefl 
by (eibeiiis, the Ihiee-headiul dog When 
the cieature saw' the stranger it ojHiiied its 
three huge mouths, and barking with a 
sound like thunder, it picgxued to stiring. 

“Quiet, CerbciusI” said Orpheus, as he 
began to play his lyre. 


The terrible three-headed dog sank down in 
silence, and Oq^heus passed safely by. 

Soon he was inside the palace and, groping 
Ins wav along the dimly-ht corridois, lie 
came at length to the dark hall where King 
Iduto sat upon his jet-black throne. 

“WJuit aic you doing heie, live man?" 
demancied the King. 

* I have come to seek my wife, Eurydicc," 
Orpheus leplicd. “I pray you let her come 
ba^ k to me." 

“lhaf IS imjiossible,” said the King. 
“rm\di(c IS dead." 

Ag.iin Oiidieus began to play *itu 1 sing, 
and ag.im tlio magic of hw music work(‘d. 
King Pluto’s face grew kinder and his wnee 
sottcr. At length he said, “T grant youi 
lujuest, Orpheus. You mav have E-ur>dice 
hack, but lemembcr this, should you look 
on her faie before she is upon the eaitli. 
she must leturn to me, and never while you 
are alive will yn\i S'^e her again." 

Bumming ovei with jo\, Orpheus turned 
loiiiid at the King’'- (omniand. “Jiniv<liu‘ 
In lollownig,’ King Pinto said • 

Out oi the h.ill walked Orpheus and along 
the conichus, pla^ln^ and singing as befuio. 
Alter him came luiT\di(e Orpheus longed 
to turn to look id her, but he leinembercal 
what King l*liito had sud His magic nuisic 
tor»k lluni safJ\ j/ast ( (‘ibeiiis, and ( haion 
lowed them arioss the Sl\\. J hen began 
the sle('j> upward climb to the earth abo\e. 

I p, up strode Orpheus. How hard was the 
tlimb^ How he longed to gi\e Euivdicc a 
liclpiuK hand* Siuldinlv a great fear beset 
him. Suppose luurydice w\xs not kdlowiiig 
aftei all*' Jlie next moment he had turned 
to see. Thrie weic three luiglit Hashes of blue 
lightning, and three loud peals of thunder. 
“Oh, Orpheus, what have you done^" 
luirvdire (lied ill agony. “Farewell!" And 
m a moment she was gone. 

Poor Oipheus! lie did his best to get 
Eiir 3 ahce back again, but this time his efforts 
failed. Then his music lost its magic power, 
and for many a long year he wandered sad and 
lonely about the earth. 
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THE SECOND YEAR’S COURSE OF 
COMPOSITION 


DilBODUCnON 

T he teacher will find it helpful to 
read the Introduction to The First 
Year's Course of Composition which 
begins on page 169 of Volume I. The plan 
of the lessons for the second j^ear follows 
closety on that of the first year. Here are 
set out a collection of selected stories 
which the teacher can fust read to the 
children and afterwards utilise for oral 


and written exercises. The exercises are 
carefully graded to cover a simple course of 
grammar and composition. (See Contents.) 
A list of words, arranged in groups for 
spelling and composition, is included at the 
end of the lessons. The exercises maikcd 
with an asterisk at the end of each section 
are a little more diJficult than others in the 
course. They are intendi’d for those members 
of the class who arc sutriciently fnr advanced 
to write simple, sentences w'ithou'. a.ssistance. 


1.<-THE STORY OF THE DANDELION 
(Capital Letters and Full Stops) 



Introduction 

A SHORT talk on the home, dress and 
mode of life of the Red Indians 
^ forms a pleasing introduction to 
this lesson. A comprehensive account of 
these people is given in the geography section, 
and a blackboard sketch of a Red Indian 
smoking a peace pipe is shown on page 273 of 
this volume. Mention should be made of tlie 
peace pipe, which Shawondasee smokes as 

*63 


he lies in llic sun. A reference to Hidwutha 
as the source of this ^tory will provide a 
setting for the study of the lesson (see 
de.scriptivc geography ( hajj. 1 ). 'I he c:hildreii 
should understand that the south wind is 
w%arm and blows from the south to the 
north, wdiile the north wind is cold and 
blows from the north to the south. Explain 
the meaning r)f a prairie,-- a vast grassy 
meadow. See that the children realise the 
significance of the change in colour of the 
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jnaidcn*s hair from yellow to white. Encour- 
age them to tell all they have noticed about 
a dandelion before proceeding with the 
reading. Many children may have puffed 
away the feathery seeds of a dandelion to 
the familiar words: "She loves me, she 
loves me not." The name dandelion is 
derived from the French dent de lion (lion's 
tooth), an appellation given on account of 
the tootlilikc lobes of the leaves. 

Story 

The Ked Indians who live in America 
tell a charming story about the d.mdelion 
In the far s<mth where the summer never 
ends lives Shawondasec, the South Wind. 
Sha>\ondasee is a fat and lazy man; all day 
long he lies in the warm sunshine, listless 
and careless. The smoke from his pijie fills 
the air with a soft haze, smoothing the out- 
line of the lugged hills. 

Once as Shawondasec lav gazing north- 
ward, he saw far away on the prairie a 
maiden standing all alone. She was tall 
and slender, dad in robes of biightest 
green, and lier hair was coloured yellow like 
the rays of the sun. As Shawondnsee looked 
upon hei, he loved her. Day by day he lay 
and gazed at her and sighed with love. But 
he was too fat and lazy to bestir himself 
and woo her. 

One mc>iiiing when he looked northward 
he saw that the maiden's yellow hair had 
turned white. The lazy Shawondasec was 
heartbroken, for he thought that his brother, 
the cold North Wind, had laid his icy hand 
upon her and turned her tresses white with 
snow. Shawondasec sighed so heavily with 
sorrow that the white locks of the maiden 
were all blown away, and the air seemed 
full of snowflakes. The maiden had vanished 
for ever. 

Poor Shawondasec did not know that he 
had loved no maiden, but a prairie dande- 
lion, wdiose white feathery head he had 
puffed away with sighing. Still he sits and 
sighs for his loved one wdth the green robe 
and the yellow hair. 


Oral Work 

^^^le^e do the Red Indians live.^ 

What do you know about Red Indians? 
What does the beginning of the story tell 
you? 

Who is Shawondasec? 

Describe Shawondasec. 

How does Shaw'ondasec spend his time? 
What does the middle of the story tell 
you? 

What is a prairie? 

Wial did Shawondasec think he saw on 
the prairie? 

Why did he sit and sigh? 

Why did he not go to iJie maiden and woo 
her? 

Wliat change did he see in hei^ 

What did he think had happened^ 

IJow did the maiden lose liei liair^ 

What does the end of the story tell y(»u-' 
Retell the story. 

Children ask questions. 


WRiiihN Work 

I. Children’s drill. 

Write your name. Write the date 
Dictation . — Hie South Wind strlJ sits and 
thinks of his* dear one with the gief'u lobt 
and the yellow hair. 

II. Exercises on capital letters. 

Depnition - Names of peoj>le, places, days 
and months begin with capital letters 'I he 
single letter 1 is always a capital. 

A. Write on the blackboard: 

T, The people who tell this stoiv are 
called red Indians. 

2. The red Indians live in the country of 

america. 

3. The man's name was shawondasec. 

4. He sat and gazed at the maiden from 

monday to Saturday. 

5. On Sunday morning he found that her 

hair had turned white. 
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6 Now he sits from January to december 

sighing with sorrow. 

7 But i think shawondasee was veiy 

foolisli. 

The children must rewntc these sentences, 
putting in the capital letters. 

Definition — sentence begins with a 
capital letter and ends with a full stop 

B Wiite on the blackboard 

r the maiden wab standing alone on the 
praine 

2 she \\as till and slender 
^ she dressed in robes of biighfest 
gieen 

4 iier hair was coloured yellow like the 

sun s ia>s 

5 one moruing her mellow hair had all 

turned white 

h the maiden was rcall> a dandtlioii 

I he cliildnn must rtwiite the alH)\e 
sditfncfs putting m llu c ipitil Utliis ind 
f ill st< ps 

( Wiite on tlif blukhoird 

I the boy nt\t door his three sisters 
nia\, miry ard Jiiey 
^ 1 111 pc 1 shill wm a j r this teim 
^ fii mondi\ nu bi other le^hr is going 
iwat 

4 we Lite our suniniM holidi\»- fieini junc 

to lugust 

5 b^tt\ Slid 1 hid take hei l)dlj 

b on ‘‘atiiida> htniv ind i alwi\s pUy 
encket 

Ihf rhildren must icwntc tiuse sentences 
concctly 

III ** Sentence making. 

Tell in one sentence In w Shawondisie 
spent his tunc 

Desenbr the maiden tint Shawondasee 
tliought he saw 

Tell m one sentence whit change came 
over the maiden 


S.— THE UQN IN LOVE 
(Subject and Predicate) 

Introduction 

T HIS story will require little explana- 
tion Run over with the chiklien 
the charactcnstics of the lion, which 
arc tho<-e of the cat,- ‘•trong teeth and 
sharp claws, a cat could not catch mice 
without her claws and teeth liic lion lives 
in the forest and therefore would be most 
likely to meet a woodmm See that the 
chilelreii realise wlnt is the oreupition of 
the woodman and the use ol ‘us ixc 

Story 

Once a lion fill in lo\(^ with the beautiful 
diughter of a poor woodman Ho went to 
her father and said ' M> deai sir, 1 wish to 
miuy voui lovely diughter Will \i.u give 
3 our consent^" 

Ihe poor woodman was most surprised 
and pcipkved Ih did not know whit to 
leplv, for th(‘Ugh Ik could nc»t bi ir to give 
his cml3 eliughtcr to be ihc wife of i lion, 
3ct he dired not olftiul so pe»w(rful an 
animal 

list hi Slid to the lion My daughter 
IS vcr\ voung ind timid and you arc so 
liong irid ficiu lint you would not nnke 
a good hnsbnid for her lliwtvcr, 30U 
will hist hive ill your tcfth drawn out and 
3c ui mils cut 3CHI dull hive Ik r, for then 
she will no lorgci be afr 11 1 to rniiiy 3011 
Ihc lion was so mucli in live tint Jit 
aeiccd Ills troth were *11 diawn out and 
un nails were cut off Hun, when the' 
woodman saw tint the lion w is powcilrss 
lit killed him with Ills i\( and so iid his 
daughter of .111 unwelcome Imsbiiul 

Oraj Work 

Whit does the beginning of thr stoiy rcll 
you-* 

lo whom did the hon go? 
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What did the lion wish? 

What docs the middle of the story tell you? 
Wliy did the woodman not reply at once? 
W7ji3' was the woodman afraid to offend 
the lion? 

What do you think would have offended 
the lion? 

Tell what the woodman replied. 

What did the lion af^rcc to do? 

Wliat docs the end of tlie story tell you? 
Retell tlie story. 

Children ask (piestions, 

Wktttfcn Work 

I. Children's drill. 

Write your full name. Write the date. 
Write the names of this month and the next. 

Dictation , — The lion was so much in love 
that he agreed to have his teeth drawn out 
and his nails cut off. 

II. Exercises on subject and predicate. 

Definition , — Every sentence is made up 
of a naming-part (or subject) and a stating- 
part (or predicate). 

A. Write on the blackboard: 

The daughter fell in love. 

His nails did not know what to reply. 

A lion I was very young and timid. 


The woodman were drawn out. 

His teeth were cut off. 

The children must put the correct naming- 
part (or subject) with each stating-part (or 
predicate). 

B. Write on the blackboard: 

1. The bird . 

2. The train . 

3. The boat . 

4. Water . 

'Fhc children must supply a stating-part 
(or predicate) to each of these sentences. 

C. Write on the blackboard: 

1. wished to marry the woodman *s 

daughter. 

2. killed the lion with his axe. 

15. are seen in the field in spring. 

4. is the hottest month of the year. 

'I'he children must supply a naming-part 
(or subject) to each of these sentences. 

III. Sentence making. 

Tell in one sentence why the lion went 
to sec the woodman. 

Tell what the woodman told the lion. 

Tell why the woodman's daughter did not 
many the lion. 
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8.— THE HANDSOME STAG 
(Nouns) 



iNTRODrC noN 

A I^LA< KB()\RD sketch of the liead 
of a stag to bliow his antlers is gn on 
on page .>73 Fiobably many children 
will have seen then n fle( turns in pools 
question them «is to wliat londition the A\atit 
must bo in to give a distiint redution it 
must be (bar and still ( ountry childien 
\iill be acquainted vith hunting in many 
di'»tiirts, but to others this will need explana- 
tion. A blackboard sketch of «i laintsnian s 
horn IS given on jiage 273 It is tlie duty of 
the huntsman to lead the chase, tht hoiii 
IS med as a signal to the hiuinds telling 
them what to do. I he hc'unds are a apeci.U 
breed of smooth-coate'd dog, and must lx 
very well tiaiiicd foi scent and s]joed Iluv 
have a curious \0Ke whicJi is kncjwti as 
•'baying/' 

Story 

A stag was one morning drinking at a 
forest pool, when he caiieht sight of his 
reflection in the clear water. 

“What a hand'omc bea'>t I am*" he 
thought. “My antu is branch from niy head 
like young trees, my neck is strong, my coat 
is smooth and glossy; my eyes spai\de like 


stais I am a fine fellow* I only wish my 
legs weic more shaj>ely llu'v aio so long 
and thin that 1 am ashamcnl of the in " 

Just then th(‘ stag he aid tJie sound of 
the huntsman's horn, and the \oices ol the 
hounds He dashed away thiough tie 
lOHst, bonic swiftly along by the long tlini 
legs that he scorned (iradually the foiest 
giew thicker, till it last his gicxit spiiading 
antlers caught in the bi am lies of a triv 
He siiove madlv to escape, whiJi the having 
of the hounds diew ncaiir and iu.itct Alas* 
his struggles w^ck' in vain. Ins aiith'i > held 
him fast and he was t aught bv the hunlstnan 
and Ins hounds 

“H)w fo )hsli 1 ha\c been*' ciied the 
dying stag ‘ 1 st e now tlial mv splendid 
horns aif* the fan-»f of my death, while inv 
thin legs would L ive saved mi * 

Jhe things wc ]»ii/f' Tnu->t ui ncjt alw lys 
the best toi us 

Os»Ai \Vc')rvK 

What was the slag iloing at tlie boginnmg 
of the story ^ 

W li.it did the stag Jo m tlie middle of 
the story ^ 

Wliat happened to the «tag at the end of 
the story? 
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Whiv-h part of himsolf did the stag pnze 
niost^ 

Why did the stag run avay^ 

How was he htld fast in the forest^ 

Which pirls of himself did thf stig find 
to bt of most us< to him’ 

Wh\ did the stag he liid futn foolish’ 

Retell the storv 

Children ask questions 

WKiru N Wdkk 

I Cluldren’8 drill. 

Wiite vour namt Write the d iv of the 
i^etk Wiite the n ime of the stoi\ 

Dictation Ihc Ihings ml pri/c mf)st arc 
not always thf best for ua 

II Exercises on nouns. 

Definition — \ name word or noun is the 
name of something 

\ Wntt the following on the bluk 
board antlers tras ims, she, (hath naler 
hounds ioat Ic^s pool 

A c line elown Ut i to dunk inei 
saw himstlf in the He admired his 

spieiding , hi-» smooth iml his 

sparkling but lie felt aslumid of 

his thf> wtio so long and thin Wlun 

he was forced to lun aw frf»m the , 
howc\fi, he found hi^ king wcu \fr\ 
useful while Ins bei line ^aught in 

the - — tUid wcie tin c iiise of his 

Ihe children must wiiU and conijltU 
the abo\e ston, using the nimt woiiL (or 
nouns) from the given list 

B Wnte the following on the blacklxiird 

1 The huntsman chases tne (pig stag, 

eow) 

2 The liuntsman blows a (whisth, trum- 

pet, liorn) 

3 (Donkeys, Dogs, Rabbits) are used for 

huntmg 


4 A donkey has long (hair, whiskers, 

ears). * 

5 Die (nose, coat, eye) of a horse is 

smooth and glossy. 

The childicn must write and complete 
the alK>\e sentence b with the appiopiiate 
name words (or nouns) 

in Sentence making. 

Dtsinbf a stag 

Wnt( two sentdues ibout huiitnig 
I <11 how thf stag met his dtalh 

4 THE FOX AND THE ASS 
(Verbs) 

iMhODl iios 

R un o\(1 with tilt children tlie 
f li iruti list Its f llu lion, the is-* 
^ and the to\ Brin., out iii puticulai 
tfic tiipiditv of tli( ( >ntr isUd witli the 
asUiteiKSs of tin to' Jhtre is \ ])h(kb(> ml 
sketch of an iss m < lions si in gUMi in 
pa^f 1 \pliin wliv tin i died 

Iht kin/ of the bf i t ' 

Skuv 

\ji S'* fine <l i\ found i Jiori s skin He 
wiajipcfl hinisclf in it and jrtlciukcl to be 
the hon liini-»clf lit nn dxait tlic forest 
III Ins new to it ftishttnmg the ollui nuiiiils 
^s soon IS tlit\ siw him tlu\ lied in tciror, 
foi the\ thought he w i-* rt ill\ the king of 
the beists 

Presently the ass met a fo\ Anxious to 
fiighttn him too the iss lUblicd at linn and 
tried to roar But the fox stood quite still, 
with a gun on his fan 

‘M\ Inend," «ai(l the fox, quietly, "if 
jou had only kejit wlent, 1 might have 
thought you were a hoii as the other animals 
did Dircrtly you began to biay, I knew 
you for what \ou arc a donkey 

We must mind what we say, as well as 
what we do. 
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Oral Work 

What does the beginning of the story tell 
you? 

What is another name for an ass? 

Whom did the ass pretend to be? 

Wliat did the other animals think of him? 
What did the other animals do when they 
saw the ass? 

Who is the ‘‘king of the beasts"? 

What does the middle of the story tell 
you? 

Whom did tlie ass meet? 

What did the ass do when he met the fox? 
Why did the fox grin? 

WTiat does the end of tlie story tell you? 
What do we ]eam from this story? 

Retell the story. 

Children ask questions. 


Cats 

Dogs 

Fires 


bark. 

tick. 

crow. 


The children must put the correct stating- 
word (or verb) with each name-word (or 
noun). 


B. Write on the blackboard: frightened, 
stood, found, met, thought, ran. 

One day an ass a lion's skin. lie 

about the forest and all the other 

animals. They he was really the lion. 

Then the ass a fox. But the fox 

quite still with a grin on hi* face. 

The children must write and complete 
the above passage with the correct stating- 
words (or verbs) from the list. 


C. Write on the blackboard: 


Written Work 

I. Children's drill. 

Write Iho date. Write the name c»f the 
stoi}. Write a name for the ass. 

Diclaiitm. — Wv must mind wJiat we say. 
well as what we do. 


11. Exercises on verbs. 

Definition.— 'Iht chief woid in the stating- 
pait ( 'r pr<*du'atc) (d a sentence is called the 
statiiig-woid (01 vorh). 


A Write on the l>l:i''kboard: 


Lions 
C ()ck«^ 
Bees 
Clocks 


mew. 

bum. 

loar. 


1. Donkeys (sing, bray, talk). 

2. Lions (quack, cry, roar). 

3. The ass (wrapi>ed, kept, stood) himself 

in the lion's skin. 

4. The ass (danced, rushed, rose) at the 

lox. 

5. "You are a donkey," (kept, thought, 

saidj the fox. 

The children must wiite and complete the 
al)ove sentences with the approDiiate stating- 
words (or verbs). 

111.^ Sentence making. 

Tell in two sentences how the ass pre- 
tended to b«. a lion. 

Tell in two sentences how the fox found 
out that be was not a lion. 

Fell what you know about a donkey. 


vAilU lili 
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5.— THE WISE MAID OF WESSEX 
PART I 
(Adjectives) 



Introduction 

I N connection with this story it will be 
necessary to tell the children that 
England was at one time divided into 
many kingdoms, each ruled by a particular 
king. If it is convenient to do so, f>oint 
out the kingdom of Wessex on the map, 
and the town of Winchester where King 
Ine is said to have had his palace, lliere 
is a blackboard sketch of tlie Wise Maid 
holding a bundle of tow in her hand on page 

273. 

Story 

Long ago, in the south of England, there 
was a kingdom called Wessex. It was ruled 
by King Ine, a brave and handsome man 
who had one great failing. He had a very 
bad temper. He was ashamed of this fault, 
and made up his mind to marry some wise 
maiden who would cure him. 

One afternoon he rode out from his palace 
at Winchester into the great forest. Feeling 
thirsty, he stopped at a woodman's hut 
and asked for some milk. The milk was 
brought to him by the woodman's pretty 


daughter Edith. The king drank it, and 
handed back the empty mug to Edith 
saying, "I am King Ine of Wessex. If you 
can empty all the seas of the world with 
this mug, I will make you my queen." 

Edith went into the hut and brought out 
a handful of tow, or loose threads of rope. 
This she offered to the king. "If you can 
stop up all the rivers of the world with this 
tow, I will do as you wish," she said. 

No woman had ever given him such a 
clever answer. 

"You are the wise maid for whom I am 
searching," said King Ine. He set Edith 
on his horse before him and rode back to 
Winchester to make her his queen. 

Oral Work 

Of whom does the beginning of the story 
tell you? 

Of whom does the middle of the story 
tell you? 

What does the end of the story tell you? 

Wliat great fault had the King of Wessex? 

What did he make up his mind to do? 

How did the king meet Edith? 
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What did the king tell Edith to do with King Ine was a and man, blit 


the mug? 

What did Edith tell the king to do with 
the tow? 

Why did the king make Edith his queen? 

Retell the story. 

Children ask questions. 

Written Work 

I. Children's drill. 

Write the day of the week. Write the 
name of the month. Write the name of the 
story. 

Dictation , — A wise maid makes a good 
wife. The king knew this, and chose the 
clever daughter of a woodman to be his wife. 

II. Exercises on adjectives. 

Definition.— A descriptive-w'ord (or adjec- 
tive) tells you more about a name-word (or 
noun). 

A. AVritc the following on the black- 
board ; 

Great man 

Creamy maiden 

Handsome forest 

Loose mug 

l^retty milk 

Empty j thr^ids of rope 

The children must write the nouns with 
their correct adjectives. 

B. Write the following on the blackboard ; 

1. grass. 

2. cat. 

3. fairy, 

4- sky. 

5. baby. 

6 . hair. 

Tlie children must supply an adjective 
to each of the above nouns. 

C. W^'rite on the blackboard : brave, foolish^ 
wise, great, clever, handsome, bad. 


he had one failing. He had a very 

temper. He made up his mind to 

marry some maid who would cure him 

of his fault. By her answer the king 

knew that Edith was fit to be liis queen. 

If she had given him a reply he would 

not have married her. 

The children must write and complete this 
passage with adjectives from the given list. 

III.’^ Sentence making. 

Tell how the king met Edith. 

Make a sentence telling what low is. 

Tell why the king married a woodman's 
daughter. 


6. -THE WISE MAID OF WESSEX 

PART II 

(Synonyms and Opposites) 

Story 

B efore Edith and King Ine wore 
married, the bride said to her bride- 
groom, "It is well known that you 
have a hasty temper. If I should ever make 
you angry and you should send me back to 
my father, will you promise me that I may 
take a parting gift home with me?" 

"Sucli a thing will never hapi^n," said 
Ine. "I love j^ou far too dearly to quarrel 
with you. ‘Nevertheless, if I am ever so 
foolish as to send j'ou home, 1 promise that 
you may take with you whatever you value 
most." 

Then the marriage took pl.nce and for a 
time all went well; until one day Edith 
disagreed with her husband. The king was 
so angry that he ordered her to return liome. 
Tliat night Edith put some medicine into 
the king's wine, so that he fell into a heavy 
sleep. Then she ordered the servants to 
carry liim gently to her father's hut. 

When the king awoke next morning he was 
amazed to find himself in the hut in the forest. 
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‘‘Who brought me here?" he bawled in 
a great rage. 

**I did/' replied his wife, quietly. "You 
are my parting gift, and the treasure that 
1 value most." 

At her loving woids, all the king's anger 
died. 

"Truly," said he, as he kissed her, "I 
am a fortunate man, for my wife is the 
dearest as well as the wisest maid in Wessex." 

Oral Work 

What did Edith say to the king before 
they weie manicd^ 

Wliat did the king promise his bride ^ 

What happened one day? 

What did Edith do before she left for her 
fathers hut? 

What did King Tne ask the next morning? 

What did his wife reply? 

What does the end of the story tell you^ 

Retell the story 

Cliildren ask questions. 

Writtfn Work 

I. Children’s drill. 

Write youi name. W’lite the date. Write 
the names of the last tlireo days of the week. 
Write the names of the fiist thie*- mouths 
of the year. 

Dictation,-- -OtiG ilay the kuig was angiy 
witli his wife. He orrleied hci to return to 
her own home in the foicst. When she 
left, she took the ‘sleeping king with her, 
who was himself her parting gift and the 
treasure she most prized. 

II. Exercises on synonyms and opposites. 

A Write on the blackboard: softly, prize t 
dropped, present, quick, shouted, silly. 

1. King Ine had a hasty temper. 

2. "I shall never be so f oolish a s to send 

you home," he said. 


3. He fell into a heavy sleep. 

4* ''Who brought me here? " he bawled in 
a great rage. 

5. "1 did," replied his wife, qmetly. 

6. "You are my parting gift, and the 

treasure that 1 value most." 

The children must rewrite the above 
sentences, replacing the underlined words 
with words of similar meaning from the list. 

B Write on the blackboaid: ^eat, cruel, 
small, lovely, weary. The children must 
wiite words of similar meaning to these. 

C. Write on the blackboard, weak, long, 
wise, sour, smooth, heavy. 

I. King Ine was foolish, but Edith was 


2. A tree trunk is rough, but glass is . 

3. In England, .summer days are , 

but winter days are short. 

4. A man’s aims are sti(»ug, but a chi]4rs 

are . 

5 A purse is light to canv, but a trunk 
is 

6. A lemon is , but sugar is sweet. 

The cliildien must complete these sen- 
teiKCb with words of opposite meaning fioin 
tlic given list. 

D Wiitc on the bldckboaid: up, in, little, 
black, thicL 

I he cliildren must write wokK of opposite 
meaning to these. 

III. ^Sentence makmg. 

Tell what promise the king made to lus 
bride. 

Tell how Edith took the king to her 
father's hut. 

Tell what you tliink happened after the 
king had forgiven his wife. 



SKETCHES FOR THE BLACKBOARD 



HEATH 


Antlers— 5 fe page 267 Huntsman's Horn— paf,e 267 

The Wise Maid up Mtessex— 5m page if o Ass in a Lion's Skin— 6m page 268 

Red Indian with Peace Pipe— 5m page 264 
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7.— THE GBEEDY NOBLEMAN 
(Simple Analysis) 



Introduction 

T HERK is little in this story that 
children will not understand. The 
essential point of the story,— the 
motives of the two men in presenting their 
gifts to the king, — should be made clear, 
for children are appreciative of generous 
sentiments. It should be remarked that the 
king was delighted, not witli the turnip 
itself, for he gave that away again, but with 
the. kindly thought of the gardener. The 
children will need to be told that an English 
crown is a five-shilling piece, which is now 
not minted. Notice the synonyms in this 
story.— horse, steed; present, gift; larp, 
great. There is a blackboard sketch of a 
turnip on page 283. 

Story 

There was once a king who was dearly 
loved by his subjects. To show their love 
for him they would often bring him presents, 
the best that they could afford. A certain 
poor gardener in his kingdom grew a very 
fine turnip, and he decided that this timip 
would make a splendid gift for the king. 
It was so large that he could not carry it, 
but it had to be taken to the palace in a cart. 


The king was delighted with the gardener’s 
gift, and presented him with five hun- 
dred crowns as a reward. 

Now there was at the court a greedy 
nobleman. When he heard the story ot the 
gardener’s reward he said to himself, It 
the gaidcner received five hundred crowns 
for his turnip, w'hat a great treasure the 
king would give me if 1 brought him a 
r^luable horse!” Going lo his stables, the 
nobleman selected his finest steed, and 
took it to the king. 

"I shall be greatly honoured if your 
majesty will accept tliis horse as a gift.” 

said he. „ 

"I am delighted to accept your gilt. 
lepHcd the king, “but pray allow me to 
make you a present in return.” So saying, 
he ordered his servants to give the noblem^ 
the great turnip he had received from the 
gardener. Thus the king punished the 
greedy nobleman, who had hoped to profit by 
his pretended generosity. 

Oral Work 

What does the beginning of the story tell 

^ Wliat did the gardener decide to do with 
his turnip? 
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Why did the gardener give his turnip to 
the king? 

How do you know that it must have been 
a very large turnip? 

W’hat did the gardener receive from the 
king? 

•Who heard what had happened? 

WTiat did the nobleman say to himself? 

What did the nobleman do? 

Why did the nobleman give his horse to 
the king? 

What did the king say to the nobleman? 

What does the end of the story tell you? 

Retell the story. 

Children ask questions. 


Writien Work 

I. Children’s drill. 

WYite the date. W'rite the names of the 
first four days of the week. Write the names 
of the last four months of tlie year. 

iJiciation. — A poor gardener had grown a 
very fine tuniip. The turnip was so large 
that a man could not carry it, and it had 
to be laid in a cart. 


II Exercises on simple analysis. 

(This Lesson is a continuation of Lesson 
2, page 266, where the definition and first 
exercises on subject and predicate ate given.) 


A. Write on the blackboard; 


Naming’part {Subject) Slatin^-part (Predicate) 


The gardener 
Tlie nobleman 
The king 
Tlie turnip 

The people 


dearly loved their king, 
was very large, 
took his turnip to court, 
was delighted with the 
gift, 

was punished for 
greediness. 


The children put the correct subjects and 
predicates together. 


B. Write on the *'Hckboard: 

X. The children went out to play. 

2. Little Tack Homer sat in a corner. 
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3. Little Boy Blue lay under the haystack 

4. Red Riding Hood took her basket. 

5. The king lives at Buckingham Palace. 

6. Birds build their nests in trees. 

The children must divide these sentences 
into subject and predicate. 

C. Write on the blackboard : 

r. had grown a fine turnip. 

2. rewarded the gardener. 

3. heard the story of the gardener’s 

reward. 

4. took his horse to the king. 

5. gave him the gift of the poor 

gardener. 

The children must insert the subject to 
each of these sentences. 

D. Write on the blackboard: 

1. Little Bo-Peep . 

2. Cinderella . 

3. Boys and girls . 

4. Buttercups and daisies . 

5. My baby sister . 

Tlie children may finish fheso scntencc.s 
in any way they please. 

III.* Sentence making. 

Make a sentence describing a turnip. 
Make a sentence describing a fine horse. 
Make a sentence telling why the nobleman 
is calk'd greedy. 


8. THE FAT HENS AND THE LEAN 
HENS 

(Singular and Plural Nouns) 

Introduction 

T his lesson may w'cll OT)en with an 
informal discussion on hens and 
chickens, — ^where they live, what they 
eat^ what they give us. Many children will 
know the diief points to consider in choosing 
a chicken for the table. Some will have 
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watched lh(‘ cooking of a chicken, and all 
will have -•>nielhing to coiitiibutc on the 
subject of iiens and eggs. Encouiage the 
cliildicn to say wiiy a tliin cieaturt should 
be called d ‘'scareciow". It may be neces- 
sary to exjild in "scarecrow" to town chil- 
dien; tluTC IS a blackboard sketch on page 

SroRY 

A number of hens once lived together in 
ii for in j aid Some of them were plumj), 
while others were lean. Ihe fdt hens were 
fond o[ making fun f»f their lean ‘islets. 
"You pof>r skinnv things!" they woiiM say. 
"Y(»u die more, like scan crows than hens " 
And they calk'd them "rags and bone,*' 
and otliei rude names. 

One day the farmer's wife' came into the 
yard to choose some luns for her C(M)kiiig 
pot. ‘T will ncit have those thin birds/* 
she said to heisdf, "for they arc not worth 
rating llu'se line fnt luns, howevei, w'lll 
make u-* a sjikndid dish.’* She caught up 
the lit hens «ind took them into the faim- 
house. 

As they wtie earned into tlie kitclien to 
be kilkd and cooked for dinner, the fat 
hen^, wished that tliey had not been so 
foolish as to laugh at tlie lean hens, who 
were kit alive and happy. 

Never laugh at those who seem poorer 
than you aie. 

Oral Wcjrk 

Wh.il does the beginning ol the stoiv tell 
yoip 

Why did some of the hens laugh at the 
otlicrs? 

What used the fat hems to say^ 

Who came into the yard one clay? 

Why did she come into the yard? 

What did the farmer's W'ifc say about the 
lean hens? 

W*hat did .she say about the fat hens? 

What happened to the fat hens? 

What happened to the lean hens? 

What does the end of the story tell you? 


Retell the story. 

Children ask questions. 

Written Work 

I. Children's drill. 

Write the name of the story. Write the 
date. Write the names of the hottest months 
of tlie year. Wnte the names of the coldest 
months of the year. 

Dutation . — ^This story teaches us never to 
laugh at tliose who seem poorer than w'c are, 
for they mav be more fortunate than we 
are m ihe end. 

II. Exercises on singolar and plural nouns. 

A. Wnte on the blackboard: 

i. A name-woid (or noun) which means two 
01 moie things u^^ually ends in s. 


Oi}r iJiuif' 7 wo or more ihuigs 


Out lull 

1 wo hens 

One boy 

Two 

(>ii(* coat 

Thiee — 

fine room 

1 oui 

( hie day 

I ive 

One house 

Siv- 

One ball 

S( \ on — - 

One desk 

, Eight 

The children 
simjilc plurals. 

must complete the list of 

2. A name-word that is hard to say with 
takes e\ when it means two oi more 

tlungs. 


One lx)x 

Two boxes 

One inch 

Two 

One bush 

Seven 

One brush 

1 1 our 

One glass 

Twelve 

One kiss 

Two 


llie children must complete the list uf 
plurals which take es. 


B. Write on the blackboard: A name-word 
which ends in y (except ay, ey and oy) 
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changes the y to ies when it means two or 
more things. 


One lady 
One fairy 
One fly 
One penny 
One army 
One navy 


Two ladies 

Two 

Nine 

Eleven — 

Two 

Two 


One girl 
One puppy 
One bush 
One pansy 
One fish 
One hoop 


Three 

Five 

Nine 

Four 

Ei^^ht 

Six 


The children must complete the list of 
miscellaneous plurals. 


The children must complete the list of 
plurals. 

C. Write on the blackboard: 

One ass j Tw^o 

One pencil I Six 

One boy | Three 


III* Sentence making. 

Describe the hens that lived in the farnv 
yard. 

W^hich hens did the farmer’s wife choose, 
and why? 

Which were the luckier lieii^ in the end, 
and why? 


9.— BRER RABBIT AND BRER TORTOISE RUN A RACiE 

PART I 

(Singular and Plural Sentences) 



Introduction 

T he children will be familiar with 
the rabbit, but few will have seen 
a tortoise. It should be pointed out 
that not all tortoises can swim. A black- 
board sketch of the race between the rabbit 
and the family of tortoises is given on 
page 283. “Brer” is a w'ord of negro origin, 
and means brother. See that the children 


understand the significance of the Rabbit's 
remark: "If wc had a race, I could sow 
barley as I went along and it would be ripe 
for you to cut wdien you came by.” 

Story 

Brer Rabbit could generally get the better 
of any animal, but old Brer Tortoise was 
just as cunning as he was, and one day he 
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made Brer Rabbit look very foolish This 
was how It happened. 

Brfr Rabbit was saying to Brer Tortoise, 
"How slowly you crawl I If we had a race, 
I could sow bailey as I went along and it 
would be ripe for >ou to cut when you came 
by " 

"I could beat you if you ran on land 
and I swam in the water," replied Brer 
lortoise. 

don't believe you," said Brer Rabbit, 
"you arc just as slow in the water as on 
land " 

"Very well, let's tiy il," answered Bier 
Toi toise 

Brei Rabbit looked scornful, but he 
agreed to the idea " I will run five 
miles along the river bank," said he, 
"and you shall swim five miles down the 
nvei " 

"We'll have the race to-morrow," sail 
Brer I ortoise 

1 lie two animals measured live miles 
along th< nv(r bank, and put up a post at 
every mile 

Now Biei lortoise had a wife and four 
childien, all so like him that >ou couldn't 
tell one from the otlur All tortoises arc 
very much alike I hat night old Brci 
Tortoise called up his family, and told them 
exactlv what to do to help liim. "If you 
do as I say," said he, "I shall be able to 
win the race " 

Oral Work 

What docs the beginning of the story tell 
you^ 

W'hiit did Brer Rabbit boast that he could 
do^ 

How did Brer IcMoise reply to Bier 
Rabbit’s boasting^ 

What did the two animals agree to do> 

How did they mcasuic the distance for 
the race^ 

What do you know about tortoises^ 

Wliat did Brer Tortoise do that night? 

Retell the story 

Children ask questions. 


Written Work 

I. Childien’s drill. 

Wnte the date. Write the title of a fairy 
story W^nte the title of a poem Write 
the names of the days of the week which 
begin with 7 

Dtetation — Now Brer Tortoise had a wife 
and four children, all so like him that you 
couldn’t tell one fiom the other That night 
old Bier Tortoise called up his family and 
told them what to do to help him 

II Exercises on plural sentences. 

Definition — Statmg-words (or verbs) often 
have to be changed when we speak of two 
or more things 

A Wnte on the blackboard* 

IS changes t(» no 

One hdt IS there 1 oui hats are there 

One boot IS luie Iwo - —here 

Where IS tlu bo\? Where-- -the — ^ 

there is a ball I he re — some 

One boy is stain ling Sjx - — st m3- 

by mg by 

One lady IS here Iliitt - -lure 

I he childnn must complete the pluial sen- 
tences, by changing the undti lined sin;;iilar 
nouns and veibs into the plural 

B Wnte on the blacklxjaid 

was changes to we le 
One boy was in and Two bo^s were in 
the other was out . and the others wire 
out 

In the meadow was In the meadow 

a little house some little . 

There was only one There only four 

primrose. 

Mary was a fine girl Maiy and May 

fine 

WTiere was he? WTierc they? 

The dog was at The at 

home. home. 
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The children must complete the plural 
sentences, by changing the underlined singular 
notms and verbs into the plural. 


C. Write on the blackboard; 

has changes to have 


Where has my 
brother gone? 

One cow has white 
feet. 

One boy has measles. 


He has toothache. 
The ball has gone. 
The goat 1 ms .shaggy 
hair. 


Where have my 
brothers gone? 

Four 

white feet. 

Two 

measles. 

They toothache. 

The gone. 

The 

shaggy hair. 


The children must complete the plural 
sentences by changing the underlined singular 
nouns and verbs into the ])lural. 


D. Write on the blackboard: 

1 . Wlicre is my hat ? 

2. The dog is tired. 

3. The cat was hungry. 

4. The book is green. 

5. The girl has mumps. 

6. The horse was old. 

7. The master has left. 


The cliildren must change these sentences 
into the plural. 


E. Write on the blackboard: 

1. The boys are noisy. 

2. The desks were dirty. 

3. The babies have chicken pox. 

4. The hens were fat, 

5. The fairies have a happy time. 

Tlic children must change these sentences 
into the singular. 

HI.* Sentence making. 

Tell what Brer Rabbit and Brer Tortoise 
agreed to do. 

Tell how the two animals prepared for 
the race. 

What do you know of Brer Tortoise's 
family? 


10.— BRER RABBIT AND BRER 
TORTOISE BUN A RACE 

PART II 

(Sentence Making) 

Story 

E arly next moming, Brer Tortoise 
put his wife at the starting post, and 
one of his children at each of the mile 
posts, while he himself sat down beside the 
winning post and waited. 

Presently along came Brer Rabbit, laugh- 
ing to himself to think how easily he was 
going to beat Brer Tortoise. He saw Mrs. 
Tortoise in the water and, thinking it was 
Brer Tortoise, cried out, "Are you ready? 
Gn!" 

Off went Brer Rabbit along the bank, 
while Mrs. Tortoise quietly slipix:d into the 
water and swam back home. At the first 
mile post Brer Rabbit found the eldest 
little tortoise popping his head out of the 
water. 

'*Goodni’ss me!" said Brer Rabbit. “Old 
Brer Tortoise swims faster tiian 1 thought.*' 
Wlien lie found tlie next little tortoise 
at the next mile post, he was still more 
surprised. When he found a tortoise at 
the third pc'st, he gasped, and when he 
found one at the fourth he began to feel 
faint. 

“I must put on more speed," he thought. 
He laid back liis long ears and flashed along 
the last mile like a streak of lightning. As 
he reached the winning post, puffing and 
panting, up popped the head of old Brer 
Tortoise as cool as you please. 

“Why, Brer Rabbit," said he, “I thought 
you were never coming 1 Did you stop for 
a rest on the way? " 

Brer Rabbit had no breath left to answ'er. 
He went sadly home, feeling ashamed of 
himself. Old Brer Tortoise W'eiit borne 
chuckling, however, and he and Ms wife 
and Ms four children had a good laugh over 
the trick they had played. 
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Oral Work 

WlLit did Bror Toiioiso do his wife 
aiul ihiUlrt'ii^ 

Where »Ud he go himself? 

Why <litl Brer Kal)bit laugh? 

Whom did Brer l^abbit sc*e in the water? 
Whom »lid Bier Kabbit think he saw? 
What did Brer Babbit find at the four 
mile posts*'' 

Wh it did he find at the winning })ost? 
What rlid Brer Tortoise say to him? 

What does the end of the stoiy tell 30U? 
R(*tell the sToiy. 
rhildien ask questions. 

Wkiiiin Work 

I. Children’s drill. 

Write the date. Write tlie names of the 
inontlis which begin with M. Write the 
n.inies of the days w'hich begin wdtli S. 
Write your addiess. 

Dictation, WJien he found the next little 
1ortoibi‘ at the next mile post, he was still 
more surprised. When he found a tortoise 
at the third post, he gasped, and wdien he 
found one at the fourth he began to feel faint. 

II. Exercises on sentence making. 

A. Write on the blackboard: 

I. animal W'as a Brer Tortoise running 
z, agreed and to Brer Kabbit lace Brer 
T'orlcase a run 

3. alike are very tortoises all much 

4. wife four Brer Tortoise childien a had 

and 

5. the win lirer Rabbit he r.i<e easily 

W’ould thought 

The rhildien must 1 (‘-arrange the above 
sentences, inserting stops and capitals. 

B. Write on the blackboard: 

1. The tw^o animals measured - . 

2. Brer Tortoise called his family and 

3. He put one of his children . 

4. Brer Rabbit flashed along . 

5. Brer Tortoise and his family . 


The children must complete these sen- 
tences in any w'ay they please. 

C. Write on the blackboard: 

1. A stitch in time 

2. Make hay . 

3. Little Boy Blue — 

4. Little Bo Peei> 

5. Simple Simon — . 

The ('hildren must finish these well-known 
sentences. 

1 ). Write on the blackboard: 

1. I'cll in one sentence how' Brer Tortoise 

plated his wife and children. 

2. Tell how Brer Rabbit was suiiirised. 

3. T ell wTiy Bier Kabbit wont home feeling 

ashamed. 


11. -THE STUDENT AND THE 
PEARS 

(Adverbs) 

iNjRoin c noN 

^'1 children should be ernonnged to 

I tell all they know' about weddings 
and W'eclding feasts. \sk tliem to 
suggest the dilfeient things tlm student 
might have had to eat if he had bet n abh' 
to go to the wedding. Jlicrc L** .1 blackboard 
skeit li of a pear on page 283. 

SlORY 

X young student was one (ia\ inxited to 
a w'cdding feast. lie dressed himself care- 
fully in his best clothes and .set out joyouslv 
to w.ilk to the house where the wedding 
was to be held. He had not gone far wTicn 
he came across a basket of fine, ripe pears 
w'hich someone had carelessly left on the path. 

‘*1 must not eat anything now,*' said 
the student to himself, "or 1 shaU not enjoy 
the W'odding feast.** So he thoughtlessly 
flung the pears into a muddy ditch and 
walked briskly on. Soon he came to a river 
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which he had to cross. The bridge, however, 
had been entirely blown away in a storm. 
The river was deep and flowed swiftly, so 
that the student could not go any farther. 

*'No, I cannot get across/’ inunnured the 
student despairingly. "There is no feast for 
me. I must go home again." 

Thinking regretfully of his lost feast, he 
turned sadly home. He walked slowly 
along, looking for the ditch in which he had 
thrown the pears. Then he knelt down, and 
pulled them out one by one, vnped them 
gently on his handkerchief, and ate them 
thankfully. 

"This is a lesson to me," he said, "never 
to si)oil good food." 

Waste not, want not. 

Oral Work 

What docs the bcgiiijung of the story tell 
you? 

What did the student find? 

What did he say to himself? 

Wliat did he do? 

What did he find when he came to the 
river? 

Why did he go home again? 

What did he do on his way home? 

What lesson did he say he had learnt? 

Ketcll the story. 

Cliildrcn ask cpicstions. 

Written W'okk 

I. Children’s drill. 

Write your full name. Write your address. 
Write the date. WTite the name of the 
story. 

Dictation, — The river was deep, and the 
bridge had been blown awTiy in a storm, so 
that the student could not get across. 

II. Exercises on adverbs. 

Dejinilion, — An adverb tells you more 
about the staling-word (or verb). 

A. Write on the blackboard; swiftly, 
thankfully, carelessly, despairingly, thought'- 
lessly, joyously, gently. 


1. He set out to walk to the wedding. 

2. Someone had left a basket of 

pears on the path. 

3. He flung the pears into a ditch. 

4. The river flowed . 

5. "No, I cannot get across," he mur- 

mured . 

6. He wiped the pears on his hand- 

kerchief. 

7. He ate them . 

The children must write and complete 
the above sentences with adverbs from the 
list. 

B. Write on the blackboard: 

1. He dressed himself (carefully, gently, 

(piietly) in his best clothes. 

2. He walked (madly, faintly, briskly) on. 

3. The bridge had been (sadly, entirely, 

slowly) blown away. 

4. He thought (carelessly, regretfully, 

finely) of his lost feast. 

5. He turned (sadly, entirely, carefully) 

home again. 

6. He walked (angrily, lovingly, slowly) 

along looking for the ditch in which 
he had thrown the pears. 

The children must write and comj^lete 
the sentences with the approj^riatc adverbs. 

C. Write on the blackboard: 

1. The sun sShines . 

2. The birds sing . 

3. The doctor sjK)ke . 

4. The children laughed . 

5. He carried the eggs . 

The children must complete these sen- 
tences with any adverb they please. 

III.* Sentence making. 

Make a sentence telling what the student 
did with the pears the first time. 

Make two sentences telling what the student 
did with the pears the second time. 

Make two sentences telling what you 
think the student ought to have done with 
the pears the first time. 
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12.~H0W THE SULTAN FOUND AN HONEST HAN 
(Pronoans) 



InTKOJ)UCTION 

BLACKBOARD sketch of a man in 
Turkish costume is given on page 
283. Tlic children will rccjuire to 
know that the king of Turkey wms called a 
sultan, and that the vizier w'as liis chief lord. 
The children will all have seen tlie riiglit 
W’atchmcn who sit in their huts in front of 
a brazier, guarding the workmen's tools and 
the excavations of the roads in England. 

Story 

A sultan who ruled in Turkey had a room 
full of treasure, and wanted a watchman to 
guard it. "I must be careful not to choose 
a thief,” thought he, “or I shall lx‘ robbed 
by my own w^atchman. I want an honest 
man. How can I find an honest man?” 
He sent for his vizier, who held th^ighest 
office in the land, and asked him wiat he 
was to do. 

"Prepare a great feast at the palace,” 
said the vizier, "and invite to it every man 
who would like to be the sultan's watchman. 
At the end of the feast, ask your guests to"* 
dance, and you wdll soon see which of them 
are honest men.” 

The sultan took this advice, made ready 
the feast, and invited the guests. As each 


one arrived, he had to walk through a long 
dark passage. On each side of the passage 
were open sacks of gold and silver coins. 
At the far end, the guests came to three 
steps, which led into a hall w^liere the sultan 
was holding the feast. 

When every man had eaten his fill, the^ 
sultan rose from his seat. ” Now', my friends,” 
he said, ‘'give me the great pleasure of seeing 
you dance,” Nobody moved. Then all the 
guests began to make excuses, — all except 
one njan, who came out from among tlrem 
and danced a little jig up and down the hall. 

"That is the honest man,” said the vizier, 
"All your other guests have robbed you. 
They filled their pockets with gold and 
silver coins from the sacks in the dark pas- 
sage. If they had danced they would have 
jingled like money boxes. This honest fellow 
did not touch the money that w’as not his, 
and so was not afraid to dance.” 

The good vizier w^as afterwards rewarded, 
and the honest man became the sultan's 
watchman. 

Oral Work 

What does the beginning of the story 
tell you? 

AVhat is another name for a suUan} 

Why did the sultan send for his vizier? 
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What does the middle of the story tell 
you? 

Whom did the sultan invite to his feast? 
Where had the guests to walk before they 
came to the hall? 

Why did the guests refuse to dance? 

What does the end of the story tell you? 
How did the sultan know which was the 
honest man? 

Retell the story. 

Children ask questions. 

Written Work 

I. Children’s drill 

Write the name of your school. Write 
the name of your road. Write the name of 
the story* 

Dictation, — An honest man is afraid of 
nothing. 

II. Exercise on pronouns. 

Definition.— K pronoun is a word that is 
used instead of a name-word (or noun). 

A. Write on the blackboard : 

1. A sultan had a room full of treasure, 

and (she, he, it) wanted a w^atchman 
to guard (him, her, it), 

2. When the guests had eaten, the sultan 

asked (them, him, her) to dance, but 
(he, they, she) refused. 

3. Only one man danced a little jig, and 

the sultan gave (them, liim, it) the 
post of watchman. 

4. The sultan was pleased with the wise 

vizier and rewarded (them, her, him). 

The children must write and complete 
the above sentences with the appropriate 
word. 

B. Write on the blackboard: 

I. The sultan wanted to find an honest 
man, so the sultan sent for the vizier 
and asked the vizier what the sultan 
was to do. 


2. As each guest arrived, the guest had to 

walk along a dark passage which 
had sacks of coins on each side of 
the passage, 

3. The guests who had stolei^ money were 

afraid to dance, as the giiests knew 
the money would jingle in their 
pockets. 

The children must wTite and complete 
the abov^c sentences, substituting pronouns 
for the words in italics. 

HI.* Sentence making. 

Tell wily the sultan wanted a watchman. 

Tell what the guests did as they came 
down the dark passage. 

Tell why the honest man was the only 
one who was not afraid to dance. 

13. -THE VAIN JACKDAW 
(Choice of Words) 

Introduction 

PRELIMINARY talk on both the 
jackdaw and thc‘ peacock will be 
necessary, especially to town chil- 
dren. A blackboard sketch of a jackdaw is 
given on page 291, and one of a peacock 
on page 179 in Volume I of this series. 

Story 

There was once a jackdaw who was not 
satisfied with his plain black feathers. He 
wished that other birds would think him 
something better than a jackdaw. So he 
picked up some beautiful feathers that had 
fallen from a peacock's tail and carefully 
stuck them on his owm back. 

He then ran in amongst a party of pea- 
cocks as if he were one of them. But they 
did not receive him kindly. “Who is this 
absurd creature pretending to be one of 
us? “ the peacocks cried to each other. 
Then they turned on the jackdaw, and 
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pecked him so hard that he flew away as 
fast as he could 

He then went back to his own faniilv, the 
jackdaws, but they, seeing Ins strange 
feathers, would have notlung to do with 
him ‘ This bird is not one of us,' they 
said, cmd turned their backs on him Thus 
the vain jackdaw lost all his fi lends 

If we pretend to be better than we aie, 
wc shall be found out 

Or VI Work 

What Jofb the bet^uiumg of the stor\ tell 
>ou^ 

Wlial did the j ickdaw wish^ 

Wi it did he, do to obi iiii his wish** 

Wliit docs tlic middle ol the lot^ till 

\OU'' 

Whv did the jickdi^ not stay with the 
pc i< ocks^ 

lo whom did tlu j irkdiw go nevt** 

Whit did the other j ukdiws siv to hiin^ 
Whit does the end oi the ‘•toiv tell vou'' 
K< tell the stor\ 

( hildreii ask <iU<sLions 

Wmiiin Work 

I Children's dull. 

Write the date Wiite \ >ui iddicss 
Wnte the title oi inv hoc I } »u know 
Write the title of a j^oeni Wiite the naiiiCvi 
of tilt mtnith) which begin with M 

Diitation Ihe v iiii latkdrw lost all his 
fiiciidb If we ]nelcnd lo t»c bettei than wc 
lie, wc shill bo found oat 

II Exercises on the choice of words. 

A Write on the blackboa^'d 

1 As black as — 

2 As red as a — 

3 As white as a — 

4 As tlmi IS a - 

5 As slow as a 

Ihe children must supjd^ an appropnate 
word 


B Wnte on the blackboard 

1 The children a long jnece of 

seaweeel on the rocks 

2 On the mountain stood a tall and 

castle 

3 Ihemerrv ehildrcn came tumbling 

out of school 

4 Ihe min placed - - music on Ins 

Molm 

5 Ihe cottige stood on the side of 

a — hill 

Ihe childien mav supph my words tiny 
please (1 OI skt t* h of scawc cd see jugf zqi ) 

( Write on the blukboard 
T Jhe bo\ wilt ^ath home foi the 
h >lida\ s 

- Pvtnings in eirlv summci arc often 
chilh 

3 Ihe old man went sonoufullv on lus 

wdy 

4 Ihe jaikdiw uishid to hi thought 

better thin he was 

5 Ml the Howe IS were ol tlie most hncly 

(olouis 

0 He w IS A cmtra^coiis s( Idler 

1 he (hilchen must change the ilalnised 
wends tor others sitmlir in mtamiig 

D Write on the bl ickboarcl 

1 He was a tall old man 

2 lour prtily maidens stood at the door 

of tlu house 

> Ihe stream w is both narro l and 
hallo L 

4 Ihe father ft ok tit d at lus son 

What struck him most was then happ% 
faces 

Ihe children nnist ching« the itihcistd 
words tor others of opposite meaning 

ITT ^ Sentence making. 

If 11 how the J ickdaw showed that he was 
vain 

lell how the peacoeks received the jack- 
daw 

lell how the jackdaw lost all his friends. 
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14. THE PRINCESS OF THE IVORY CASTLE 
(There and Their) 



1\ ruoDi I noN 

I I will be to tell till < hiliiicn 

fiODi wlnl umual jvoiv is obt mud anil 
to ikscnbc it lhc\ will be fiiniliar 
with tlu iMH\ li indli'j of tiapots and ki i\( 
and will Ihtn li ivt no dittii ull\ in 
a (dstk of 1 1< imnifc whiU i\ory Discuss 
with tlum tla ippiaiiiuc of re Ik (lions in 
jKJols u\cis iiul lakes, w IiK h wav up dot s a 
](fl( ctioii app( IT 

Sioi \ 

Ike 1 inptior of China w is out hunting 
OIK 1(1 dav wIkij Ik bei aiiu miv thirsty 
11(^ stopped beside a ]>ool and Ixqan to dunk 
out of Jus hinds Vs Ik stooped over the 
dear water he siw in it the faie ol a beau- 
titul m uekui and, thinking that she must be 
stjLiiding behind him, he turned round to 
look at her 

Ihere was no one to be sein He turned 
biek and looked into the water Iheic 
again was the beautiful faie He called to 
his noble lords and sliowed them the face 
oi the maiden in the water 

"lhat IS the face of the Princess of the 
Ivory Castle," said one, "but no one knows 
where her eastlc stands " 


"I will find it, tliougli I should sixnd my 
whok Ilk in the scare 1 1 , s,nrJ the empcior 
‘ lh( pnueess who li\es Ihcie must Jie iu> 
buck ' 

lor thief \eais Hu (mpcior it im lied 
through the woild seiking the Piiiue-»s oi 
the Ivorv i astk Vlis’ she was nowluu 
to be found At last he eaim to a flip in 
the lulls 111 which la> a lake I ooking into 
its still water, the enipeior si>\ i i istlo of 
gJi iniing while i\or\ He looked np, e\pe( t 
mg to see the eastli standing cm the hills 
abo\c him but the lulls wen baie 

How foolish [ ha\e bicn*' h« (tied 
‘ The ivory castle is m the water * With 
these woids he* di\cd into the lake 

At the bottom lie found the i\ory castle, 
and tin iinnccss w iitmg foi him at its gate 
* I ha\e always lovid you," she said, 
"e\ci since I siw your face in the pool 
three years ago 1 will glidly be ^our wife " 
Full of jov, the emperor led her out of 
the lake and married her, and they lived 
happily together all their days 

Oral Work 

What docs the beginning of the story tell 

you^ 
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What did the emperor sec in the water? 
Why did he turn rounds 
What did his lords tell him^ 

What does the middle of the story tell 
you^ 

To what place did the empeior come at 
last^ 

A\liat did the emperor see^ 

What did he say? 

What does the end of the story toll you** 

Written Work 

I. Children’s drill. 

Write the date Write the names of the 
month*- that begin with J Write the title 
of the story. Write your full name and 
address 

Dictation- As he stooped over the clear 
water, he saw in it th* face of a beautiful 
maiden, and, thinking that she must be 
standing behind him, lu tutmd round to 
look it her 

II Exercises on there and their. 

A. Wiib on the blackboard* 

lh(u IS us(d to nil an a place, eg 1 
went till re ^cstiiday 

JliLFf IS alsi.i used with was, wdi, 1-* and 
iT< i g riuie IS a star in tlu sky 
llieir always «^taTid^ bcfi ^ a noun to 
'•how that it belongs to si me othir people 
or things e g John and Mary ga\e m< thru 
pencils 

1 w.is an old woman who lived m 

a shoe 

z My aimt had a house near by, so T took 
the child 

3 Poppies soon shed petals 

4 Rose and May had left booki at 

home 

5 in the water was the beautiful face 

b. "The pMneess who lives nmH be 

my bride," said the king. 

Ihe children must fill the gaps with cither 
there or their. 


B. Wnte on the blackboard: 

1 Make two sentences using the word 

then 

2 Make two sentencts UMiig the word 

thcic 

111 * Sentence making. 

Till how the emperor fell in love with the 
pimccss 

Tell why the emperor travelled about for 
three years 

Tell how the emperor got into the Ivory 
Castle 

15. -MAY DAY 

(Capital Letters and Inverted Commas) 

Infrodlciiov 

subject of May Bay provides 
I ample opjKntunitv* fox infoimcd con- 
vtisalion b( twttn Uaeher and jmpils 
In medieval 1 ngl.ind May Dav was a great 
public holiday All classes of the ptople, 
young and old .dike, weic up with the dawn, 
and went a Maying m the woods Branches 
of lites and flowers wtie boinc back in 
txminph to the towns and villages, the 
centie of the procession bcuig occupied by 
those who diouldeicd the niayixde, wliiih 
was giv with iibbons and wreaths Ihe 
childrrn will In «ible to fumisli the names 
of j^lants, aminals and buds to be found in 
May 1h(n 1^ a blackboard sketch of a 
cuikoo on jnigc 2)1 

MAY DAY 

(jood monnug, loids and ladie®, it is the fiist 
of May , 

hope you'll view oui gailand, it is *^0 
sweet and gay 

Ihe cuckoo sings m Apiil, the cuckoO sings 
in May, 

The cuckoo sings m June, m July she flies 
away. 
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The carkuo diinks cold water to make her 
sing so clear. 

And then she sings Cnckool Cuckoo! for 
three nioiitlis in tlie year. 

I love my little brother and sister every day, 
liut I seem to love them better in the meiry 
mmith of May. 

Oral Work 

\\hal IS the date of May Day? 

What IS another name for a garland? 

Of uhat IS a g.irland made^ 

In what months does the cuckoo sing? 
Wliat docs the poet say makes the cuckoo 
sing so clear? 

Vi'hat game is played on May Day? 

Wkittfn Work 

I. Children’s drill. 

Write the dale. Write the name of the 
stoiy. Write the names of the months in 
which the cuckoo docs not sing. Write the 
address of your school. 

Dulaiion.—Hizxiy years ago one of the 
happiest days in the country was May Day. 
Tlic children gathered the may blossom that 
covered the hedges and made it into a 
garland, which they canied from house to 
house, singing their songs and hoiniig to 
receive pennies. 

II. Graded exercises on caiutal letters and 
inverted commas. 

A. Insertion of a capital letter for the 
first word of eadi verse. 

Write on the blackboard; 

1. boats sail on the rivers, 
and ships sail on the seas ; 

but clouds that sail across the sky 
are prettier far than these. 

2. down in a green and shady bed 
a modest violet grew; 

its stalk was bent, it hung its head, 
as if to hide from view. 


B. Insertion of (a) a capital letter for the 
first word of each verse; (b) other necessary 
capitals. 

Write on the blackboard: 

1. dull november brings the blast — 
hark! the leaves are w'hiiling fast. 

cold december brings the bleet, 
blazing fire, and Christmas treat. 

2. the cuckoo sings in april, the cuckoo sings 

in may, 

the cuckoo sings in June, in july she flies 
away. 

j. ininnic and wmnic 

slept in a shell. 

C. Inserticm of inverted comm.is. 

Write on the blackboard: 

1 . Little lovely lady, 

You must be a queen, 

In vonr yellow satin 
And your gown of green 
But the st<it(‘ly lady 
Bowed her gracious lu ad, 
i was nivuli* a tulip, 

Isc»t a queen she said. 

2. Arc you ready? the Snowdrop asked, 
Tis time to start, jou know' 

Almost, niy dear I the Scilla replied, 
rU follow as soon as you go. 

D. Insertion of {a) a capital letter for the 
first word of each verse ; (6) inverted commas. 

Write on the blackboard: 

1 . and wliilc on her pillow she softly lay, 
she knew nothing more till again it was 

day; 

and ^1 tilings said to the beautiful sun, 
good morning, good morning, our work 
has begun! 

2. home they brought her warrior dead 
she nor swoon’d nor utter’d cry; 

all the maidens, watching, said, 
she must weep or will die. 
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E. Insertion of (a) a capital letter for the 
first word of each verse ; (6) inverted commas ; 
(c) any other necessary capitals. 

Write on the blackboard: 

1. a jolly old sow once lived in a sty, 
and three little piggies had she ; 

and she wa<Jdled a^nt saying, timphi 
umphi umphi 

while the little ones said, weel wce^ 

2, the sunbeams came to my window, 
and said, come out and see 

the sparkle on the river, 
the blossoms on the tree! 

111.* Sentence making. 

Tell what you know about May Day. 
Describe a may tree in bloom. 

Describe a game you play out-of-doors in 
the summer. 


16.— THE DOG AND THE WOLF 
(Conversations. Part I.) 

Introduction 

I T will be necessary to tell the children 
about the wolf, the ancestor of the dug. 
The wolf-hound, which is popular among 
dog-lovers to-day, bears the closest resem- 
blance to its wild cousin. There is a black- 
board sketdi of a wolf on page 291. 

Story 

A lean and hungry wolf one day met a 
line, fat dog. "You have plenty to eat, 
brother, I can see,*' said the wolf. "Where 
do 3^u find your food? I spend all the 
night hunting and catch barely enough tu 
keep me alive, while you, who never hunt at 
all, are as plump as a chicken.*' 

"I work for my master," replied the dog, 
"and in return he feeds me, and very well, 
too. 1 have also a irm kennel to live in, 
and everyone in the house makes a fuss of 
me." 

u— VOL. a 


"What work do you do?" asked the 
wolf. 

"I guard the house at night, and keep 
away thieves," said the dog. 

"Could I do the same?" the wolf asked. 

"Yes, indeed," answered the dog. "Come 
with me, I will find you a good master." 

So the dog and the wolf set off together 
for the town. On their way the wolf noticed 
a worn place in the hair on the dog's neck. 

"Wliy is the hair on your neck so worn 
away, brother?" asked the wolf. 

"Oh," said the dog, carelessly, "that is 
the mark made by my collar. My master 
puts a chain on me and keeps me fastened 
up all day." 

The wolf stopped. "All, my friend," said 
he, "I shall not come wi^h you You may 
keep your good food. I would rather be 
hungry and able to please myself, than 
be a prisoner however well-fed." 

Oral Work 

What docs the beginning of the story tell 
you? 

Describe the wolf. 

Describe the dog. 

Of what did the wolf complain? 

Wliat did the dog tell the wolf? 

Why did they set off together? 

What did the wolf notice as they went 
along? 

What did the dog say about his neck? 

Wliat does the end of tlie story tell you? 

Why did the wolf call the dog a prisoner > 

Retell the story. 

Children ask questions. 

Written Work 

I. Children’s driU. 

Write the date. Write the name of the 
story. Write a name for the dog. Write 
a name for the master. Write the names of 
the last two months in the year. 

Dictation.'^lt is better to be poor and 
free, than rich and a prisoner. 
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IL Exercises on conversations. 

A Wnl<‘ on the blackboaid 

1 ‘ fit you Slid Ihe wolf, 

1 could be the same " 

2 woik fui m\ niaslfr,” ic plied the 
dog 

3 "what work do }ou do^” a'^ktd the 

wolf 

4 "i guild the house at night,” answered 

the dog 

5 "conv with nu,” said the dog, "i wnll 

find \on a good home * 

0 "idi, niy Jnend,” said he, "i shall not 

come with jou” 

1 1 ( children must write the above sen- 
tences putting in the capit.\l It tiers. 

h Write on the blaikboard 

1 I stxnd all the night hunting, said the 

wolf You never hunt at all 

2 As well as my food, 1 also have a warm 

kennel ScUd the dog 

3 Ihe dog said, 1 keep awa}' thnves 


4 Could I do the same^ the wolf asked. 

5 Y«*s indeed, replied the dog 

6 WTiy IS the hair on your neck worn 

awa\^ disked the wolf. 

7 Oh! said the dog, carelessly, that is 

the mark made by my collar 

The children must write the abote sen- 
tences, putting in lilt inverted commas. 

C Write on the blackboard 

1 I say to my dog, " ” 

2 My dt)g says to me, " ” 

3 iveiy morning I say to ra\ friends, 

•• " 

4 The butcher says, " — ” 

5 Ihe greengrocer says, " ” 

The childicn must write and complete 
tlic above passages with the spoken words 

111 * Sentence making. 

Tell in what ways the dot? was luckv 
Tell m what way ihe wolf was lucky, 
Wnte tlirec seiittnces about a wolf 


17.- TEEE RED CREEPER 
(Conversations. Part n.) 



E veryone knows the Virginia mg story of why the creeper changes colour, 

c reeper, whose leaves show many When God made all the plants, 1 le painted 
lo\ely shades of red m autumn, their flowers last of all. As He passed by, 
Ihe diildren of Poland are told this charm all the little flowers stretched out their 
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stalks to Him, so that He should see and 
paint each one in lovely colours. 

Among the plants was a small creeper 
which grew at the foot of a large, bare rock. 
She was too shy to stretch out her tiny 
flown to bo painted, so it was left green, 
and the creeper felt very sad about it when 
she saw the radiant colours of the other 

flow CIS. 

After God had passed, the sun came up, 
the birds sang, and butterflies flitted to and 
fro. Ihe old rock began to crack and scorch 
in the hot sunshine. “This heat is terrible! “ 
he groaned. Tlie cieej^cr heard him muttering 
to himself, and felt so sorry for him that she 
forgot her own trouble. “I will cover him 
with my leaver,*' she thought; “they will 
shade him and keep him cool.“ So she gicw 
and gi cw till the old rock was quite covered. 

Soon after, an angel came that way to 
see the wonderful colours God had painted. 
When he saw the tender green leaves of the 
Virginia creejicr spread so lovingly over 
the face of the bare rock, he cried, “Tins 
plant has no coloured flowers, but it 1$ the 
most beautiful of all!” 

The little creeper blushed a lovely crimson 
when she heard the angel praise her, and 
every year she remembers and blushes 
again. 

Oral Work 

Describe the Virginia croepor. 

\\nheie do you find the Virginia creeper 
growing^ 

What happens to the creeper at ihc end 
of the summer^ 

Which part of the plants did God paint 
last.^ 

What did the flowers do^ 

What happened to the creeper? 

Why did she feel sad^ 

What did she do to show her pity lor the 
lock? 

Who came by soon after? 

What did the angel say? 

What does the end of the story tell you? 

Retell the story. 

Children ask questions. 


Written Work 

I. CKhiIdren’8 drin. 

Write the date. Write the name of the 
creeper. Write the names of the autumn 
months. 

Dictation , — Everyone knows the Virginia 
creeper, whose leaves show many lovely 
shades of red in autumn. She was too shy 
to stretch out her tiny flower to be painted, 
so it was left green. 

II. Exercises on ocmvenatioiis. 

A. Write on the blackbuiird: 

1. please paint me blue, said the corn- 

flower. 

2. i like red best, observed the poppy. 

3. why are your flowers still green? asked 

a butterfly. 

4. the creeper replied, alasl i was too shy 

to slretcli out my stalk. 

5 i am nearly scorched, muttered the 

rock. 

6 this heat is terrible! he groaned. 

7. she said to herself, i will cover hifti 
with my leaves. 

The cluldren must insert the necessary 
inverted commas and capital letters. 

B. Write on the blackboard: 

1. The creeper said that she wished she 

had been painted. 

2. The old rock said that he was beginning 

to crack. 

j. The creeper said that she was sorry for 
the old rock. 

4. The creeper said she would keep him 
cool with her leaves. 

The children must put the above sentences 
into direct speech. 

HI.* Sentence making. 

Tell what the Virginia creeper is like in 
summer and in autumn. 

Tell how the flowers got their colours. 

Tell why the angel praised the creeper. 
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GROUPED WORDS FOR SFELUNO 

T his hst of words will be useful for 
spelling drill, for transcnption and 
for oral and written composition It 
IS not advisable to use the list for mechanical 
spellmg, a practice which is opposed to nght 
prmciplcs of education The learning to 
spell isolated words unintelligently is wean- 
some and almost useless Ihe reasonable 
way of grasping the meanmg of words is 
by their use. To this end the woids are 
arranged in associated groups which will 
appeal to the child's intelligence Words 
strange to the learner are met with in 
company with others that are known In a 
composition lesson on the fislimongcr, for 
example, the teacher asks the cliildrcn to 
supply the names of the fisli thit Ihty have 
seen m a fishmonger’s shop Ihc names of 
the most common fish arc written on the 
blackboard, the children are invited to 
give sentences containing the words, they 
mav write some of the sentences and in 
the same or a subsccpient lesson they uiitc 
the namfs in their notebooks Fverv w<mi 
so uiittcn wiU liivc some meaning for the 
child Strict supervision is needed to sec 
that no word is written incorrectly in the 
notebook, and it is « sscntial that the spellmgs 
should be revised at frequent intervals 
Sometimes pictures can be utilised in connec- 
tion with the spelling lesson and often it is 
possible for childrc n to demonstrate in 
dumb show the meaning of ctrtiin vtibs, 
for example throw, doze, recline tehi:>tle 
Ihe list of words m Volume 1 , page 17a 
should be used for revision pui poses 

I The CSbUBTOom: easel, blackboaid, 
guard, shovel, coal scuttle, mantelpiece, 
picture, timetable; satchel, compass, crayon, 
chalk, lead pencil 

2 BreaUast: coffee pot, cocoa, bacon, 
liver, rasher, poached eggs; bloater, kipper, 
haddock, toast, marmalade, grapefruit, 
prunes; pomdge, bread and milk. 


3. Dfainer: napkin, carvers, tumblers, 
kmves, tureen, ladle, soup, cauliflower, 
cabbage, spmach, potatoes, imdding, dump- 
ing# pie. tart, lemonade gingorbcer, water. 

4 Tea: teapot, saucer, cream, honey, 
preserve, teacake scorn crumpet, muffin, 
sponge fingei, chocolitc biscuit, cun ant 
bread 

5 Picnic : basket, hamper, cardboard 
plates, thermos flask cucumber sandwuh 
hard boiled eggs, lettuce sausigi roll, 
turnover, spuit stove kettle matchis 

6 The Fishmonger: congtr ctJ whiting 
skate, sprats, coikles, priwns shrim|>s, 
wmklts mackerel, turbet, sdnion, soli, 
plaice, hernng 

7 The Poulterer : poultiv garni , goose, 
gosling, duck duckling, turkey pigeon 
phi a ant p 11 1 1 idgc , h 11 « 1 ibbit 

S The Grocer: odmeil cornllour gripes 
sultanas currants, riisins margiiire hid 
nutmeg cloves mustard sigo, ncc tapioci 

9 The Greengrocer: g)osebeir>, rdsp 
berry, stiawbeiry, pear orange banma 
lemon, damsm, giecngigc cherry, walnut, 
Biazil nut, ilipstnut cofonut, almond, 
omon, cilery, radish, parsni]) turnip, parshy, 
mushroom, canot, Brussels spr >uts, marrow 

JO The Com Chandler: wheu, r\( 
maize, oats lajic, bran biilivmeal oilcaki 
linseed, stiaw, haricot bian dog biscuits 

31 The Ironmonger: krrtle saucepsn 
prestrving pan sUwpan stiamir strum r 
bucket, pail bowl, carpet swteper, hearth 
brush, blacklead, polish, paiaffin, mangle 
wnnger 

12 The Jeweller: watch, clock, bracekt 
necklace, pendant, brooih, bangle, diamond 
raby, emerald, coral, cutlery silver, gold, 
bron/e 
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13. Hie Draper: velvet, flannel, holland, 
canvas, calico; handkerchief, cotton, elastic; 
stockings, gloves ; blanket, bedspread, table- 
cloth. curtain, duster, towel. 

14. The Chemist : soap, sponge, toothpaste, 
tof)tlibi ush ; lint, bandage, vaseline, scissors; 
pills, bottle, medicine. 

15. The Chimney Sweep : hrcplace, health, 
chimney stack; brush, Turk’s head, scraijcr; 
yearly, spring cleaning, soot. 

16. The Batcher : beefsteak, mutton, liver, 
loin, lamb, veal, knuckle, cutlet, kidney, 
diipping suet, .sweetbicad, venison, sau.sage, 
brawn, tripe. 

17. The Stationer : foolscap, tjq^ing paper, 
exeicisc btiok, fx^ncil; indiarubber, eiascr; 
Ijostcard, Icttcrcaid; new'spaper, magazine; 
string, paper fasUncr, scaling wax; lending 
hbraiy, 

18. The Dressmaker: tlumhle. bodkin, 
needle, thread; fit, gather, semri, tatk, 
stitch, material, button, loop, collar, bodice; 
inacliino, tape measure, 

iQ. The Policeman : helmet, tunic, arml(*t, 
waterproof, Irunrlieon; lantern, electiic 
t(*rch; beat, patrol; constable, inspector, 
police station. 

20. The Sailor: ashore, alioat; mast, 
rigging, sail, funiirl cabin; vt'ssel, barge, 
liner, steamer; captain, crew, pilot, blue- 
jac ket , compass, wheel. 

21. The Soldier : rifle, bayonet, bullet, 
cannon, shell; uniform, drill, squad; piivate, 
forporal, sergeant, major, cohnel, general, 
field-marshal. 

22. Buildings: abbey, cathedral, church, 
chapel; college, school, hospital; laundry, 
factory, wrarehouse; theatre, cinema; hotel, 
garage. 


23. The Hoose: kitchen, scullery, bath- 
room, dining loom, drawing room, parlour, 
attic, garret, tool shed, bicycle shed, coal 
slied, greenhouse, dustbin, ci.stern, boiler. 

24. The Railway Station: engine driver, 
fireman; porter, collector, guard; furnace, 
tender, footplate; signal, whistle; truck, 
carriage; ticket, luggage, platform. 

25. The World : island, mountain, valley, 
valle5's, plain, moor; water, sea, ocean, 
waves, billow's; shore, beach, coast; shingle, 
pebble, seaweed; cliff, gulf; port, dock, 
harbour, pier; spring, brook, stream, river; 
volcano. 

26. The Country : field, pasture, meadow, 
park; forest, wood; road, lane, path; 
hedge, fence, .stile, ditch; earth, soil. 

27. The Farm: stack, rick, bam; cow- 
.»hed, pig^'t}', hencoop, stable; manger, 
trough; jilough, harrow: leaping machine, 
thioshing mruhine, shovtl, piblifiiik, bill- 
hook 

28. The Weather: ram, hiil, sleet, snow, 
host, ice; wind, breeze, dtaught, storm, 
gale; thunder, lightning, rainbow; light, 
shadow. 

29 Animals: cattle, bull, bullock, calf, 
calves, sheep, ram, ew'e, lamb; horse, mare, 
colt, foal, pony; mouse, doimouse; squirrel, 
hedge! log, 

30. Birds : blackbird, sparrow, starling, 
hav.k, cuckoo, lieron, lapwing, seagull, robin, 
peacock, peahen, magpie, bullfinch, canary, 
parrot. 

31. Wild Flowers : cowslip, foxglove, corn- 
flower, poppy, haw'thom, hemlock, speed- 
well, plantain, clover, chickweed, buttercup, 
dandelion, primrose, bluebell, groundsel, 
nettle, thistle, bramble. 
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32. Garden Flowers: tulip, iris, snow- 
drop, daffodil, hyacinth, honeysuckle, carna- 
tion. hollyhock, violet, marigold, astei, stock, 
wallflower, candytuft, lupin. 

33. Insects : dragon fly, caddis, gnat, fly, 
flics, bluebottle; caterpillar, maggot, grub, 
cocoon, butterfly, moth, gk^w-worm; bee, 
drone, wasp, honiet; wiieworm, beetle, 
ladybird, earwig, cricket, grasshopper, cock- 
roach. 

34. The Body : head, scalp, tongue, 
brain; heait, lungs, stomach; shoulder, 
elbow, wri'^t, tliumb, nail, knuckle, palm; 
forehead, eyebrow, eyelashes, eyelid; foot, 
ankle, sole, heel, toe. 

35. Relations : baby, babies; son, 

daughter; uncle, aunt, nephew, niece, 
cousin; husband, wife; biothei, sister; 
woman, women; gentkman, lady, ladies. 

36. Amusements: ciicket, g(»lf, f(»otbdIl, 
Rugby, hockty, t cuius, siiowb*Uling, marbles, 
kite. 

37. Badges of Girl Guides: Knitter, 
Printer, li< I'^ewoman, TJoustkeepei, Roat- 
‘ WMin, Spot t'* woman. Dancer, Donif '^tic 
Scivice, Milliner, Tobbler, loyniaker, 
Laundiess, Dairymaid, Keedlewoman, 
Motoi ist. 

38. Wolf Cubs : Cubmasbr, Scoutmaster, 
Patrol Leader, Weaver (um*e ()rd<‘i]y. 
Watcher, hniblcm. 


39. Brownies: Senior Citizen, Examiner, 
Recruit, Thrift, Nightingale, Fairy, Armlet. 

40. Scout Badges: Ambulnnce. Camper, 
Gardener, Signaller, ("}clisl, Missionei, Car- 
ixmter, W'alchman, Maiksninn, Handvman, 
Woodman, Minei, Bugler, Pilot, Fiieinan, 
Boatman, Miison, Pione(r, Pathhnder, 
Swimmci. 

4 1 Countries, etc. : C a uada , C anadian ; 
Asia, Asiatic, China, C hmese, India, Indian; 
Afnca, Atiican; W'alos, \V<dsh; Ireland, 
Insh; Scotland, Scottish; England, English. 

42 , Arithmetic: whc-lc, half, halves, qiiar- 
tei ; pair, couple, dozen, score, gross; lop, 
bottom, middle; inrh, foot, yard; acre, 
mile; ounce, pound, pint, quait, gallon; 
pock, bushel; nist, second, thud, fourth, 
fifth, sixth, si'venlh, eighth, ninth, tenth, 
eleventh, twelfth. 

41. Time: morning, daybieak, ilawii, 
suniise, twilight; noon, niidrlay, sunset; 
sjuing. sumnur, aimimn, wintei; Clmst- 
nias, Easter, Wdutsuii. 

44. Qualities: clean, diiiv, puiutnal late; 

gentle, lougli, rude, jKlite, Ihiifty, waste- 
ful; calm, restless, sihnt, noisv indus- 
tritniN, idle; tall, sliort: n ugh, smooth; 
old, young, loud, hungry, thirty; 

wiong 

45. Adverbs, etc.: here, time, where; 
once, twice, thme; tlic\ , th(u, tlieiis, them; 
who, whos(», whom, will' h wlcit. tins tliat, 
these, those. 
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SYLLABUS OF THE SECOND YEAR’S WORK 


Type of pattern. —Adai'^tation uf square 
and reitangular sliapts, to make patterns 
of simple ai tides and garments having 
slanting lines and easy cur\es 

Articles or garments made. - 

1. With convex, or outer, curves tgg 
cosy, tea cosy, o\dl cudiion, tta\ cloth, 
doll's or baby & bonnet 

2 With roiu i\e, or in net, curves - 
teeders, pmafoies, bags of ill kinds 

FxpenmenLd aork Doll dussin,^ 

Knitting Vdiious arti Ics and dolls 
clothes in plain and piiil on two needhs 

Processes. 

t 1 111 lung n IT nm ( J in ^ It ni^ round 
oiitei « inv(d tdf (s 

2 Iddij^ with I in tajc il »iig innci 
cuiv(d cdt^is 

} lurning licin^ lound iniur enued 

(db'rs 

4 "^twiiif. on bag hindhs nude of bands 
of hunnicd stops of niatuii] 

5 Sc wmg on I ip( for stinv'^ 

Stitches. 

1 Hemming 

2 \dapt itioii of pit'* K us ^lil Ik** to w 
nqiiiTd unt^ (luoittiM btildnrv, tit 

j Simple clftontiOii b' me tns of stick 
printing alone, oi outliiud with '^litthcs >r 
by line designs in running ci dauung 

Hatenals. A-, m J)icmoiis year l)onkt\- 
bo> cloth. D'ved Kus'^ian ci ish 

INTRODUCTION 

During the second vtar m the piiinarv 
school the child should show an increasing 
colour sense She will be more ddilxrate 


m chooMng colonied nntends and will 
probabl\ be aide to give i le ison foi her 
eheuee of both tcvtuio and colour, ihis 
opportunity ol personal dioiu i mom ages 
forethought and rcssomng in tin diild loo 
often, afUr careful planning and cutting of 
a pattern, the ItadiLr dcudcj u[)oii the 
initciials (ol^uis ind dctonition without 
lefeieine to the c Inld > wishes 

Iht range, ot inatuials used is limited 
when fi iimioimiU of tcvtuic u reepmed. 
Jhe textiiies of ease mint dotli, linen, 
unbltathed i iliro, and coitS(‘ gingham, 
however, an *'imilii whin tin light kinds 
of each au pin based Ihis dunce 

of four nute n ils with i < o n spondinrly 
gn ltd choice ol (olouis ( oc( n ti Bmhr 
IS at. iin usid tor stwine 'mi tow irds the* 
end ot the \e u '>liindid cotton inav be 
substitnti d 

Duoriti i (I utulc ul ginuent>, not 
onl\ (t a ( jhsti kMvi diiiiftd like the 
(Kcoi ili\i stitdidv lucd in eomuetion with 
a piO(C'‘S, ])ut do in thi iialuic of ipplicd 
oinanunt, mi\ i ow lx consuliritl Here 
i^iin u nnpk oj)poitnni(\ fd tiaimng m 
hritli u It and inijoK, for sidi dicoia- 
tion cm b( luid onl' wlun Ihue is both 
sjuti uid])nMoii'- pi Odilon tor its iminaon 
sinipl crnbroieldv m innnm.^ stitel is 
suit d)lc and i isv jinlnls nnv be ^ewn 
v])on lug>. md ol’ui 'ittich ^ iknote 
ownership tr simple ])u luru ruy be worked 
in rmmiiig iiid d uni ^ to dcpic t the purjxise 
ol the article 1 or i nioie found tyje of 
piitdii printing slicks miy be und on 
boidtis ctiid for illo\er p'lttcins, and 
diarming effects can lx obt lined by ou*" 
limn^^ t^e stiinpcd j ctuins with stitches. 
^lthollgh this meth<)il of deioiitum tends 
to be soniewhil nieehanual, it serves 
the pm pose of eulti\anng icgiilaiitv of 
stitch. 
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Generally, all the articles and garments 
made must be saleable, therefore tJie teacher 
should be acquainted with the local labour 
conditions and the children’s home circum- 
stances, for these conditions, unfortunately, 
often limit the scope of the necdlewoik, 
and it IS nccessaiy to bear them m mind 
when prepannir a course of work. 

I he value of keeping notebooks and of 
drawing the patterns to scale is extiemely 


doubtful. In the primary school children 
should keep the actual patterns they use, 
and write upon them the simple directions 
for their use. For all processes involving 
measuiement of inches, or fractions of 
inches, a matker should still be used, but 
the gradual use of a tape measure is recom- 
mended towards the end of the year. Rulers 
should never be used, except when required 
for pattern making. 


SUGGESTED COURSE OF LESSONS FOR THE 

FIRST TERM 

(tiist Half ol Icnn) 


LESSON 1 

Pattern-making. I he artirk (.hoson is a 
curved bag to hcjld knitting, it Ins a handle 
and is doioiatcd hy a picture in running 
stitch Such hags arc^ of standard si/e, so 
the childrtii arc given definite instructions 
regarding the measure nicnts The children 
make the pattern of the bag in this lesson, 
the details of which are given on page ^02 

LESSON 2 

Cutting out.- Ihe children cut out their 
bags. Plain and purl knitting m*iy be 
taught by the group method Ihe (lulclien 
should make simple artu les in alternate 
lows of plain ancl purl befotc attempting 
any foim of ribbing. 

LESSON 3 

Tonung down curved hems. — The children 
turn down J in. hems round the curves 
of their bags, and securely tack the 
first turning. The details of this lesson and 
the next are given on page 305. 


LESSON 4 

Second turning of curved hem. \ d( mon 
stration on fixing the second turning of the 
hem, which should be J in m v\idtli, ts now 
given 

LESSON 5 

Practical work. Ihe ciiildicn fix their 
curved hems 

LESSON 6 

Hemming stitch. ~lhe details and demon- 
stration of this lesson are given on page 300. 

LESSON 7 

Practical work.— Ihe diildren commence 
hemming 

LESSON 8 

Practical work. — ^Ihe children continue 
their hemming. 

LESSON 9 

Decorated top hems. — ^Ihe children now 
turn down 1 in. hems along the top of both 
halves of their bags. The teacher revises 
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the method of securing hems by borders 
of decorative stitchery. Free choice is given 
to the children of simple borders for this 
purpose. 

LESSON 10 

Practical work. — ^The children continue the 
work of holding their hems in place by 
means of stitchery borders. Special attention 
must be paid to the arrangement of comers 
which make a neat finish. 

LESSON 11 

Practical work. — The children continue 
their stitchery borders. The more forward 
pupils may proceed with knitting. 

LESSON 12 

Making the handle. — ^lliis constitutes the 
first attempt at making anything in the 
nature of a band. The details of this lesson 
are given on page 309. 

(Second Half of Term) 

LESSON 13 

Practical work. — ^The children proceed 
with making the band for the bag handle. 
ITie edges may be either oversewn with 
cross-stitch, or may be held together with 
the stitch already used on the wide hem 
at the top of the bag. 

LESSON 14 

Practical work.— The chfldren finish the 
handle and continue with knitting. 

LESSONS 15 and 16 

Decoration in running stitdL— The teacher 
conducts a discussion on the pictures or 
initials which , may be worked in running 
stitch on each side of the bag. The details 
of these lessons are given on pege 311. 


LESSON 17 

Practical work. — ^The children work in 
running stitches over their patterns. 

LESSONS 18 and 19 

Practical work. — Tlie children continue 
both needlework and knitting. 

LESSON 20 

Making up the bag. — A demonstration of 
the method of assembling the three pieces 
to form the bag is now given. The details 
of tliis demonstration are given on page 312. 

LESSONS 21 and 22 

Practical work. — ^The children make up 
their bags. 

LESSON 23 

Pressing. — ^Thc children finish and press 
their needlework and knitting, 

LESSON 24 

Experimental work.— This consists of pat- 
tern making, using dolls. The details of the 
demonstration are given on page 316. 

Experimental work may take place at the 
end of a term, or at any other time when 
the children's interest seems to flag. It 
acts as a mental stimulant ; it is productive of 
new ideas and fresh thought about the work 
in hand, and it gives reality to the scheme. 

The use of dolls in this lesson serves to 
show the relationship between the shape of 
the body and a flat pattern. This fonns a 
preparation for the work of the third term, 
A holiday comes now, and it is hoped that 
the lead given by the teacher on these lines 
will be followed by the children in experi- 
ments at home. The teacher may ask the 
children to bring their efforts to school 
during the first days of the new term. A 
small exhibition of holiday work gives 
interest to all. 
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NINE LESSONS IN DETAIL FOR THE 

FIRST TERM 



N ine lessons, the organisation and 
arrangement of whidi are set out 
in detail, are now given in the order 
in which they will be required. The illus- 
trations are of the actual material used for 
demonstration purposes, whether of paper 
or stuff. Blackboard drawings and pre- 
viously prepared diagrams are not required 
for young children's work. 


MAKING THE PATTERN OF A CURVED 
BAG TO HOLD ENITTINO 

(Details and Demonstration of Lesson 1.) 
PREPARATION 

Previous knowledge . — Making a pattern of 
a folded bag. 


Aim . — The aim of this lesson is to teach 
the following points : — ^pattern making along 
progressive lines; how to fold paper in order 
to produce curves; training children in 
accuracy, and in the belief of fitness for 
a special purpose. 

Teacher* s requirements , — A finished bag 
containing knitting. A 24 in. ruler. Black- 
board and chalk. Plain white paper, 25 in. 
by 20 in. in area. A piece of material, 40 in. 
by 20 in. in area. Pins, drawing pins and 
scissors. 

Children's requirements . — Pieces of plain 
white paper, 12 J in. by 10 in. in area. 
Pencils and scissors. 

INTRODUCTION 

Show the class the finished knitting bag; 
question them to arouse their interest and 
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to discover whether they realise the reason 
for using a curved bag for the purpose of 
holding knitting. I ell them that it has a 
single handle because one of this dcscnption 
hangs easily on the arm, or on a corner of a 
chair back, or the arm of a chair, also the 
wool will pull out of the top of the bag 
without becoming entangled with the handle 
Revise the reasons for first making a pattern 
by questions to the class. 


PRESENTATION 

Hold up the finished bag, and ask the 
children to say what shape it is,-~s<iuarc. 
Ask them to look at the pieces of paper with 
which they arc pio\ided, and to say what 
shape they axe, oblong Point out that a 
square is shorter than an oblong, and place 
the finished bag over a piece of paper 
belonging to a child in order to make this 
clear. Then tell the children that the extra 
piece of paper is to make the pattern of the 
handle of the bag. Also pomt out that two 
pieces are required to make the sides of the 
bag, but, because they are alike in shape, 
only one piece of pattern is necessary trom 
which to cut out. 

The children aie now to make one pieie 
of the pattern Pm the demonstration piper 
on the blackboard so that the length way is 
down the length of the board. Tell the 
children to place their pieces of paper 
upon their desks or tables in exactly the 


same position. The paper now has to be 
made square , by questions revise the 
method of doing this, — ^folding the paper 
diagonally, from the top left hand comer 
towards the lower nght hand side. Cut off 
the surplus piece of paper, and write upon 
it the word “handle" Unfold the paper 
and smooth out the diagonal (the teacher 
will call It “slanting") crease. Place three 
drawing pms mto the paper upon the board, 
one at the top left hand comer, one slightly 
to the left of the centre at the top, and one 
slightly less than half-way down at the left 
hand side. This wlI be found to facilitate 
the folding process, which must be performed 
upon the boaid, and not in the teacher's 
hand, if the children are to see clearly what 
IS being done, hold the paper into four, 
first from the nght hand edge to left iiand 
edge, and then from the edge nearest the 
body, to the edge farthest away— at the 
top. Supervise the children's folding. Unfold 
to half, keeping the folded edge to the right 
hand Supervise this carefully A crease 
IS now to be seen across the paper. Draw 
a curve from the left hand edge of tffe crease, 
to the fold at the lower right hand comer, 
usmg a brightly ^.olourcd ch^k 1 lie children 
must now draw a similar curved line, the 
teacher helping where necessary. When all 
the children have finished this, demonstrate 
cutting along the curved chalk hne, oj»en 
out the pattern, and write upon it, “ Pattern 
of b.ig ( ut two pieces." Let the children 
cut their patterns and write upon them 



CtllLDKl N S MV >K1 lollll irAl&lHI IlU!.UMl.t.l >rCll\I 0N1))US liocts A ll \ 
I o«,\ AND A Sit or Coiiar and Cuhs 


MAKma A HEH ALONG A CONVEX 
CUBVE 

(Details and Demonstration of Lessons 3 
and 4.) 

PREPARATION 

Preiious knowltdge -Furaing up a iiairow 
hem along a stiaight edge 

Atm Ihe aim of this lesson is to teach 
the following points - a piartical methid 
of neatening a cur\ed edge when the curve 
IS convex in shape, training m dexteiity 
of handlmg and in obseivation 

Teacher's requirement^ A finished bag 
A partly-turned hem along a curved edge, 
upon a piece of material to be passed round 
Markers. A large workmg specimen, i e the 
bag previously cut out, one piece of which 


has lh( him (nwasunn^ two inclic**) already 
finished ott Blickboaid and bu Iroiii whuli 
to suspend tin work Pins, black two jjIv 
wool for tacking 

Children s requirem nh -The work in hand 
and the usual tools and markers. 

INTRODnenON 

out the two kjnd«= of hems on the 
finished big ind ask a child to tell the class 
how the straight hem was turn^ 1 puestion 
the children to ensuie that the dittercnrc 
m shape of the straight and curved edges 
has been observed, and tell them tliat turning 
along a curved edge is not so easy, because 
of the difference m incasuicment between 
the raw edge and the mcasuiement J in. 
inside it This is more clearly shown by 
measurmg round Ihe demonstration piece 
with a length ot wool. 


X— VOL. 2 
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PRESENTATION 

Rfvjsc the method of tuining o^er the 
rnv edgt on to the wiong side, towards the 
body, using the marker for measuring I in, 
and tacking the turning in place with 
crdinary ta(king cotton I tt the class tack 
the fust turning on one piece only, which 
will probably tike up the whole of the 
If ni under of T (sson 3 

The dimc)U>tT<itioii turning up hems is 
continutd in 1 tsson 4, and the mfthod of 
fixing the second turning is shown Dtmoii- 
sfi lU as follows —M< isure the second 
turning with the milker a-i lx Jon and hold 
it m pluc with pins j)Ucid in an upiight 
Iw)sition thiongh thr tuniiiu's Tit the 
children do thi f/i\mg liilj) wlun mccss 
arv I Ik 11 show the ticking of the he in 
filoiig the cdg< , ii mg stitches { in in 
Idigtli loiifii stitcliis will not held the 
[iiin down sutfuHntI\ fnml\ is part of 
the hem nicds to be j)l( itcd to niaki it fit 
met l> 



A teaching specimen to illubtrate the teat lung 
of hemming M itenalb used arc soft unbleached 
calico faced on one side with leno in bnght 
green to diifercnluite betweei nght and wrong 
sides Jhe wool is four ply led wool A 
demonstiation needle is used also bUnket pins 


APPUCATION 

Ask the class to think of any garments 
which might have to be treated m this way 

HEMMINO 

(Details and Demonstration 0 ! Lesson 6.) 
PREPARATION 

Priiwus A wore — Holding a hem in 
place by means of running 

Um Ihe aim of this hsson is to i( uh 
the following points mother method of 
holding a hrni m pJirt, ti lining childicn 
in cUxttiit\ cf hinfllmg 

leachn s fcqmumtnt ^ — ^limdiid big 
Bhikboiid iiid bir fiom wlnih to •‘UsjHiid 
the dtmonstiatioii spccirmn Ihi dimrin 
stiation specimen one puc^ of winch ln> 
the htniming workdl tin tackingiio* bung 





A teiching spieimcn for use in a lesson on 
decorative stitching Maletial used is housie 
flannel stitched with scarlet and black rug wool 
Space lb left foi further stitches to be showa. 



/ 

« s 

3. FIRST TURNING { \ ) EASED ON CURVt 


StCOND TURNING I AM D f'lNNF O 
AND TAf KING PtGDN 


MAKINC; A IIFM ALONG A roNVLX CUKVli 
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removed. Demonstration needle and four- 
ply red or ozange wool 

Children's requirements — ^The woik in 
hand. 

DITBODTJCnON 

Question the childrtn in order to revise 
ilic previous method'^ of holding down hems. 
Tell them that tluy aie now to be shown 
another way which they wdl hnd more 
useful when they make gaimenls It is a 
stitch which goes right over the innei fold 
of the hem, and theiefort it is bitter to use 
this stitch on articles which have ficqucntly 
to be washed and ironed, as the hem edge 
IS kept fl.it t(T and is more ea^ly ironed. 

'Ihe cliildun are not likel^^ to know very 
much about washing and ironing, but tliey 
will all have seen the processes at hom<‘, 
and tins consideration of hems which are 



easily ironed will arouse interest and obser- 
vation. Show them the finished bag and the 
demonstration piece. 

PRESENTATION 

Hang up the finished demonstration piece, 
and suspend the working piece from the 
Ixiard, showing clearly the method of 
holding the work, ie. wath the outer edge 
of tlie work away from the body, the bulk 
of the work towards the body, and the 
hem lying across the two first fingers of the 
left hand, with tlie fingers held slightly 
apart. Let the children hold their work, 
while the teachei supei vises and helps where 
necessary. Some children will no doubt 
find this very difficult. 

Fastening on — ^Demonstr.ite the fastening 
on of the hemming stitch, by inseiting the 



—1 

/ End of cotton // 

/ ^ 

^ / / / / / / ■/ 



JOINING ON (2) 


FINISHING OFF 


IllvMMlNG 
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needle between the hem fold and material 
in a slanting direction towards the right 
hand. Stroke the end of thread out oi 
sight. 

Making the stitch . — Put the needle into 
the material only, just underneath the hem 
fold, push it partly through in a slanting 
direction towards the left hand, and bring 
it out again on the wrong side through all 
the turnings, a little way along. Demon- 
strate two or three stitches, after which the 
class may begin their hemming. 

The teaching of the method of joining 
thread and fastening off will be ilcfcrred until 
a later lesson, until the necessity for so 
doing arises. For convenience, however, the 
details are given here. 

Joining the thread . — Make a whole stitch 
and then unpick half, so that the thread is 
through the back of the hem only. Cut the 
thread, leaving a very shoit end (Jin.). 
Place the newly threaded needle into the 
place in the hem turning where the previous 
stitch came out before it was unpicked, then 
continue the stitch exactly as before. 

Finishing 0//'.— When the end of the hem 
IS reached, work one stitcli in the opposite 
direction, thus making a V, and then 
another stitch over the previous one; next 
put the needle in between the thicknesses, 
and bring it out on top of the hem edge. 
Cut off the thread closely. 

The direction and appearance of the 
stitch should be the same on each side, but 
no result of this kind is evident in the chil- 
dren's work or is indeed to be expected for 
a long period; neither is the size of the 
stitch to be criticised. Hemming is admit- 
tedly a difficult stitch, and where the teaclier 
feels that the children are not capable of its 
use at this age, a decorative stitch, such as 
cross stitdi, or Y stitch, may be sub- 
stituted, the method of demonstrating being 
similar. 


MAKING A HANDLE FOB A BAG 
(Details and Demonstration of Lesson 12.) 
PBEPABATION 

Previous knowledge . — Fastening a purse by 
means of a cord. Oversewing. 

Aim . — The aim of this lesson is to teach 
the following point>: a practical method of 
making a handle for a bag to hold knitting; 
encouragement in habits of tidiness. 

Teacher* s requirements . — ^Tlie bog, .showing 
the handle sewn in position. A working 
specimen- -the piece which was cut iioin 
the specimen bag. Blackboard and chalk. 
Marker. N»'cdJt», i(‘d and black wool and 
pins. 

Children’s requirements , — ^The woi k in hand 
and tools, 

INTRODUCTION 

Display the finished bag with the hantlle 
attached, and revise by questions the reason 
for having one broad handle, this having 
been previously discussed during the lesson 
on making the pattern. 

PRESENTATION 

Demonstrate the first turning made on 
the four sides of the piece of material 
for the handle. By means of questions revise 
the turning of four sides, — first the two 
long and then the two sliort sides, in order 
to make easier the oirangement of comeis. 
Revise also the need to tack turnings in 
order to keep them firmly fixed. Tack the 
turnings and lot the childicii proceed wdth 
their own turnings, making tlif m J in. wide. 

This process may take up the lemaindcr 
of the lesson, so that the demonstration 
may have to be extended into the lesson 
following. 

Pass round the finished bag and tell the 
children to look closely at it; then ask 




CURVED HANDLE 



SHAPED HANDLE 



Handle folded and pinned for tacking 



Handle oversewn with cross-stitch SHAPED HANDLE WITH EDGES HEMMED 

MAKING A HANDLE FOR A BAG 
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which child is able to tell how the raw edges 
have been hidden. It is quite probable 
that some child will have observed this, 
therefore allow her to come out and sliow 
on the large specimen what has been done. 
Show how this process may be mnde eas}^ 
by placing the strip flat upon the desk with 
the short sides lying to the right and left. 
Take a comer of the strip in each hand, ami 
fold over lengthwise to the oppf)sitc comers, 
which lie farthest away from the body, 
htting the edges together nicely. Supervise 
this process carefully in the childien*s work. 
Pin through the two thicknesses of tlie strip 
near the etlges — to keep them together, 
placing the pins in an upright direction. 
Tack the edges together, the long side first, 
and then the two short ends; the tacking 
need not be fastenc'd on or off securely. 
The children proceed to tack tlit'ir edges 
togethiT, and when the majority have 
finished, demonstrate securing the edges by 
nu'aris <>f oversewing in ciu-^s stitch, or by 
a simple tacking or running stitch border 
all lound. Sliow examples of an<l let 
the childr*‘n choose tlie stitch they d(‘.sire 
to use. 

APPLICATION 

Wlienevcr a strong handle or a band fr>r 
f.islening ]mrpos«'S is re(]uired, double 
material should be used; then it is firm and 
does not crnmjile in the sam<' way as when 
single material is UM*d. Question the children 
to find out whether they know of any other 
instances wdierc this kind of band u used. 

DRAWING AND WOBKINa A PICTURE 
AND INITIALS IN RUNNING STITCH 

(Details and Demonstration of Lessons 15 
and 16.) 

LESSON 15— DRAWING THE PICTURE 
AND INITIALS 

Previous knowledge. — ^Tacking-stitch border. 

Aim . — ^The aims of this lesson are three- 
fold to give an idea of a simple method of 


ornamenting a bag to denote ownership; 
to develop originality and mgenuity, and to 
teach the meaning of suitability to purpt'se 
as regards design for needlework. 

Teacher* s requirements . — Finished bag, with 
decoration in running stitch^p The working 
specimen, which includes the two finished 
pieces of the bag. Needles, wool in two 
colours, and bar from wliich to suspend work. 
Blackboard and coloured chalk. 

Children^ requirements . — The woik in 
hand. Well-shariienccl ])cncils. M*irkers as 
previously used. 

INTRODUCTION 

Show the finished bag and ask the (‘liildren 
what ilu'y arc able to see upnii it. Interest 
is given if the decoration had not been put 
on for the last lesson, so tliat the children 
have to look for something that was not 
there before, llicie aie initials on one side, 
and a jnctnie cd a ball of wm.o1 and a pair of 
knitting needles on the other. The mitials 
show to wliom the bag belongs, and the 
picture the purpose for vhioh the bag is 
intcnde»l. 

PRESENTATION 

First show the childien the imdecorated 
demonstration bag, and ask lliein wliere 
w'C/uld be tlie best place on which to work 
a picture. This would bo on the plain part, 
so that it will relieve the jilainness, but the 
picture must not be worked all ovei or the 
api)earaiice might be muddled and sjioilt. 
So that before tlie picture can be drawn, 
the size of the part upon wliich it is to be 
put must be considered, in order that it 
shall be exactly the right size for the bag. 
The picture can then be diawii to fit int«> 
the space, just as it is shown on the finished 
bag. The teacher will now draw a picture 
of a ball of wool and knitting needles upon 
tlie working specimen. Show the childien 
very clearly how the space must be occupied, 
discuss with them various other pictures 
wliich they might like to draw, and then 
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allow their imagination and originality to 
have free play. Let them pencil faintly 
any picture they like on one side of the bag. 
Upon the reverse side of the bag they may 
draw their initials large enough to take 
approximately the same amount of space 
as the picture. The working of the running 
stitch will take place during the following 
lesson, when everyone has drawn the picture 
and the initials. 

LESSON i6.— WORKING THE PICTURE 
AND INITIALS IN RUNNING STllCll 

The organisation of this lesson lias been 
<lescribe(l in the previous lesson. The children 
should have their bags with drawings of 
both picture and initials in faint pencilling. 

XNTBODUenON 

Show the finished bag, and question the 
children in order that they may observe 
that running stitch has been used to outline 
the drawing. 

FRESEHTAHON 

Suspend the working specimen from the 
hanging bar, or blackboard, and work running 
stitches all round the outlines of the ball 
of wool and the needles, putting a double 
line for each needle. The size of the stitches 
should equal half the length of the first 
piece of the marker, or half the width of 
the hem round the curve (i.e. | in.). To 
commence, put the needle in from the back, 
or wrong side, leaving an end of thread to be 
oversewn into the running stitclies later, 
and make the stitches equal in size, on both 
right and wrong sides. Join the thread if 
necessary, and finish oil in the same way. 
The children should then outline their own 
pictures, the teacher supervising and helping. 
Work the initials in three or four rows of 
running to gain a more solid effect. To 
finish off, turn the work to the wrong side, 
and oversew the back of the stitches with 
the ends of thread. 


AFPUCATIOH 

This stitch can be used in many more 
ways. Suggest other ideas for pictures from 
finished articles, illustrations, or by drawing 
on the blackboard. Such things as a ship 
(using rows of alternate stitches to depict 
the sea), a cricket bat and ball, a needle and 
a reel of cotton readily suggest themselves; 
also short sentences such as "Sleep well" 
on a nightdress bag. 

Residls . — ^The results of this type of lesson 
will probably fail to ^ome up to the teacher’s 
expectations, some of the drawings being 
too small, others too large. Also a slight 
grubbiness is olDviously unavoidable where 
pencils have to be used. This, however, 
may be removed by the teacher by the 
application of a small amount of powdered 
magnesia, which should be left on for two 
or three days; the articles sliould ihen be 
shaken to remove the powder, leaving the 
work much cleaner. The children will enjoy 
this form of sewing as it gives their imjigina- 
tion full play and develops their incentive 
powers. 

MAKING UP THE KNITTING BAG 
(Details and Demonstration of Lesson 20.) 

PREPARATION 

Previous knowledge . — Joining two pieces 
of material together by means of running 
stitch. 

Am , — ^Tlie aim of this lesson is to teach 
the following points: — a good and easy 
method of making up a bag with a handle; 
the need for accuracy; neatness of finish. 

Teacher's requirements . — The finished bag. 
The three pieces of the demonstration speci- 
men. Needle, pins and wool. 

Children's requirements . — ^The work in hand 
and tools. 




3 Initial worked in running stitch ^ Picture worked 
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Pieces folded to find centre 




Section shewing handle being 
sewn to top hem of bag 


INTRODnenON 

Tell the class that the bags, some of which 
are nearly finished, have now to be sewn 
together like the bag which they have seen 
on a good many occasions, but not quite 
in the same way as the joining together 
wliich they have previously done. 

PRESENTATION 

Attaching the handle , — ^Using the working 
s|x:cimcn, which is hist held in the hand and 
then pinned upon the board, fold each piece 
ill half and crease it, putting a pin on the 
creases in an upright position through the 
top hem This maiks the centre of each 
side, and is nec^^^sary for the accurate fixing 
and sewing on of the handle, h'old the 
liandle in half h^ngthways and crease it. 
Place the middle crease of each end of the 
handle, to the middle ciease of each piece 
of the bag, on the wrong side (or ui'^ide), 
so that the (md edges of the handle he 
m a straight line with lh(* iniuT f()Id of the 
hem. Pin through all thicknesses both 
handle and bag, again putting tlie puis in 
an upright posilion. dhe rhildieii may now 
proceed to do this, tlu* teai her supervising. 

To sew the licindle m position, put the 
needle up thn-ugh the hem to corm out at 
the junction of the handle and bag at the 
edge of the hem. Run all loiind tliniugh all 
tlucknesscs in a square, keeping llie stitches 
very even on both sides, and to finish off 
put the needle through the hem in the 
revcise way to that in wiiich the ninning 
was begun, and cut off the surplus thread. 

Joining the bag . — ^This will be found to be 
very easy now that the handle has been 
applied. Place the pieces together to fit 
exactly, and pin m the same way as when 
fixing the handle, placing the pins 2 in. apart. 
Join up the bag by first tacking through the 
centre of the two hems, using stitenes J in. 
in length, and then oversew to form crossed 
stitches over the hem edge. The stitches 
should be I in. in length, distance apart» 
and depth. 
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APPLICATION 

Question the children to discover whether 
thoy have ever observed any other articles 
which could l>e made up in this v/ay. Ask 
them wliethcr tliey know why the handle was 
sewn on befoie joining up the bag (because 
it is always easier when fixing a handle to 
deal with flat jiieces than with round objects 
which cannot be laid flat upon a table). 

EXPERIMENTAL WORE 
MAKING THE PATTERN OF A DOLL’S 
PINAFORE 

(Details and Demonstration of Lesson 24.) 

PREPARATION 

Previous knowledge , — Making a flat pattern 
of a curved bag. 

The aims of this lesson are:- -to 
give some idea of the i elation between a flat 
pattern and tlie shape of the body; to teach 
the meaning of width and length related 
to the body; to give facility in handling 
paper and scissors; to train the power of 
observation. 

Teacher* s requirements , — A medium sized 
doll, wearing a simple pinafore of unbleached 
calico. A piece of paper equal in area to 
the size of the pinafore. Pins, tape measure 
and coloured pencil. Scissors. 

Children*s requirements , — ^Their own dolls. 
Pieces of paper of approximately the correct 
size for their dolls (if they are 12 in, square, 
sufficient margin will have been given to allow 
for sizes of most dolls). Pins, tape measures, 
pencils and scissors. 

INTRODUCTION 

Place the doU wdthout the pinafore in a 
convenient position on the table or teacher's 
desk, and ask the children to give the names 
of all the garments that can be seen on the 
doll. Ask them if they can think of any 
garment which they sometimes wear, but 


which the doll is not wearing. They will 
probably give the required answer — ^a pina- 
fore. Let them give the reason for wearing 
a pinafore, and tell them that they are now 
to be shown how to make the pattern of it. 

Usually they have made a pattern by 
folding a piece of paper, and dniwing on it 
the lines which give the shape, but now they 
are going to begin to make patterns of 
clothes, which arc shaped to fit various parts 
of the body. Place the pinafore upon the 
doll, and question the class regarding the 
parts of the bodv which the pinafore is 
required to fit, i.e. a*TOSS the chest, which 
is called the width, and from the chest to the 
knee, called the length. Thus the parts of 
the dress requiring protection are covered 
by a gannent which is the right size, or 
which is said to fit, by being cut the correct 
width and length, according to the size of 
the person for whom it is being made. 

PRESENTATION 

lake the pinafoie oif the doll, aiuljiang it 
in such a ])OSition that all the children may 
see its shape. Take the piece of paper which 
is to become the j^attorn, and f(»ld into h.ilf 
lengthways, to mark the centre. Pm into 
the desired position on the doll, with the 
crease line to the middle of the doll. This is 
done because nearly everyone is alike on 
both left hand and right hand sides, and 
therefore only one half of the pattern need 
be shaped and the other side can be cut 
from it. Then mark with a pencil round the 
right-hand half, making it the shape required, 
— ^not too close to the arm hole so that the 
pattern is too wide, and not too far round 
to the back, — and making it long enough 
to cover the frock. Supervision will be 
necessary at this stage, ^though it is not 
so important during this type of lesson, for 
some laxity in this respect is desirable in 
order to foster originality of ideas. When 
this has been done, remove the paper from 
the doll and fold it in half again. Then cut 
right through the two thicknesses of paper. 
This will produce a whole pattern; show 




Paper pinned on doll and 
shape drawn on right-hand half 


FINISHED PINAFORE AND lllh MAKING OF AN ALJIiRNAlIM PAIII-FN 
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this by })inning the pattern on to the doll, 
and ilKMi o\(*r the actual pinafore. The 
children may cut tlieir patterns, and write 
their names on them, and the v\ords, 
“Pattern of a pinafore for my doll.** 

ITie rutting ol an altcinative shape of 
pattern is shown on page 317. 

APPLICATION 

Tell the class tliat whene^'e^ a pattern ol 


a garment is made, its shape and size must 
belong to the part of the body for which 
it is meant, i.e, it must be the correct width, 
or size across, and also the correct length, 
or raeasiiremeiit down. Let the children 
])lace tajie measures across each other’s 
chests and downwards from chest to knee, 
and suggest that they tiy at home to make 
pinafore jiatlernR for small brothers or sisters, 
01 fur their friends. 


SUGGESTED COURSE OF LESSONS FOR 
THE SECOND TERM 

(F*irst Half of FiTin) 


1 lurin’^ the fust ludf of this term, the 
childitii mav make some small articles or 
garments, (luxrsmg their own matoiials and 
using the stitches «ilread> haint at sthool 
or m the home. 

LESSON 1 

Discussion.- \ selection of articles should 
be sluwn t3’pical ol those w'lii( li the cliililren 
may wish to make. Alter adequate dis- 
cussion the children should make their 
choice. 

LESSON 2 

Pattern-making.- The dnldren make their 
patterns. Those who have alieady made 
patterns at home may choose their rimterial 
and cut out tlieir articles entirely unaided. 
l‘hc teacher should help only when asked 
to do so. 

LESSON 3 

Stitches. -'Ihere should be a discussion 
with regal d to the stitches to be used. The 
teacher may question the class to discover 
the number of stitches known, and make a 
list of them on the blackboard, so that every 
child W'ill know the names. Jhey may then 
begin to make their articles. 


LESSONS 4 to 11 

Practical work. Ihe fhildien continue 
to make tluir ni tides, llio teadiei's help, 
ad\ice and em oumgeiiuiit should he fioel\ 
ghen when nquiied. 

LESSON 12 

Pressmg. Ihe chihlien sIk'uIiI ])ress Ihdr 
Wfiik and arrange a small exhibition of it 
for c\tT3"one to sc<'. 

'Jhe children will love this type of work 
and the informal natural atmobf^here which 
ib created. Tlicy arc now' actually sewing 
because ihev really w'Lsh to make something 
tor thenibclves by theii own eftoits. Many 
of them will gain the sclf-coiifidence which 
is an irn]>ortant possession in craft W'ork of 
any kiid. 

(Second Half of Term) 

During this half term the first actual 
garment is constructed. This is a baby's 
feeder, wliich is very suitable, and gives 
scope for new processes, —such as the man- 
agement of a convex curve, the use of tape, 
and stick-printing as a form of ornamenta- 
tion. 
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A Group ok Articles to Show Treatment of Curves - 
A I’iNAKORE, A Feeder and A Bag 


LESSON 13 

Pattern-making. — The children make the 
pattern of the feeder. The details of this 
lesson are given on page 320- 

LESSON 14 

Cutting out. — ^The teacher may now arrange 
for the class (either in pairs or in fours) to 
cut out the feeder from one or two large 
pieces of material. The other members of 
the class are occupied with knitting; they 
may make vests in purl and plain ribbing 


for dolls or for babies, and in finer wool 
than has liithcrto been used. 

LESSON 15 

Turning hems. — The children continue to 
cut out their feeders, and commence to turn 
down i in. hems along each side. 

LESSON 16 

Practical work. — The children now fix 
the hems, which may be held in place 
according to their own desires. 
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LESSON 17 

Practical work. — ^The children turn ^in. 
hems along the shoulder edges of the feeder 
and a wider hem at the base. An alternative 
treatment which appeals to the slower 
workers is a fringed edge, the width of the 
fringe being i in. or less. The actual fraying 
out should not be done until the decoration 
has been finished. 

LESSON 18 

Neatening the neck curve.- A demonstra- 
tion of the use of Jm. tape for neatening 
the neck curve is now given. The details of 
this lesson aie given on page 324. 

LESSON 19 

Practical work. — The children continue to 
neaten the necks of their feeders with tape. 
Ihc previous lesson may have to be con- 
tinued, and will certainly need to be revised. 


LESSON 20 

Practical work. — ^Needlework and knitting. 

LESSON 21 

Stick printing.— The teacher now gives 
a demonstration of stick printing for use in 
border patterns on the feeders. The details 
of this lesson are given on page 326. 

LESSON 22 

Experimental work.— The children may 
now experiment on scraps of material. 

LESSON 23 

Practical work. — ^Thc children should apply 
the knowledge gained from the lessons on 
feeders. Others continue with knitting. 

LESSON 24 

Pressing. —The children must now finish 
off and press their work. 


THREE LESSONS IN DETAIL FOR THE 
SECOND TERM 


T hese three lessons, like the detailed 
lessons given at the end of the First 
Term's work, are now given in the 
order in which they will be required. 

MAKINa THE PATTERN OF A FEEDER 

(Details and Demonstration of Lesson 13.} 

PREPARATION 

Previous knowledge . — Making the pattern 
of a bag, and also the pattern of a doll's 
pmafore, shaping it upon a doll. 


Aim . — ^The aims of this lesson are: —to 
teach a method of making a pattern of a 
feeder by paper folding; to train children in 
observation and accuracy. 

Teacher's requirements . — ^A finished feeder 
hung up in a convenient position. A pattern 
of the feeder. Red chalk, blackboard, 
drawing pins, scissors. A piece of plain 
white paper for demonstration purposes, 
cut twice the size of the feeder, i.e. 24 in. 
by 20 in. 

Children's requirements . — Pieces of pa^icr 
12 in. by 10 in. Pencils and scissors. 
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\ (rkoui 01 1 LI 1)1 Kb Showing a \ \j ii i» Ikiaiviini 01 f)i ciu viir»N 


INTBODUCnON 

^>how tlic (liildRii lh< hniNheil f<uki 
j>lcU ini; it on a child Kll tlu ni tlu t u( li in 
article IS noi na*d b\ i luldun as old or »is bii^ 
as they are, but by little chihlrcn who aie not 
able to feed .is c It aniv as olclei oiks V foe d« i 
thu'^ inotctts the clothes lust lyhnv the 
chin, when the child is feeduig Haiif? the 
feeder in a position c onvenient to all. State 
that you have cut the paper the right size foi 
them as no speri«xl baby could be measured. 

Y— VOL. 2 


PRESENTATION 

Pin n})ou the Uurd the ohloii.^ ol pa]>ei 
Id b< used lot di inoiisLi (ion pmpoas, 'yvith 
hngth\vd\ doxMiwaids, using thici* pins a* 
illuslrated hold tli( i>ai)( r in liall lengthwise, 
keipiiig the iold to tin It It hand side 1 he 
cliihhca mav now plait and Jold their jiapers 
upon the tUsks, the tcMclui supervising 
J c)ld the papei agiin int> three, lengthwise, 
making two i leases, and then into tliicc 
aeioss the width, again making two eicasts. 




MAKING PATTERN OF A FEEDER 


MAKING PATTERN OF A FEEDER 




PAPER SIZE 24'x 20'' FOR DEMONSTRATION 


PAPER FOLDED IN HALVES 


MAKING PATTERN OF A FEEDER 


Making pattern of a feeder 



PAPER FOLDED IN THREE LENGTHWISE 


PAPER FOLDED IN THREE ALONG WIDTH 

MAKING TIIE PATTERN OF A FEEDER 







FOLD 



Su* 12 X 10 


' xlx: x^xix 
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T‘irco al*ernd1e bord^r^ 



MAKING f’AntRN 0^ ^rLDfR Fimvhcd > rcdcr 



MAKING PATTERN OF TEA COSY 


Tea Cosy der otaied wifit 
slicK punting 


) 


MAKING PATTERNS OF A FEEDER AND TE\ COSY 


rc 
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1 he children may now crease their papers, 
llu* tcdcljer helping if necessary. 

To shape the neck cwm.— Show, by placing 
a fiat piece of paper against a cliild's chest, 
that the part which touches tlie throat will 
not he round it unless the paper is specially 
shaped by a curve, llie teacher may tear 
the paper aivay from the throat in order to 
make a roughly shaped curve. Tell them that 
the curve is now to bo drawn. Measure 
down the fold to a point half-way bi*tweon 
the edges of the paper and the first transverse 
crease, and draw a line to the first vertical 
ciease. Cuive from the point where the first 
vertical crease touches tlie edge s, to the line 
at the fold. Open <mt the pattern to half, 
keeping the fold at the left hand, and cut 
through the neck cuive on double pajicr, 
so that the curve is the same shape and 
size on both halves I he patteni is now ready 
for cutting out in matcnal. 

APPUCATION 

Question the class to discover if they can 
think of any other garment which needs to 
be cut on double paper m order to j^roduce 
two halves of equal shape and size. 

IT 

NEATENXNG A CURVED EDGE BT KEANS 
OF FACING WITH TAPE 

(Details and Demonstration of Lesson 18.) 

PREPARATION 

Prei>iom knowledge -Turning down a hem 
along a curved bag (a convex curve). 

Aim — ^The aim of this lesson is to teach 
the following points:— a practical method 
of dealing with a concave curve; the use 
of narrow tape for ncatening purposes; 
training in resourcefulness and observation. 

Teacher* s requirements . — A demonstration 
specimen, 20 in, by 18 in., made of unbleached 


calico, to give a clear idea of wrong and 
right sides; it should be cut to represent 
the neck curve of the feeder (the curve needs 
to be fairly shallow); the shoulder hems 
should be turned do\m and hemmed on to 
the right side, A length of brightly coloured 
wool braid 1 in. wide. Wool m contrasting 
colours, black wool for tacking. Needle, 
pins, scissors. 

Children's requirements — ^The work in 
hand and loois. 25 in. of cotton tape, J in. 
wide 

INTRODUCTION 

Ask the (hildren whether they remember 
turning ilown a hem along an edge which 
was not straight, but curved m shape. 'Ihc 
knitting bags which they made w^re curved. 
Show a bag and the feodei, and ask the class 
to observe the ditference in the shape of 
the curvi*; the bag cuives outwards, the 
neck of the feeder inwards, so that it tits 
round the baby* iv‘ck. On the bag, the 
idw edge was too large to he dc)v\ti flat 
w'hen turned down, but on the neck curve 
of the fe^‘dci the (dge will be lournl to be 
too snia)^ to he flat; it has therefore to be 
specially treated 

PRESENTATION 

Snipping the curve — Pm the demonstra- 
tion piece upcm the blackboard, with the 
neck curve at the top and the wrong side 
facing the class Tell the cliddien to place 
their feeders on their desks in exactly the 
same position. Supervise this (the riglit 
side of the children's work will be the side 
away from which the hems are turned, and 
therefore will be placed downwards on the 
desk). In order to make the raw edge lie 
flat when turned down, it is necessary to cut 
it down; this will make small openings 
which allow the intervening pieces to lie 
flat. The process is called snipping, and has 
always to be done round a curve of this 
shape. Show how the snipping is done, using 
a marker to measure the depth of the snips, — 



NEATENING THE NECK CURVE 


NEATENING THE NECK CURVE 



5. FINISHED EFFECT 


6 FINISHED FEEDER WRONG SIDE 


NEATENING A CURVED EDGE BY MEANS OF FACINI. WITH TAPE 
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snip almost to the depth of the first division 
on the marker. The class may snip the raw 
edge aloTig curves, tlie teacher helping. 
Tack the raw edge over on to the wrong side, 
making it he as flat as po'^sible, using small 
tacking stitches and ordinal y lacking cotton. 
The children may tack the turnings in place. 

Pinning the tape in position , — Find the 
middle of the length of tape by creasing, 
and pin it to the middle of the feeder, so 
that one edge of the tai)e comes io the fold 
at the edge of the curve. The tape is straight, 
so that it will be a little troublesome to make 
it lie fljit round the curve. Conliiiue to pin 
the tape over the raw edge so that it lies 
flat along the lower edge and is slightly 
frilled jn appearance along the edge ^hich 
comes to the fold. The children may now 
proceed to do this. Demonstrate the holding 
in place of the tai)e at the lower edge by 
means of lu^mmiiig, which has aln^ady been 
learned. The class may hem the ta})e in 
I)lace, — this will make it necessary to cairy 
over the remainder of the lesson into another 
period. 

When all the hemming is completed, revise 
oversewing. T<11 the children that another 
use for this stitch is to sew on tajH? to the 
edge. Demonstrate this, .showing that the 
garment should be held with the wrong 
side lo the worker, so that the lo(iSC edge 
ot the tapt‘ ma)' be evenly eased. Hem down 
the tiny pieces of the feeder at the ends of 
the neck to the tape, working from the right 
sidc‘. 

APPUCATION 

Invite the children to suggest further 
uses for tape which might be applied in a 
similar manner. 

SUCK FEINTINO 

(Details and Demonstration ol Lesson 210 
PREPARATION 

Previous knowledge . — ^Making up designs 
for borders to be worked in tacking stitci. 


Aim . — ^The aims of this lesson are: — to 
teach a method of decoration by means of 
printing with specially prepared blocks; 
to give an idea of spacing and proportion 
in the arrangement of units to form border 
patterns. 

Arrangement of lesson . — This lesson will 
consist of a series of short demonstrations 
to groups of from six to ten cliildren. No 
si>ecial apparatus is nece.ssary apart from 
a few printing sticks and a feeder prepared 
for the printing of the border pattern. The 
children will also woik in small groups owing 
to the necessity for the tcvacher's supervision, 
and the difficult/ of providing every child 
with a set of priniing sticks and colouis. 

PRESENTATION 

Show the childien the printing sticks, 
which are made of specially j>reparecl .smooth 
wo«>d cut into shaj)es at both ends. Show 
also the article to be dcroiated with a ^'inj)lc 
boT(li*i pattern, prepared for printing by 
having two rows of lacking a> guides 
lK‘tween which the pattern is to be inadt‘, 
and pencil spots the n-quind dislnnct‘ a])ari 
for the spacing of the shai>es. Tins must 
be thought out and the preparation com- 
pleted before the printing can be done, 
the spacing depends upon the sliapi^ of the 
article, and tlie area availal)Ie, 

Method of printing . — The colour, which 
should have been prepared before the 
lesson, must be of a permanent nature, e.g. 
aniline dye, or .spirit stains such as arc used 
in staining leather. Make small pads of two 
or three thicknesses of f(‘lt. flannel, or even 
blotting paper, and on to them pour a very 
little colour, a separate pad b(‘ing required 
loi each colour. Pin the article to be decorated 
quite straight, and with the right side upper- 
most, on a drawing board covered with new 
blotting paper. Hold the stick in an upright 
position and place the chosen end first on 
the pad of colour, and then on the correct 
spot on the article to be printed. This must 
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be done quickly and firmly; the stick 
must be removed by an upward move 
mcnt, — ^it should not be drawn across 
the surface of the material. The stick 
must be cleaned with turpentine after 
use. In this case very simple borders, 
using one or two shapes, only should 
be used. The teacher prints on the 
feeder, or on other articles, until every- 
one has been shown the method. Tlien 
those members of the class who are 
ready to do so may pnnt their own 
patterns. As there are generally nine 
simple shapes to each sot of sticks, 
four children can piint at a time if 
they are arianged at the teacher's 
table, the rest of the class being en- 
gaged upon cither needlework or 
knitting. 


■ ■ . . A ▲ 

SOME SIMPLE SHAPES 

BORDERS USING SHAPES SHOWN ABOVE 

m/mm/mm 

TATATATAT 


SUGGESTED 
COURSE 
OF LESSONS 
FOR THE THIRD 
TERM 



T he first half of this term :>iay 
be given to decorative btitch *ry, 
the childien making articles for 
household or classroom use. The arti 
clcs may be made of linen, dyed 
Russian crash, donkev-boy cloth, or 
other materia] not hitherto used during 
this year. The texture and colounng 
of the materials selected should possess 
a decorative and aesthetic value. The 
shape of the articles should be ex- 
tremely simple, — square or oblong. 
Articles which readily suggest them 
selves are tray cloths, cushion covers, 
table cloths, runners and centics, 
chair backs, toilet covers, cot covers 
and perambulator covers. 




SrrCK PRINTING 
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From their experience with printing sticks 
for border i>attcms the children will realise 
how such a pattern is formed; they may now 
extend their experience in this direction by 
stitchcry, using any stitch known to them. 
The edges of tliese articles may be ncatened 
by fraying or by a hem of suitable width* 
secured in any way that seems desirable to 
both child and teacher. Materials like dyed 
Russian crash and donkey-boy cloth, are 
narrow in width, and may tlicrofore 
remain neateiicd by a selvedge thread on 
two sides, provided that tlie width adapts 
itself to the required size, leaving only two 
edges to be neatened. 

In order to lessen the difficulty of cutting 
out these various articles, the cliildren must 
understand that if they are making articles 
for the home they must bring patterns of 
the size required, or at least the measure- 
ments written down. 

Any unfinished knitting may be continued 
at odd moments, llien the child may 
make any knitted article she wishes, using 
any other stitches she has learned at 
home. 

LESSON 1 

Discussion of work.*— The teacher should 
show a selection of suitable finished articles, 
also materials and threads from which the 
children may make their choice. If any 
scraps of material are available, let the 
children take them home to show their 
parents, in this way encouraging a spirit 
of co-operation between school and Ixome 
life. Ask the children to bring from home 
the pattern or size of the article they 
wish to make. An excellent plan is for the 
teacher to duplicate lists of suggestions 
for articles and probable prices for the 
parents to sec. The required size can then 
be written against the chosen article on 
each child's list. It is recommended to 
provide a wide choice. The children may 
continue their knitting during the odd 
moments of this lesson, and begin their 
new garments. 


LESSON 2 

Pattern making and cutting out.— The 

teacher must correct patterns and the chil- 
dren begin to cut out their articles; they 
will have to be dealt with individually for 
some time. Since the correction of patterns 
and cutting out will probably extend into 
the fourth or fifth lesson, those who are not 
cutting out at first must be provided with 
knitting, or some other occupation. As the 
children cut out their articles they may 
proceed to turn liem.'j and to tack them, 
using cither a marker, or, if they arc able, 
a tape measure for this purpose. 

LESSON 5 

Decorative stitchery borders. — The details 
and demonstration of this lesson are given 
on page 320. 

LESSON 6 

Practical work.-— -The children continue 
their work, which will be iu all stages of 
progress, and the teacher coutiniu's to d**al 
with them individually. The specimen ioii - 
laining borders in siitchcry and tJie finished 
articles .should be displayed during flic whole 
series of lessons. 

LESSON 7 

Border design. --'i'iie cliildreji, liaxing de- 
signed a border pattern by means of work- 
ing practice designs on scraps of material, 
present them to the teacher for her approval. 
The teacher will give a demonstration on 
the arrangement of border designs upon 
various articles, the details of which are 
given on page 330. 

LESSONS 8 to 11 

Practical work. 

LESSON 12 

Pressing. — The children press and finish 
off their needlework and knitting. 
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TWO LESSONS IN DETAIL FOR THE 
THIRD TERM 


T HP'^L two lcs«^ons, like the other 
tk tilled kssons ire now pivtn in 
the ordci in which they will bt 
icqumd 

DECORATIVE STFrCHERY BORDERS 
(Details and Demonstration of Lesson S.) 

PREPARATION 

Vrixiniis KnauUd^e Fnckinq stitch used 
df toi ilivt l\ , uid working j>]Uuies nnd 
iiiituls in lunning stitch Stick pnntjng 

li n Ihc aim of tins losun is to tciUi 
tJif foMiwiTV points the fuitlur ipphci 
tJ u of t uliiig stitch f iv ih( ictud <inuh- 
inu t of the v rs of (ulour foi 

(Uciritivi purposes Iriiniiig m rcsourcr- 
hilin s ni Using stitthcs ilreidy known by 
lining limn it new ingks for dcconitnc 

])\itpOS< 

1 eaihiY s nqu nitenl \ fiimhcd 'iitick 
•»imilir to those whidi the childnu nn 
nuking ind tc uhing spuiniLns wliirh wert 
us( d III tl ( pic \ ions 1( will on I hr an iiigc 
mint ol beiuhr iksign Blukbo rd chilk, 
etc Nudhs ind wool 

( hildren s requirements — Woik m hind 
and toiils 

INTRODnCTION 

This lesson is regally a continuation of the 
pievious one, and is the pnctical ipplici- 
4 ion of the drawing of border di igns in 
stitchci V OT» maton il Return the c hildren s 
papers of designs which have been marked, 
and gi\e the necessary comments 
Then pin up on the blackboard the un- 
finished article to be worked 


PRESENTATION 

Question the cliildnn to dj iw ithnlim 
to the fut Ihit till V hi\i it sum time 
previously wiikici pittiins ol oiu kiml or 
another upon iitidis Rduuk tlul wl t n 
siriight piltorns ai< to Ik u ed a bettu 
and ck incr w iv than ptncillmg lim i lo 
tack or Cl CISC them 

'MeO od 1 J acKivi* the Ini \ I in 

the demon tr'ilion piece upon thebli Iboin 
and show guiding linc'» hy nn ips of i lim 
of ticking *Mn below the hem /n mg fine 
wool) with a •-'cond line i in bil w ihi 
first giMiig ispic* rf 1 111 between the ♦wo 
lints for tlie working of the Ixadu lick 
the two diort sides and then the two Ion' 
i»ks if tile licidir i to g > ill lound In 
dcding with conin'- the in | hst j 1 in u (o 
cross the lines of laikmg wJa h cimes th 
corner iutomaficin> to film a right ingle 

Method z ireasint^ the lines 

Crcise the mihriil as lor 1 iimiig i hem 
where the boieht is t ^ be w >iked oj>tn out 
and it is re leh for the dee or iti\e stitchary 
I his method is more sui< iblr tor snull 
articles, as the cicisfs do not remim ioi 
\crv leng 

Show both methods ind tell tin elukhen 
to choe^sc the way they find inoic t isv using 
markers oi tape measures to e>btnn even 
ehstance from the edges of the licin^ 

Ihc stitch to be shown is catch st tch 
wluf h IS already used upon tlie hem , id ipta- 
tions of any stitches known, howescr, are 
tcpially suitable Demon tralc the working 
of the stitch as follows - Piece the medle 
m from the back of the article and bring 
it out a little dishincc fie^m the coiner on 
the line of tacking no ircst the hem ICiiving 
the end of thread to be darned latex 
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into the stitches on the wrong side. Put the 
needle in Jin. down from right to left, so 
as to make a stitch in a slanting direction 
towards the inner line of tacking; then pick 
up a piece of material about half the length 
of the slanting stitch. Work the slanting 
stitches all the way along, picking up on 
the tacking line and below it alternately. 

T/te corner, — ^Tlie arrangement of this will 
be rather difficult and the children will need 
individual help, as the stitches used will 
differ both in sliape and size, and no hard 
and fast rule can be given to children of this 
age. They must, however, be told that the 
anangement of the pattern at a comer is 
important, and they should be encouraged 
first to diaw tlie probable arrangement 
on paper, when it will be found less difficult 
to cop3^ in btilchery. Work all round the 
hem in catch stitch, and then all along the 
inner t.acking thread. Work a row of upright 
stitches in between these two rows to con- 
nect them, and so complete the border. 

If the article is to be decorated down the 
shoit sides only [see method (i), pa/iT xj2j, 
work the stitchciy from inner fold of hem 
to opposite fold of hem, and fasten off by 
turning the material and darning the ends 
of thread into the stitches on the wrong 
side. \^ hen squares arc formed [see method 
(3^ page 332], single guiding lines may 
be creased These may be worked as a 
double row of large running stitches, one 
double row starting in the centre of a side, 
and a second double row placed between 
the centre row and the inner hem fold, so as 
to make four divisions along each side, or 
sixteen divisions in all. The end of thread 
on the wiong side must be darned in to 
finish them off neatly Corners (u sjiaces 
may be fuilher enriched by Y stitches as 
illustrated on pai»e 33J - Simple Spot Pattern, 

APPUCATION 

The class should be reminded that the 
methods shown of working designs may be 
applied to the decoration of many articles 


and garments, and that good effects are to 
be gained only by carefully thinking out : — 
(a) the placing of the design according to 
the size and sliapo of the article; and (6) 
careful and accurate stitchery, using good 
colours. 

ARRANGEMENT OF BOEDER DESIGNS 
(Details and Demonstration of Lesson 7.) 

PREPARATION 

Previous knowledi^c, — ^The use of units to 
form border designs by mean-, of stick print- 
ing; filling in a space to be decorated by a 
picture woikod in iiiiining stitch. 

Aim,- The aims of this lesson are: — to 
teach simple mles for the placing of pat- 
terns; to develop powers of imagination, 
observation and accuracy. 

Teacher's requitements,’- A finished artide 
similar to that which the children are making 
(a cushion cover mcasuiing 18 in by tz in. 
is taken as an example). Illustrations show- 
ing two other possible arrangements of 
designs. Blackboard and chalk. Drawing 
pins. An unfinished piece of a cushion riAcr 
of the same size as the finished one. Needles 
and wool of a contrasting colour. 

Children's rcquuetncnls.—Tlxo work in 
band, and a piece of plain paper, 18 in. by 
12 in. Pencils. 

INTRODUCTION 

Show the finished cover, of which the 
hems arc i in. wide, turned on to the right 
side, and held m place by Y stitch which is 
similar to catch stitch. Point out the borders, 
which lie the width way of the cushion, 
3 in. in from the side hems, and i in wide. 
They are formed of two rows of catch stitch, 
joined by upright tacking stitches. Tell the 
class that they are to be shown how to place 
the design in different ways upon a cushion 
cover. 



DECORATIVE 8TITCHERY 




Wrong side showing end 
worked into stitches 



CUSHION COVER WX \1 DECORATED WITH Y STITCH 



DECORATIVE STTTCHFRY BORDERS 
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FRESEiNTATION 

Pin tlie finished article in a convenient 
position, and the unfinished article upon 
the blackboard. Remind the children that 
the amount of space available for the borders 
depends up(m the shape and size of the 
article, — ^whether square or oblong large or 
small. Tliese points must be considered 
before putting any stitching upon the 
articles, because the size of tlie stitches 
must be chosen so that the finishocl effect 
is right. 

In this case, tacking-stitch borders can be 
put in various positions in the space, which 
everyone can see is bounded by the hems. 
There are three ways of arranging borders 
of stitchery: — 

(1) They may lie along the two ends, 
as shown upon the finished cushion 
cover. 

(2) The border nia\^ go all round below 
the hems. Show this effect to the class 
by means of illustrations passed round, 
or by drawing upon the blackboard. 

(3) The available space may be divided 
into squares. Show this effect also 
by illustrations. 


Tell the children they must think out 
for themselves which method they would 
like to use on their own work. A few children 
may possess independent ideas about the 
arrangement of designs, and they must be 
allowed to apply them provided they are 
correct in the essential details, i.e. that the 
lines of construction are followed. Ask the 
children to draw borders of stitchery upon 
the papers with which they are provided, 
taking not only those illustrated, but any 
which appeal to them, using creases to 
produce faint lines which will act as guiding 
lines. The creasing may have to be demon- 
strated, but the children should know by this 
time what is meant by straight lines without 
the necessity for being shown how to produce 
them. When the drawings are finished they 
must be collected and marked by the teacher, 
who will give them out again at the com- 
mencement of the next lesson. 

APPLICATION 

Draw one or two different shap)es on^the 
blackboard, and ask members of the class 
to come out and show whore border designs 
might be worked. This will awaken their 
minds to further possibilities. 



StVPLE SPOT PATTERN 
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FOREWORD TO SECOND YEAR’S COURSE 


I I* the first year s coursf of Natme Siud> 
as set out m Volume 1 has btc n f d 

the childitn wjII b\ now ])e.Tjn to have 
some acquiiiitcince with common dowers 
with hedqe plants m different stigis of 
growth with butleiflifs and moths, tlK\ 
will have some idt i how to pursut thest 
intcicsts lor tlunisclvts It is hojrd that 
whither tho^ hist the same Itathii )i not 
it will lx po sible to in ike eonslant u h rente 
to thtir Inst >cii s exptiitiict and dls<» to 
giM thfin in oiniginiiiit in e urging tluu 
disc o\M its fuilhtr bv lulpiiig them with 
eolkttions 111(1 individual ieeoid> iiid bv 
divoliig snne put of the tiiia ill >tted to 
N iturt Stiidv to tilt discussion of then 
imhiHiidcnt oh fiv iti ms 
Witli 1 ich 11 the pniniph of cliscovdv 
foi cii til h( nil )W eh ircr lud it the 

siiiic turn i )d itfcrciitc boi ks btcome 

Hide 111 I moil (ssirliil In coiifiim itioii 
oJ ( hsc IV jtioiis mil foi iduililicuim of 
II w 1 iiu’’* In till St umd inti third veils 
It is pioposcd thi^ i go (1 di il of time shill 
Ik eh V )t(d lu i stud) of buds and is vtiv 
IjUji ( lUli) IS leeiuiitel v the w ly of 
m tend It '> p is^ibh tint stint moutv 
might lx spent (ii cst ll)h'^lllng a good f 
sinill hbi ii\ tithd f »i cull dasKoin 
()i biltd 1 )r L U( K )om which lan 

bee jine tin foeuMiig point 1 u ill tin N ituie 

Stuelv of the School 

Iht following liooks will lx found nsdiil 

Birds of tilt htilish /s/ s 1 heir hesis 
by 1 A (oward in tint e volume ■> (Wamt) 
IS e^etlJdit lor both tf idler iiid ehilduii 
tspteially on account of its colouxtd plaits 


banders Oxford Book of birds (O U P ) 
though mueli smalhi and thcrefou eheipti, 
i'^ aKo i viluible icfeieiut bojk with 
coloured plates 

in InhodiiiHin to /ooh^) Mi inulin) 
b\ R lulhani pj ovule a most ustfal hdp 
to the stuelv of all the eommoii inverte 
biate ai mills of the giidcn {xmil and held 

Bitd idus !M bv Wtstill -.u'gests 
inanv iiite le sting lints of iiuiun) K»r thiJdi n 

It IS fii bdtir tt hive a few rtJiiblt k/oks 
thin to havi man) ihtiper ones whuh d* 
not for lo ig stive anv imipost lx tins* 
tilt inform ition the) give is t xi slight or 
not tnibtwoithv Mi s I ulh iin s I oeA 
though intended f i students will bi 
iiiviluilih to the ti i(li(i in ihntifvmg and 
stud) nig common tic ituu and (oi it 
sugge lions for fie Id A oik liu Ixu k-* ittoni 
tiuneh 1 I 1 the ehillnns is n \ e lunu I 
P»g^ ''dl St ill be n edtd 

It hib not b(tri thought lueissuy in this 
sMtnd )f u s course to itju it a pie gramme 
, ving the dt tailed siKct^-un of U -.oiis 
ts 1 g( III I d St ison il pi m w is givm in the 
hist volume Needless te '-ly the ten her 
will re iiruigi and ai»poitioii the subj et 
Tinttd iceordiiig to his or hei individujl 
conditions As befoit (i(h stuely hi*, lien 
lonsidtrrd as a whole the ugh tlu Ussons 
iniy letuiUy be se panted bv mie w tks 
>1 mniths m order to pio(t(d bv tin ippio 
piiate stiges liit Its oils oi liiids u 1 
the Luthwoim are held ovti to tlie next 
volume 
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I. HIPS AND HAWS 



POINTS FOB THE TEACHER'S CONSIDEBATION 


I N the aulumij of the second V(«ir the 
slud> el hcdt'cruw fiuits \vould continue 
along the lints begun in the first \car 
Fruits \\<)uld again be colit < tul, those 
alicadv kn<l^^n rci died, and new ones added 
to the list Ihtir means of dispcrsd vsould 
agiin be nfeiied to, and it would be sug- 
gested that some of those winch had not 
been particuldily examined should now be 
looked at mere closely The children eould 
bo allowed some ehoiee, and with the aid 
ol needles or iicnkni\es sliould find the 
seeds and all the partieulirs tli^v can about 
the Chirac teristirs of the fruits, makmg 
diawings to lUusliatc what they find Class 
lessons would follow two or three penods 
of independent work In making rccc^rds 
children might be allowed the ehoiee of 
pencil or water eoloui, cither free brush 
work or flat washes with a pencil outline. 
Colour not only gives pleasure to the child 
student, and a greater sense of mastery 
of matciial, but it pla>s also an important 
part m poitiaving the relation between fruits 
and animals 

It is assumed m the succeeding notes that 
the children have already had the oppor- 


tunity of becoming faiuiliu with the mateiiil, 
and that some of it ha-* ben examined 
can fully ^ 

THE LESSON 

Aim. lo undersKnd the stiueturc and 
means of dispcrsd of (a) Ibps, lo Wild 
Rose fruits, and (h) H iws, ic J la vv thorn 
fr lilts 

Haterial. ^piays of both fruits suflicunt 
for children to share in pairs A good sized 
branch of each to show its growth Some 
hips cut lengthw isc 

Introdaction. Que stion the children about 
where both these fruits glow They are 
found on the ouisidc and top of the hedge, 
and both belong to prickly bushes. The 
Hawthorn may become a tree with a main 
stem 01 trunk, the Wild Rose, like th 
blackberry, dambeis over the hedge bv 
means of down-curved hooks or piicklcs. 
The Hawthorn has spines which are not 
mere skin outgrowths, but come from the 
inside of the stem, btnp the skm off a 
small twig of each to ^ow the difference. 
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SKETCHES FOR TFIE BLACKBOARD 
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The thorn of the Hawthoin remains as part of 
the twig. These thoiiis and prickles make it 
very difficult for an animal to eat cither plant 

I. Give the children the small sprays 
and let tilt in look at tlie waj tlu hint 
grows In tlic Ildwlhom there is a cla*‘ter 
of fiuits, with stalks of the same length, 
coming out between the branch and a leaf. 
Ill the Wild Rose there niav be two, thiee 
or more together, but they are spicad out 
ovet the whole branch, and are not airangcd 
in clusteis Rose hips are the larger and they 
are scarlet lu ndoui haws an of a deep 
crimson colour 

n. Let the childien examine the haws 
separate I5 and pctl off a little of the ‘>km 
Ask wlidl they hiid (Whitish pulp, soft 
but not juicy) Ask of what other fruit 
It n minds them (Holly) When the pulp 
IS scraped away a haid stone is found I be 
fruit IS leally a little drupe, like the jJum 
and holly Some of the childien will piob- 
abl\ ha\e cracked the stones, and found 
the seed inside If they have not, crack «i 
few for tlicra to see Notice the small 
piojc'ctioiis at the top of the fruit Occasion- 
ally there IS a little crumbling, d«uk powder 
also W'hal aie the projections and jKiwcki^ 
(Jhe remains of the flviwer, the slainens and 
calyx) The petals, which were also on this 
little rim, h.ive dropped awa^ The ovary 
has turned from green to red (this change 
would have been watched during the pre- 
ceding simimer) and has grown much larger 
to foim the fiuit 

Look for any signs of their having been 
pecked by buds, and suggest that the 
cliildrcn shall look on the lu dges In J aniiary . 
1931, a large number of liaws were found 
on the giound under a tree, with the pulp 
of each scattered m three or four pieces, 
and the stone neatly cracked m two and 
empty, thus the ends of the plant in providmg 
for its seeds to be dispersed were defeated 
No tracks m the mud betrayed the marauder. 
A few tmtouched fruits remained on the 
tice. Could some bird have tom them open. 


cracked the stone and dropped the bits 
after eating the seed^ (Probably a field mouse 
or field \ ole ) InstaiK es of tins kind are inter- 
esting because they show that adaptations 
to life may be imperfect, that a plant has 
to take chances and risks, or even that 
w'c may be wrong in attaching a particular 
value or purpose to some structure becau«e 
tlif jmrposc seems obvious loi one seed 
that rt^achfs its destination a great many 
may be eaten or destroyed in other ways 
Robins are very fond of the pulp of haws 

m. let the children examine the hips 
Include if possible some that have been 
pecked ojjcn Here again are fruits that 
would attiict birds. Notice the it mams of 
calyx and stamens, and the position the 
petals would occupy Now draw attention 
to the stiif bustles which protiude through 
the small opening at the top I lom then 
position, it may be suggested that tin so 
form the stigma^ Pass round the liahed 
fiuits for the children to follow the course 
of these bustles down It will be stenjLliit 
each one is attached to the top of a “seed “ 
Lx|ilam that each one (f these seeds is 
really a nutlet wilh its own stigma and 
style Compare with Wood Avciis ((leum 
or Herb Bennct) in which several iiiitlct*- 
lonn one fruit and the ^Ivlf of each forms 
a hook In Wild Clematis the style forms 
a plume If these have not already bc'cri 
seen in the hedge they should be shown foi 
compaiison and all three drawn 

In the Wild Rose, how'ever, the nutlets 
are enclosed, so that they seem to be seeds 
The top of the flower stilk to which all 
parts of the flower aie attached, the lecepiade 
lias b'^come hollow like a deep cup, and 
grown nglil round the ovary. Ihe same 
thing has happened m the Hawthorn fruit, 
only here the receptacle is not hollow, but 
has jomed on to the fruit Illustrate by a 
blackboard diagram. 

IV. If the children have not already 
made drawings of these two frmts they 
should draw them first; then let them draw 
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a vertical section of the hip to show the 
shape of the receptacle, the nutlets and styles. 

V. Further work. — Observations should 
then be made out of doors to see how 


many of the fiuits are really eaten by 
birds, and when they disappear ( ount 
the number ot hips found peeked open and 
hollow Record on a cluit gning place 
and date ot anything noticed 


II. BRAMBLE OR BLACKBERRY 



THE LESSON 

Aim. 'Jlu ^tud} of a surussful hedge 
plant, and especially of its fruit 

Hatenal.- A long branch Splits of 
fiuits for the childicii showing diftemt 
stages m dt\i lopmin< It is MsualJy po» ible 
to find s few flowers if not, a pi<tui< of 
the flo\^<rs, \^l)Lch the childnn will ha^c 
seen earlier m the summer, ni i\ be f bt niic d 

Introduction.— In the fust year the children 
examined Ihi gieiwtli ot the bianilile It is 
only necessaiy, thciefoie, t«» re i all the 
chaiactciibtics which make* it •‘iiceebsful in 
obtaining its place in tin hedge in oidtr 
to had up to Its fmal stage, the provision 
for colonising new areas 

Ask the question, "What is there about 
the growth or structure of the bramble 


tint helps it to sncc<cd in oblaming such 
a gf)od j>osjtion m the In dg( - a pluc m 
thv. sun*^" Refer to its sfjimbhng habit, 
its liook(d ])ncklc dill on strin>, Inf 
stilk' and the unehr skIc of the vnns, 
the vigorous giowth it makes laeli ^ cai 
(piiliaps some childitn lia\i miaoued the 
longest branches they t juld find) thi 
habit ot throwing out some briiuhes side 
ways, whiih root when they toiuh iJif 
ground, and so ixtcnd Ui< width ol IIjl 
phut Hlacklxiard hiadings might be 
wiitten ^i) sueirss due to ‘‘tiuctuif, (>) 
success due to habit of growtli - and thi 
\anous points might be filhil in a^. ^luy 
are mentioned 

I. rills would bring us to thi ^tu<*y that 
IS mw, the fruit Iht floweis arc mostly 
found at the surface whcic inserts can ste 
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and visit them, though often some of the 
largest and most luscious fruits are tucked 
away under leaves, or even formed low down 
m the hedge, amongst the grasses. Those 
in sheltered, sunny places ripen first. Though 
brambles grow in very dry situations, the 
best fruits are found where the roots can 
draw upm a good water supply. Those m 
cliy places are apt to be hard and seedy. 

Let the children notice that the fruits 
grow on short special branches bearing a 
(luster, each fruit with its own stalk. Trace 
the stages by which they are formed. First 
the petals drop off, the stamens slirivcl, the 
ovary begins to grow larger. The ovary 
is green at first. It can be seen to consist 
of several distinct or free chambers callid 
carpels. As they grow laiger tliey change 
to led, but are still quite liard. Gradually 
they turn black, soft and juny Let the 
children cut the fruits through the centre 
lengthwise with penknives. In the centre is 
a conelike receptaJe, to which all the 
sepaiate carpels are attached The upraised 
shape of the leeiptacle allows sufficient 
room to Accommodate them Examine 
separate catixjls, Fach consists Crf a thin 
outer skin, a juicy pulp, and a hard st*ed 
which is really a little stone with a seed 
inside. So each carjiel is really a tiny dnijie 
or dfiipiUt, and the fruit as a whole is known 
as a compound diupc 

The fiujts are eaten, tlie seeds pass 


through the food canal without the stone 
being digested, and in this way stone and 
seed arc deposited in some new place where 
they can grow. Human beings eat the whole 
fruit, but possibly birds, pecking at separate 
drupelets, may drop the seeds fiom their 
beaks without swallowing them. 

n. Let the cluldren draw the spray of 
fruit, the section, and a single drupelet 
diagrammatically to show the stone inside. 
Label the drawings to explain the purpose 
each part serves. 

m, Foriher work.— As in all tliis series, 
any observations to note whether the device 
really works are »’aluable Look for ** berries 
whicli have beem pecked Look for seedlings. 
It is not always jxissible to be sure, howeve i, 
without digging them up, w^hether young 
grow ths are from underground stems or 
fiom seeds. Many fruits, especially those 
hidden near the gtound, are never found 
In birds As they arc so juicy they often 
“go moalely" very quickly, that is, ^thev 
supply food f(;r plants called mould-* without 
serving aiiv purpose to the plant Many 
flies lay their eggs m such hidden fruits, 
and the grubs (like small white catei pillars), 
which will bt familiar, feed (»n the juices 
without helping to scatter the seed Prob- 
ably only a small proportion of fruits serve 
the ends of the jdiiit 
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III. NON-SPLITTING DRY FRUITS 



I T will perhaps hardly bt ncassary to 
give a formal class ksson on these 
fnuts Ihnr characteristics can best 
be studied individually from time to time as 
they can be obtained The teacher should 
di iw attention when suitable moments 
occur to anv pt^ints she wishes the childi<n 
to grasp (specially if the (hildren do not 
seem to notice or undcistand them Enh 
child might hive a copy of a set of questions 
iTid mstruction^ to guide him 
Ihis irroup of fiuits tcchnicallv called 
ind(hist(nt" doc*» not deptnd as a whole 
on (ithei wmd or animals for dispersal, 
though there aic instances m which both 
play their put Tin fruits may drop quite 
elose to till pirtnt plant and gdnimate 
thcie, taking their chanec of survival if 
over erowdiiig occurs or they ma> roll some 
distance, or p« rh ips (as in the case of some 
nuts) be blown aloiu, the ground Ihe bard 
pericarp, or eirpelLuv (ovnn) will which 
serves to protect the seeds until they are 
embedded in some crevice or hidden amongst 
fallen leives, gr«»dually softens as it absoibs 
water from its bed. and the loot eventuallv 
emerges through the decayed substance 
The following notes will help the teacher 
to distmguish impoitant points, and guide 
her in examming other example® 

Ebusd Nuts. — ^Tlie hazel bears two kmds 
of flowers on the same bush (to be exanuned 
m the following spnng), the catkins which 


eany |)ollcn and the ovar> bfaiing llowds 
marked bv hit If blight red tufts of stianiis, 
which project from buds dose to the 
A.S i result of wind poUinatioii the ovaiics 
develop into nuts u^-udlv iKinie in clusteis 
of two or thicf Tliey are lurd at fust pih 
gi(en almost white then hy Oftobfr Uu 
npi nuts change to a nrl light brown 
Each is cn< losed in a cup composed of thni 
toothed lobes, Iraflikc in tixturf iMth 
f iq> or cupulc is developed from thre* ! r icts 
or leaves which grow imintdialdy below 
the flowers inside the scabs of the bud 

A Urge numlwr of thcsi nuts must bt 
eaten by squiircis, doimiec fit Id muc, 
nuthatches and othtr strong biUMi buds, 
and also by bovs Bui some when they fall 
to the ground roll .iviay and bceoinc planted 
in some suitable place f >r germination 

Note that animals m this eas( ue en mus, 
not fiends beiausc they (at the sicds 
rh( hard pencirp protects the seed from 
all who liave no mtans of cr ckmg it 

Hollyhock and Nastarhum- Ihe^c Iruits 
are known as schizocarps (fiom a Greek 
word meaning io split) because the cirpels 
split away from one anoihir and fall ‘tp- 
arately, but without opening so tlit t 
germination can take place only wlun the 
pencarp is softened by water In the 
Garden Nasturtium, the three ( aipcU Ubiially 
mature, but sometimes only two or one 
becomes npe In the Hollyhock, many 
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carpels are aiiangcd loiind a short, col- 
unmar, central receptacle Each separate 
carpel is disclike, and sufficiently hght to 
be helped by iho vvind 

Wdd Parsnip - (Illustration on Pldtc 1 , 
page 38<) ) These fruits are also schizociips 
Their flowers an borne in vei> luge 
nuinbcn on a flat inflonscence known 
as an Mmhd in winch a large number 
of branches from the top of the fl<jwcr stalks 
bear small flowers all at tlit same lc\»l 
The fniit <)( each flower consists of a j>air 
of caipcls, ver} lightly attaclud by a thn ad 
like rod which splits downwirds, so that 
each car pel is suspended \orticallv fiom 
the top of It 1 acli carpel is a thin plate 
bearing tlu seed in the middle of two wmg- 
like expansions As it falls awaj it is easily 
caught and earned by the wind Many 
membeis of this fimilv of the Umbtlliferac 
have a similar cIcmcc , others hue hooked 
frnit^ so that the\ ciUh on to the coats 
of animals eg Hedge Parsley (lonhs) 
noted m the pnMOiis 51 ir 

Burdock. Fins is 1 liii ])hnt found 
in rank hedgerows, issociitod with nibbi h 
heaps and like docks and nettles following 
the haunt^ of man It is a strong pushiiiF 
coaise growing plint establishing itsdf \cry 
readily where human iiiterfeience ln'i 
destioyed natuial vigetation witlioul re pi ic- 
ing it by definite cultualun Us heads of 
dull purple thistlrhkc flowe is aie sunoundrel 


by rows of stiff scalelike bracts, which become 
hard and woody after fertiUsation has taken 
place, and the bracts are recurved at the 
tip to form a hook These hooked bracts 
enclose a number of nutlets, interspersed 
with stiff bnstles When the head of fruits 
is npe, its attachment to the stalk becomes 
so slight that the least touch will detach it, 
so that a person or animal bni<ihing against 
the plants in passing, will carry awiy 
bunches of fruits at a time on his clothes or 
fur At the same lime, the attic hmtnt of 
the nutlets inside 1 > h osened 1 he bracts 
(ir\ and separate, and the loose nutlets 
inside drop out and arc scattticd Since 
pa sers by dogs, sheep, and e attic aic the 
chief agents the nutlets will in all piob 
ability agim be dropperl m similar h mills 

Slip of instructions for the children. I or 

each fruit 

(i) I md out if \on cm whit puts of 
the flowed are piisou^ ind wIkk Ue 
ether put'^ weic nttulud 

L) Ills anv other put njHtu 1 isiMll 
cs the \ u\ 

{5) \Mnt me ins of di'^peisil do \ i tl ink 
the fruit will hdVL*^ 

(4) llciw do ycu Ibmk the wil* lie 

iblc to sprout^ Can it corm out 

Mik'- diawing to show ill vou e in fijicl 
out about the fruits md I ibc 1 them 01 wnte 
m tes, whiehc \er vem tlunl best txpliin 
them 
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IV. THE APPLE 




(T) 




POINTS FOR THE TEACHER’S CONSIDERATION 


Apple present* a condition in 

I which a snrculent fruit relie*^, not on 
the pn (liiLtion of siigir and wattr 
inside the piruarp but in an acressory pait 
ot the (lowfi m tlis cast*, in the receptacle 
( ce pievious plitO 

Tn the prouptd together as the 

RiisiJloiac a tiansition is f<»und from a 
sauce ihke sliallow receptacle as seen m 
the T'lum to a cone-slnpcd rcccpnade on 
the one h iiid (Biaml>lc), or a clap t.up- 
shiped one on the utlnr /Rose) These 
varienis f(>nns ail seem to b attempts to 
gi\e more, space to the \aiions parts of the 
flower ind cspccidh to the fiuit In the 
Ro*,e it was seen that tin deq , holhw 
rccc'ptacle comphtcK onclo>.eel a number 
of fiec cat pels or nutlets In tlu Apple the 
process has gone further The hve carpels 
are completely united {syncarpouh) and tru 
hollow receptacle has fused with the caipel- 
lary wall The saiiif tiling has liappcned in 
the Ilawthoin (in the fruit but nol in the 
flowei), the leceptacle foiming a very tlim 
covering not distinguishable fiom the outer 
pencaip 

As the frui! of the ApjJe npens the 
ovary giows, but lemains horny, forming 
the eon in which the seeds arc embedded 


The receptacle becomes sue ( uh iit s >|i nid 
in cidtivated apple sweet and tkheitdv 
fla\ourfd though in the will inphs it i-* 
sour and has a peculin diyirg ithd ( ri the 
palite Ihc «*kin of iht Kdptaeh bieon^, 
biightK iiid delu ite cole iim d tin »cb\ 
d I lading birds and orhtr a* uuit » 

Ihf Sliawberrv is noilu r luinbci of di 
Ko^ifloiat m whidi tlic nc pLacle iro\ides 
the attnUi\e edible pan e»nl\ litie as in 
the hluklKirv it is nist< id of 

concave I he ‘*stfds u’lbeddnl tie 
surface of this ^-luculmt reieptuh an m 
reality tuLlit oi distim t iipuied ( ipeN 
laeh cemt lining a H'd 

THE LESSON 

Aim. — To realise that otier put of i 
fruit than the ovary cm be idible md 
tncietore attract ainmds 

Material. If jxi'-sible gtc eath dull to 
bung an apple, en tike the Jcssoii with niall 
groups m turn to minimise tin nuinbci of 
fimts nce.de d Some will need to be (Ut 
transversely, le in a pi me at light ingJes 
to the stalks anti these tan lx iiiteidi tngi d 
foi the dnldicn to eli iw them Tl jH»ssible 
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obtain some wild and cultivated Crab 
Apples* 

Introduction. — Let the children enumerate 
all the succulent fruits they can think of, 
and ask them what part of each becomes 
succulent. Remind them that in the Wild 
Rose it was not the wall of the ovary, but 
the receptacle on which the sepals, petals, 
and stamens grew, that became brightly 
coloured and edible; and that the true 
fruit, composed of free nutlets, was enclosed 
inside it. 

L Give them the apples to look at and 
describe. Notice the large amount of succu- 
lent pulp that can be developed in cultivated 
forms, the sweetness and variety of flavour. 
Explain that these have been attained by 
selecting the best that occur, and by grafting 
the branches which bear them on to strong 
trees, grown from seed. By cutting the 
branches and binding them together, the 
two can be caused to join and grow as one. 
Gradually, by careful choice, new and 
better forms have been cultivated. 

Notice that the glossy skin, like a bloom, 
throws off water, and thus it protects the 
inside. The skin also calls attention to 
the attractiveness of the contents. Ask if the 
children have watched the apples growing. 
When the pale pink petals are scattered, 
we can see just below them a small, hard, 
green knob, with the sepals still attached 
to the top. This is the receptacle. Make a 
blackboard diagram. Inside the receptacle 
is the ovary, joined to it. Probably out of 
a cluster of a dozen flowers only two or three 
will ripen into apples. 


n. Now let us see what the ripe fruit is 
like inside* Cut several across as described, 
keep one and pass the others round for 
examination. With the help of a blackboard 
diagram show the parts. On the outside is 
the skin. Then comes the juicy pulp, formed 
from the receptacle. Separating the ripe 
ovary proper, the “true fruit,*' as it is some- 
times called, is the thin green line of the 
ovary wall, or pericarp. Inside this is the core, 
or ripe ovary. It consists of five chambers 
or carpels, with black or dark brown seeds 
embedded in them, arranged in rings with 
their points towards the central axis, to 
which they are attached. They are white 
in an unripe fruit. The core is homy, and 
not good to eat. 

nL Dispersal.— Discuss what happens to 
apples. We eat the pulp or receptacle and 
throw away the core. Having bitten into 
it we expose the seeds, which can then drop 
out. Do birds or other animals eat apples? 
Collect any evidence you can. Hv^rses are 
fond of them, some dogs like them, but in 
both cases they eat the core. Perhaps the 
seeds may be passed out undigested and so 
sown. Birds will peck the surface of apples. 
Do they get down to the seeds? Perhaps 
they may in Crab Apples, where the pulp 
is not very thick. In the cultivated apples 
the pecking of birds may cause the fruit to 
decay through the entrance of moulds or 
flies, and so gradually the seeds will be 
exposed. Many flies and wasps will attack 
fruit when the skin has been perforated by 
the beaks of birds. 

IV. Let the children draw the cross sec- 
tion of the Apple to show the various parts. 







SKETCHES FOR THE BLACKBOARD 


NASIURTIUM I Hower. side view • w*iuls, sp spur $ petids a sUnieiui II I rut Ila Fruit separiUd. 
HOLLYHOCK III Fruit r temmos of , * aeprie IIIu. Single fruit . ^ . . . . * , 

APPLE IV Blossom V Vertical section of flowtr r.recqitatle.o, ovary cw, cvule m sepil4 e stamens * stvip 

sf, stigmas VI Iransverse tecUoo of frtiit «,epicarp. m mesocaxp, cndocarp • seed Vll Veriifalse<tKiiof fiuit 
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V. THE DAFFODIL 



Ab th( study of a bulbous plant has 
bfcii indKat(d m detail in the 
A A. nyacinth, lluie is no need to repeat 
lure the piotcdtire It will b< sufficient to 
give a bnet a< count of the charactenstics 
of the Ddliochl, (specially where it differs 
tioin tlu Il^ acinth flic bulbs are best groi^Ti 
in pol«- of soil or libre, and if possible in an 
open bolder or in gratis in the school gaidcii, 
wlurc thtir normal growth can be watched 
under nitiiial conditions ( idtnatecl forms 
diller from the \MJd dafJodils or Lent lilies 
chiefly in si/t and in the \aiKtv of form 
and ccdoui v^luch has been developed in 
the tiiinijut oi coiona Jhc wild ones are 
fast disappearing owing to tlie ruthless w^ay 
in which the bulbs .ire tom up by people 
ga thci mg the flowers, for flowers of bulbous 
plants should be cut oi carefully picked if 
the bulbs aie to lu picstived 

The flower is migk, not an intloicscdice 
It Is piotected b> a circular bra< t which 
rc mains as a wnnkh d paperliki she .ith below 
the flower 

It differs from that of the Il> acinth as 
follows 


(t) I he ovarv in tlu Daflodil is below the 
list of tlu flowci, not enclosed b\ ih(‘ 
Clip of funanth leaves 
(2) I he si\ pt ninth ica\(" 11 c united 
half-wav and tlu n bend outwards at 
right angle t the ii oiigiii il dire* tion 
At the ime at which tlu\ lurnnie fret 
the flower tube is continued as the 
coiona, or crc»wn b> an outgrew th 
from the inner suilue of the pcuaiitli 

In the luirabnr, natuic and arrangcmriit 
of the jest of its parts the Diflodil resembles 
the Hyacinth except in e«)loui In the 
Snowdlop which is otheiwise similar to the 
Daffodil, the stamen'* giow on tlu top of 
the o\ar^ while m the Daffodil they are 
attiched to the ponanth ]Ust below Ihe 
level of the corona Daffodils jirobably 
depend much more upm bulbs than seeds 
for propigatum 

The bulb is light brown, stnallei loTigcr 
iiid less globular 111 shape than a llyaarith 
bulb Ihe outc'imost scales are p*ipcr\ and 
easily toin. Ihe chief cbifercnces m the 
growth of the plant ate 



Platf III 
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(t) The leaf sheaths come up above the 
ground, they completely encircle the 
leaves which pierce the second sheath 
just to the side of the tip 
(2) The foliage leaves are flat, and pressed 
against one another's inner surface 
instead of overlapping The greyish 
green coloui is due to a bloom of wax 

Ihe bulb should be examined after flower- 
ing, as descriU d for the Hyacinth, by remov- 
ing the sheaths one by one The brown 
scales are the romiins of the basfs of fohage 
leaves formed tliree \earj ago Ihe next 
senes consists of two or tlirtc leaf sheaths, 
which extended half an inch to an inch 
above ground surrounding sc\eral bases of 
foliage leaves These aie all fleshy and 
contain a store of food Ihcy developed 
two years ago The third senes is lormidby 
last year's sheaths and bases of foliage 
leaves Ihcst also aie all flcshv 
This year's growth consists of two or 
three shcatliing bases of which the whole 
structure can still be seen, with wnnkhd 
papery extensions above ground holding the 
foliage leaves together Ihe number of 
leaves and flowcis which tho} f mlose vanes 
Already, by the time the bulb his finished 
flowering, the leaf ba^es and base of the 
flower stalk are beginning to store food 
The remnants of flower stalks can be dis- 
tinguished from leaf bases by then narrower 
width, since they do not become tubular 
Ihev are not terminal, as m the Hyacinth, 


but are produced in the axils of leaves, 
while the apex of the bulb continues its 
growth as an ordinary leaf bud 

The leaf sheaths are tubular m shape, 
though occasionaUy an outer one wnll be 
found to split down its lengtli as it is stretched 
by the growth of the bulb The foliage 
leaves are flat and strap-shaped to begin 
with, but at an early stage the edges of the 
base fold round the next leaf and eventually 
join together, formmg a little euivcd tongue 
on the opposite side The innermost leaf 
will frequently be found to have its edge 
just beginning to fold over at the base. 

New bulbs arc formed from axillary buds, 
often produced wnth great regulanty in all 
the leaf axils except the leaf sheaths Thus 
they face one c^notlier, as do the It axes, 
alternating up the bulb It is often possible 
to distinguish leaf bases from leaf sheaths 
by the absence of axillary buds in the axils 
of the sheaths 

If one of the buds is dissected it will 
usuilly be found to consist of the basis of 
two or three leaf sheaths, then a sincj of 
foliage leaf base* ill of last year * fomfition 
suiroundiiig the bud propc’r Their lemoval 
re veils two or three flattened tubular 
sheaths, caeh pciforatcd at one side of the 
tip by a small opening thiuugn whuh the 
leaves in&ide will emerge Inside the sht aths, 
which may be about J inch long art scveial 
ineipient leaves and floweis only dis- 
cernible at this stage as minute outgiowths 
from the growong point 


Plate TV 
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VI. SNAILS AND SLUGS 



POINTS FOR THE TEACHER’S CONSIDERATION 


I T is <)flcn convenient to begin the study 
of Snails and Slugs in late autumn, 
when there is perhaps some difficulty 
in obtaining material for Nature Study, 
but it is equally good as a spring or summer 
study, reverting to it in the autumn to add 
observations on the preparations made for 
winter. If the study is started in the autumn, 
it forms a striking introduction to the 
subject of hibernation, or winter sleep. If 
it is desired to make some study of the snails’ 
activities in the autumn, tliey may need to 
be artificially stimulated to keep them awake. 
Usually, if brought into a warm room and 
handled, and given a "home” which is 
moist and provided with fresh grass and 
leaves, they become active. It may be 
necessary, how'ever, to hold each snail under 
the tap, or dip it in a basin of water for a 
few moments. They will then usually 
remain active sufficiently long for a lesson, 
returning to their passive condition as soon 
as the interference ceases. 

Snails belong to the group of Molluscs, 
a name meaning soft-bodied. The group is 
essentially aquatic, and those members that 


liave taken to a land life arc only partially 
adapted to it, and are limited in^ their 
activities by their incomplete fitness for it. 
There are two chief difficulties for animals 
which emerge from water, (i) the difficulty 
of breathing atmospheric instead of dis- 
solved oxygen, and (2) the difficulty of 
preventing the body from drying up. They 
must cope with these tw^o problems. In the 
case of snails the dilficulties are over- 
come partly by means of special habits, and 
partly by special structures. 

In the first place, they live only in damp 
places, coming out in search of food only at 
night, when the skin which they must 
expose will not be dried up by the heat of 
the sun. During the day they withdraw 
into their shells, and hide in some dark, 
damp comer, protected from the sun’s 
rays by foliage, stones, old pieces of bark 
or other substances. In prolonged dry 
weather they can remain for days in hiding, 
protecting the opening of the shell by one 
or more thin, micalike plates, exuded as 
slime which hardens on exposure to air. 
In winter they do the same, tlms obtaining 
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protection from frost and cold winds, but 
the plates are further strengthened and 
thickened by impregnation with liint, so 
that thev become quite hard 



SI 11 f Sn 1 1 II ht p matia c »♦ 
s IS I ixposrth^ lui eUa<rl 
at cl tht uml ili i (m 
\I fom Julhimt * logy ) 

blructur illy, snails irc proted^d fr<'nn a 
drv (luironiiiint by tliur shills Ihtse, 
which an louud in thni marine n Id ions 
ai< <h inctciidic of tht group and piolnbly 
tlun pn cnce w^is a ditei mining factor in 
alliwing the snuls to b(tom( pionurs on 
lind The shell Ins bttn lost by tht slugs, 
it In It pit stilted by a j latf lying undtt tli^ 
skin o\ir lilt shell gland which secretes the 
shell In some Minis ,in iiitcrimdiatt con 
dition is found a liny shell, too smill for 
the snail s use 

It may be objtcUd thdi the Biiidcd 
Snails so frequently sttn in chilky distiicts 
are often lound resting dining the day on the 
upper surfaces of plints fully txpe td to the 
hot sun This is true but if the shells arc 
examined it will bo lound that they seem 
peculiarly thick compared with those of the 
various garden snails Possibly also, the 
narrower coils expose a smallir surfaci 
Probably, in the hottest weather these 
snails, too, take shelter Tins poinl could 
easily be investigated by children 

In addition to finding protection from a 
dry atmosphere by seeking damp surround- 
ings and by possessmg a shell into which 
it can retire, these conditions facihtate 
breathing All breathing takes place pnm- 
anly through the skin, which may either 

AA — VOL a 


remain thin and delicate all over the body, 
as m the Earthworm, or be drawn out or 
pushed in, to make special pro]u turns or 
sacs, through which an interchange of 
owgen and caibon dioxide can lake T>lace 
In the snails, an out-giowth of dtlieale 
skin (or a membrane), cilkd the mail tie 
Imes the shell and forms a bu a thing organ 
or lung Ihis is supplied with ‘•null bliwul 
visstls which can extriet owgtn ii'd gi\e 
up carbon dioxide Muscular lonttietions 
of the floor of this Ac (tht body w dll lulp 
to pump ail m and out, wink a Npccial 
valve on the right side of the body opms 
and closes at interviN to empty ind fill it 
Wlien the snail rctiiCN into its sluU it 
orcupits the span and tlun ton forK** ir 
out llie idei of tlu m it lit, cilltd tie 
(ollar joins the body to tin nni of u 
slull txtipt III till one j> siti >n wIkk an 
optniiig IS i(ft I )r bnathmg 


THE LESSON 

finst Ptnod) 

Aim.- Study of habitation 

Introduction. If the m.ioiI his a giukn, 
or then is wi te giound in the vuimtv m 
which snails ibimnd tlu childicn tan go 
out and look for tlun Give tlum tlu 
object of the study and an mgt Iht tljs m 
>mall giuups with leailei-> Give t idi gioup 
a slip of qiustioiis to guuk thou obsi na- 
tions This study might >i(upy alM*ut a 
quarter of an hour 

Questions, (i) When do you find the 
snails^ (-?) What arc tluy doing? (^) If 
thev are attached to something, can vou 
lemovc them? What do thev do when you 
lake them off? (4) Look at the place on which 
tliey tested What do \ou notiei ? (s) Arc 
all the snails (a) of the same size? of the 
same kind? 
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If it is not possible to do this outdoor 
work, collect any infonnati(»n the children 
can give about these points. 

L Suggest that a iiomo shall be made 
in which to keep a few snails, and a^jk how 
it shall be made How can a snail’s natural 
home be imitated^ A shallow enamel bowl 
or pie dish makes a suitable observation 
case, with a sheet of glass over the top to 
prevent the contents from becoming dry 
and the occupants from wandering Empha- 
size the need for keeping it damp, because 
the snails cannot breathe dry air J he cover 
can be lifted once or twice a day to admit 
fresh air, but the snails do not need very 
much Let the children place m the bowl 
some short turf, moss, dead leaves, and one 
or two stones, oi pieces of broken earthen 
ware for shelter. 1 he snails kept in captivity 
invariably crawl to the top of the l>owl and 
on to the glass, and if there is no cover they 
will be found high upon walls and even on 
the ceiling by the next morning 

n. Let the children draw the snails m 
their icstiiig position Draw attention to 
the coiling of the shell, the direction of the 
coil (looked at from above), the numbei of 
coils, and the fine lines of growth At 
intervals a thickened ridge may be found 
This ridge indicates the cessation of growth 
each autumn Tt tells us the snail's age, but 
it IS not an unfaihng guide, as, in a hot, dry 
penod in the suiiimd, growth niav cease 
temporarily and then go on again The 
shell IS added to by the edge of the mantle, 
whicli secretes the lim> substance of which 
the shell is made The markmgs will often 
show better if the sliclls are washed. 


(Second Penod) 

Aim. — Study of movement and senses. 

Material. — ^Two snails to each group of 
children Apparatus for the teacher to 
demonstrate to one group at a time the 


snails* responses to vanous stimuh* a small 
basin of warm water with wire gauze over 
it, or a glass plate that can be warmed in 
water and then lifted out, vanous strong- 
smelling substances, su<h as ammonia and 
turpentine, a glass lod, a small dark screen 
with three sides and an electric torch, a 
whistle, a small bell, a box to rattle, or any 
cluldish musical instrument, to make both 
irregular and rhythmical noises Small dishes 
fer each group of children (sea shells, wal 
nut shells) contammg tiny pieces of caiiot, 
apple, onion and lettuce, m addition a 
small jar of water. 

Introduction — Let the children arrange 
themselves in the same groups as brff)re and 
give tlicm wnttin in^^tiuctions on the black- 
board Discuss these instructions with Ih m 
until thiy are clear Explain to them tint 
the little dishes of food die for the snails to 
eat if they can find them, and ask how the 
children could arrange so that tUy can see 
how the snails find their food How crinld 
they pos'^ibly find it? (Hk} might see it) 
Suppose we pu vented them from snang it, 
IS there any other wiv m wliuh the} might 
try to find it? Suppose theie wore apples 
or orange^ in a bowl and you wc ic near them 
but could not see them, could you find the 
fruit? Or supiKise the dinner was cooking 
m the next room, could you tell? Wiat wc 
are really going to try to find out, then, 
is whether snails tan see or smell food, and 
so find it. (It will often be found that 
children aie slow to propose anything m the 
way of experimental conditions, and may 
finally need to have the suggestion nude 
that they shall put the snails with their 
backs to the food, so that they cannot see 
it to begin with, or they may put something 
between to hide it, e g stones ) 

Instroctions.-— 

(1) See whether the snails disccver the 
food in the little dishes 

(2) Watch to see whether they eat any- 
thing, and how. 

(3) Make drawings to show a snail crawling. 



Flats V 
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{4) Make to show how it feels 

its wav 

(5) What does it do if you put something 
m the 

(6) ( in it ffcP Which parts seem to feel 
most > 

m. Wun the groups understand what 
they aie doing, and have started work, the 
teacher can take one group round a table, 
to see as much as possible of a snail s behav 
lour in the presence of various stiiniih 

If the siiAils arc iniclivc dip them m 
water, then watch their inovenients as they 
(merge fxom the shell (All the groups iiuy 
do this ) Put two or thr< e snails on a damp 
jdatc 01 sluft of glass, so that they can 
move easily Hold a glass lod dipixel in 
ammonii 01 tuipentiiie m front of each in 
turn He very careful not to toueh the snail 
or drop the subsianee on it Note whit 
kind of response is made 


Iry the snails on both a warm and a cold 
plate, to see whether heat has any effect. 
Place them near the hot pipes Flash the 
light upon them Enclose them with^the 
screen (large enough for the ehildren to see 
mto it from the front), which should eut 
off light from the window. Each side 
of the screen should be about 1 foot 
squdie Direct the light steadily upon the 
screen 

Try both irregular and rhythmical noises 
Ihen try tipping on the glass plate on which 
the snails have been placed In each case 
note as exictly as 1 'losible whether any 
resjionscs are made to light, to sound, and 
to vibrition (due to the tapping on the glass, 
which IS conveyed to llitm along it). Aa 
mdividu d beliavioui difters it is important 
not to try the same snails every time and 
to have several, if any conclusions are 
be drawn In all these expciiinents caie 
IS tiken not to give pun 


VII. SNAILS AND SLUGS 



Aim. -To see something of the structure 
as far as it is related to activities observed 

UatenaL — Let the gioups of children have 
the snails in boxes or vessels, covered over, 
but so that they can be taken out for refer- 
ence if required. The drawmgs made should 


also be available Ihe teacher will also 
require glass plates, and a leather sucker on 
a stnng 

L Introduction.— Fell the children what 
It is proposed to do Let them desenbe 
the snail’s movements, (1) m coming out 
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of the shell, (2) in feeling its way, (3) in 
crawling. 

(1) In coming out of the shell, first of all 
part of the underside can be seen, then the 
whole of it. This is called the foot, because 
the snail glides along by using it. I'hon 
the head appears, and the neck, and at the 
same time, often one by one, four little 
horns or feelers stretch out, a little at a time. 

(2) Ask what the children notice about the 
use of those horns. Ihe long ones, whkh 
arc u]>perniost, are moved af)out in the air 
and come into contact with any obstacle, 
and sometimes with the ground. They seem 
L) help the snail to feel its way. Sometimes 
it rears up the whole tiont of the body as 
well. 1h(‘ short hoins touch the ground 
gently immediately in front of the snail, 
and seem to help it to feel, also. Perhaps 
thc}^ detect rough gioiind. They <»mergc 
by turning inside out, and are drawn m 
again liy the ti]) hrst. 

(3) 111 crawling the snail glides on its foot, 
and h‘a\es «i trail of slinie behind. Where 
does this come fioni.'' fake the *?naiK out, 
induce them to come out of iheir slielK and 
crawl on the glass j^lates. fake a peiidl 
and toiiLli the groove on the underside 0/ 
a snail just where the luad joins the foot. 
As the pencil is drawn <iwav it is seen lo 
bring a IhrcMcl of slime. 

Let a snail crawl on tlie glass, aod hold il 
up to look undennatl. As it nio\<a aK>ng 
a ri])[)ling mov«rnent tan be seen p.issing 
forwards along it, as it there weie \\hite 
bands constantly slii)ping forwards. \.\\ lain 
that these are the muscles of the foot that 
contract to pull the snail along. P’ your 
hand on the table and draw it up to the 
finger tips by contracting it. Not ire that 
your hand moves forward only if j'our fingers 
arc fixed by pressing on the table. The snail 
has to press tli:* edge of its body against the 
glass in order to draw the foot ^ong. 

Hold the snail upside down on the plate. 
It docs not fall off. Show how this can be by 


pressing a damped leather suc’ker on the 
under side of a plate, and exi)lain that thi^ 
happens when there is no air between the 
table and the .sucker. The slime moistens 
the foot of the snail and so helps it to act 
like the leather sucker. {N.Ti. Ihis i>ro«vss 
is not undtrsiood, it is onlv l.et 

the cliildren place some tiling in the path 
and watch the snail suimount it, dinging 
lo it W’lth the St)ft edge-s of its foot. 

{4) Draw attention to the Lugo toil 
forming the outeiin(»st jMtt of tlie shell, 
and tell the cliDdren it is used foi breathing, 
and takes in an. Lc t tJuni w.it' h till a Miail 
opens the nmnd hole «»n llu' light sid** jnst 
ol the rim of the shi^U. 'Ihey rna\ not ‘ee 
it at once, but they should bear tlie [>• nt 
in mind and look for tlie op< mng 

(5) If in the previous lesson the dnldiin 
weie not snctessfiil in getting the mails to 
feed, they should trv in spare moments 
until they havt seen them leeiling. fhey 
should also jiiit fresh leaves oi h Itiice or 
(abbage, and small pieces of a})pJe, pot«i1u, 
fairol, 01 omoi* into the h<»m(, and look tor 
flic tooth marks, whidi are quite thstind, 
tlu’ harder siiUstauees looking as il .1 line 
rasp 01 gratei liad pessetl ovei them I oe»k 
for the mouth just imdirnetitli the head. 
'NMu n not m use, it is onlv a small diik- 
1)1 own maik. but wlien the snail teeds it 
can be st‘»n to optm wal(\ and a minute 
.'^(oop appears, which quskly scrapes the 
suifa(e and disajipeais again. I'->pKnn that 
this lasp (ifut reallj a toiifme) is (o\i.rid 
with iow\s of very small teeth, nearly 15,000 
of tht'in, so that it is no wonder that the 
snail can destioy a gieat mane plants in the 
garden. 

n. Further work. -(«;) When the cold 
weather begins let the cliildren hunt for 
snails again, and notie e the following points: 

(i) 'Iheir tench ney to congregate in Lirgc 
numbcis, one on the toj) ol another, 
and to fill spaces under stones, lyld 
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drain pipes and plant pots, or just 
under loose soil or decaying vegeta- 
tion. 

( 2 ) Tliat if they are detached, it will be 
seen that one or more plates have been 
formed across the shell opening. These 
are yellowish, with a white, porous 
spot which is supposed to suffice for 
admitting air. The snails will remain 
in one place all through the winter, 
not feeding, breathing very little, and 
never moving, until the warm, damp 
spring days bring new vegetation for 
them to feed on, and warmth enough 
for them to become wakeful. 

(5) In the spring, look for the eggs, just 
beneath the surface of damp soil — a cluster 
of pearl-like, transparent globes about J in. 
in diameter. Take them indoors and keep 
them in a saucer of damp soil, covered with 
a few damp decaying leaves, which can be 
lifted to watch them. Cover the whole with 
a glass plate and label with the date. The 
development can then easily be watched. 


A little speck will be seen in each egg. Then 
the speck will grow larger, and with a lens 
can be seen to revolve inside the transparent 
capsule. In a few daj^s, minute, colourless, 
transparent snails will emerge. Keep a few 
blades of grass and bits of fresh leaf in the 
saucer for them to feed on. 

{c) Slugs can be looked for, watched, and 
compared with snails, from which they differ 
chiefly in having no shell. A great variety 
of slugs may be found. 

(d) Outdoor observations on the move- 
ments of both snails and slugs from place 
to i>lace are interesting, as they can be 
tracked by their slimy trails. Their range, 
the distance they travel, the plants they eat, 
and their curif>us habit of returning home 
in the morning to the same spot after a night 
out are all easy to sec. A slug’s eggs are 
opaejue, but otherwise like those of a snail. 
They vary in size in different species. 

(e) Further experiments may be tried^ 
c.g., their pace timed; two snails “raced"; 
weights attached by thread to see how much 
they can pull. 



Black Slug, Arion ater: 

A . Slug ex tended, showing Uie open respiratory aperture in the mantle. 
Bt Slug contracted. 

[From LulhmtCs Zoology'*.) 
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VIII. POND SNAILS 





POINTS FOB THE TEACHER'S CONSTOERATION 


^TT^ITE lesson on IVmcl Snails woiiM be 
I taKdi in the senes on fresh waUr 
annuals, but they ar<‘ described here 
because C)f then close nlationship to Snails 
and Slui*s of the j^nden fbor illustiatiun 
sec plate \Natei Beetle, page 38 j ) 

Ihe chic to then life is that they have, 
like tlie garden snails developed the 
powci lo live on land espeucilly they 
hive de\ eloped appaiatus foi breathing 
atmospliuic oxygen and Ukv have after- 
wards leturned to a w«iter life. Tiny au 
fiequenlly to be found exposed for long 
pciiods on weeds abo\o the lc\<'l of the 
water, and they can exist for some linv‘ 
on land, but like their relaticms I hey must 
have a damp atmosphere. 

Tlicy cannot remain under water wittinut 
coming to the surface to breathe, since theie 
has been no re-adaptation to breatl mg under 
water. The time they remain under the 
surface seems to depend on theii activity, 
and therefore on the amount of energy 
used. They may, when passive, jcmain as 
long as fifty minutes under water, but when 
feeding they come up to breathe frequently, 
for instance, once every two minutes, or 
once in everj^ ten minutes. 


THE LESSON 

Aim.- To study the habits ol the ])md 
snail, conipaimg it vilh the gudii. snail. 

Material. Gla^^s jam jar one between 
two children, or better *.till, each, if 
they can bring their ('wn. A *»Tinil and a 
hi tie WdbT wted, eg bt.uwoit or t anadian 
Pondweed. The uunmon Pond Snail [I iw 
nnen stuqiin/i^) l^ the best. J his lias a pumled 
shell about i j to 2 in long If possible tlicre 
should also he some in a l.»rge tank, bath 
or tub as their wandeniigs can then be 
better watched 

Introduction.— TeU the cbildien tiut the 
Pond Snail is a relaiioii (d th« Gaulen Snail, 
that the Pond Snail lius gone back to live 
in water again, but it .dill h.ib to cianc up 
above the water to breathe, 

I. Let the children watch the snails 
and notice eveiything thi»y do, trying to 
sketch them lo show the various po-sitions 
adopted. Tlie lesson should ]>e mainly 
informal, the teacher going round to discuss 
what is seen, and letliiig the children, in 
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small groups, watch anything of interest in 
the liehaviour of any snail She would also 
suggest, by questions, what labelling should 
be attacii*'d to the sketches made, c g 
“Pond Snail ciawlmg on the side of the ]ar'\ 
01, " Crawling on the undirside of the 
siiifice of the watd**, oi, “OfKning its 
breathing hole above water '* 

n. Ihe vanous things noticed would 
tlun be colheted Ihiy would probably 
include the following points 

(il Iht ^nails gJuh up wfcds or up the 
«^idts (f the jar, and slij) from these 
on to tlic undersidt of the water 
suifatt so smoothly and guitl> thit 
tiny do not cause a iipph 
(z) After a time they might be seen to 
swing over (so that tin It ft side would 
b( uj)p< imost) and pioject a very short 
spout, just bieakmg the suiia<e film 
At first this looks like a pin prick, 
but m a moment it widens into an 
opening like the' breathing liok of 
tilt Garden Sniil 7 he short nm 
prevents the watei from filling it 
This se^ms to close suddenly One 
can sometinus hear a little ‘'poj*/' 


especially in a pond where there are 
many snails. 

(3) Probably the snad will then withdraw 
into Its shell, and as the body then 
nearly fills the air chamber, it is 
suddenly heavier, and falls to the 
bottom Sometimes snails are said to 
form a rope of shnie and climb up and 
down It, attaching it to the surface 
and to some plant at the bottom 

ni. Further work.- Jlic eggs are vtrv 
common objects, often brought in with 
weeds, or laid in an aqaanuni wIuk snails 
are kejit Jhe early stages of desclopiucnt 
«md hatching of young snails, as well is their 
liter giowtli, aie easily watclud Jlic eggs 
are much smallci than those of a garden 
snail, about j^^in uross, and are laid 111 
rows, many together, in a long iiiiiow sac 
of gelatinous substance, by winch they iie 
glued on to stones h ives 01 slalks of water 
plinls Till'- anchor ige is useful in prc\ciiting 
them ficmi being wished «iWt»^ iiid the 
“icily** IS so slijipciy Ilur it is hfiitub hr 
fish or other creatures I0 c it it Ihc * ji ll> ’* 
also spues the egg^ so lhal e uh \ f menn 
to grow and has enough light witci ami 
ail 
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IX. HIBERNATION 



POINTS FOR THE TEACHER’S CONSIDERATION 


T ill of ' Winttr Sleep is 

olfcti iiiduikd m a Nitiire Stod\ 
s\llil)Un cMid IS apt lo Iw iR lied 
pin(l> ac idtniK iIJ\, l)t( 111 t it 1 dilhcull 
to it it iiTst liuid m uiinuK lii-,h 

in tkc sc d( of (IomI >piii<nr who-if lift in 
\Miitii rirth c.oincs within tlu cximikikc 
01 iitlici tf i( her or f hiJditn It is iu<iucntl\ 
Ttv^iicVd i-r i phi noi i( non pitiiliu to tlu 
(if iniinals whci oa th (cs itioii id 
pll^sloJo{,H il utiMtv 1 ilii od uiinc sd 
anionijSt pi mis m oui chiinti' I In tcim 
‘ hibcniition is otii th ipplied oiih t» 
animals 111 w hit ]i itlu it pin ‘- ioIoi’k ddun t ■> 
oc' ui duiint; the donniiit |)eiiod iiuhdin/ 
a lowumej of the temperature of the Innl' 
and thus really inrhicles the lowii aiiin ils 
onh , and not the uimi*Tials Howivii it » 
populdily used lo cover all tasf'i >♦ wintei 
bleep ainoni» animah incl mdi t d it is clMfn ult 
to diaw an absolute line, sinei it Ui^' been 
found that the winiei sleep ot luS winch 
arc mammals, js accompanied bv lowered 
tcmperatuie 

Children will realise the faet that in pLints 
all activity ceases after they have provided 
for their offspnne: and lor their ow ii ( ontinued 


^lowth next \^ IT I his v )uld 1 hI to U«c 
question, J)o amm lU eve i me I tin vvinlc i 
in the ^inii \\<i\ is ]»linls b\ cm ui^ to In 
an utn elite oi bv ‘f^oin , tcj sk t p lhi> 
ini^ht 1 < 1(1 to i siiivcv of gr 1 » n 01 1 In I ♦ 
the diillutis own f irdcris ml nu otin i 
lie Lstlut iiavr be I n uiichi oiMkiiliiU witli 
a \ ii w to <h I ov( I whU A ^ Ik >nn atlcir 
aninnl inhibit ini> II tin wjittr \spnnl 
wall dint might b< fr^pt moil any 
111 time of then lienig founcj md in whit 
c. nditiori for mstiiKi lidvbiils sni ill 
loiioiscshdl buftirflu-i md gnats niiv h\ 
Si 11 111 the Sunshine on i w inn Icbinnv 
dav 

Some anirnil irc iblc t iciuui utive 
through the wnitf’*, eUhir binubf the/ 
aie able lo kc'j) up tue bod\ h« it ^o the 
'•anie li'd at all unics like the buds, ml 
so only suflci from cold in vc^y sc \ tic 
wedher, or bee luso, like tin eaithworms 
thev hve m some luotMtcd situation where 
frost iiid wind do not affect them M my 
of the buds, as wi kiiciw, niigi ite to w iimir 
climates 

Havmg perhaps dug up certain cater- 
pillars, or a cockchafer pupa or the daik 
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red leathery pupa of the Buff Tip moth 
lying in a passive condition in the soil, or 
cocoons lying amongst fallen leaves, the 
children establish the fact that other animals 
besides squirrels and polar bears spend the 
winter in a dormant condition. This would 
lead to an intensive and extensive search 
for such cases. If possible, the teacher, after 
a preliminary exploration to be sure that 
patient search would be rewarded, might 
take groups of children in turn to hunt in 
a variety of different places, and the class 
could make a list of all the animals found, 
and the number of each. I'he searchers 
might visit heaps of dead leaves, fallen 
branches and stumps of trees, examining 
holes and lifting loose bark. They might 
overturn stones and look in crevices of walls 
and doors of sheds, under window ledges, 
amongst tall grass and decaying vegetation, 
especially inside dry hollow stalks, under 
the overhanging trails of rock plants, and in 
box hedges and ivy. 'fliis preliminary work 
might be followed by a class lesson in which 
all evidence would be collected and classified, 
and the teacher would round off the subject 
by a talk on the hibernating habits of other 
animals outside the children's experience. 
A list is given below of some of the creatures 
which might be found during the children's 
explorations. 

Snails and slugs of various kinds. 

Caterpillars of Tiger moth. 

Chrysalises or cocoons of Buff Tip moth. 

Tortoiseshell, Peacock and Brimstone 
butterflies. 

Ladybird beetles (adult). 


Cockchafer akd Larva, 
SUghtty nvagmfied {after Hero], 


Cockchafer larva and pupa 
in soil (a white fat grub 
with nearly black head 
and weak legs). 

Occasional spiders, bees, 
w’asps, blue-bottle and 
house flics. 

Woodlice, centipedes and 

. millipedes under stones, 
overhanging or decaying 
vegetation and bark of 
decaying trees. These 
creatures seem to be 
partially inactive, but 
they rouse up when ex- 
posed to the air. 

Newts and frogs under 
dead leaves, in ditches 
or hollows in the roots 
of trees. 

THE LESSON 

Aim. — To collect all the childreirs experi- 
ence of hibernating animals, and to enlarge 
it by giving further information. 

Materi^. — Some examples of hibernating 
creatures found in the garden arranged with 
a little suitable material to illustrate their 
natural surroundings, c,g. stones, dead 
leaves and small pieces of bark. (These 
could be on the Nature Table, and labelled 
a day or two beforehand.) The children's 
lists and any class chart or other class 
record that has been kept. 

Introduction. — Refer to the fact that the 
children have been searching for animals 
hiding under stones, leaves and so on, 
spending the winter in a passive stale, or 
‘‘asleep." Tell them that this is called 
"hibernation” from the Latin word hibernus 
— winter. 

I. Take their lists of animals found and 
write them in two colunms on the blackboard, 
under the headings Occasional'* and 
** Frequent”, grouping the names according 





Chrysalis ov 
Cabbage 
Butterfly 

Pieris 
by as sic ae : 

r, compound eye. 
a. antenna. 

d, dorsal spine. 

/, lateral spines. 

s, spiracle. 

{From Lulkam*s 
** Zoology**,) 
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to the kind of locality. Take any evidence 
the children can give, from repeated visits, 
showing whether the dormant state is con- 
tinuous, or interrupted by active periods. 
Have the creatures been seen out in the 
sun, or anywhere else (c.g. ladybirds)? 
There is a popular belief that if the winter 
sleep is broken the animal dies. Possibly 
it is true of the lower creatures, but observers 
believe that it is not true of bats and squirrels 
and other higher animals. 

II. Discuss the effect of winter on animal 
life. It affects atiimals chiefly through cold 
and diminished food supply, but in the aise 
of darnp-loving creatures like snails, one of 
the dangers is exposure to drying winds. 

Some animals provide against the dimin- 
ished food supply 
by storing food in 
their bodies, es- 
f^ccially in the form 
of fat, e.g. snails 
and frogs. Then, 
when they go to 
sleep, their stt)red 
food can be used to 
keep them warm 
and to keep them 
alive, since they are 
iiih SguinKEL roving alx)ut 

and so using it up 
in the form of energy. Other animals make 
store houses, to which they go from time 
to time when they w'ake up on a sunny day 
for a short time, e.g. dormice and squirrels. 
Colonies of ants will burrow deep under- 
ground, and, taking their stores of food with 
them, live an active life through the wintei . 
A colony of yellow meadow ants was found 
in a London garden eighteen inches deep in 
the soil, about the roots of a rhododendron 
bush. With their instinctive foresight they 
had taken with them, or else found a colony 
of aphides, which were feeding on the roots, 
and giving their “milk" of honeydew when 
the ants stroked them. 

The animals that are called cold-blooded” 
arc unable to regulate the heat of their 


blood, which %oes up and down with the 
weather conditions. If the day is cold, their 
blood is cold, but in warm weather their 
blood is warmer, too. Thus in cold weather 
they are really too cold to be active, unless, 
like the earthworms and some beetles, they 
can burrow down into the soil where it is 
wanner. That is why so many of them 
hibernate; they cannot keep awake. The 
‘‘warm-blooded” animals, however, are not 
much warmer blooded, but they have the 
power of regulating the heat so that it can 
be kept always at one level, whatever the 
weather. That is why so few of the higher 
animals need to hibernate. Probably those 
that do, are infliumcod more by lack of ft)od 
than by cold. Most animaU, like squirrels 



The Common Toad 
{From Mtx'art,) 


and rabbits and dormice, are said to be very 
thin by the end of the winter, and fiogs 
use up nearly all their store of fat. 

Amongst the cold-blooded animals arc 
the snails and slugs, insects, frogs and newts, 
snakes and lizards, and, amongst “ pets,” 
the tortoise. 

Amongst the warm-blooded animals which 
hibernate, all of v/hich are mammals, arc 
the field and w'ood mice, dormice, squirrels, 
voles, hedgehogs, rabbits for a time 
during severe weather, and bats. Most of 
them find a hole in a secluded place, 
squirrels in lref‘s or amongst the roots, 
field mice in holes in the ground (see 
Hans Andersen's “Tlmmbelina”), dormice, 
hedgehogs and voles in holes in banks or 
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aniongst^the roots filled 
with diiftcd leaves The 
little store of nuts, ber- 
ijcs iind ^eeds which 
m iiiy of these small 
crfituies make is 
usudll V in another 
hole <i shoit di dance 
away 

Jlu bats hang them- 
st Ive s lioad downwards 
with their wings folded, 
ami tlK\ hook them- 
selves on to some riftci 
01 jnojeefing pnee of nick in eJd bams, 
cIiUK lies tow( IS and ca\t s lht> aie enabled 
to hang Iw i cuiious lung cui\td claw ein 
eich tJiumo 

Amongst fonign mammils the Puhr 
Bear is |xihips most ficqueiitly inontuimd 
for its (iirious habit of bunowmg in a hole 
in the snow keeping the cavitv and the 


snow above it from freezing hard by the 
warmth of its body and breath 

In many cases it is difficult to see how 
the animals manage to breathe, but probably 
life IS at so low an ebb, and the energy used 
up IS so slight that a vtiv small supply of 
air IS sufficient 

in. Let the childicn wnte a free account 
of Winter Sleep of Ammals,” using both 
their own experience and what has been 
t(»ld them (In connection with this lesson 
tlie tcacliei might like to read extracts from 
larka the Oiter by H Williamson whuh 
tells about the hiding places of animals 
and also gives a most impressive aciount of 
the haidshiii-j expeiienced by wild animals, 
be>th maminals and bird in a severe winter 
Ike ifid tn the H ulows, by Kenneth 
Grihanu, though not scici tilic and not 
intended to be so would be a ehaiming 
stor} to re ad 111 eonjiinction with this stueh ) 



X. HAZEL FLOWERS 



FOIHTS FOB THE TEACHER’S OOESmEBATIOH 

H azel flowers can be encouraged to a useful study to tide ovei the "dead" 
appear in January by keeping them penod when material is difficult to obtain 
in a warm and sunny wmdow, and 1 lie Hazel i' a good example of trees or bushes 
givmg slightly warm water, thus they make which find it an advantage to flower early, 
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before their flowers are obscured by surround- 
ing fohage, — ^their own and that of higher 
trees The disadvantage of this is that there 
arc very few insects abroad to effect the 
transference of pollen, and so, apparently, 
these plants have reverted to wind pollina- 
tion They have lost the penanth which 
might have attracted insects, and have 
diverted tlie energy thus saved to the 
pioduction of gi eater quantities of polkn 
It wiU be noticed that wind-pollmated 
flowers arc usually well exposed either 
because they flower before the leaves open 
or because they arc held well awaj from 
the plant, as m the sycamore, or are borne 
on long stalks above the level of surrounding 
plants, as in most glasses and the ftw other 
meadow plants such as Salad Burnet, 
which have rcsorttd to wind pollination 
In most cases tlitrc are traces of structures 
whuh show that at one time the flowers 
wcie accustviiiitd to pollination by insects, 
though we cannot tdl whcthci they w<ie 
( \ ei v( ly conspicuous or brightly coloured — 
jirobibly not In the case of the Biich 
catkins which an closely related to the 
Ha/tl a miuut#* four lobed jx^nanth still 
persists and shows the condition from 
which the Ha/cl flowers ha\e been dinved 
In the lla/tl there aie two distinct kinds 
of flowcis borne on scparitc branches jf 
the same tne, often quite close* together 
Hit most conspicuous are th( pollen liearing 
mflort scenccs, the well known lambs tails 
or catkins These conast of a large number 
of flowers arranged spiially on a drooping 
stalk Each little hon/ontal hood or bract 
supports two flowers protected by subsid- 
iary bracts or bractcolcs {which, howevci, 
are too small for children to distinguish) 
Under each bract are eight anthers contain- 
ing a large quantity of very fine dry pollen 
The anthers are borne on long, delicate, 
thread-hke stalks or filaments Each stamen 
consists of a branched filament and two 
anthers, and a flower consists of two stamens. 
The branching of the filament is a device 
to secure a laiger amount of pollen, since a 
great deal is blown away without reaching 


the stigmas of other flowers These are the 
male flowers, consisting of nothing but 
stamens and the piotectmg bracts 

The female or pistillate flowers are enclosed 
m oval buds borne on reduced blanches, 
often vciy short Each bud his sc\eral 
flowers Each flower consists of a pistil 
and two flowers are borne by one bract and 
two small bracteoles as in the stammitc 
flowers. The collertion of flowcis and bracts 
forms a short spiral inflorescence protcctid 
bv scale leaves, from which tlic biiglit 
crimson stignns project Each o\arv (or 
flower) has two stigmas The flower bud^ 
contain foliage leaves also wliuh unfold 
after the stigmas hive wiihcitd llitie 
arc also smillor, more pututd ouds ron 
taming foliage haves onl^ 

The stigmis hivi a roiighciuJ surfue 
(onh vioiblc under the inuroscopc) which 
helps the pollfii gnms lo idheio to it 

THE LESSON 

Aim. — To studv I wind polhnitfd flower, 
noticing how it diflcis from tl ose ihc idy 
observed which arc jiollmaled by ins<ets 

Blatenal. —A hrge spi ly of H uil citkuis 
Smill spi ivs showing idtl ms and pistillate 
flowcis suJhciiiit for tiie fhildi<n lo sh*ic 
m j>iirs 

Introduction. Tf the buds hive Ixcn 
brought our in the clissi)<m tlk chikli(n 
will already be familiar with thiir appear 
ancf Tell ♦hem that the Ua/cl flowers 
are almost tiu earliest wc find, (citainlv 
the earliest tree flowers Ask why we should 
call them flowers 

L Let the children examine the catkins 
closely to see if there is anything that 
suggests a flower They wall probibly see 
the stamens (As the stamen-^ are very 
easdy detached the number to be seen is 
vanable, and in any case they an latlier 
too small to count ) Is there anything clse> 
Are there any petals or sepals^ (No, th^* 
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stamens are protected only by the httle 
green hoods or bracts ) Is there any ovary^ 
(If these ait flowers, they are very different 
from anv others setn ) Do they smell 
sweet** Do >ou think they would attract 
insects** Have you seen any insects round 
them or on them^ 

The childicn will probably suggest that 
it IS too early for bees and flies Could the 
pollen be taken awsy m any oth#*r way^ 
Remembering tne sycamoic, and by analogy 
with seeds and fruits, the childien may think 
of the wind Let them shake the twigs as 
the wind might do Clouds of dry, light 
pollen are shaken out. Notice that both 
the catkins and the stamens shake,— both 
have very thin stalks Would other flowers 
slied their jK^llen like this^ If there are 
Daffodils or other flowers in the room, try 
shaking them in the same way The children 
will then see that the diy, hght pollen is 
charactenstic of the Ha2el flowers, and can 
be easily earned by wind, just as tmv seeds 
can be earned 

Questions. — Wheie is the pollen earned 
to^ We could find no ovaries iii the catkins, 
could they be anywheie clse^ Can \ou find 
anything on the Hazel twig that might be a 
different kmd of flower^ If the tufts of red 
stigmas are not foimd, draw attention to 
them and explain that these really are hftle 
clusters of flowers, and that each flower is 
only an ovary with two stigmas The red 
stigmas catch the pollen as it floats b> , and 
then the nuts can be foimed in each of these 
buds The npe nuts may have been seen 
in the preceding autumn How many grow 
together? (One, two or three ) Each httle 


cluster is formed from one of these buds 
Recall the appearance of the nuts in October, 
each with its frilly green cup ITiese flowers 
are called pistillate flowers, because each is 
one pistil, or an ovary with stigmas If 
they receive pollen they will take all the 
summer to npen into nuts 

n. Summarise the chief points by ques- 
tions revising what has been seen or told. 
Either a blackboaid summary may be made, 
or the children may wiite answeis to ques- 
tions The following points would be re 
capitulated 

(1) The Hazel has two kmds of floweis, 
called starninatc fli)W(r‘» or oatkins 
and pistillate floweis 

(2) I ho stamina te floweis have pollen, the 
pistillate flowers contain ovules 

{3) Ihere is a great deal of pollen It is 
VC ly diy and light It is carried by iho 
wind to the pistillate floweis 

(4) Ihcrc are many floweis in a catkin, 
and many in a pistillate bud 

(5) 1 he llowors corm out be fo^f ilic leaves 

((>) lh( nuts foiPi from the pistiHite 

floweis, one to tliree togetlni 

(K it i« decided that this ‘'UmiiMiv 1 tuo 
long for a particular class, then points ., 
3 and 6 are the most important ) 

in. Any detailed struc ture is beyond the 
cliildren in this stage, but brush-woik draw- 
ings might be made to shcjw how the catkins 
liang in the wmd and how the stigmas 
project to icceive the pull#n The drawings 
could be annotated to bnng out these 
features. 



Plate VT 
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XI. PUSSY WILLOW, PALM OR SALLOW 


M 




ty 





■ 





POINTS FOR THE TEACHER’S CONSIDERATION 


O BTAIN the Willow, like the Hazel, in 
bud, and let it develop in water, if 
it is wanted very early. If possible, 
obtain both staxninatc and pistillate branches, 
which grow on different trees. At an early 
stage they can be distinguished because the 
green pistils begin to show through the 
silvery hairs. The opening pistillate catkins 
are often longer than the staminate. In 
both cases the buds are covered with reddish 
brown scales, which fall away to disclose 
upright catkins clothed in long, silky hairs, 
probably protecting the young flowers from 
frost and cold winds. 

These flowers, contrary to expectation, 
are pollinated by bees, which often surround 
the trees on bright, sunny days in April, 
when the nectar is flowing. As in the Hazel, 
each catkin is an inflorescence, not a single 
flower. Each flower consists either of a 
single pistil or a pair of stamens, protected 
by a bract. At the opposite side to the 
bract, at the base of pistil or stamens, is a 
tiny yellowish scale, just discernible; this 
is the nectary. 

THE LESSON 

Aim, — To see what kind of flowers the 
Pussy Willow has. 


HateriaL — Small sprays of Willow of 
both kinds, to each group of four children. 
These sprays can be interchanged. 

Introduction. — ^Ask the children what they 
remember about the Hazel flowers ^Notice 
that here is another tree which flowers 
before its leaves unfold, though not quite 
so early (the time varies in different 
localities). 

I. Let the children describe anything 
they notice: the silky hairs; the tiny 
leaves, p>erhaps just beginning to open; 
the two kinds of catkins. Ask if they 
can distinguish which is which. Let them 
describe the arrangement of each. 

Let them remove carefully and draw one 
little l»n.wn scale, with its two stamens. 
See whether any of them notice the scale- 
like nectary. Let them do the same with a 
single pistillate flower, writing the name 
beside each. 

Now ask if there is anything to tell us 
how these flowers are pollinated. I'hey will 
no doubt reason that, as there are no attrac- 
tive petals, wind is the agent. Shake the 
catkins. Very little, if any, pollen falls 
away, for it is not light and dry as in the 
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Hazel Then explain that this flower is an 
exception to what we should expect, for 
it is pollinated by bees which come for nectar 
and pollen It is one of the earliest flowers 
from which they can feed Humble bees 
are particularly fond of it Show by a 
blackboaid •sketch wlure to look for the 
ncctarus, and let the children tr> to And 
them 


n. let the children wnte shoit accounts 
of the Willow flowers and illustiate them 
by any skttihcs they like to makt 

in. Suggest tint they shall look fti bees 
round the tires and also htu on look Jor 
the fruits These with tluir ••mall r'ip>ulos 
opening to let out hght pJunud seeds should 
be shown on iht N ituu 1 ihk in dui course 


XII. THE LESSER CELANDINE 



I I is us< ful s jmt limf to miki i d( tniWl 
St udy of a whole plant in ill llu pli is( s 
of its lif( in lehtion t ) it surro indmg'* 
Such a study guts tl( ehiJdicn a rcili^n 
lion both of the vin is aetivitus whicli 
have to be c uru 1 on if i plant is to Inc and 
perpetuate the race and of the t.lose rclitiou 
ship between conditions and form I in 
plant chosen should be a common me and 
should present both interesting V(getjiti\( 
characters (t g specnl bt or ige organ creeping 
stems, a rosette of leaves or other means ot 
establishii g its posinoii) and interesting 
features in comiretion with tlie production 
of flowers and fiuitb The following 
plants would be suitable — Narrow leaved 
Plantam (Ribwort), Cinquefoil, Silverweed 

BB— VOL 2 


or loimcntd (thne coninu ii IN te iitiJIi ) 
W lute or Rc d De id Ne i th W oi kI Ant nioiie , 
Le^'s^^r (dindim Dindcli n l)iis>, 
Gnmnel 1 Ider (Cioutwtedl ind (lo\a 
The lesser Ccliiuhne nid \\(jod \ivm nr 
hiv( bfcii chosen to ihustr t th^. nit thud 
of study and the liol gif u p ins V it 
M.nse 

The relatiOTship between collections iiid 
form miy be "tudifd bv the < ni}»uison ef 
the same pl int taken fr >m dilli ion h ibitats 
so that the vary ing eff< ets o* nioistun sh idi 
exposure and natun of the soil m ly b^ nob d 
\tlention may be drawn to the ^Icf p move 
ments " of the leaves of ( lover and W cod 
Soirel and the eti j 3 iiion (loss f w,uen 
colour) of seedlings ke[)t in the daik 
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THE LESSON 

Three periods, the first two on flower 
and fruit, the third on vegetative characters 

(First and Second Periods) 

Aim. — ^To study the flower and fruit of 
the Ltsscr Celandine This phase is chosen 
to study hist, because the floweis first 
attract cluhhcn’s attention and gam then 
interest, and because the early flowering 
explains the need for spciial vcg€tati\e 
organs ami an alb i native means of propa 
gallon 

Introduction. — If possible, spend a period 
or pait of a period iii looking at the plants 
out of doors In this r isc show the children 
some flowrr^ and wute the name on the 
blackboiid, and tlun ttll them that they 
are going out to set where and how the 
flowers grow If they giow m the school 
garden, this olKcivation lesson need take 
only a quaitci of an hour, but if the flowers 
grow some distance awiy, a whole period 
must be devoted to it 

n. Pomts which can be observed m the 
garden.— 

vi) Differences in generil growth (height, 
number of leaves) due to dd/ciences 
in shelter and undergrowth 

(2) I he I lowers all stages in tlieir 
grow th, and c spec lally the (nuts which, 
after pollination are to be found under 
the leaves 

If the children cannot be taken out ask 
them beforehand to look for th(‘ plants, 
and give definite points to fmd 

m. Have the children arranged in small 
groups, each with a bowl of flowers covering 
vanoua stages 

Let them notice the buds with the calyx 
enclosing the lest of the flower, then the 
opemng flowers What can be seen? A 
calyx of 3 to 5 sepals, then 6 to 10 bright 


yellow, nairow petals, slightly green outside, 
and looking as if they had been polished 
inside. These surround the stamens, of 
which there are many Notice the position 
of the stamens m this and in a wide-open 
flower In the half-open flower they are 
bent towards the centre, thus lading it. 
In the open flower they have straightened 
out and bent slightly baekwards, and the 
o^^ary can be seen in the centre Look 
veiy closely at the stamens. Notice that the 
pollen-^ac% or anthers open outwards, so that 
the pollen will fall, not on the ovary rii the 
midcile, but into the c ’p of the flower outside 
the stamens Ihis means that the pollen 
cannot make its own seeds grow, or, as we 
siy, cannot fertilisr its own seeds So it is 
necessary to obtain pollen fiom another 
flower IIow !■» thi'* done? Doob the Wind 
bung it 01 do insects? Have ycu seen any 
insects on the flowcis*' (Small black files 
\ihrip\\ arc often seen inside the flowei-* 
Very smill beetles, dusicd witii pollen may 
s metimcs be seen If the we illu* is ^^alm, 
there may be bumblebees hive be*s, toi 
t i«e shell and cabbage butte i flic s f Hie 
plants po on flowering for a vav 1 iv 
from March into May, so thit a gc>o(l many 
iniy be \isittcl by In^ects 
Ask if the children liave noticed the fiaits 
forming If they have not suggi it lint they 
shall look under the leaves Wlial shall 
we look for ? 1 00k at the inside of the flnwci , 
and see what the fiuit wdl probably be like 
The ovary consists of scveul separate parts, 
called carpels If it is impos^ble to visit 
the glowing flowers, gather a clump with 
fruits under the leaves and plant it to show 
to the (liildich Piolc* t by i gUss shack 
Show the fiuit'i They arc like the ovaries, 
except that they have giown larger, and each 
caipcl has become flat with a slight iidgc at 
each side Ihc carpel is drawn out mto a 
little point at the tip, the stigma, 011 which 
It receives pollen Now show the vanous 
stages by which the flower stalk bends over 
and hides its frmts under the leaves Ihis 
may perhaps prevent the frmts from being 
eaten while they are quite soft, before they are 



Platl \ II 



LISSI RCriANDINF I hofUirif sh w n liJ r (/) bcn n pfof tit af tho lunrti n f rn t ai 1 h t *} ’" • *•* / * *!, 

tuber lari.tr ji eel itcdt Tim tiau II t tl (. f,i( i fi I (< / ) ill I lai t will ti siiitli. ixil f uliitbiMsM I\ Iwtiu 
tubers vf if'Hhowink r mwttior with in i all lai much thinner {«) \ Youif lltwer 1 < wiu st «ncns (i lincUiK fvei stign a* 

«. raly* VI Older fltwer with «Unieub {s) atrai^hUned oot, a stigniab 
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ripe. As they ripen, the fruits straighten 
out again. Then one by one the nutlets 
fall off. Perhaps the wind carries them a 
little way. Suggest that the children sliall 
look and see liow far away from a patch of 
plants they can find seedlings. 

Remind tlie children that the flowers are 
ftjrmed very early in the year, before there 
are many insects. If we think of the places 
in which the C elandines live, does it help 
us to understand the value of this? (Yes, 
because they grow in shady places; when 
the leaves of the trees, bushes, and under- 
growth come out, they will be hidden and 
their flowers cannot be seen by insects. Hence 
they need to flower before the leaves come 
OJit.) 

n. Let the children make drawings of 
a flower to show' the cup shape, and of a 
fruit. 

(Third Period) 

Aim* — To examine the vegetative parts 
of the plant. 

Introduction. — If the Lesser Celandine 
glows in the school garden, begin the lesson 
by taking the children out to sec it in as 
many different situations as po.ssibIe. If 
it does not grow in the garden, tell them 
beforehand where to look for it, and ask 
them to find out all they can about the kind 
of place in which it grows, and how it grows. 
In either case the following points should 
be noted: 

(1) 'Die Lesser Celandine grows in shady, 
sheltered places, especially under trees. 

(2) It grows in damp fields which may be 
quite open to the sun. 

(3) Wien it is amongst grass, and there- 
fore shaded, it grows taller and 
straighter than on bare or open ground. 
On open ground the leaves arc pressed 
close against the soil and are often 
small. 


When the children are gathered in the 
classroom these points should be collected. 

L The groups of children would each be 
given a bowl of water containing plants in 
the five stages enumerated. They would 
be asked to find the youngest plants first, 
and describe their growth. This would 
probably show several small leaves growing 
from a common base, a few fibrous roots 
growing downwards from the same position, 
and one or two minute, round or oval tubers 
just forming. These would be new to the 
children. Give the j^ame, and explain that 
they are rather like bulbs, and that they 
are the plant's way of storing food to feed 
new plants. Look at the next stage and see 
what has happened to the tubers. There 
are more of them, and they have grown 
longer. Count and see how many. Measure 
how long they are. The number of leaves 
lias also increased, but not the number of 
fine roots, so it seems that these tubers 
act as roots. 

Ask if the children can find anv small 
tubers in other parts of the plant. Tlu^y will 
discover that they are present in the axils 
of the leaves on the stem, and they will 
find them in different stages, some of them 
enclosed by the leaf base, which is thin and 
wraps round the stem, others bursting it 
and showing through. Explain how the 
stems bend down and root at the nodes, 
the tubers becoming embedded in the soil. 
A blackboard diagram is useful here. Let 
the children see this stage. It may not have 
been possible to find enough specimens for 
each group. 

n. Summari.se on the blackboard: 

(1) Seedling, small tubers. 

(2) Well-grown plant, many tubers, size 
(range). 

(3) Shoots form tubers, called bulbils, in 
axils of leaves. 

(4) Shoots bend down and root. 

(5) A new plant grows at the node, 

(6) Bulbils may separate and from them 
new plants grow. 
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in. Let the cliildien make labelled 
drawings to show the first formation of 
tubers, and a shoot with bulbils in leaf axil 
There sliould be no difficulty m obtaining 
plenty of examples of this stage with- 
out uprooting plants, and a few sotdlmgs 
could be exchanged All th(» chikhen 
need not draw the same st«ige at the same 
time. 


TV. Notice how quickly the phnts have 
drooped when out of water Ihev grow m 
damp places where there is plentv ol water 
lluy have a vci}” tliin -^km on the leaf. 
cf Ilolh, with its haul suifacc 

V. Plant the (tlinclmfs in tlu giiilon 
if possible, but, if thi'> is not possiblt , plain 
them in a window box, or iii plant pots 


XIII. WOOD ANEMONE OR WIND 

FLOWER 



T he Wood Anemone is another early 
floweiing woodland plant, found in 
thickets and cleanngs, in flower in 
Apiil and May Its delicate white cups, 
suffused with mauve or gietn on the outside, 
are born on a frail stem 5 to 10 n high, 
with a group of three deeply cut leafy 
biacts about 2J to 3 in. below the flower 
Each plant bears a single flower each yeai, 
and the bracts serve as foliage leaves, no 
others being foimed. Like the Lesser 
Celandine, it increases its area by means 
of underground storage organs, but in this 
case it is tlie main stem that cieeps undei- 


gnmnd, tx coming tlinkcmd <0 about J jn. 
as it stores food h r mxt ir s plant t his 
rhizome (or cieiping stoiage '‘♦cm) is w(K)d3, 
and covcicd with a thin pi ittctivc layer 
ol cork, except just at tue tip which is a 
terminal bud piolcctid by several small 
white scale kavcs lJ»e sfan consists ot 
shoit intcmodes, with the ‘^cais of former 
scale leaves at the nodt^, and a small oval 
'^car on the uppci surface (»f each node 
moicating where hit >(cirs flower '*talk 
has broken away. Shoit fibious roots are 
given off all round the nodes, but chiefly 
fiom the lowei surface. Although ♦hese do 
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not exUnd very 'widily or penctidtc deeply, 
they give The plant <1 firm hold, so that it 
IS not eisy to dclaih but the wliole of the 
flowtr St rill comes itv«iv ^ ii?ilv» leaving the 
rhizom< behind with it'i tiiminal bud leadv 
to carrv on giov\1h I he flower bud ansfs 
m the IX j1 of a S( ale ]ust hehmd the tenninol 
bud 

like the Ifsscr Cdandine, the Wood 
Anemone is a relation of the Buttercups, 
being a Tiu mbri of thr f irmly Kanuueul itcae 


TOfc LESSON 

Aim. lo s1ud> the Wof)d Anemone m 
relition to the conditions of its hf(, in 1 to 
coinp«ire it with the I^ssci ( clandint 

Matenal. A flower for each child A few 
flowfis wliuh arc finuing fruits, both witl 
the perianth aii<l without One c»i two 
loots, 1)1 lud on th< N iture I able in a gliss 
vessel beforehand, so that tlie ehildnn e in 
look at tliem both before ind after the 
lessem It IS impoit int to decide when it is 
]usti(nl)le to f ike roots In the < ise of ihe 
lesser CtluKline, the fdaiit is so puolific 
and h iidy tint six or eight roots nuglit be‘ 
n‘‘td,but11ic Windflower has a more Kstiit ted 
distnbutioii, so th it it is lx lt( i to li i\ e only 
one or two I xpl un this distinetion to the 
cluldicn 

Introduction. Show the class the flowcis, 
and ask where they have seen them ^,1 owing 
Note that Ihey, too, aie noislun loving 
plants tint they wilt \civ easily out of 
water, having a very dtlieale skin that will 
not prevent water from evaporatmg lioin 
stem, flowers and bracts Diaw attention 
to the similanlv betweei this and the 
Celandine in habitat and flowering time 
1 his wall raise two questions 

(1) Do they form seeds m the same way^ 

(2) Have the> any storage organ to help 


them to flowei so early, and to spread the 
plants vcgetatively^ 

1. Ihe examination of the flower will 
preiCicJ on the same lines is in the case of 
the Lesse riel indinc ind points of similarity 
and difference will be noticed and discussed. 

n. Ihfse points might be tabulated on 
the blackboird as they arise, somewhat as 
follows 

1 ] ood An&n me lister Cdanhne 

lime of Apnl Miy Marrh to Ma>. 

Ilowtnng (liter in the 

north in bfth 

C IS s ) 

ITditit Dimp lines Dimp plues 

W )ods W(^o Is I e sule 

till 1 1 is 01 1 e h ( •» 11) d 

fleiunw.a lie 1 urejfr 

i if. n Iteco ind 
m ope n (t'lmp 
fields 


lilt 

\ ,1 nj le e up 

11 

1 lowei 

s t r h pen u iK 

) 1) 5 ^iceii 


Ic l\ cs 

St pals 

7 lo TO ] f f lh> 


WMi 1 1 ( ind 

m iu\( 

Shining gold 


Mm} stamen's 

AI in V stamens , 
at fust bending 
o\ e r stigmas 

Insect 

All} actudll> 

Same, e g small 

visitors 

seen 

black flies and 
beetles Bet s 

1 ruits 

Yes 

Yes 

foimed 

1 he penanth 

The petals and 


leaves remain 

sepals drop off, 


until the fruits 

as soon as the 


are nearly npe 

stigmas have 


The fruit is 

received pollen 
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Wood Anemone Lesser Celandine 
bent like the Iho stilk bends 
flow Cl. bc\eral down and hides 
liee caij)clb the fruit under 
foim nutlets. the leaves till 
it IS ripe, when 
it stiaightcns 




out again In 
the same wa\^ 
several free car- 
jkIs foiiii nut- 
1( ts 

St odhn 


( s often out- 

found 


side the pitch 
of pi lilts 

bt()ia e 

A ( 1 ( t i)ing 

A loot tub I or 

1 

unde louiid 

pedal kind ot 


tern or ilu 

loot, flowing 


) IK 11 iwcr 

fioui the nodes 


lor i)( 1 ]nst 

in the imI of 


UIiIIkI tlMlU 

leaves 1 h e 


1 1 1 U(’ 

s 1 c n ^ bend 


d«AVii aiid the 
tiibcri loot 
Jhid> glow iip- 
LT*U and form 
mw p] lilts 
Ii Ibil pucifi 

Ji\ 111 l)oth < isi gtt the (hildidi to 
count till numbers ol Inat in a im isiii< d 
area, eg i ojuik ^ ird llic ilifliMilt} that 
theic au so kw insects to bring pollen and so 
iipen till s( ( ds 1 !) >kt s the s f gt t itivt propa- 
gition of iitw jlint-. pf i nlly impnitaiit M 
both rists 


nL The flowei maj^ be dia\vn as another 
instance of a simple open ( up which allows 
any insect to come and iced on ])ollcn, on 
the chance of some Iniiu, i lined to other 
flow CIS 
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XIV. LIFE IN A POND 



POINTS FOR THE TEACHER’S CONSIDERATION 


stn'lv of life in a pond gives us a 
gliinp'^f of d sli ingt littlf \\ rid 
aliuo^t «*tlf (ontdiih d piesditing in 
minirituic muiv of the piobknis which the 
neatiins in tlie miuli wukr ngions of land 
and occin hd\L to solv( It i-» trm tint the 
pond Kctucs its watci supply from our^dc, 
- from ram and drainage — ind that the 
organic matter (-^luh as kaf mould and 
anunril manuit fumi the lu Ids) whidi drams 
into it jiHiMclcs food for the minute, invisible 
organisms especially bacteria winch in 
turn iced thi. largci aiiiinds oi piovido lor 
some of thf needs of the waitr wcids It is 
also true that the .inimals and plants m a 
pond depend upon the outside atmosphere 
for the air they bicathe But in a pond 
thev h\e at such close quartirs that their 
inter-dependence, and the mter-action of 
th(ir Jives, ire more readily grasped than 
perhaps is the case in any other kind of 
community 

Both animals and plants must be able to 
obtain food, oxygen foi breathing, shelter 
and safety from enemies, and in particular, 
protection for their young stages. In many 


case'^ it is also important tint tliey shill 
ha\t some nu ms of j»iot(ction or cs ipe*. 
if tlu ] orid dries up 

Broadly speaking, animals feed or 
some of them dnectl\ as do the ]>oua 
tadpoles and larvae of some kiiuk of beetic 
Others feed on aniniils wlndi ln\c bun 
leaitd on a vegetarian diet They can feed 
onl> on substances which ha\t formed put 
ol an ammsl or plant bod>, or as we ‘ i\, 
on organic substances They obtain b\ this 
means energy for their activities winch has 
been stored up by plants as it radiated fiom 
the sun 

Plants obtain some of then nutiition 
by the activity of their green paits, which 
take up the sun’s energy, and use it to ron- 
vcit the gas carbon dioxide, with watir, into 
carbohydrate food material They are to 
tins extent independent of animals But they 
also lequire nitrogen m the form of nitrates 
This they obtain tlnoiigh the agency of 
bacteria, which obtain it partly directly 
from the air, and partly by decomposing 
the dead bodies and waste matter (excre- 
tions) of animals Thus plants take toll of 






Plants Suitable for the Aquarium 

I. WATER CROWFOOT (Ranunculus aquatiUs), natural sixe: u, floatine leaver; I, subnjCTKfrt leaves 

II. HORNWORT (CcratophyUum),- branch, reduced sice. 

III. CANADIAN WATERWEED (Anacharia), natural size. The plant is dark, stiff and glossy 

IV. STARWORT (Callitriche), natural alze; a, floatin* leaves; 6. submerged leaves. 
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the animals in water, (The bacteria them- 
selves are regarded as plants.) Since the 
bodies of })Lints, eaten by animals, contain 
nitrates, this scries of inter-actions between 
plants and animals is lefcrred to as the 
niiro^en cycle. Tins cycle operates cvery- 
wliere, but is particularly clearly seen in a 
pond. 

Yet another interchange takes place 
between plants and animals in a pond. 
Both require oxjgen to breathe, and both 
obtain it in solution in the water. Much 
of this oxygen passes into the water from 
the air abijve through disturbances of the 
surface, and Ihiougli rain. In running water 
there is more possibility of admixture with 
air than in still water. Hut supplies 
obtained lu this way are small, 1 1 so happens, 
however, that m manufacturing carbohy- 
drates, plants give out oxygon as a by- 
product. (This IS a distinct process, in no 
way connected with their breathing) Tins 
can be ustd by animals foi breathing. 
Now both animals and plants give out 
carbon dioxide as a lesult of bieathing, 
and tliis is available for plants, whu h need 
it for the making of carbohydrates {photo- 
hynihehh). Thus there is a second cycle of 
intcr-action. the oxyf^en-carbon-diuxide cycle. 
This also applies to terrestrial life but i> 
very clearly seen in a pond. 

Now it will be sren that, und<T these 
circumstances, tlie problem of obtaining 
sufficient (ixyjjen may be a difficulty for 
plants and animals, and so may the question 
of the nitrate supply. Uence, if a pond 
community is to flouiidi, there mu^t not 
be too many animals to feed on the plants. 
The number of plants is less important, 
since they are contributing both oxygen and 
nitrates to the animals The proper relation 
between the two is refeiied to as the balance 
of life. 

Since the oxygen supply di.ssolvcd in the 
water is limited, it will be seen that if some 
of the animals can obtain oxygen from 
the atmosphere, it will lessen the demand 
upon the water, and so make it possible for 

larger number of animals to dwell there. 


This adjustment has actually been made. 
It has been seen already that the pond snails 
have developed a breatliing system suitable 
for dry land, and have then gone back to 
live in water, but that they still come to 
the surface to breathe. All insects found in 
ponds are also immigrants from land. So, 
too, are the adult frogs and newts which 
return to the ponds for the breeding season. 
Some of the insects have become adapted 
to bieathing under wvator, and thus they use 
the dissolved oxygen, but others have 
retained the habit of breathing atmospheric 
oxygen and come to the surface, as the snail 
docs, to breathe. 

Here a word must be said about the 
importance of the surface film. Owing to the 
diffcrenrr' in tension between the water and 
the air, the suiface of the water is stretched, 
so as to form a thin water membrane so 
strung, that by filling a glass of water from 
a tap very gently, one can fill it beyond the 
surface, the suifacc film preventing it frrun 
spilling. Many i)ond creatures an‘ abl<' to 
glide un to tJic suiface film and susjnmd 
themselvo? fiom the und(*iside of it, some- 
times by means of a special stiiicture Hut 
the iK)Tul snajls sus[kmh1 themselvts by the 
foot, while they piuietrate the film at one 
small sjx»t and protrude a short tube or 
valve, into which they can suck air without 
the water entering. This i)roi)erty of the sur- 
face film, and the delicate devices adopted 
for taking advantage of it, are of the 
utmost importance iu enabling these animals 
to obtain ln*sli aii for breathing. 

Of the animal? chosen lor study in this 
year’s scheme, the pond snails, water beetles 
and their larvae, obtain atmospheric oxygen; 
the dragon-fly larvae (except possibly in the 
last stages aftei the wings arc formed) and 
"caddisworms” obtain oxygen dissolved in 
the water. 

It is unlikely that enough Great Water 
Beetles and their larvae, or large dragon-fly 
larvae can be obtained for a whole class to 
work upon at once ; so that these creatures 
would be watched and drawn by small 
groups at a time. If possible, whenever such 
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a wonderful event occurs, everybody in turn 
should have an opportunity of scting the 
diagon fly emerge from its larval skin and 
change mto the brilliant, dazzling fly 
Small dragon-fly larvae are generally plen- 
tiful, and caddisworms and pond snails can 
be studied at the same time, so that in the 
course of a few weeks' study the whole class 
becomes familiar with them all Ihe detailed 
suggestions which follow are for small groups 
of childicn 01 for those \iorking singly, but 
before beginning classroom work, it is 
advisable if possible to take the children 
to see a pond and to do some collecting 
under the teachers guidance lwcnt> (hil 
dicn make a large enough group to take at 
once, unless the teacher can have the assis- 
tance of another tc iclicr, as the excitement 
IS usuillv grcit Ihc Kst of the class will 
need to be gitcii woik to do in scliool, and 
llu tcaelu r will iic ( d to take two expt ditions, 
spending ibemt thie( -c|iuiUis ol an hour at 
lilt p<ud She in IV lijve to mikc other 
visils ha self to colhet additional mateiul, 
in I du will catiirily mod ^■o miKt a 
puhimnar} visit 

THE LESSON 

j he ehildi* 11 should be divided into group'» 
of tout or fnt, i uli ^ 1 * having a leadtr 
Ksji^nsiblc lox keeping thcjn Itgdlur One 
net aii <3 one ]im j ii might b provided for 
'^ach group an*l two 01 thrn siinll tul>es 
ui potted im at jiis hi eieatuic which 
need to be isolated, »r mstimc, beetles 
and their lirvae iml di ig )n ilv lirvar 
Nets can be made of line net or muslin, 
or loose meshed e<uivas, stitched on to a 
ling of copper wire bent into shape with 
the ends twistid lightly witli pliers, and 
fumly bound rounel a walking stick or 
biooin handle. It is advisable, however, to 
have one 01 two nets with a really strong 
frame (which dealers in naturalist niaten<ds 
will supply) so that they can be worked in 
foieibly amongst the routs of the weeds 
to dislodge beetles and large larvae clinging 
to them. Jam jais should have a stnng 


handle firmly attached to the neck, or one 
suggestion I have seen is to knit or net 
bags of maciam 6 thread mto which the ) ii:» 
will fit, this lessens the n^^k of breakage^ 

On arrival at the pond colic it the children 
for a short talk on the conditions Notice 
its aspect, whether it is ^uniiy 01 shady, 
sheltered from winds or exposed Then 
notice the plants growing lound the idge, 
the bushes and undergiuwth, then the 
water-loving plants sucli as Willow-herb, 
Figwort, Ragged Robin, then those which 
actuallv have their roots m witer, such as 
Idag^, Rushes ind Reeds, then the floitmg 
Pondweeds (duckweeds and thie idlike wtedsj 
and plinth with floating haves, such is the 
Great Pond Weed and Wate^ Liowfoot or 
Butteieup Is the p md stagiiiiit. or*ie 
there bubhit > indKaTing splines'* there 
trickles of w Ur mdu iting di lUi ige tlirougli 
it-* 

Give the childicn some im ti action'* as 
to the use of the net ihfort beginnuig to 
chp thev should nist of ill wiUli the pond 
for n minute 01 tvvo for ai y '>ip'ns of living 
things N(wls ]»(^tles uul pond sn ill*- m iv 
be seen coming iij) to biiatlie, iidpohs 
ami niiiinows tn siiekiebaeks inav be seen 
if there j*- a ^^hillew mutirin. di igon flies, 
cspteidllv the small bue ones, dutmg and 
hovding ovd the suilaie or resting on 
Ktds mill} Ihes hovenng about, pond 
skateis shduig quuklv, and little bJm 
shining \\ hiiligig Pt etle‘s d laeing the ir lounds 
over the surfut film of the waUr llie dal- 
ditn should tlicn be showoi b w to dip a net 
genll> so as not to distuib tlu suilae* , or 
the Cleat uu s Im low it, more th in is iiei e ssai v, 
and to drag it genii > along ]u t below the 
surface They may then dip nide deeply, 
and push the net in am ng st the looted 
weeds, but not violeiitJv or lathlcssJy, being 
careful not to bicik the plants or stir up 
the mud A little disturbance is imvitibU 
but there is no need for the jioiicl to look 
as U a put y of hooligans had been visiting 
It 

The teacher will go fiom group to gioup, 
advising and shewing how to use the net, 



Sitting Up An \quakium 

I.Screfn haMnffinclonK indonesbort sidt, wilbdiikKreen rascmcntcU th (r)strct(hcdancs*iit uithdra in^pms > hiir^s II Small 
n^t sin in diameter bn liftinf, out «>ppc»nensoiwasU ford 111 /^qiidnum ft tip s sind u W it<i Ctr uUi t p (aiadianlmd 
weed-- attached tostunes or % piert < 1 lead < leafv lwi(. for oiabon flv may fly and caddi*> fl\ larvae tr crawl < iit u| n N B Tank 
abi uld nt t be overcrowded with weed 
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and restraining too much impetuosity if 
accidents are to be avoided. With a very 
excitable class on a first visit, it is a good 
plan to have only one net, and let each child 
use it while the teacher controls its use. 
She will identify the animals found and have 


the jars half-filled with water and a little 
weed. On the return to school she will 
supervise the sorting out of the animals and 
their disposal in the homes which should be 
already provided for them some days before 
so that the necessary weeds are established. 


XV. THE GREAT WATER BEETLE 



AIM. — To study the lialnts of Dyticus (or 
Dytiscus) rnarginalis, the Great Water 
^ Beetle. (There are other beetles with 
the same English name.) 

Material.— For a small group of children, 
a glass jam jar or small deep rectangular 
tank, having 6 in. or more of water, con- 
taining one Water Beetle, or a pair (be sure 
they are male and female, or one will be 
killed). Another jar with a larva. Rooted 
Canadian Pondweed, Starwort or Water 
Crowfoot. 

Food: very small earthwonns, tadpoles, 
‘‘blood worms" (found in water butts), 
occasionally scraps of raw meat, or blow-fly 
larvae, "gentles," 

The study. — Let the children notice all 
they can about the appearance of the adult 
beetles. They are about li in. long, with a 
bom-covered body, shaped rather like a 


shallow boat, flat on the back, and rowed 
along by a pair of very long legs which are 
fringed with bristles to give them a blade 
like an oar. These move quickly. They 
can also be used to steady llie beetle when it 
is resting in one posiiioii. Tliere are two 
other pairs of less conspicuous legs. The 
first pair are very short, turned forwards, 
and serve to hold its victim while the beetle 
tears it to pieces with its sawlike jaws, 
which project just under the head. (There 
arc three pairs, two with branches, called 
palp%, which serve as organs of taste and 
touch, but the details will not be distin- 
guished by children. The palps may be seen 
quivering just below the head, however.) 
A pair of feelers project from the. angles of 
the head beside the eyes. These feelers are 
finely jointed. The legs are also jointed. 

Three regions of the body can be dis- 
tinguished — the head, thorax and abdomen. 
The legs are joined to the lower side of the 
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tboraoc, the hard wing covers to the back 
of the second joint or segment, and the 
thin, deJicale wings, folded under these 
covers, to the third segment. (The back is 
covered by the wing covers, but if a dead 
beetle is turned on its back, the abdomen 
is seen to be jointed. There is no need to 
trouble children with these details, however, 
unless they notice and ask about them.) 
The wing covers are grooved in the female, 
smooth in the male; there is a yellow band 
round their margins. The male is also dis- 
tinguished by a pair of round pads on the 
front legs. 

The beetle swims with vigorous, long 
jerks if disturbed, or if it makes a sudden 
dart at a victim; but if left alone it is to 
be found for long periods resting in an 
oblique position, balanced in the water by 
its backward-directed long legs. From 
time to time it will come to the surface of 
the water and project the tip of the abdomen, 
raising the wing covers slightly, so that a 
stream of air can pass under the wings to 
the paired breathing pores {spiracles) situated 
on the back. A flat bubble of air can often 
be seen just beyond the wing covers at the 
end of the body. Children will notice the 
constant return to the surface, but it is so 
different from any mode of breathing known 
to them that it is impossible to infer what is 
happening. It has, however, been proved 
that this method of breathing is actually 
taking place, 

Tn addition to observing these movements, 
it will be seen that the beetle cannot remain 
at the bottom except by swimming about 
or by clinging to weeds. It floats to the top. 
It is therefore, like the snails, lighter than 
water. 

The children should time the vi.sits to the 
top and notice the longest and shortest 
times that the beetle stzys below without 
breathing. 

It is a voracious feeder and the sight is 
not pleasant ; but since children like to keep 
pond creatures at home, it is important 
that they shall realise that they must be 
fed on the right kind of food. In school. 


however, the teacher may prefer to feed 
them herself when the children are not 
present. 

The children may be directed by means of 
short written instructions and questions, 
e.g.: 

(1) Notice all the movements the beetle 
can make. Try to draw it in a resting 
position. Draw one of the long legs 
which serve as oars. 

(2) Count (by the clock) how often it comes 
to the top. Try to see exactly what it 
does. 

(3) Is it heavier or lighter than water? 
How do you know? 

(4) Draw the back of the female beetle to 
show how It is different from the male. 

The larva. — The larva can be watched 
and its movements recorded in the same 
way. As it is a voracious feeder, it needs to 
he supplied daily, at intervals, with several 
small eartliworms, “blood worms'* or tad- 
poles. Since it is covered by a skin hardened 
with chitin, a horny substance, it can grow 
only by shedding its skin periodically. Tlie 
children sliould watch for this jwcess. 
The cast skin should be placed in a watch 
glass standing on dark i)aper, where the 
details of the structure can be clearly seen. 
It will be found that the skin is split down 
the back, near the head end. The fine, 
piercing jaws, delicate legs and jointed body 
are all clearly indicated in the cast skin. 
The body is long and slender, of a sandy 
colour, with a broad, almost triangular 
head, having small black eyes (really a 
cluster) at each comer of the broad front, 
and a pair of narrow, curved, sicklelike jaws. 
These are in reality both piercing organs 
and tubes which can suck the blood of a 
victim. 'WTien in use, they fit into the 
comers of the mouth, which is kept tightly 
locked, and very rarely, if ever, openetl, all 
the food passing as juice through the jaw 
tubes, which are pierced at each end. 

When the larva comes to the surface to 
breathe it presses against the surface film 
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tvio nanow, k^flikc style^t altcuhed to the 
list segment and tlust act as a sucker and 
kotp it sii-»pcnd< tl there In ordir lo catch 
its pin d links in the shadow of \io<ds 
with its jiws opLii Its cxnily colouring and 
still po tun mikc it inton'^picuous, when 
a snnll vn»rin 01 soft bcditd insect conies 
near the ]ar\ 1 it nnkts a sudden dart 
and (loses its jaws upon tlie picy, then 
sucks the jUKCs and n leases the shn veiled 
icniiins Its position htiJ downwards m 
the wit < I with the body curved the head 
slightly bent downwaids and the long thin 
lfg«- and opt 11 jnws outstictilud is very 
c h ir icte nst it If dist ui be d, it move s through 
thf water b\ 1 sudden violent contraction 
of the whole bod\ wli rh shocks it some 
distance It is so cjuick that the actual 
detail of the movement cannot be easily 
de tided 

If fullgiowii lirvae arc oblaiiud tluy 
will uqiiiic soil if tluy arc to continue 
tbcii dc v( kipment 1 lie best w ly to anange 
this IS bv placing an cirtlicnwaic saucer of 
v\citei in a cciiiveiiifnt c ise (one wnth gJas*> 
and pcrfoialcd /me sides and i zme bist 

useful) md surroupding the saucer with 
a layer of oil uj) to llie rim and sloping 
upwards slightly to the sides of the < i‘e 
Close cut tuif can covei the soil which 
must be kept damp If the whole ean he 
ananged in a peiforated zinc tray which 
can be slipped out at Ur front, this can be 
sunk ill walfr to moisten it when necessary 

Stone ^ and wcccU must be amnged at 
one side of the samei to allow the laiva to 
creep on* Om or two bits of twig inav be 
placed «-hntmg m the saucer, that they 
pnijce t over the edge J he sc can be weighted 
with small stones A oimplc way to make a 
''home ' for a laiva about to pupate, is to 
obi un an eaithenwaio plant pot saucer or 
smill enamel or eaithenware dish (the little 
dishes called "nappies" aie smtible) Make 
a small peifoiated zinc tray to fit one side 
and fill it with soil cov^’ang it with short 
moss or close-cut turf hill the dish with 
water and fit up as described Cover with 
a glass plate When the larva has found its 


way into the soil it will 
be neccssaiy^ only to keep 
enough water m the dish 
to keep the soil damp 
Ihe larva will creep into 
the soil, make itself a 
hollow chamber, and tlierc 
become quiescent cist its 
larval skin for the last 
time, and become shorter 
It lies m a curved position 
in the cell it has made, 
while the body is miking 
in ten il changes and then 
the pupa splits jt*- skm 
and the peifect insect 
eiiurgis It remains 111 
PiiA<i IM net's the soil for some turn 
J)oRs\L \iFw befoH making its way 
{IrmShtoUtr) biek tO thf poiul IS tllf 
skm IS while irid ooft 
and must bccjine hard and (Ink (olouicd 
If the pu])i IS foinud m the middle of 
summer tin stige mi> l<»st only a week 
or two but if towaids the autumn it will 
icrinm 1 pupi till tht f bowim ‘^pnng - 
so this IS anothir case ( f hib inition II ( 
hmale bectl( inscits her eggs in iiui una 
in till stems of wieds ^>Jie inikc' the 
incision With a special sharp mstinnient 
enclosed in the ibdonitn Thu^ tlu Gnat 
Water Beetle is an instaiiee of in insut 
highly adapted foi a life cn liiid returning 
to tlu witci and pending the whole of it 
life there rxctpt for the pupil pduel vet 
remaining dependent on the an above the 
pond for brLathing In this feature the Great 
\\ ater Ikctle nsembkslhe J^ond Snail which 
also exhibits no re-adaptation to bieathing 
under water 
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XVI. DRAGON FLIES 



A IM — ^To study the habits of the larvae, 
and to watch the development and 
^ -^cmeigence of the adult insect 

Material. The green larvae of the Demoi- 
selle dragon which are plentiful m most 
ponds One or two larvae of the great Blue 
Diigon flv (known popularly as the “Horse 
stingci * ) riiese can be obtained from a 
dealer if they do not occur locally 

The study. --A gioup of cliildren might 
have two or three of the small green larvae 
in a dish If a large one is available, it can 
be housed ui a glass jam jar Weed should 
be provided for shelter and for the insects 
to hold on to The weed too helps lu aerate 
the water 

The children should watch the movements 
and try to draw the larvae in charactenstic 
positions They should also be on the alert 
for the casting of the skin, when tlie body 
assumes a much brighter colour, esptcially 
m the large larvae. They should notice 
whether the msect has to chng to weeds m 
order to lemam at the bottom, and whether 
it ever comes to the surface and projects any 
part of tlie body. They wnll hnd in this case 
also that the larva does not project the body. 


it IS therefore fair to assume ihit it is in 
some way capabli of bieathing uiukr water 
In the Dcmoisdlc laivac, ihc time thin, 
naiiow platen pi ejecting fiom the end of 
the body are .ibl» to br< ,ithc i f to fake 
dissolved oxjgtn out of Ihe wiUr In the 
case of the largt larvae, waU r is sucked into 
the end of the food tnbi iml th^n foicibly 
expelled, and from thi^ water the walls of 
the food canal are able to (vtrut oxygen, 
givmg up caibon dioxide It is sufhcicnt to 
tdl the childien that the laivae birathe 
thiough the end of the boJ\, and that in 
the Ufinoiselle, the thue Kafiike phtes are 
connected with breathing 
The Demoiselle larvae will be recognised 
when they are ciptuied among -.t weeds 
by their giecn or brownish gut ii iktiIv 
transpaicnt body, long and iiurow with i 
hammtr-shaped head tMid lirgi eyc'^ Jh(\ 
wiJggle m the net and usually suggest to tlie 
diildrtn the idea of slnimi)s but as *»ooii 
as they are put mto water and dut away 
it will bt' seen that they aie mseets Tluy 
swim by curving the liody vigorously from 
side to side They vary fron. J in to about 
I m long, and the larger ones will be seen 
to have two pairs of small wings already 
developing The body is divided mto seg- 
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ments and has three i)airs of diort, weak 
legs. At the end of the abdomen are the 
three projecting breathing leaflets already 
described. They are pretty, delicate-looking 
creatures, but their habits are voracious. 
They lurk amongst the weeds, sometimes 
stalking their prey, sometimes waiting until 
it is within jaw’s length, for they have a 
peculiar extensible jaw whidi can be stretched 
out to almost half the length of the body. 
This is known as a mahk, for when folded 
it completely covers the undei side of the 
head and part of the thorax. It is hinged 
to the mouth and has another hinge or 
joint, so that the first part can be bent 
backwaids under the boily, and the second 
joint can be bent forwards on that again. 
This second joint is broad in front and bears 
a pair of pincerlike jaws. As the victim 
comes within reach the apparatus is shot 
forward, the jaws open and suddenly close 
upon it. At the same time the mask is 
retracted, bxinging the prey close to the 
mouth, where it is tom up and pushed in. 

The large larva may be or 2j in. long, 
and as thick as a child’s finger. It is a dark, 
muddy colour, except just after shedding 
its skin, when it is a bright, translucent 
green. It stalks with slow, stealthy move- 
ments, or clings linking amongst the weeds. 
In captivity it will cat eight or more tadpoles 
a day (throwing away the crumpled skins), 
and seems always ready for small worms. 
It grows, like the small larvae, by casting 
the skin, and then expanding while the new 
skin is still soft. It can be seen to draw the 
last segments of the abdomen in and out 
regularly, while at rest, and this is a 
definite breathing movement; in reality 
it is drawing in water. Sometimes, if the 
larva is taken out and then put back into 
a dish of water, it squirts a distinct jet of 
water fiom the end of the body, making a 
little waterspout. 

There is no definite pupal stage in the 
Dragon flies, but the wings gradually 
develop and internal changes take place. 
When the large larva is ready to change 
into the fly, the eyes become brighter. In 


the case of the small larvae, the body seems 
to become more opaque and solid-looking, 
and then the larvae are seen to be climbing 
up twigs out of the water. Twigs or reeds 
must always be fixed steadily in the dish, 
so that the larvae can climb out. 

In both cases the skin splits down the 
back of the thorax, the body inside swells 
and widens the crack, which extends further, 
allowing the head and wings to be freed. 
Then the legs are drawn out by strong move- 
ments of the parts already free, and finally 
by holding on to th-^ old skin with the legs, 
the abdomen is curved away from it and 
drawn out; cf. the emergence of a seedling 
stem. The larva stretches the abdomen and 
curves it away from the old skin. 

But the body is still compressed and the 
wings crumpled. In a short time the wings 
can be seen to expand, and they begin to 
attain their iridescent colouring. The body 
and wings still take some time to haiden, 
and it is probable that a pumping of liquid 
hakes place to di.stend and shape the wings 
and abdomen, and that later th^ liquid 
dries up. Liquid has been observed dropping 
away from the abdomen as it gradually 
gets thinner. The whole process takes about 
thiee houis in the large Dragon fly, a shorter 
time in the small ones. Towards the end of 
this time the abdomen assumes its brilliant 
colouring, but it has frequently been 
observed, at any rate with the small Dragon 
flies, that if the change takes place indoors, 
in limited light, they do not attain their full 
depth or brilliance of colour. 

The colour of the Demoiselles is a deep 
a/uie, with iridescent wings shot with purple 
and green. The large Dragon lly is a deep, 
dark greenish blue, with bronze and gold 
lights in the sun, yellow spots on each side 
of the abdomen in the female and green in 
the male. The eyes arc a deep greenish 
blue. It is curious to see the flie® resting for 
a long time, especially as the light fails, 
apparently asleep but with wide-open, 
staring eyes. They feed on the wing like 
swallows or hawks, with a swift, strong 
flight. The two pairs of wings are long and 
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narrow, presenting a long cutting edge to 
the air. 

The small Demoiselles dart lightly but 
with equal purpose, over the ponds, coming 
to rest on reeds, sometimes hovering over 
the water as if suspended there, for in 
strong light the transparent wings are 
often difficult to see. The eggs are dropped 
into the vrater as the insects hover over 
it. 

There are many other British Diagon 
flics, one a deep ruby colour, about an indi 
Jong (its Gieek scientific name, Pyrosoma, 
means “fire-body”). 

A larva that occurs faiily often is a curious 
shoit, thick-bodied creatuic about an iiidi 


long, very broad, dull, muddy greenish- 
brown in colour, and often covered witli 
particles of mud. Very short threadlike 
weeds may be growing on it. Tht'se foreign 
bodies scive to conceal it still further from 
its victims It has the characteiistic mask, 
otherwise it might not he recognised as a 
I elation of the otheis. This larva turns into 
a rather thickset Dragon fly with less 
brilliant and attiaclive colouring, and with 
proportionately shorter wings than the others 
descrilx'd. It will be noticed that the larv'ae 
of both the Dragon fly and the Beetle, 
owing to th(ir shape and coloming, arc 
difficult to discern amongst the stems and 
nanow leaves of the water weeds. 


XVII. CADDISWORMS 



E verybody knows the quaint little 
creatures called Caddisworms thc*t 
carry their homes about with them, 
and utilise many kinds of matciiah to 
construct them. They arc distant relations 
of the Dragon flies, for they are not worms 
at all, but the lar\^ae of four-winged flies, 
which may be seen from May onwards 
resting amongst the grass and rushes, or 
often swept away on the current of small 
streams into which they liave fallen after 


having laid their eggs. They are fiail 
grejnsh, dull-looking flics, about i to ij in. 
aciosb the wings, with long, clclic ate antennae, 
thin legs, a thm body and tianspaicnt wings 
The larvae of each kind, foi they arc vciy 
numerous, choose their own type of material 
for their tubes or cases, and diffeieiit speoes 
are found m running water and in stagnant 
ponds. A few sweeps t>f the net will bt' almost 
sure to secure some of them; they may be 
nanow tubes of sand, ^ in to Jin. long, 
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or they may be broad and irregular in sliape, 
with small stones and shells stuck all over 
them, or with short lengths of sttilks and 
bits of green leaves clipped off by tlie sharp 
little jaws. Some of the larvae make their 
case of two oval pieces of leaf stuck together, 
so that it is quite flat. Others make a raft 
by sticking on two or three pieces of twig 
much longer than the tube. In the net they 
will show no sign of life, tliougli on looking 
into the case the insect can be seen with- 
drawn inside it, but almost as soon as they 
are put into water, a small, dark, horny 
head will peer over the edge, then a bunch 
of claws will emerge, and finally, three pairs 
of legs vill project fully and the creature 
will,, begin either to swim or crawl. The 
small kind of Caddisworm which makes a 
mud tube will swim actively, carrying its 
shell horizontally, and may be seen to cliase 
such things as very young May-fly larvae, 
"blood worms" and other soft creatures. 

The best way to keep Caddiswwms is in 
a saucer or shallow bowl with a little of the 
I)oiid mud and some floating weed. They 
live chiefly upon the vegetation and upon 
very minute animals found in the mucl or 
on the surfaces of tiic weed, so that these 
w’^ill need renewing from time to time. 

The study. — Let the children have a saucer 
conlaiiiiiig several C'addiswonns, preferably 
of different kinds. Let tliem watc'.h and 
notice how the Caddisworms move, and 
how rapidly they withdraw if touched. The 
children can see the horny head and three 
pairs of legs, tlie first pair very short. 

Notice that after feeding for some days, 
the Caddisw'orms withdraw into their cases 
and do not again emerge. If the case is then 
closely examined, without being disturbed, 
it will be found that the insect has anchored 
it to a w^eed, or to the saucer, by fine, tough 
threads. It has also closed the opening 
of the tube where the head emerged, or 
perhaf)S both ends, by a sort of fine grating 
of tliread, or by a bit of leaf. When this 
occurs the Caddiswonn has passed into the 
pupal stage, and the adult fly will soon 


appear. Provide some little twigs for the fly 
to cling to, or it may fall into the water and 
be drowned. The eggs are laid on weeds in 
a loop of jelly, sometliing like those of the 
snail, but not glued down along their 
length. 

The teacher might extract three or four 
larvae from their cases by gently prodding 
them from the back with a bristle, or a small 
pinhead, when they will leave the cases. 
Let the children see that they are soft-bodied, 
being protected from their enemies by the 
case. The body is jointed, and provided 
with tufts of white threads, by means of 
W'hich they breathe, ---for they arc able to 
take oxygen from the water. A current 
of water constantly sweeps through the 
tube (which, it will be noticed, is open at 
both ends), and the dissolved ail is used 
for breathing. 

A little behind the head (on the foutth 
segment, or first abdominal segment) arc 
three little knobs, which are pressed against 
the tube to keep tlie Caddisworm in place. 
On the last segment are two tiny hooks, 
by which it is also hooked in. 

Now put a variety of material into a 
saucer- -a little fine sandy mud, some leaves, 
some water weed.! with stalks, a little very 
fine gravel — and put the larvae into it. 
Place this on the Nature Table and let the 
children have the oj^portuiiity of looking at 
it from time to time. The larvae wall soon 
begin to select material, bite off the sizes 
they require, and make themselves new 
cases, which they stick on the body wath 
their jaws. 

Experimental work.— In the case of all 
these larvae, it is possible to test by very 
simple means their responses to light, sound, 
vibration and touch. Part of the home in 
which they arc kept can be darkened, and 
they can be watched to see if they prefer 
a light or a dark place. A flashlight can be 
used. Tlic dish can be tapped. Noises can 
be made near it, — clapping, ringing a bell, 
blowing a whistle. They cai gently 
touched with a fine paint brusn. The hand. 
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can be suddenly extended over the dish. 
In each case the response can be noticed. 
It is probable that the larvae of the Beetle 
and Dragon fly find their food cliiefly by 
smell, but they seem to see any creature 
which comes close to them and to distinguish 
between light and darkness. All respond 
very quickly if touched. 

Class sommary. — It is well to be sure that 
the children have really understood what 
they have seen. When each group in turn 


has been able to observe the larvae of the 
Dragon fly and Water Beetle, and the 
Caddisw'orms, it is desirable to devote 
one period to getting from the class an 
account of all they have seen, then any 
further explanations which seem neces* 
sary might be given by the teacher, and 
some of the problems of a pond might be 
considered. It is a good plan to put the 
account together under definite headings, 
and finally to make a tabulated blackboard 
summary. The following may be a guide: 


Great Water 
Beetle 


Beetle Larva 


Dragon Fly 
Larva 


Caddistvorm 


I. Movement. Rows by means 
of 3rd pair of 
legs, wiiich arc 
like oars. 


Jerks the body 
violently to swim. 
Often crawls along 
stalks of weeds. 


Demoiselle wrig • 
gles from side to 
side. Great larva 
jerks the body and 
pumps water in 
and out of the end 
of it. 


Crawls on the 
bottom or 
swims. 


2. Posture. 


Tilts the body 
and balances 
with "oars". 


Head downwards, 
with body curved 
and "tail" up. 


Lurks amongst 
weeds, clinging 
mth legs, or lies in 
mud. 


Lies on the 
bottom in mud 
or clings to 
weeds. 


3. reeding. 


Worms, tad- 
poles. Holds 
prey with front 
legs and tears 
with jaws. 


Worms, tadpoles. 
Pierces prey with 
sicklclikc jaws 
and .>ucks them. 


Wonns, tadpoles, 
soft insects. 
Shoots out mask, 
and catches prey 
in jaws, then bites 
and tears them up. 


Weeds and very 
tiny animals. 


4. Breathing, Comes to sur- 
face. Tills end 
of body out of 
water and takes 
air under wings, 
theninto breath- 
ing holes there. 


Comes to surface. 
Presses tw^o styles 
against film and 
pusL c's end of body 
out, which sucks 
in air. 


Breathes under 
water by tail 
plates (gills). 
Large one takes 
water into end of 
body and can get 
air from it. 


Breathes under 
water. Has 
threads inside 
case which can 
take in air 
from water. 


5. Growth. Sheds skin. Sheds skin. Sheds skin. 

Makes a new 
case when old 
one is too small. 
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Great Wafet 
liufle 

Beetle Larva 

Dragon Fly 

Larva 

r addtsworm 

6. What It 


A Water Beetle. 

A Dragon fly wath 

A Caddis fly 

be i l^llK ^ 


It can flv but does 
not often, except 
if pond dues up. 

foui wings. 

with four wings. 


ihc tcMilici wlio wishes k) taii\ the study of water (natures further would find Aquatic 
hi^CLts, by Mull, irixaluablc T tji in Pomh and Streams, by Furneaux. is veiv helpful in 
idcntif\int( aniniiK, and iias some tolouicd plates J^nnd Pfoblems, by Unwin, is full of 
suf(£;esiions fui clnldien s work, and for the children’s own shelf Ihc Pond I Know in the 
same «eiies as 1 he litdf^t I Know is useful. 


XVIII. WHITE DEAD NETTLE 



PODITS FOB THE TEAOHEB*S CONSIDERAIION 


T he White Dead Nettle, and indeed 
all the nicmbeis of the Labiate family 
(i.e. the flowers with a ‘*lip*') to which 
it belongs, arc highly specialisccl for the 
visiU of insects. Instead of the simple 
circular aiiangorncnt, oi radial symmetry 
of the ruji-shai^cd Lime, Celanrhne or tubular 
Bluebell, we have here an elaborate joined 
tube, with the petals drawn out into curious 
shapes which scr\e to attract insects by their 
conspicuousness, to protect the pollen from 
wind or rain, and to pro\idc a platform on 


which insects can alight. Since it would only 
be possible to divide the floweis into two 
equal hal\ es through a medium plane passing 
through the back and front of the flower, 
tliis arrangement is called bilateral sym^ 
fnetry. 

It will be seen that the flowers attract 
attention in two ways; (i) by the large 
number of flowers borne together on one 
stalk, and ( 2 ) by the circular arrangement of 
the flowers at each node, so placed that the 
white hoods radiate from the centie and form 



Plats XllI 
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a conspicuous ring. On examining these 
apparent circles closely, it will be seen that 
there are two distinct groups, each consisting 
of a central flower which is the oldest of the 
cluster, and paired flowers on either side, — 
the oldest on the outside, the youngest 
underneath, and the intermediate one nearest 
to the central flower. Seven is the usual 
number in each cluster. Thus there is a long 
flowering period, successive flowers opening 
while others are already forming seeds. 
Each corolla is held by a tubular calyx with 
five sharp points representing the sepals 
" which have united to form it. The calyces 
from which the corolla has fallen will be 
seen to contain four round nutlets; these 
are at first green, afterwards turning black. 

If the study of the flower is made in May, 
there is an opportunity of observing both 
the vigorous vegetative growth, and the 
long time of flow'ering. It will often be found 
that in sheltered places (and Dead Nettles 
usually grow on sheltered banks or at the 
foot) there is a second autumnal flowering 
period, while the related Red Dead Nettle 
and Henbit can be found in flower almost all 
the year round in open waste places and 
neglected gardens. 

THE LESSON 

Aim. — ^To study the life and habits of the 
White Dead Nettle, and especially its flower. 

Material* — An inflorescence for each child, 
or one between tw'o. A plant. 

Introduction. — If possible take the chil- 
dren out to see a bed of the plants in flower. 
Stop them some distance away, draw atten- 
tion to the plants, and ask what it is that 
makes them notice the flowers. (The white 
colour; the flowers massed together; the 
tops of the flowers, or “hoods”.) In the 
same way insects might notice them from a 
distance. At close quarters notice the free, 
luxuriant growth of the plants, and the 
general character of the inflorescence, with 
the youngest clusters at the top, and each 


cluster having flowers of different ages* 
Look for fruits (nutlets: the children will 
probably call them seeds, but actually there 
is a hard pericarp). Look for seedlings. If 
there is any cleared ground near, e.g. a 
garden bed, they are almost certain to be 
present in considerable numbers. They 
have large smooth cotyledons and less pointed 
leaves than the mature plant. 

Notice the arrangement of the leaves in 
pairs, each pair at right angles to the next 
(decussate), which allows a good deal of light 
to reach the lower parts of the plant and does 
not hide the flowers. 

L Retimiing to the classroom, show the 
children the whole plant, and get them to 
realise that the creeping stem and the large 
number of seedlings together explain why 
such large colonies are formed. 

Turning to the inflorescence, let the 
children examine and describe the arrange- 
ment, realising that the succession of flowers 
in different stages will help to make sure of 
cross-pollination. 

Pollination, Let the children look for the 
stamens. Look at flowers of different ages. 
They will notice that there are four stamens, 
with the anthers pressed tightly together 
under the hood. They are black, with yellow 
pollen, and as they are all open this shows 
as a yellow streak on the under side of each. 
In the older flowers the edges will be seen 
to have contracted. The stigma projects 
between them, but as it is white the children 
probably will not see it. 

They will notice how well the stamens are 
protected by the hood, and that the front 
part of the flower, which is deeply lobed, 
forms a platform to which a bee can cling 
as it pushes into the flower. At the bottom 
of the flower is nectar. If hand lenses are 
available, the children will be able to see 
several light-brown spots on the platform 
and at the sides of it, leading into the flower 
tube. These are supposed to serve as honey 
guides. These are bee flowers, and the tube 
prevents other insects from reaching the 
nectar. By pushing a pencil into the flower 
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and seeing how the stamens touch it, the 
children can see that as the bee pushes its 
tongue into the flower, its back and head 
will receive the pollen, which falls downwards 
as the stamens open this way. Tlic bee 
may then brush on to the stigma of another 
flower. The stamens arc attached to the 
hood by their stalks just where the tube 
begins. 

The rest of the piocess can be described 
with the help of the blackboard diagrams 
provided With a kns the childien ma}' be 
able to see the foiked stigma between the 
stamens, but not otherwise. Until the 
stamens have «-hcd their polkn, the Jong 
style, coming up from the bottom of the 
tube, and the forked stigma, are pressed 
against the hood behind the anthers The 
shrinkage of the empty anthers allows the 
stigma to project, one prong pointing towards 
the tip of the hood and the other downwanls, 
so that a bee is sure to brush against them 


on entering, if they are ready to receive 
pollen. By turning back the hood of one 
flower, and gently pressing back the anthers, 
the stigma and style may be plainly seen. 
Ihe stigma passes down between the carpels 
to the base of the ovary. It falls off, with the 
corolla and stamens, soon after the ovules 
begin to grow into seeds. 

n. Let the children make a series of 
enlarged sketches: 

(1) Of a side view of the flower to show 
the hood, landing stage, tube of the 
flow IT, and calyx. 

(2) Looking upwards into the hood, to 
show the stamens (anthers). 

(j) Of the landing stage from the front. 

(4) Of a calyx from the top, containing 
the four ripe nutlets. 

nr. Further work. Seeds could easily 
be giown in a pot or box of soil. 


XIX. POPPY AND WILD ROSE 



S several cup-shaped flowers have 
already been studied carefully, the 
^ children realise that they are open 
to all insect comers, depending for pollina- 
tion on the probability that .some of their 
many visitors will go to other flowers of the 


same kind, whether these visitors are bees, 
flies or butterflies. They will realise, too, 
that the flowers provide chiefly pollen. This 
is used as food directly, and for making 
''bee-bread” to provide food for bee larvae. 
The method of study has already been fully 



BUrirRCUF I Ho r sid^ view p petal*- s sepils t stimeiH fr fljwtr bud II Vtriical section of flower si st les 
sq stigmas o ovary » ov o\uU III Petal n aectir> h hoiry guides 
WlLDROSr IV I lower front view V \ erUcal section of flowi r petals t sepals «, stamens, sf, stales <9 stigmas o 

ovary r, reoepta''Ie VI Flower, side view. 

POPPY VII riowtr front view pctils VlU Vtrtical se u 1 f fl^wci a stamens tq stigmas, n ovary ov ovoks 
IX Flower bad s sepals 
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indicated: the children would try to watch 
insects visiting the flowers, they would look 
out for movements of stamens, or move- 
ments of petals and sepals in the opening 
and closing of the flowers, or for movements 
of the flower stalk after pollination is effected. 
Tliey would also follow the ripening of the 
seeds, both from flowers kept in the class- 
room, and out-of-doors. 

The Poppy. — Possibly the strong, heavy 
smell attracts flies. Certainly many little 
flies can be seen in the flowers. There are 
numerous stamens — note the positions of 
these in young and old flowers. The ovary 
is curious in liaving a number of radiating 
ridges, five to fifteen, passing from the centre 
to the edge. These arc the stigmatic surfaces. 
They are seen to be rough, which helps to 
hold the pollen. The structure of the ovary 


has previously been described. The flower 
attracts chiefly by its large, brightly 
coloured petals. The calyx falls away as the 
flowers open, the petals and stamens fall 
soon after pollination. 

The Wild Bose. — ^The calyx, corolla and 
stamens are all borne on the rim of the 
deeply-hollowed receptacle, which, as already 
described, encloses the ovary of many 
separate carpels. There are several stigmas 
to receive pollen. The strong, sweet smell 
suggests the presence c f nectar as well as 
pollen, but it is a false scent, for there is 
no such gift. However, there is a plentiful 
supply of pollen to reward the insect visitor. 
In addition to the formation of seeds, the 
plant can also increase its colony by creeping 
underground stems, which produce buds 
from whicli new plants grow. 


XX. DANDELION AND GROUNDSEL 

FLOWERS 



T hese may be examined as examples tiny tubes ending in a large strap-shaped 
of many small flowers being crowded process. Each of these is a flower, and 
together to attract insects, without the mass together makes an attractive head 
going into details of structure. It can be which can be easily seen. It also saves an 
seen that they are made up of a number of insect's time; and makes far more visits 




SKErCHES FOR THE BLACKBOARD 


DANDTIION I Single fruit cf Ddnlelini TI Collection if fniitn la head lU Sritiin throueb hr id «h wlnt iir*ii(e ert 
of flcirets br bracts r re cpta le Single 11 >r t sq stigma s 4t>lc a <itamens, ps, jwppu^ f h*iits o ^l y 
GROUNDSbL. V Single fiiut of C.xoundsel 
IHISriX VI Single fruit of Ibistle 
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possible. Watch a bee on a Dandelion flower. 
It will be seen to go hmricdly round to all 
the florets that are ready for it, visiting a 
large number. 

Let children notice the diffeient move- 
ments of the flowers and their stalks, — the 
"sleep” movements which take place not 
only at night, but on dull days when there 
IS no sun, and the dosing of the flower 
while the fruits ripen, and while the stalk 
at the same time lies flat on the ground. 
When the tiny fiuits aie ripe, the stalk uses 
up again, the head expands, and each tiny 
parachute unfolds, to bear away the nutlet 
(with the seed inside it) as soon as a slight 
puff of wind loosens it. 

The Groundsel flower head is too small 
to be of much interest to children, but 
the npening fiuits should be watched m 
detail and compared with those of the 
Dandelion. Note that in the Dandelion the 
nutlet is suspended at the end of a long stalk, 
while m the Groundsel (and Thistles) it is 
directly attiuhcd to the spieading plumes 


The silky plume is called a pappus, and 
is in all these cases developed from a reduced 
calyx. It will be noticed that the function 
of a calyx m protecting the bud is carried 
out by several rows of narrow leaf-like 
bracts which enclose the whole head of 
flowers. The pappuses of the Groundsel and 
Hustle soon drop their "seeds” and float 
avay, but those of the Dandelion may 
carry the seeds for long distances. 

The seedlings are easy to obtain and should 
be recognised by all gaidcncrs. Note the 
difference in form of he rosette of leaves 
in diy ami m damp shady places, and the 
gieat height to which they can attain; 
on the other hand, on a regularly mown 
lawn they will flower half an inch above 
the soil. Cutting seems only to stimulate 
fuithor growth and freer flowering; the 
closest blade c.mnot cut their central buds. 
The long tap root is not only very difficult 
to eradicate, but reaches down to hidden 
suppliers of waUr winch keep it alive when 
other plants aic dying of drought. 


f 
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XXI. CLIMBING PLANTS: 

SWEET PEA, RUNNER BEAN, WILD ROSE 



Sweet Pea and Runner Bean 

I should be grown from seed, and their 

^ whole life history watched, though 
in all probdbihty, if the giound indicated 
in this syllabus is covered, there will not 
be time for a detailed study in this year. 

The germination ol these plants should be 
watched anti iccoided by diagrams at eadi 
stage, and compared with the germination of 
plants already studied. lulferent supports 
{iouj.h and smooth sticks, metal skewers, etc.) 
may be p»o\i<led for different plants, to 
dcteiminc which is the most serviceable. 
One plant may be left without suppoit. 

Revise the object of a climbing habit to 
reach the best position for light and air in 
the hedge. 

For method of study see tieatmcnt of 
climbing plants in Volume I page 373. 

Points to be noticed.— 

(t) At what stage the plants begin to 
need support. 

(2) The movements they make in trying 
to find support. 


(3) What part of the plant twines In the 
case of the Sweet Pea, it is the leaves which 
form tendrils, in the Runner Bean it if the 
stems, The large outgrowths at the base 
of the leaf in a Garden Pea, the stipules, 
serve as lej^es, while the line upper leaflets 
lose their blade, and the veins chiefly are 
c<^nvertod into tendiils In the Sweet Pea 
the one terminal leaflet only forms the tendril, 
and the stipules remain small. 

(4) The W iJd Rose is an example of the 
habit of climbing by means of thorns 01 
prickles. In addition to then use in this 
capacity, the prickles of the Wild Rose 
prevent biow'sine: animals and slugs from 
feeding on the leav es. 

To complete the study of the Wild Rose, 
its climbmg habits would be observed for 
comparison with the climbing of the Bramble, 
already studied. It would be carried out in 
the same way as the study of the Bi amble. 
The W lid Rose has similar thorns or prickles, 
skin stiuctures, but these are much stronger 
and larger than those of the Bramble. The 
stems aie weak, and the curved thorns serve 
to uplift the leaves and blossoms high above 
tlie other plants in the hedge. 
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XXII. GERMINATION OF SUNFLOWER, 
MUSTARD AND CRESS, BROAD BEAN 



T FIIS study, wliich could take f>lace 
in the early spring, would follow the 
line’s already suggested for other 
seedlings; that is, the seeds would be gro'WTi 
in various ways and exact records kept. 
These records drawn on squared paper would 
show the lengths of roots and stems at 
different stages, and a series of annotated 
and dated drawings wcr;!d ]>e made by 
each child. 

In addition, more stress might be laid 
on the experimental aspect. The seeds might 
be grown in light and also in darkness; 
with a limited supply of water and with 
plenty of water ; in warm and in cool places, 
llie effect of these differences would be 
recorded. 

Again, sketches might be ma lt . and 
descriptions should be written. 

The structure of seeds, at any rate those 
of the Sunflower and Broad Bean, might 
receive niore attention than in previous 
years. 

The Sunflower •• seed — In reality this 
is a fruit, as its hard pericarp is fused with 
the seed coat. If possible keep a head of a 


Sunflower from a previ(*us year, atid show' 
all the fruits growing in it. each surrounded 
by the shrivelled remains of a flower. Soak 
some .seeds, and notice how they swtII and 
become soft. A white root emerges and 
grows downwards for .some time. If the 
seed has been firmly fixed, a small white 
curved stem called the JiypncoiyL will appear, 
and this will drag out of the pericarp the 
two cotyledons or seed loav'cs. l^el the 
children open some soaked seeds winch 
have not germinated and find those cotyle- 
dons. The cotyledons turn green as they 
emerge from the skin, and so apjK’ar to be 
ordinary leaves, but really riiey contain 
a store of food for the young plant. It is 
some time before a minute bud can be 
detected between them. This is the true 
main stem of the plant. It flnally unfolds 
and produces true foliage leaves and even- 
tually the big plant. 

The Broad Bean seeds should now be 
soaked and afterwards opened by splitting 
them carefully along the curved edge, 
avoiding the black scar, or hilum, which is 
where a short stalk joined it to the pod. 
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Before rcmuving the .skin, notice the inipres- 
fdon made on it by the roi)t inside. Keep 
the skin. 

Examine the contents. Ihe root A\ill he 
noticed fust. Ihis piimary root is <*illcd the 
tadu /e. 1 1 is at tached to two large cotyleilons, 
whuh arc white and contain a quantity of 
food foi the young pkint. Separate them 
gently. As they bicak apait, a yellowish 
hud will be .seen l^’ing hetweoii them, 
continuous with the n^ot, but inside. Jhis 
isi the shoot, or plumule. 

Now hit)k at the skin or seed coat w^hich 
has been taken off. it will be found to 
consist of two kiycis- a thick, baigh outer 
on<‘, and a tliin one. Look at the inside of 
tlio scar. At cmc end of it will be seen a tiny 
pocket into whicli the root fitted. IIow' does 
the loot get out of the scc<l (oat? 'Ihe water 
softens the skin. There is a little hole 
between the .near and the j^ocket, and the 
loot }>ushes against tliis hole and so tears 
it until the hok is big enough lor the lOot 
to get out. If a kw soakul seeds that have 
been lept in wmIoi aic now taken out, and 
the (hildrcii arc allowed to squeeze them 
while they look at the point ineikated, they 
will see very small bubbles come out of it, 
showing where tlie liolc is. 'Hie hole also 
helps to absoib w'at(T. (It is also the point 
wlieic tlie i)ollen tube entered tlie ovule ) 

Experiments. 

(i) (how’ a number of Scarlet Runner 
Beans in small jicts. Siqiport each by t\iiig 
it to a short sikk. Let them grow a lew 
inches b(‘\ond the sticks, then substitute a 
long sti( k m one case. It w'ill be found that 
the upper part begins to twrine round the 
stick from left to light, or anti-clockwise, 
bupport a second plant in the same way, 
but cut off the bud and about i in. of the 
tip of the stem. See what happens in this 
case. It is the region immediately behind 
the tip that responds to contact by twdning 
round the stick. Take one of the plants 
which has a short stick, bend the upper 
part of the stem down, and leave it. It will 
seen that the stem rights itself again by 


making a circular sweeping movement, and 
then grows upwards in a spiral. (According 
to Dr. Cavers, this usually takes about two 
hours. He also suggests using sticks of 
different thicknesses and placed at different 
angles.) 

(2) Grow some Sweet Peas in pots. When 

they are several inches high, and the tendrils 
are well developed on the 3^oungcr leaves, 
notice that tliese len<lrils have a small twist 
at the end. Rub that side of the tendril 
several limes witli a pencil. It vill be found 
that it soon begins to curve towards the 
side rubbed. If rubbed on the other side 
there is no iCvSjK)nse. Support one plant by 
t^ing it to a short stick, and notice the 
movements made hy the tendiils. In another 
prjt a branched tw’ig suitable for the 

teniinls to twine round, and wakh how it 
orcurs. ( iil oft the tips of the tendrils in 
anulh<r pot, and pn»vidc them also with 
a brancluil twig. 

(3) ITace some pots m the light and staiie 
in darkness to sec whetlici the liglit affects 
the climbing in any w\ay. It will be kmnd 
that it docs net, but that cuntait alone 
makes the tendrils or stems twist, though 
in both cases before tliey ha\e touched 
anything, they perform spiial mo\emeiiis 
which help them to find a siijipoit. 

(4) Carry out the saiiu' exji^iiments on 
S( allot Runners and Sweet Peas grown out 
of doors. 

Point out to the children how' the stem 
or tciidiil will li lias found a support lightens 
up and becomes very firm; also that when 
both ends of tendrils are fixed, there is a 
little "kink'* in the middle, the upper half 
turns one way and tlie low'cr the opposite 
way. 

By twisting a piece of string that is fixed 
at both ends the cause of this can be seen. 
If you try to twist it in one direction there 
must be a compensating opposite twist at 
the other end. 
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I tfOOSI GRASS SI I DI ING i r cotjlrduns / first fohage lra\r> A h^rrrot 1 r ridicii^ / lateiij roots ^*1003 
f iir^t foliage Icavts 4;e oiid folnfie loaves / , thi d set of foliuf Icavis , c tvledcas, h h>|H>( t)l 4 Secdluif. of 
several weeks growth 

II CRI'bS SI 1 D 1 IN(« 1, 2 and 3 I, tcbta, r* cotyledons , r, radiHr k hy^utotvl a s ud 6 radicle r crtvUdtra 
/i, first <oliigr leaves 

III MUSIARDSLEDLING t 2 3*ind4 I testn f radicle c cotyledons k h\ r t>l / literal loctb rk root hi if. 
3 and 6 r, coiyltxlons • / first i>air of tillage Icives second pan of foliai,c leaves 
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Germination. When tlic bean seed germ- indeed represent only leaf bases with slight 
mates, tli( ruliik coim^ out first and groins lateral outgrowths {stipules) and the point 
for some time If it is grown m a glass jar m the middle alone represents the green 
lined wall blotuiijj: |)i{M r iiottoowd a soft Wide which develops in the later leaves 
fun\ miss of dclicite white threads will Ihrec leaves of this kmd form, and then 
appe II just ibni tiu tip T1ks( die tlif root sivcial leaves with two leaflets 1 inally the 
haxrs whosf work is to absorb water If they fullv de\elopcd leaves have each four leaflets 
arc injund ami the plant cannot quickly Although the Broad Bean is a relation oi 
foini moK, It will die This is true of ill the Sweet Pea and Scarlet Runner, it is to 
plants except water pHnts Root liairs will bt noticed that it has no means of climbing 
be eqi ulv well seen on tlif Sunflowti root When the Broad Beans hwe been growing 
giowii in the simc wiy I aUr on snull stuidily foi some time, a small bud will 
laicral root<i (^ide roots) will biamh fiom appear at each side of the nnin stem, coming 
the msm one out from the seed These buds arc actuallv 

But U fore this hippons the plumule between the cotyledon and the plumule 

conus out, at fust bending over as m so (m tlic axil of the cot\lcdoii) and are 

many other seedlings then straightening legarded as pioof tint the cot>hdons are 
out The cotyledons it is to be noticed tine leaves, emee this is the ty pie il position 
temain inside the seed coat and below the m winch buds grow 

giound, as in the Horse Chestnut and Dak, Both Sunflowcis and Bio id Be ins giown 
whereas in the Sunflower and Mustard and indoirs are apt to dcv(le>p into long strig- 
fiess they emcigc, as in the Sycamore gling plants, so it is as well to glow some 
(In the Cuss the eot>ltelons are deeply out of doors m onlcr to watch their noinul 

divided into thiee oi imne, and in the growth Not onl’v is the giowth less lapid, 

Mustird e uh i ilmost luut-shaped) As and therefore the whole plant tiiidurt 
the bud of the plumule unfedds, its first but the leaves irt difteieiil m coloui hiving 
ltcivc*“ art seen to be v<ry simple They m the Broad Bern a guvisli tinge 
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PRACTICAL GEOGRAPHY 


INTRODUCTION 

M odern school geography is a 
convention. Although this is 
more definitely the case in the 
later stages, yet in the primary school the 
course should be planned in relation to 
the agreed dogma favoured by geographers. 
The accepted creed has an alphabet and a 
vocabulary all its own. 'J'he geographer 
uses the term “sheep'* in a different sense 
from the usages of either the farmer or the 
biologist, liis interpretation is nearer to that 
of the ordinary man; to him a “valley*' is 
something more than a trough in the earth's 
undulating surface and an obstacle to the 
engineer, and is something less than a surface 
conformation which betrays its history to 
the geologist. From one point of view 
geography is as conventional as formal 
liuclid, and it is this fonnal body of dogma 
whicl) controls the aims of the teacher. 

In the ])riniary school the pupil is to be 
introduced to the essential elements, the 
geographer’s terminology and the map as 
a geographer uses it; it is be suggested 
to him that some time or other he will learn 
to appreciate the formal relationships and 
will be able, after a time, to “reason why.” 

Geography in the primary school, as in all 
schools, is not geography unless it is pur- 
poseful; a geography lesson is one of the 
easiest lessons for a teacher who has a gift 
for description, since it is so easy to fascinate 
the cliildren with the “fairy" stories of 
other folk and other places different from 
those they know at first hand, yet unless 
these stories have a precise position in a 
course their telling is a waste of time. It is 
equally easy to deaden the budding intellect 
with specious reasoning of the type “A is 
A, because it is A," where the three letters 
A stand for three different ways of saying 
the same thing in different words. On the 


other hand in the primary school reasoning 
of the type “A is B, because both depend 
on C" is difficult mainly because the geo- 
graphical vocabulary to which A and B 
and C aU belong is imperfectly known. 

There is a large measure of justification 
for the gibe in the well-known storj^ of the 
boy w'ho answered the question, “Where is 
New York? " propounded by his prospective 
employer, by saying, “I don't know^ sir; 
but, if you will tell me where it is, I will tell 
you why it is there." Any one who is 
familiar with thousands of examination 
answers to questions in geography knows 
that the fundamentcil error in much learning 
of geography is ignorance of locations. It 
is a safe assumption that a child who inserts 
Lagos, Bombay, Durban, and Rio de Janeiro, 
on the same coast line of an outline map is 
ignorant of geograpliy, although he may 
have a nodding acquaintance with many 
verbose statements which he deems to be 
gcogra])hical descriptions and explanations. 

It is tlic first function of the priniar}' school 
to begin with the answering of the question, 
“Where is it?" This function shoukl 
become increasingly dominant throughout 
any course in geography for the main 
reason that its answering is often the only 
school introduction for the child to the 
conception of two dimensions. Too many 
jieoplc grow up without any bcnse of jier- 
spective, either literally or figuratively; 
they can “see straight ahead" but they 
cannot sec sideways at the same time. 
Geography is essentially a training in per- 
spective, and in the primary school, “where*' 
is more important than either “wliat" or 
“why." 

Where is it ? — Let us begin with a board 
of soft wood perforated with rows of holes, 
having coloured pegs to fit the holes. Insert 
one peg in a hole. Ask for a description 
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of where the peg is, 'Tn the fifth hole of the 
Ihird row." Ask which fifth hole, nnd which 
Ihird row? lo de<(‘nnine Ihe notion of 
starting points. Label the rows and number 
the holes; let the pupils j)lare pegs accur- 
atclj' in pt>sition to older, and let them 
dosciibe the positions in wdiich you place 
pegs. 

Pass on to scats in the class and to the 
elucidation geogi aphically of an adilit‘ss, - 
"i() Smith Street." 

Having reached the begiriniiigs of the 
notion of two dimensions, put a drawing pin 
somewhen* in a large biarkboaid and ask 
wIuTC it is. Ihe pin i('j)rest‘nts a shiji 
needing help on the waste of wat(‘is, or a 
stninded airman forced down in the desert; 
there are no landmarks, not ov(*n the lines 
of the edges of the blackborird. Wireless 
communicalion possible. How can he 
tell the w'oikl whole he is? Probably sonic 
child will suggest some feasilile notion which 
can be used to develop the idea of the 
eom])ass points, or the idea of squares, which 
is at the back of the ronvention of latitude 
and longitude. In time the children will 
reach the notion of the starting point at 
the wireless station, and eittier "so many 
miles .south-w'ost," or "in stinnre M b," i.c. 
in the sixth square to the hdt of the Mth 
row’ of squares ilown. And so wv come 
to drawings, or the ccmipass ])()ints. Put 
up a idan of the child’s IcKahty on a large 
scale, marked off wdth refticnee squares. 
What’s your address? Put a tiny flag on 
the drawing to mark 5"our house. Where is 
your house? In square T 9. 

Perfonn the traditional experiment in 
the playground, or at a south window’, with 
the noonday sun casting a siiadow of a stick. 
Mark on the ceiling the four iioints. Place 
labels N, S, E, W, iirominently and appro- 
priatedy on the walls. Pnictise the children 
in mo\ing to order "5 paces north and then 
8 paces ecist." The sense of two-dimen- 
sional direction matures slowly; exercises 
in orientation are a commonplace in Intelli- 
gence Testing because tlie powrer to think 
spatially is an evidence of iiici])icnt maturity. 


Mark the compass ix)ints on the drawing 
of the locality and combine the two notions. 

So far there has l>ecn little but talk and 
movement. Now we can introduce the 
"treasure island" map, the key diagram 
to the hiilden treasure. How to find the 
island, and how to locate the treasure, 
become incentives to a better grasp of the 
conventions; and so w’c come to a map 
of the ocean with nothing but dotted idets 
in groups and in isolation, and we pass to 
the map of the island with the beach and 
the trees and other lai dmarks. P'rom this 
W'o proceed to t Jic exen iso of the child’s 
atteinjits at imitation, and ask for samples 
of "treasure island" maps and of drawings 
showing the way Lome liom school, and so on. 

lii a Ctisual w'ay, as a commonplace, the 
notion of distances has been already used. 
The next step will depend on the coincident 
wwk in atithmctic and drawing. In geog- 
raphy the relation between paces or strides 
and yards CtUi be establislied; 50 pares is 
a distance dej>endent on the pacer; 50 j'.irds 
is invariable. This leads to the next notictn. 

Size. -This new nolion is not linear, hut 
areal; the rh.ild achie\cs notions of relative 
sizes, not as in arithmetic as definite arc«is 
stated in s(]uare measure units, but as 
indefinitely shaped portions of the earth, 
usually as units of something larger, a 
field is part of a farm, a district is part of a 
towm. It is not necessary to wait for the 
fonnal arithmetic since the real appreciation 
of an‘as comes in the secondary school. 

Start with a rough drawing on the black- 
board of a field with a tree, fences and a 
gate; the problem is to show the field and 
the rest of the farm. Another board is 
needed and the field is re-drawn to a different 
size and the rest of the farm inserted; pro- 
portions are maintained, the general picture 
of the field is retained; it is smaller. So we 
pass on to scales: half-scale, tenth-size, and 
so on; and on to the rei>rcscntation of 
distances on different scales. This notion 
is developed at first pictorially, and may 
be related to the notion of the appearance 
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of the same object at different distances, 
to lead to the ima^nation of the land in 
the locality as an airman might see it. 
This notion is developed into the drawing on 
the same sized sheets of paper of the locality 
as seen from a mile up, two miles up, five 
miles away, etc. — all imagined. The greater 
the distance the smaller the size. This will 
lead to the comparison of the locality map 
with the plan of the town, the plan of the 
town with the map of the district, and so 
on to the county map, the map of England, 
and hence to the British Isles, to Europe, and 
the World. Thus the child reaches the atlas. 

Throughout all this the dominant note is 
not scale, but persistence of shape, and the 
children need all the practice they can get 
in this connection. Australia, NewfoundLind, 
the British Isles, Africa and the other con- 
tinents should become immediately rcc*ig- 
nisable from their shap(‘ whdtcvci the size. 

From a field as part of a farm we have 
reached the notion of England as })ait of 
the world, and we can now pa as on to the 
globe. A plain black and white globe as 
large as possible with the continents in 
outline is all we need to begin with. Shapes 
come first, then relative positions by compass 
directions, then sizes. It is wl^e to have tlii.^ 
globe always on view, and to affix a Qag 
on any spot mentioned in lass In tjme 
this globe will become so w’ell known that 
a more detailed globe of the conventional 
type with names and colouis can bo intu)- 
duced; but care is required not to swamp 
the facts already knowm, in tlio pU*thora 
of names usually crow'ded by inconsiderate 
globe makers on the printed splieic. Exer- 
cises can follow on the relation between 
the atlas and the globe. Tommy’s uncle 
writes to him from Calgary; Tummy wants 
to know where Calgary is. Tommy learns 
to use the index to his atlas, and proudly 
slicks a flag on the globe for Calgar}'. James 
is a collector of stamps; lie is proud of a rare 
one, he fixes it in nis album and wants to 
know where Nicaragua is; he proceeds 
after Tommy's fashion and another flag 
appears on the globe. 


How to get there.— The diild is familiar 
with streets, roads, railways and canals. 
They all lead in two directions, and so he is 
familiar with travel either in fact or in 
thought along a line. This familiarity should 
be fosteied. In pLice of the road which 
twists, he can think t'f a luic to the SW.; 
he can think of the sequence of towns along 
the railw'ay at w'hicli the train slops; let 
him also think of the sequence of countries 
and towns along lines to the N , the SE., 
and so on. 

Wliich is the direct way to London^ 
Here ilie ceiling is of use. 

Tlie road has rts signposts, the classroom 
can have its direction anow.s on the ceiling. 
An arrow points the way to the nearest big 
town, another to London, a thiiil to hiaiire 
and Palis, a fouitb to Ireland, the Atlantic 
and Amciica. The atrows can l)e duplicated 
on the globe by coloured lines. “I-ook 
towaidd the North Sea, and say iii which 
diiection you look," can be a frequent 
exercise. 

An exercist' in irn.igination <aii be given 
on similar lines. for 0 sketch drawing 
of the ceiling of a sch(»ol in Australia, Train 
the child to the imaginative translation 
of himself from heic W'hich he knows, to 
there wliieli he does not know. Fix the 
ckiss collection of pictures in boxes or frames 
on the w^ll in concct relation to the cardinal 
points and in correct oid^r, so that the 
cunous child can go to them and look at 
them in sequence, and imagine them as the 
successive plares he would see on an an 
journey in this direction. It is not wise 
to consider any ])ictnie out of relation to 
the location of the place dtqiicted. Follow 
the local nver both way^ pictoiially in 
sequence; treat the local road and railway 
similaily, and so pass on t(i the consideia- 
tion of the ships of England and the routes 
they follow. The world is a set of orderly 
sequences of things to be seen along lines 
which radiate from the homeland. 

Into these orderly sequences may be fitted, 
on occasion, the location of current events 
in which the children may be interested, 
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and also the stories told by the labels, such 
as Canterbury lainb, Danish bacon, with 
which children arc familiar in the shoj:)S. 

What is it like? ~ Primarily the descrip- 
tion of what a hill is like is an exercise in 
English, in oral com]K>sition. Before the 
geographer can begin his studies of surface 
features tlic child must have some experience 
in the use of tlie words: hill, valley, ridge, 
stream, etc. It will not suffice for the 
geograplicr that the child can exj)laiii these 
words in tcniis of other words; the chihl 
must be able to visualise and iiiiagine the 
reality for which the w'ords are labels. The 
child must be able to model these surface 
features, he must recognise them in pictures. 
He should be able to sketch in some crude 
fashion w^hat they arc like. Ability to 
sketch may be fostered by the use of tracing 
paper and simple photograplis. Tet the 
children take a [)jcturc [)ostc:ard of a simple 
scene and trace the main lines, the skyline, 
the road, the stream, etc.; let him then be 
showm l\ow to add a line or two to give a 
sense of slope, until in a crude conventional 
w'ay he acquires some facility in sketching. 
In all this much depends, first, on the 
character of the locality, and, secondly, 
on the character of the holiday excursions 
wliich the children make. In any event 
the illustrations in some of the books in 
the school library will j^rovidc useful material. 

From tliis early notion the gcograplier 
may proceed slowly to the study of differ- 
ences; this hill in contrast wdth that, this 
part of the river near its source in com- 
parison with that part near the mouth, this 
plainlike valley with that mountain gorge. 
Most of this is still primarily a lesson in 
English, the fitting of the suitable adjec- 
tives to the nouns; it is an exercise in the 
convention of everyday speech. Towards 
the end of the primary school course, when 
the vocabulary is known, arises the question 
of describing a section of the country, in 
such manner as to tell someone who cannot 
see it wliat it is like. The first attempts 
will be made in words and crude sketches; 


they will lead to the notion of economy 
of effort. The map may then be regarded 
as one of the labour-saving and time-saving 
devices of modern times. 

Here the use of the scale notion may be 
Uwseful in the reverse order. On the map 
of England the local hill which looms large 
in the landscape is a dot ; the manner of its 
depiction on a map is traced backwards 
in increasing size until the child is intro- 
duced to one of the contour conventions, 
the. colour w^ashes wdth large vertical inter- 
vals, to be seen on some county and district 
maps. Lowlands an? green, slopes are brown, 
the darkej' the browm the higher the ground, 
until the dark brown on the map means the 
top of the hill whicli the children can climb. 
Then comes the excursion to tlie top of the 
lull. I'here, with a large map laid out on 
the ground correctly orientated, the actual 
feature may be compared with its con voli- 
tional representation. 'J’he first map work 
of this kind must be done "in the field." 
When this has been done tlie geographer 
begins to teach English, he takes samples 
of maps and gradually develops a technique 
of interpretation of the map s3nnbols in 
words, aiKi .so introduces the notion that a 
correct map transcends the best verbal 
description which they can make. The map 
is more important, more useful, than verbal 
statements. In time the child will realise 
that a sketch made in five minutes can tell 
the initiated much more than a composition 
which occupies half an hour; he has learnt 
something of the modern necessity for 
economy of effort. 

While the child has been achieving a 
wider outlook on the world along these 
lines of thought, some time or other the 
thought has been presented to him that all 
the tilings he has talked about have some 
relation to people, and he will be ready for 
the next notion. 

What mannet of folk exist and what do 
they do P — Here again the preliminaries 
belong to English : what nouns imply 
workers, and what adjectives fittingly 
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describe these workers. Here again also 
the child begins at home. He classifies 
the workers whom he knows, and proceeds 
outwards sequentially along his direction 
lines to the types of workers to be met. 
His arrows on the ceiling now' are sign- 
posts to folk, — this w'ay to the farmers, 
that way to the fisherfolk, the other w'ay 
to the miners, and so on. He distinguishes 
between the primary and the secondary 
occupations, and acliieves the notion that 
some wwk is almost self-contained, while 
other work is dependent upon workers 
elsewhere, and ultimately finds that even 
apparently self-contained w'ork is not worth 
while: except in relation to the needs of other 
folk; it is not worth w'hile to catch fish on 
a large scale if no otlier people want the 
fish when they are caught; rich deposits 
of iron ore are not worth the mining unless 
the ore can be tlisposed of to others who 
require it. 

\\4ien the ideas have been acquired, 
then again the map becomes an economy. 
On the district, tlie county, and the country 
map in turns the tyi)e of workers arc inserted 
at first by name. But the bigger the area 
depicted tlie less room is there for detail, 
and first comes the need for the classification 
of occujiatioiis, and later the need for 
symbolic presentation of t' c generalised 
terms ado])led. The globe is dotted with 
coloured flags, each colour representing a 
type of w'ork wliich men do. 

The flags on the globe begin to take on 
a pattern, they are not higgle<ly-piggledy. 
and this pattern requires some exjjlanation, 
and the beginning is made in simple rcasi>a- 
ing. Farmers congregate here, lumberers 
there, fishers elsew^hcre. Wliy? The simple 
elements of the main natural vegetation 
regions of the world then become manifest. 
The ceiling arrows now point to the forest, 
the grasslands, and so on. 

But the ceiling arrows are beginning to 
become complicates. They are direction 
signs to places, to t 3 q)es of folk, and to kinds 
of products, all in relation to the background 
of types of surface conformation and types 


of surface cover. It is high time that these 
ideas were sorted out. There are five sets 
of ideas. Which belong to which? Certain 
associations must be made. It is now worth 
while to take the direction sequences in 
turn as lines on the blackboard, and tabulate 
for each the correspondences such as North 
Sea — fishers steamships -ports and dock- 
workers - railway termini- -holiday resorts, 
etc. Certain things lit, and not only fit 
together, but fit into certain jflarcs in the 
world. 

All this leads to the final stage in the 
p)rimary school, the beginnings of the study 
of why these things fit in the w'ay they do. 

WhyP— T he notion that things are not 
haphazard inv(.>lvcs treatment in two direc- 
tions, which may be summarised con- 
veniently by the terms Weather and Climate. 
The combination of these two notions in 
the view that the ‘'prime cause*’ of both 
is the sun may be just glimpsed by the more 
capable children, for at this stage nearly 
everything depends on the caj)acity of tlie 
children. Associations of ideas are possible 
to these young children, but the appreciation 
of casual connection is often beyond their 
powers. An attempt may, however, be made 
to provide some simple conncvitivcs. 

The study of the weather may have begun 
in earlier years by the mere noting of weather 
changes, the simpjle rec-orJ of seasonal 
variations where the differences arc suffi- 
ciently large to bo ai)prcciatcd by the 
children. There are three factors of impor- 
tance, — rainfall, tempera! are, and cloudi- 
ness. 'J'hc dominant factor is cloudiness. 
For British children the state of the sky 
as a screen against ins(.)lation has more 
importance than any other weather con- 
dition. Winds in relation to clouds are of 
secondary importance. The facts should 
be noted as they occur, until the children 
have aome notion of the associated pheno- 
mena. These arc observation exercises 
suitable to be spread over the early years. 
Tliey will lead to such associations of ideas 
that ultimately the children will be able 
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to taJk sensibly on such topics as ''The 
work of the rain," "The effect of the frost," 
" Fleat and the work of the fanner and the 
market* gardener," "The seasonal sequence." 

This is the simi)ler sequence of thought, 
the regulaiity of the annual changes and 
their consc(iuences; later, the other sequence 
of thought can be introduced, that is the 
notion snmmaiiscd by the phiase the 
riimatic Regions of the World From the 
concept of the main vegetation legions 
allied to the notion of the influence of seas- 
onal changes on the growth of j)lants, etc., 
the children can be led to the notion that 
climate is an explanation of vegetation, 
and the English clinute and the Eiiglisli 
vegetation can be fitted into the woild 
scheme. The ceiling airows now lake on 
their sixth and last direction sequence; 
they p(iint to the desert'^, tlie wintei rain 
areas, the frozen wastes, and these aicas 
are associatc<l with the other live sets of 
conditions. 

Finally, the relation of all human activity 
to the sun is suggested by the fact iLit the 
final explanation of the geographical pheno- 
mena depends on the sun; somewheic ea^'h 
day of the year wheal is being hai vested. 

The purpose ol this article has been to 
demonstrate tlie Imes of thought wliich 
should result in a syllabus for teaching 
t;eof;iaph\ lu the ])MTnan sdiool. llu inipoi 
t«iucc of the descii])livc side of geogiaphy 
lia- been discussed clw where . In tins article 
attention is confined to those aspects of 
teaching which depend upon tlie activity 
of the child, upon what is sometimes called 
"practical work." The mam thesis is that 
the child should learn the geograpliical 
al]>habet and grammai m such a fashion 
that he is inhibited from making funda- 
mcntal errors. The child should know his 
sequences and associations just as accurately 
as he knows his multiplication table, and he 
should read his map as easily as he reads 
the text in his reading book, lie can begin 
to acquire perspective, the power to imagine 
himself in surroundings which differ from 
those of home; he begins to appreciate 


the "Not-I” in an environment of "Not- 
hcre." 

The teacher will look in vain in the fore- 
gfnug for a sylkibus. In the primary school 
each teacher must work out his own geo- 
graphical salvation. In the first place stands 
the teacher himself, ^^^lat ways appeal to 
him and how much time and effort he has 
to spare are fundamental considerations. 
Then come the children. What is their 
average capacity? What is their rate of 
growth? What are their habits and home 
conditions? Then there is the school; is it 
in the country or in tlie town? What back- 
ground of common experience does its 
location provide? No syllabus can take 
account of all these variables which arc the 
moie important the younger the pupils are. 

All that has been attempted is to suggest 
the fundamentals wliich must bo grasped, 
ctitam lmf‘S of devcloj>mcnt along which 
progress is easy. The dovetailing of these 
notions into the rest of the geography, and 
the fitting of them together so tli^u Jihe 
passage from one aspect to another is 
easy fcjr the pupils, must be left to the 
teadifr. 

Two finjl warnings niav puliaps be 
valuable, hirst let the v ill ten woik in 
pnmary sdiool gi'ograjiliy In «l 11 rlitigiaius, 
sketches, maps; let there be no Enghsh 
composition in writing. Falk, discussion, 
the statement of ideas orally, biKTch of any 
and every kind is valuable, but the dead 
^\rltteIl \\ Old IS fatal PnniaiN geogiaphy is 
ail oral cxerci.se. 

Secondly, let the toadier pa\’ most atten- 
tion to the character of the inevitable 
mistakes wliich the pupils make; he will 
leain moic from the way in which tnc pupils 
fail than from the ways in which they 
succeed. The right answer may be parrot- 
like repetition ; the \iTong answer is frequently 
essentially an individual product. A wrong 
answer usually means not only that a single 
fact is wrongly apprehended, but that the 
whole set of associations, and, perhaps, 
the whole of a sequence of notions, is 
incorrectly made. 
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It has been pointed out that it is not 
possible to give a syllabus or course of 
lessons in practicU geography \vhich will 
meet the needs of ill tex hers in llu piim ir\ 
school, but the following senes of lessons 
will be helpful as a guide to the method of 
dealing with this important subject 

LESSONS IN PRACTICAL GEOGRAPHY 

1 . PRELIMINARY TALE ON THE 
EARTH 

Aim —To gi\e the childnn a simple 
aci. unt of the foimition and the moMiiient 
tf the (arih 

Story. How imiiv f you hive notictd 
th( St ITS as \od hive wilked along on a 
uniter s tvtiung^ 1 txpcct that most of vou 
liav( d me this and thought what a laige 
number of them there are If you had been 
ibl( to look it them thiough a teUscopt, vou 
would 1m\c stui n*anv thousands moic, 
winch ve t o f ir away to bt seen with the 
nakfd c\e Ihosc thousands of twinklmg 
st II s the mo<m which appfars to cErngt its 
sliipc, till sun uhuh gives us light and tlu 
tilth on wlwh vv( live, art sonic of the 
things which togithir form i gieit group 
that IS t died tht uiii verst 

Foi hunduds of me 11 liaie .vordcrid 
alxrnt tht stiTs just as vou do t(» da\ and 
for many vtars men knew very little about 
them ( lever iiitn hive, however, found out 
some of tht seen ts of this wonderful univcri>c 
They' tell us an interesting sti^ry of Imw tht y 
thmk the eirth was fonned 

Ihousands of yeais igo the sun was » ast 
ball of greatly heated matter which whirled 
round ui sjiacc, flingmg otf masse s of hot 
gas as it tunnd Each of the pieces ilung 
oif took the shape of a ball and turned, 
just as the large « ne did, at a great speed 
As the masses of ^as were thrown ofl they 
began to cool After a long, long time they 
hardened, till the gases changed mto sohd 
rock. 

SS— VOL 2 


It is oil one of tlus( spinning bills that 
we live Our spinning bill is the ciMh 
Irom It wc cm somitimts sit the other 
woiUs tint wne Hung fiom ilu big hot 
mass of the sun whuh sent out world into 
spice One of these compmions ot oms 
which is alway going loiuicl the sun with 
us IS ( died AIiis lliin lie niiu I the « 
balls, or plinets, in dl I iih of tin m moves 
in the same iigulit w i\ louuel tin sun 
but they arc at eiifierenl disi inee,s fiom it 

It IS fre>m the gicit lury hill whuh flung 
oui earth on its cour^i tint we still rieuve 
light and he it ^ 011 hive dl jiuhiolv 
noleed that the sun ippi ir to im in the 
sky cich m»)imng and fit eiiid *n llu ifler 
noon, until it seeiiiN to sink out of sight 
Pcilnps you will be suipiisff* to Ju ir lint 
these el Illy ch ng in the jjIkc of the sun 
ire not caused by the sun luoiin^ i< urid the 
eirth Redly tlu (hinges whuli \ u -.ce 
aic caused through the spinamg movenunt 
of our earth Wien the place on whuh wc 
hve is tmned towards the sun it is day 
but when our home is turned aw ly fiom llu 
sun, it is night 

Now that you have heard some thing about 
tlu Hint Wfiilds tint spin nul it m 1 loiiiul 
the sun, you shoiilel bf n something about 
the moon Iliis dull ball wh di js g rn rally 
seen on cloudless nights inov(s lound oui 
earth in the* same way as the planets move 
round the sun \ ou m ly nc t feel sure that 
the moon is shaped like a ball, bceaiisc it 
does not always appear to be the same sli ipe, 
but what you can sec most clearlv is that 
part of the moon on whicli the ‘'Un is sluiiing 

there are, of course many huiidicds of 
)])jerts which you set m tue sky lu sides 
the moon and the planets, bat they ire all so 
far away that they app* ar to be tmy Even 
when wc look through a Idcseope '*ome ol 
the stars appear to be no larger ih in i pill 
Each of these little lights n a sun having 
a few smaller worlds tiavelling round it 

Teaching hints. — ^The important points 
lor US to keep m mind during the lesson are, 
firstly, ihat we should give the chddren the 
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idea of a schrme iii the universe, and secondly, 
we should make clear our own position m 
this cosmos. The story is a pieamblc to our 
woik in tlic couise, because it has been 
found best to give ideas of the earth's move- 
ment 111 si)acc as soon as possible, liy so 
doing wc put the woild first in the cliild's 
mind instead of the globe, which wi* must not 
forget is only a lepiesentation. Thus we 
deter the haider process of rcpiesentation 
until the chiiditii have at least an elementary 
conception of the object represented. 

It may be admitti d that there aie diffeicnt 
opinmns conct riiiiig the oiigin of the world, 
but the story gives the one which is at the 
present time the most gcncially accepted. 
Ihc cllective value of the sloiy may be tested 
by asking tlic childien simple questions 
about the stars a few days after telling the 
story. If the children arc able to tell tlie 
most sinqilc ideas, or, better still, if they 
ask us sonic thing of wliat they have seen, 
then we have accomplished much towards 
creating the spirit wliich siiould follow all 
our w^ork in practical geography, Perhajis 
some of the questions tliat we are asked 
may be too dihicult for a reasoned explana- 
tion. it IS often suiprising what thoughts 
the stairy skies provoke in a child's mind, and 
we should dispel the perplexities with care. 

Teacher's Notes on the Solar System.— The 

earth is only one of a great number of spheics 
m space. The nearest of these is the moon, 
whose average distance is about 240,000 
miles. Ihe stars ?re also spheres far larger 
than the moon, but billion^ of miles away. 
An airplane travellmg at 300 miles an hour 
would take tens of thousands of years to 
reach the nearest star These stars arc all 
fiery hot; but the moon is a cold mass of 
rock. 

Ihe huge sun, another sphere, is a star 
witli a diameter of 860,000 miles. Its average 
distance from the earth is some 93,000,000 
miles, and yet it is so hot that we receive 
our heat and light from it. 

The sun is the centre of a family of spheres 
which form the solar system. In this system. 


there are nine large spheres called planets, 
of which the earth is one, and more than 
six himdrcd small planets. The nine large 
planets in order of distance from the sun are 
Mercury, Venus, Earth, Mars, Jupiter, 
Saturn, Uranus, Neptune, Pluto. Tlie sun 
and stars sliine by their owm light, but tlie 
planets merely reflect light, like the moon. 
The bright evening and morning stars are 
planets like the caith. From one of them, 
the earth would be seen to have the same 
steady bright light that tliey show to us. 
The most chstant planet is Neptune. If an 
express tram could have started for Neptune 
when the Romans landed in Britain, and 
could have travelled steadily onwaids day 
and night at the rate of 60 miles an hour, jt 
would not yet be halfway there. Jupitci, 
tlic largest planet, has a diameter twelve 
times greater than our earth. 

All the planets have been found to turn, 
or rotai(, on an axis. The earth takes one 
day for rotation; tlie sun over 25 dajs; 
Jupiter takes nearly 10 houis; the jpoxm 
27J dajs. All membeis of tlic solai system 
travel, or nvoLve, round the sun. Planet, 
which means wanderer, was the name given 
by the ancients, because planets wcie obsei ved 
in different parts of the heavens on different 
days. 

Several of the planets have moons. Tlie 
word satellite, meamng attendant or follower, 
is given to these smaller spheres because 
they follow Ihcir planets in their revolutions 
round the sun. The earth has one moon; 
no moons have been disco vexed for Merciny 
and Venus; but Saturn has nine (possibly 
ten) moons. 

It is interesting to note that the moon's 
rotation takes 27J days, and its revolution 
round the earth also takes 27J days, so that 
we always sec the same face of the moon. 
As seen from the earth there is no a^hparent 
rotation of tlie moon. 

The sun is the only member of the solar 
system that is hot enough to glow. The 
earth is cold at the surface, but hot within. 
The small moon, though now cold, was 
probably once hot within. The heat of the 
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sun is so great, that even mineral substances 
exist in the form of gases. This white-hot 
sun radiates heat into space. With great 
speed (in about 8 minutes) these rays cross 
the 93,000,000 miles that separate us from 
the sun. A last train would require 175 
years to do the same distance. 

Stars , — Stars are suns, some of which are 
a million times brighter than our sun. 
They are all travelling; some so fast that a 
cannon ball in flight alongside them would 
appear to be crccjang. The distance to the 
nearest stars is so great that miles are 
useless for measurement, and the velocity 
of light is used as a measure. Light travels 
at the rate of 186,000 miles a second; that 
is, a ray of light would travel nearly 7J times 
round the world in one second, yet the 
nearest star is 3J light years away, and some 
stars are thousands of light years from us. 
From this statement we can gain some 
slight idea of the immensity of the space 
surrounding our comparatively tiny solar 
system with its sun, planets and satellites. 

The Shape of the Earth . — In early times, 
men believed that the earth was flat. Some 
men, however, noticed that the apparent 
meeting place of the heavens and the earth 
was circular, hence the eaiUi. was tliought 
to be like a huge flat cako surrounded on all 
sides by tlie ocean. It was very d’flicult 
for men to imagine how this vast disc could 
be supported in space. According to the 
Hindus, it was supported on the backs 
of four elepliants, themselves standing on 
the back of a huge tortoise swimming in the 
sea. The Northmen represented the disc as 
supported by a gigantic ash tree, whici Lad 
its roots in hell, and its branches in heaven. 

It was not until about the sixth century 
before Christ that philosophers taught that 
the earth was a fixed ball with other bodies 
revolving round i Aristarchus of Samos, 
who lived about 250 B.c.. made the startling 
discovery that the earth revolved. This fact 
was not generally believed until 1800 years 
afterward. Copernicus, a.d. 1473-1543, 


devoted many years of his life to proving 
that the earth revolved. I.ater, Sir Isaac 
Newton, 1642-1727, showed that the sliapc 
of the earth was somt^what like an orange, 
slightly flattened at the p*)lcs, and bulging 
a little at the equator. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that it is an exaggeration 
to say that the earth is the shape of an 
orange; for the diffcience between the 
earth's shaj'e, and that of a ball, is very 
slight. The circumference of the earth is 
approximately 25,000 miles, the diameter 
through the centre at the equator is 7,0-Jf) 
miles, and the diameter through the centre 
from the north to the south pole is only 
twcntjKsix miles shoiter. 

Distances and sizes of the planets - In his 
book, Ihe Vault of Heaven, Sir Richard 
Grrgory gives a disci ipcion of the solar 
system which enables one to form a clear 
idea of both the distances and sizes of the 
planets. He says: “The eaith is appioxi- 
matelv <*ight tliomand miles in diametpr. 
Let us lejiieseiit this by one foot and con- 
struct an imaginary Solar System on the 
scale of one foot to eight thousand miles. 
The dome of St. rauTs Cathedral, more 
than one hundred feet in diameter, is a 
fitting repicsentation of a hemisphere of the 
sun. Meicury would be jnoportionally 
represented by a baby's head at Chancery 
Lane; Venus, by a globe lather less than 
one h)Ot in diameter 1 evolving in a path 
at the distance of Charing Cross from the 
Cathedral dome; the earth by a one-foot 
globe at Buckingham Palace ; and the 
moon a cricket ball circling round her at a 
distance of thirty feet. Mars, a man's head, 
travelluig in a circle having for its radius 
the distance from St. Paul's to South 
Kensington Museum, the mmor planets, or 
asteroids, small shot, revolving at the 
distance of Hammersmith; the radius of 
Jupiter's orbit would be just beyond Rich- 
mond, the planet itself being a globe eleven 
feet in diameter; Saturn, a nine-foot globe, 
would be at Staines, near Windsor, and would 
move round St. Paul's at this distance; 
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Uranus would be a four-foot globe at 
Reading; and Neptune, a globe four and 
a half feet in diameter, would have for the 
radius of his orbit, the distance from London 
to Oxford." 

2. FINDING DlBECnON 

Aim. — ^To show the importance of a general 
rule of direction. 


Method. — ^Begin the lesson by 
asking several children in turn 
to describe tlieir way to school. 
Ask each child to give a descrip- 
tion of the return journey also. 
Consider with the children the 
different methods which have 
been used to describe the jour- 
neys. This should elicit the fact 
that one or more of three methods 
is used: (i) the streets along 
which the child came are men- 
tioned by name ; (2) outstanding 
objects arc referred to; (3) the 
turnings that have been made 
from the first street are enum- 
orated. 

Proceed to tell of the diffi- 
culties of travel in unknown, or 
undeveloped, country, where 
there are no tracks or land- 
marks. Ask the children to 
name places where it may be 
difficult to find one's way^ " In 
the desert" and "On the sea" 
are answers which will readily 
be forthcoming. 

Tell the children of the peculiar 
property of the magnetised 
needle. A simple illustration 
of the action of a magnetised 
needle will be found helpful. 
This can be done by floating a 
needle, one end of which has 
been rubbed with a magnet, in 
a bowl of water. Move the 
bowl to different desks in the 
classroom. Ask the children to 
point in the same direction as 
the needle head. Take care that tlie children 
point in the correct direction, and not to 
an object in the classroom. Name this 
direction. 

Place the blackboard in a horizontal 
position. Draw a north-south line; mark 
the north, taking care to let the children 
see that the magnetised needle is used as a 
guide. Make a line crossing the first one at 
right angles, and name the other points. 
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Ask the childten individually to point to 
the north with the left hand, and to the 
south with the right hand. Continue similar 
exercises in which the childun hnd a second 
compass point when they ha\c found the 
fiist one correctly 

Show a manner's compass and let the 
children draw, on cardb(Uid or still paper, 
a copy of the dial on which only eiglit points 
are marked. Keep the compass cards for 
use in later lessons. (Sci diagi.ini ) A slotted 
upnght post, or stick such as those in use 
on some railway stations, is Vdluabk ^Ijko 
signs (N, S, E. \\) whiih Ccin U ‘lipp( d into 
the appiopiiab groo\es (Steju'e \ 22 ) 


NoftjH 



Teaching hmts. It i> lol <- tnlnl tl it 
the wliok of tlie vmuK '■IjcmJd br 

eoinpkkfl m one teiLcliing pciK>d Iherc .iie 
st\(i.tl stages where the IcacLir may ton 
vrnuntly make a break to smi the peculiar 
circumsTdnces F icli dnision of Ibc nk 
should, howTvtr, jn< lude an a]>pli( afi(ni of 
the pimciplcs tauglit, no how biicf 

the tcichiiig pdiod, )r how elcrmniarj the 
j>nncipks 

In thi3 ks-non y is iiniiortant to impress 
the point that direction is what we must 
think about. Do not allow the children to 
say that a certain point on a wall is the 


north. The portable indicator, if used 
frequently, wall pi event such mude Ued thought. 
The puri>oae of the story is to show the 
value of the mannei's compass, and also, 
as an extension of the jnevious «torv, to 
e> plain eaily ideas of the earth’s shape. 


STORY 

The Voyage of Christopher Ctolumbus 

Many of 3011 will havt hcaid in 30U1 
histoij' kssmis the sioiv of the voyagt (d 
t liiistoj)h( r Cohimbus to Amcrua Have 
you c\or W'uiukicd wlial it mi t have ft It 
like ft) I)C on one of tlu '■kips w^liuli saikci 
<11 tins famous \oyagO'* It inu^i ha\o bt\n 
a \(i V 11‘^ky \‘oag* and 011c Ih it fi w p< oj/k' 
would care to make That i why '•ome of 
tin sailois who went udh Ci)liiihbu> WMC 
taken iioni ])iison anti wtie comjiclhd to 
go on boaid 

At that time vciy few p<oj>lc km w as 
muth about tin woild is did ( oluinbii 
lie w niltd to find the v\av to tke hpuo 
kl iiids, for (\ci\body vvanlttl juppd and 
otlid s])i(ts to ( it witl* ikdi siU k»od In 
tho->e da\s faiincis hid vu^ littk lia\ ami 
no turnips 01 mangolds with wki<h to ktd 
tluii rtOlk chuint; llu '' n Id montli->, so in 
tin antiiTuii till} kilkd mod of tlidi imniils 
and salted the meat to 1 1 ep toi wii td* 
food 

•^o t oliiinbiis w IS goiiv to ‘ail w^dw tid 
in an atti.Tn])l to lei h i pkuc whuh li id 
preMousl^^ lx 111 ji tilled Iw goin , c.istw ird 
He fell sine th it hi would leaili the mast 
of Lidia, but he did not kn iw, and nobody 
knew, that a gn at Ne\\ World la^ m thi u vy. 
(Use the globe to explain ihis tuiaeraph ) 

do tiy the t(st he had to sul acros> an 
unknown ocraii foi a gn at di Unce m a small 
sailing sliip Many men who livid it the 
same time as Columbus had made long 
voyages, but they had not saikd far from 
the coast. By keeping near tin coast, it 
was easy for them to pilot tlieii '^hips with 
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the hdp of landnauks, such as hcadlanrls whicli was iicccbsary for the success of the 
and cajHs llic \ovage whuh Columbus adventure. The sailors were frightened, for 
planned was diffcicnt fioin the othrrs He they knew that eadi day they were sailing 
was going to steer lus sliip on a straight with tlieir backs towards home They 
couisc awav to the west, where theie were became more and moie tmiid as they sailed 
no landniaiks to guide him, and where no on, fcai mg lest they should shp over the end 
n.nn had prcviouslj sailed IIow was he of th< eaith Imagine how the sailors would 
going to ktep his ship heading in the same feel when, mommg after mormng, as they 
direction when he had lost sight of the land’ looked over the bow of the ship, they saw 
Some of you nwy be able to tell how no trace of land. On deck tlicy could see 
Columbus could keep lus ships heading foi tlie compass. Ever smcc they hsd left 
the west. It was a way which meant that Spam on 3rd August, the needle had pointed 
at every moment someone should be observ- to the port side of the ship — ^that is the right 
mg the direction m which they wexe sailing, side. Now it was October. From their own 
Somewhere on the ship was the small simple records of the voyage, the sailors 
instiument called tlie niarmcr’s compass could tell how many days they Had been 
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sailing on this west^^ard course They 
knew how many times the sun had nsen 
since they set sail It was not until the sun 
rose for the seventieth time since they set 
sail that land was sighted 

Columbus thought that this land was 
India, and ht n turned to Spam with the 
ne\is that he had found a new way to India. 
We know now thit he did not actually 
reach India, but he did much more than 
that, for he found a New Woild, which is 
now known as America 

(A fuller account of the voyage of Columbus 
IS told in the history section of Volume IV. 
Ihcrt IS a Class Vn turc of Columbus ship, 
the Sania Marta, No 52 in the portfolio ) 

3 . DIRECTION THE SUN 

Aim. fo show how the sun can help lu 
lo find direction 

Method. -^sk tilt child’ cn to point to 
the iluc Viheu th(\ hr t sc( tit sun in the 
me mill’ Jhen isk them to punt t > where 
it u list sttji in th< fvcniiJ’ Irv to t’tt 
answers tl it Will kad to the con lusum 
that the ai)paii nt c »ursc of the sun is in ait 
Jhis Hiav bt done ]»\ iskui^ ♦he tluklrcn to 
joint out tlic joalion ot th< sun it inter 
me Lite times Whtu <\j \ m ^e« the un 
as ^ou come to sehoc P \Mi iv. o » \oii look 
lor it it pi 13 tunc lit tlu thildna trice 
the ippannt com sc of the sun pt 11 ting 
A k the clnklitn to 11 nm the points oi the 
compass wlicrc the sui appe irs and dis- 
apjK us 111 wliith dueetim must they fa c 
to see It when it is higncst'^ In win Ii 
dll cct 1011 vill the shidiw then point'' 
possible obt un shadow lengths by fixing 
pins in the window sills \sk elula to 
notice the lengths of the shaeiows it inleiv ils 
dm mg the day. 

K woik in the open is possible, the teacher 
may direct simple obscrv it ions ( aic iiould 
be tikeii to seke a ksel pi ice where the 
woik may be done It will be found con- 
venient to use a shallow stiel one yard long 
Lessons taken m the afternoon scss on will 


be found the most suitable dining the early 
stages Preparations for the woik slioiild be 
made on the same day hi\ the shidow 
stick jicrpendiculailv on a selected spot 
(A simple plumb line foi iicl])ing to fix the 
stick vertically can lx laiek by hanging a 
door key on a piece of '•tring ) Observe the 
length of its sliadow Draw a line along the 
shadow cast by the stick (oiitrist the 
shadow with others that were m irked e irlier 
on the same day Wli it i h mge wen laking 
place in the shulow during the moining'* 
What is hijipcning to llic <[ lelow in the 
afternoon^ At what tiin* wi-i tlx sindow 
shoitest^ In which direction di»^ 'i tlx noon 
sh**dow point 

Teaching hmts. ^cme of the work don 
m this lesson m iv be a itvisi > 1 of what hi^ 
been dc»ne in 1 v\ei cl isms Iviprtituii cf 
u il ohs(r\ ition i-* not time v istcd but 
weU >} ent if its n ‘‘lilts in e xiMuciiv 
J he use of the te mi', rising n» 1 ‘ oc tliiig 
his been avoided in rtfiriu g to th( ipj)iniit 
movement of the sun bee 111 e tlx v are 
misleading It will piobibly lx f umd Ih't 
to speak of the appear ii e r>f tlx sun * 
prevents confusion ot tlxrnght t in shoul 1 
Ix t den m icfcinng to tl ( q ] uent < mse 
of the sun 

Miifh in idcntal work duinu tlx v< u 
will be found helpful in ♦ w lime the children 
to observe sun signs Ask Ujem to rutice 
the girdens in i yuticmii ‘^tuct Jhc 
will 1 lid tint the flowers in m bloom ni 
one side and not on the otlx r \Vh/ is tins 
(Ihc north side gets uxnc sun dune ) Af iin 
notice the birk < f th trees 1 1 j cert i n 
10 ul Ihcrc they w 11 probiblv see that tlx 
bill is grifii with moss x the siriic side 
ot eiery tnc Winch sxlc is w,r(in»^ It i*' 
V iluible work to construe L 1 sinqflc sundial 
foi its Use establishes xk is cl com idciicc 
between earth niovemenl iixi time 

The meridian — ^Al some point 111 the prac - 
tical course it will be lucessire to find tlx 
mendiau hix a rod upright in a pluc wh« le 
the sun can shine upon it About t»vo nours 
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befori' midday, obsoivc the din'< tion and 
of the shadow of ihe lod, and by 
iiiOcins of cl piece of filled loosely lo 

the base of tfie lod, draw an aic of a lircle 
having a ladius f(iual in length to the 
sliadow'. In the afloinoon, mark the point 
on tlic arc when the shadow again reaches 
it. A line bisecting the angle between the 
directions of the two shadows is a true 
nor til and soutli line. It is a meridian wIikIi, 
if conliiitied, w'oiild pass through the north 
and south polob. 

To Jini the south with a waHi When 
the sun is shining, the south can readily be 
lound In means of a watch. Point the hour 
liand to tlu sun, and divide the angle bedween 
the Xll and the li<uir hand In an imaginary 
line. Ilub line will point t(» the south. 

Application to descriptive geography. 

Rf fcioriLC* might be made to a dcseit journey, 
hn* the cJnldiui ha^T doubtless some know'- 
h'dge (»f llie eamel-men. llierc is a lesson 
on Ilof Dry Lands m Volume I., and a Class 
Picture of a Camel Caravan, No. 71 in the 
poitfolin 'llic' chiMn*n should understand 
that in tlie desert lauds the sun shines every 
day and it can be used as a guide. Could 
the sun he used as a guide every day in 
hngland.'' TJie w^av in which travellers 
cross the deseit is by journey mg from one 
oasis to anotlier, keeping as near as they 
can to their direc 1 route. In this way their 
joumc'y becomes a number of zig-zag stages, 
each of which is a straight march from one 
oasis to another. Draw a blackboard sketch 


to illustrate tliis point. Tell how and why 
the camel-men begin their journeys in the 
early morning. Speak of an imaginary 
day's journey in an castcily direction. Let 
the children tell where the sun w’ould be 
from hour to hour as they travelled onwards 
duiiiig the day. Let them tell how the 
shadows w'ould vary in length and direction. 
Refer again to the experiments made with 
pins m a window sill, or wath the shadow 
slu k in the playground. Is it likely that the 
camcl-mcn would have watches w’llhw'hich 
they could find the south? Would it be easy 
to keep watches in the df*sert? (The fine 
sand would soon spoil all but sjiecially made 
w^atches.) Would camel-men be hkoly to 
Ihive compasses? Why not^ Do camel-men 
dress and live like Fnghsh people? riiey 
have watched the sun and stars for centuries; 
are they likely to change tlieir ways and buy 
watches and compasses^ (Sudi ([uestions 
as tliesc are useful because they promote 
thought and discussion ) 

4. THE POLE STAB AND t!iE 
PLOUGH 

Aiir.. —To slif)w how the stais help us to 
find <hrection. 

Method, -'iell the childun that th<i( is a 
star winch alwa\s keq»s the same })o^ition. 



llow TO Find anc South with a Watch 
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Ihis star is a good giiulc to those vho wmt the childien Ikjw nnny sl'iis there art m the 
to find dircetions i'- it slriKs in the north gi oup Wliy js it cilJtd the Plough^ In 
Name the blai — the Pule Star Point i ut which wi\ djcs the gi mp ayjpe ir t ) ino\e^ 

that it IS an ( is^ mattoi for us to linl Dueb the group lost its shape* Which stars 

direction on a clear night if wc can locate do ^ou think if present tin liandle of the 
this one particular stir Mike a e of Plough-* Does the group move as a plough 
cardboard, diameter about 3 ft , and niiik moves^ Join the leading st irs of the Plough 
it as shown in the diagram hix the disc and produce the line Ask the children what 
on the blackboard with a drawing pin Tell they notice hbout this lint' (It touches 

the children that the signs and the pm head the Pole Star In itality the line of the 

represent stars um the disc in an inti- pomters when extendi d ptsses a liltk to 
clockwise direction, and ask the diildrcn to one side of the Pole Star) On the board, 
pomt out which star has not moved Notice beneath the disc, pniit the word September, 
the group of stars Name the group Ask That is the time when ^hf Plough is m 
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the "correct” position. Find, by question- 
ing, the position of the c:nHi]j in March, 
DecoTntH'r and Juno. ^Ijrk tliese months 
lound the clisi . 

Let the cliildron in.ikr* star discs for 
themselves. Double discs, of difhTent 
fliainctiT, ftioUne<l at the centres with a 
j^ai)er fastener will be found suitable. Occa- 
sionallv the children inighf be asked to turn 
their disc to show the position on the night 
of tliat day. 

If it is jiossiblo (.is it may be in a iirivatc 
school or with Hoy Scouts or Girl Guides), 
compare at iiiglit the direction in which the 
noith end of a coinjiass needle points with 
the direr' tion of tlie J^ole St:ir. To do this 
lake a pair of wooden conipass<‘S such as are 
used fur demonstration purposes on the 
blackboai'd, keep one leg horizontal and 
point the other leg to the Pole Star, ('onipare 
tlie direction of the hoiizonbd L'g witli that 
of the comj)ass Tie(*ille. 

The Pole Stai is sometimes c alled the North 
Star because it itidivales appioximately the 
geogiaphical north. At the north pole the 
Pole Star is almost exactly overhead. Invite 
the rhildrcii to imagine they are dis- 
coverers setting out to find the north i>ole. 
Uow could th(»y find tiuni w.iv by night? 
flow could they tell when they had anived 
at the iioith pole? 

Teaching bints. It is important that 
these lessons shimld ha\ e for their roal ohjc ct 
the stais as aids in finding direction. Star 
lore h;is no puipose in our work unless it 
contributca to this end. For several reasons 
the subject of tlic stars is more suitable for 
winter lessons, and it is advisable that the 
w'(>rk should be done in the first teiiii. 

If the cliildrcu can find local jiointers 
during the lessons on diredion encouiage 
them to do so. Caie must be tdlaui in tliese 
attempts to fiv landmarks and beaiiiigs, lest 
the cliildrcn should sek'ct objects too near 
their point of obser^ation. Tc'll them to look 
for the distant objects which ate prominent, 
c.g. hills, the distant wood, the high build- 
ings in the next town, the lake down the 


valley. These places may be associated 
with the celestial bodies by saying that the 
Pole Star stands over a certain hiU, or over 
a certain village; the sun at noon is above 
X or y. 

Mention should be made of certain streets 
which have a nortli-sonth bearing. Tell the 
childien that in walking from a to & on a 
clcfir night the Pole St xr is in front of them. 
Invite them to find similar streets, or streets 
tliat have cdSt-WTSi bearings. 

Application to descriptive geography.- A 

story of an imaginary desert journey might 
b( told to supplement that told in the 
previous lesson. The children .should under- 
stand that the stars are seen every niglit in 
the descit lands, x'vre the stars alwavs 
visible in England at night? They should 
of course realise that the moon is not always 
to be seen, and tJiat the stars arc the most 
reli.dile guides. First tell of a simple north- 
south jonincy, (Tiildren wdll understand 
how much nion plc.isanl it is to liavcl in 
the cool air of night than in the ton id heat 
ot the day. I ell them of the intense blue of^ 
the sky, owing to the clear atmosphere, 
('oinpare the smoke-laiKii atmosphere of 
gif'at cities. L'.t them juciure the scene — 
the undulating sand thrown into deeper 
relief by the moon or st.ir light, the long line 
of camels, the monotony of the scene except 
for flic s])lcnd()iir of the heavens, the deep 
stiJlncbs. Let them imagine what would 
happen if the guides did not follow the 
direction as told by the stais. Keinind them 
of 111' story of the Wise Men and the Star 
in the East. 

5. THE MAKING OF PLANS 

PART I. 

Aim. - -To teach the children how to mak-^^ 
and how to read a plan, with spec'ial ref»*rencc 
to file comparison of shapes. 

Method. Let each child measure the top 
of his desk. Ask the children the measure^ 



Ski ICHING 1 XLKCISl s 


3 


Drawing' of thi« haiac-tii 'bonld be d»i*p on s lumtl paper to hi Ip childK n 1#» 'lurlci tauil that jmm -.isti im c i sU jpe i ih« rknim «it [ >iiit 

Vben drawing piaub. 
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inenis they have niade. \\Tiat is the length 
of our drawing pajier? I Tow (‘an wc draw 
the desk tep on lliis ])aper? (By making 
the drawing snialk r than the object.) Accept 
suggestions for a Iciigd-li fiom the childien, 
and di*iw it before tli('ni on one of the papers. 
Ask for suggest Jor a suitable breadth. 
Accept one and dr.iw llie figure. Hold up 
th(^ diauiiig to llie das*-. T)()(‘s it look like 
the outline c»f the desk t(»p.^ (No.) Why? 
(It is not the coirect shape.) llow' can it be 
iin])ro\fd? (l>v making it nauower.) Alter 
the plan and hold it U]) for inspe^rtion. Does 
it seem to be right now? (Y<s.) Wdiv? 
(It is thf saTJ'O shapi* as tlie desk top ) flow 
have W'C kept tin' ( oru < t sliaj>e? (By making 
each line ] ol its length mi the desk.) Let the 
children draw the jilan. Maik on the 
pajHTs th<‘ scale {x'~ 3 "). 

Make a di awing of a side view of the desk 
on the blackboard. Ask the children to 
name any iliffeieners in tlie drawings. Con- 
trast tliL points of \if'\v. Mark the position 
ol voni inkwell on the plan which you have 
clrawm. i an 1 show tlu" jiosition of the ink- 
w*ll on my drawing (No.) Wliy not? 
(Because \our drawing show^s only the side 
of the dc'sk.) 

Measiiio fron> t<'*rntj to lorner (a diagonal) 
on your plans. Wh,it is the' distance? What 
will the distance be between the rorre's- 
ponding corners oi the* desk ?_^Test your 
answ'er. 

Teaching hints. In tliis lesson w^e are 
dealing with tlie notion of area. By children 
of the primary school this notion is accjuiied, 
not by arithmetical processes giving definite 
areas stated in square-measure units, but by 
appi<‘dafing smaller spaces as units of 
something larger. From the part we can 
procec^l to the whole, cemtinuing, if we wish, 
from the desk lo]) to the school, and from 
thence to the district, and so on to the world. 

It is necessary to notice that the dominant 
point is not scale, but persistence of .shape. 
The teacher should resort to the devire of 
a scale as a way in which the correct shape 
of the object is maintained. Use squared 


paper if possible in these exercises, and give 
frequent practice in sketching shapes of 
different sizes similar to those in the diagram. 
Such W’ork will lead the children to recognise 
shapes quickly — an important matter when 
map reading is started. 

At this stage it is advisable to spend some 
time in considering the limitations of the 
jilan w'liich is being made. Bear in mind the 
dimension that has been lost when the plan 
supersedes the elevation; we shall require 
to remedy tliis defect in our sketch maps 
next year. 

Ab wc have noticed above, the use of the 
scale is not a feature of the plan which we 
should stress. The sim])le cxcTcise of measur- 
ing from the plan is, how'ever, worth attempt- 
ing, if it ib only fot the added interest W'hic‘h 
the plan has for the child when he finds that 
he can discover something from it. 

STORY 

The Hidden Treasure 

• 

'*lhis is a leal adventure!'' ciicd Roger, 
as he and his brother Jack ])on'cl over the 
W'oids scribbled m fadc'd ink on the scrap 
of paper they had found under the attic 
floor, ft wiUy evidently a message left by a 
cavalier who was expecting a raid from 
enemy soldiers, and who had hidden his 
wealth so that they should not plunder it. 
The faint characters on the paper gave the 
clue to the liiding place. There was a rough 
skc’tc h the shape of a cross, and within the 



Plan showing Wheke the Treasure was 
Hidden 
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lines on the right hand side was a mark, 
against which was written, "Treasure buried 
here." Then came the words, "Find the 
chipped stone in the south wall, and from 
there take 20 paces towards the midday 
sun." 

There were the ruins of several old build- 
ings in the village, and the boys could only 
hope that the one which held the treasure 
was still to be found. " It*s very likely to be 
the castle,” said Roger, "that would be the 
safest place to hide anything." 

"But the castle has four sides the same 
length, with a turret at each corner, and the 
plan of that would be a square, not like this," 
objected Jack. 

"Can it be the ruins in the Dene?" asked 
Roger. 

"We/11 go and have a look at them," 
replied his brother. "Come on.” They made 
their way to the ruins of what was once a 
great mansion. The moss-covered stones 
sunk in the ground marked the foundations 
of the outside walls of the building, which 
were connected in places by traces of the 
inside walls. 

Clambering up the stones as high as he 
could, Jack looked around at the outline 
t)f the building, wliich was clear to him iis he 
stood above the ruins. He could see that this 
was not the building that had been sketched, 
though Roger insisted that it was the same 
shape. But, as Jack pointed out, the south 
wall on the plan was a long side, while the 
long walls of this building were on the east 
and the west. 

The boys sat down to think more carefully 
about the plan, and particularly of the way 
in which the long walls pointed east and west. 
Then they knew that it represented the little 
monastery church. Oft they went to see if 
they could make a more fortunate search 
this time. 

Their guess was right. Now the search was 
beginning in earnest, but another difficulty 
had to be overcome. The chipped stone which 
they had to find had crumbled to pieces long 
ago. How were they to find the part* of the 
wall from which they had to make the 


twenty paces? The lads pondered for some 
time over this fresh j^roblem, until Roger, 
who was looking at the plan, had a good idea. 
"Listen, Jack," he said. "I think I know 
how we can find the spot where the stone 
was." And he showed how the distance 
from the comer of the walls to the place 
from which the steps were to be taken was 
rouglily twice the distance between tlie 
hidden treasure and the chipped stone. 

Jack accordingly stepped off forty paces 
from the corner, turned to his riglit, marched 
another tw’enty pares, dug his heel into the 
ground and shouted, "There’s the spot!" 
Nothing more could be done that day, as it 
was getting dark, and they would need 
shovels to dig for the treasure. They marked 
the spot with a stone and planned to come 
again the next morning. 

Next day the boys began to dig at the 
spot that they ha<i marked. But they found 
nothing, and they decided to .search again. 
"I think your paces were wTong,” said 
Roger. " Your stride is smaller than a man’s. 
Last night I asked father the length of a 
man's stride, and he told me it was about 
thirty inches." 

"Let's work out the distance and measure 
it, then," replied Jack. "1 have a tape 
measure." 

They measured the distances again, and 
Roger made sure that they turned due south 
from the wall by using his pocket compass. 
Again the boys dug, but with the same 
result, — there was no sign of treasure. 

"I think that compass of yours is broken." 
said Jack. "At twelve o'clock 1 am going 
to stand against the wall and measure 
towards the sun.” That lime the spot was 
four feet from the hole that tliey had just 
dug. They started to dig again, and they 
had not long been at work before they came 
to a small metal box, rusted with age. They 
had found the treasure! 

(The children will be interested to specu- 
late on the nature of the treasure. The way 
in which the boys found the spot should be 
worked out practically in a field, or in the 
playground.) 
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6. THE UAKING OF PLANS 

PAi<r [1. 

Aixn. -'lo ttM'li the diildieii how to make 
and how to re.id a pJan, with special lofer- 
ojico to an applet icition of the relative si^es 
ol spaces pl*innc‘(l. 

Method. l\e\isc tlie ]Joints found in tlie 
previous lesson, espec Lilly noticing what 
\vc ha<l to do tt» keep the shape ol objee ts 
when we made a plan. Make a laigc loiigh 
j>lan of a d(‘sk on the bhu'kboaid. Try to 
diaw an equally large plan ol another disk 
on the board. Jhi-* is impossible b('cause 
there is not enoiigli roc'iii to complete it. 
Another boaid is needl'd. Ifow can w'e diaw 
the two plans on the same board? We must 
make tlic j>laijs smaller. Wo want to show 
a plan of the classroom on the blarkboaid. 
Rub out the other drawing and begin again, 
making the plans smaller. Arrive at the lule 
that the brgei Ihe object to be draw’u the 
smaller the suile, the jiajur being the same 
size. 

Consider the relative si/e ol the 4»bjo(ls, 
Examine the spaces rej^iesc'ntiiig the de>k 
and the loom on your plan. Point Ciiit that 
the ratio of the size of diflerc'nt ob]ects is 
maintained. 

Lot the children make a simiLii j)lan, 
picfcrably on squared pajici. Ask them to 
let a unit (ihe side of a square) repioscnt a 
foot, and give them the dimensions of the 
room. On their i>lans ask <*a< h c liild to slu)w% 
to scale and in correct jiosilion, hn desk 
and the teacher's desk. Ask eaili chihl to 
find the distance from liis disk to the wall 
on the iioilh side of the room. 

Teaching hints. — Prom the idea of shape 
wc now proceed to that of relative size. 
When the children are preparing for the 
second plan, they will see tlie necessity of 
reducing the size of their first drawing. 
It is now our task to develop the child's 
notion of sizes as parts of larger units. 

We have showm that drawings of various 
sizes all represent a plan of the desk, and 


similarly the plans of the room may be 
changed in si/e without detriment. Now let 
us combine the two plans, and it is by the 
judicious arrangement of pairs that we can 
illustrate the j^oint we wdsh lo make. W^hen 
the chilfhen tell us that an object “seems 
to be the wrong .size," wc are leading them 
to appreciate tiic importance of maintaining 
l)roporti<m in their coriLcptioiis of size. So, 
when we speak of the Sahaia Desert, and 
peunt out the region on a map, the children 
may think of it as a fraction of a unit 
(Aliica). 'I'hat unit can be found on any 
other map, or on the globe, because it has 
alwaj^b the same well-known shape, ami the 
Dcseit could be visualised as a fraction of 
a unit which i-s not alw^ays the same size. 

It is ref'onimciided that praitire in the 
roprosciitation ot space relations be given 
at this stage. These may be an extension oi 
the sketching excTCiscs suggc'sted in the last 
Section. The diagram show's Imw tlie figures 
may be used in this connection. It is kft to 
the Uachtr to deride how mm Ii help should^ 
be given to the class in this work, but il will 
be wcD to remember that the draw'ings ne 
intended to give cxenisc in the cstitjnlion 
of a ratio. 


7. THE MAKING OF PLANS 

PART 111. 

Aim. To tiacli tlie children how to make 
and how to rc'dd a pLui. 

Method." Make a plan of the .school 
district, btart by drawing the school boun- 
daries as a small outline near the middle of 
the paper and work outwaids. Estimate 
distances and directions and show the main 
roads in the vicinity, with the adjacent 
streets which connect them with the school. 
Show by suitable boundaries the position 
and the size of any important buildings. 
Build up the plan step by step with the 
class, so that a familiarity with the point 
of view may be created, and ask for the 
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Skktching Exercises 

Drawings on squared paper intended to give practice in the estimation of a ratio. 
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names of all streets indicated. It is a good show any change in the width of the road? 
system to use two boards during this lesson; Look at a postcard showing a building, 
one sliould be in a horizontal position, while Tliis is a view of the south side of the Town 
the other is placed in the usual position for Hall. Can you tell from the view what is to 
the class. the north of the Town Hall? (No.) Now 

Let the children draw a line on the maps look at your map. Is there any building to 
to show the north-south bearing. Let them the north of the Town Hall? (Yes.) What 
use the compass cards to find out the direc- building is it? 
tion from one place to another. This can be 

done by laying the card, properly set, on Teaching hints. — In this lesson we begin 
the point of the plan from wliich direction the making of plans of regions. Previously 
is being found. Obtain a few picture post- we could envisage the objects which were 
cards of the district. Continue the contrast being drawn, making direct comparisons 
of pictures and mai)s which was begun in a between object and plan. Now, however, 
previous lesson. Notice the width of the we proceed to the stage where we must 
road. What appears to happen on the represent what we know is there, rather than 
picture? (The road is narrower in the what we see. The children can point to the 
distance.) Examine the map. Docs this landmark.^ around tiie school. These are our 
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key positions, but we must know how to 
reach them Here the importance of our 
ideas of direction uill be realised, and we 
shall require to know more than distance 
and route when A^e arc makmg our plan 
lo that the barracks is one mile from 
here on the Henley Road contnbutes little to 
the progress of the work unless we have plotted 
this route, but to be told that this building 
IS one mile west of the school is a material 
aid to making our plan 1 hesc are our primary 
attempts to trace on our plans the wav fiom 
‘ here” to "not here ” In doing this we use 
for our aid the facts which have betn 
collected in the earlier lessons on direction, 
c'liid wc prepare foi the definite lesson® on 
loutcs 

I he use of the compass card is mtended 
to gi\e scope for exercises m finding direction 
on the pJ m Once the drawing hi< been 
oncntitecl lln north south hue charlydi awn, 
it wiU not be a cUflicuIt matter to set the 
cornpiss cinl iiid nael directions Viry the 
node Sucl wi rk will lead to clearti thought 
m imp nadiiig ind Ik Ip the children to 
nndt island <liitetion from another s point 
of \K\y Ask eiucstiuns such as, * Point to 
the North Sea and say in which direction 
\()u aic jointing 

Make uso of the class mehcator again 
^ulistitute foi the <*ims already used, otliers 
which bear the mmes of local landmarks 

Aerial \iews should be obtained of the 
dutrict if jwissible, as these help consider 
ably in the te idling of di awing plans at 
this stage Subject such views to close 
inspection Contrast them with oidmary 
views Try to show what eiiffcrence would 
have been made if the photographer had 
been higher 01 lower whcti he took the 
\iews (fhe childiai will be interested m 
the Class Picture, No 41 — 4 « English ViUagc 
in Early Norman Tunes ) 

A useful exercise —Place your compass 
caids in position on the school in the plan. 
Set them by the north-south line that you 
have drawn (See diagram) Read off the 
directions of the market, the factory the 


baiTicks, tlu church and the station (The 
market IS north of the school, the bai racks 
IS east of the school, etc ) 


8. OUR ROUTES 

P\RT T. 

Aim. -To show the eonnictioii between 
the homo town ind other i)laets, ind to 
find out how we cm le uh the woiUl b(\()nd 
our bound II \ 

I Our Ro\T)S 

Method, (ei) Outdoor uork If possible 
take the chihben along a mim loid Diaw 
attention to the igrpeists and mike re)Ugh 
copies of important ones lake the ehikhen 
te> tlic ciossroids Notiee the diieclion of the 
mamroaels I-et thi chilclie n name the roads 
(Imose i suitable put ol the re^ad when the 
passing vehicles mav be obscivid Ask 
the childieii to n«)titc the kind ed tnlhc, 
beith \chu ks md fu ight 1 ind m> infonn i- 
tion you can from the traders* vehicles, t g 
the merchant's tridt anel his addicss In 
some districts the children will notice i 
pitpondorance of ecitaiii conini ditics This 
will lead to ejuestious of destination and 
route Iiy to find wh»t tlif returning loiries 
Cdrr> If llieie is a dock luid nolle e the 
trafiic which jiisscs ilong u Notice, too 
the road to the regional ccnfic md the loitl 
to the ncircst poit 

(6) Classroom uork Should it be imjios 
sible to make a delimtc sehool jemrncy foi 
the purpose of road observ it ion, \ suecesstul 
lesson can often be given by aski ig the 
children to tell all they know about the loads 
The aim of the lesson iniy be achieved in 
this way, though the selection of useful 
matenal will need care on the part of the 
teacher 

Draw a large road plan on the blackboard 
Show only the pnneipil roads radiating 
from the town centre Accuracy of scale 
and details of bends may be disregarded, so 
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long as the ])]an is ttue in showing general 
directions. Oihiit the plan and make a 
noith south line. Place the blackboard in 
the ii.sual ]'»osition bciore the class Ask 
the children questions about the plan, e.g. 
Along which load would you travel if you 
wantfd to reach Accrington? In wliidi 
direction would you trav«*l? Ask a child to 
point to a ceitain niad on the jiLin. Ask if 
anyone has seen a signpost or a milestone 
in lliat r(»ad Make a copy of the sign on 
another blackboaid. J)ri the same witli the 
otlicr impoilant loads, and make suitable 
signs foj the junctions, where thes<* cannot 
be jirepaied from the children's answers. 

Gather all tJie infojmation you can aliout 
the traffic and mei chandise on tlie roads. 
Irain and bus signs also furnish material 
for consideration. 

A useful exercise. — L<*t the children copy 
the skeleton load inaj) Sot them to show 
on their sketch map the information sho^vii 
on the signposts. 

Teaching hints- It is nccossar}' to remind 
ourselves occasionally that the first function 


in the primary school geography is the answer- 
ing of the question, "Where is it?” The 
present series of lessons on routes helps to 
further the work we have alicady done 
towards answering this question, and also 
advances a step by solving another question, 
"How can we get there?” 

We shall find in this scries tliat there is 
plenty of scope lor interesting work out of 
schciol, but theie should be suitable prepaia- 
tion before a journey of observation. In 
eveiy instance where voik has been done 
outside, it is essential th^t a record of the 
journey should be made. If the clxildrcn are 
asked to do work to show what they have* 
learned on one of these toms, let it be a 
sketch map or a diagram rathi^r than a 
wiitten composition. 

Ceitain lessons m the series have been 
arranged in pairs. It is intended tliat classc^s 
which do the outdoor work will at least 
wi>rk the exercist‘s from the otluT section. 
In some districts obsfivational journeys 
can be made along Ihe iivTi and th(' canal, 
and the teacher will have no flifficulty^iii 
dnecting the attention of his clfi^& to salient 
p(*ints in the link betwc cii our town, and w'hat 
is outside oiv town. 
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It is a good plan to obtain photographs 
of places in both directions along our routes. 
Take the opportunity to display these 
illustrations sequentially at intervals, and 
make extensions till, in time, we can leave 
our shores and pass on to a consideration 
of the ships of England and tlie routes they 
follow. 

Make full use of the children’s personal 
knowledge and their piopensity for collecting 
things. Those children who have travelled 
are always willing to tell what they can 
remember of the places they visited and the 
things they saw en route. Some of them 
collect foidgii stanq^s and have a special 
inteirst in the jilace from which the last 
specimen came. Others have relatives abroad, 
and .sometimes they go to the poit from 
which their relatives sail. 

More ariows or signs can be made after 
each of these lessons, and the classroom 
indicator sliouUl be in fu'quent use. Change 
the signs often, or «idd a pendant extension 
to the arms, so th<it additional infoimntion 
may Ik' shown. 


9. OUR ROUTES 

PARf II. 

Aim, -An extension of the previous work 
showing another way in which the home 
town Ls linke<l with pljces outside. 


z. OuK Railways 

Method. — {a) CAassrocm v^ork.— Ask the 
children to direct someone to tlie railway 
station. Discuss the things seen there, 
and ask for the names of the next stations 
in both directions, or, as may be the 
case, in every direction. Find out which 
otlier stations are to the local line, and 
ask for things seen cn a railway journey to 
a certain town. Ask the children to tell the 
positions of any junctions which they have 
passed. Correlate the work with that of the 


previous lesson by referring to the roads 
which lead to the towns mentioned. Build 
up a railway map on the blackboard as the 
lesson proceeds. Notice where the railway 
is single, double, or laid in numerous 
tracks. Let the children give reasons for 
this. (There are more trains at the junction, 
near the city, or at the i)ort, than there are 
at certain other places.) If there is another 
station in the town, build up a second route 
on the same lines as the first. Ask the chil- 
dren questions concerning the passengers, 
e.g. To which i»lacc do most passengers 
travel? At wiiich station w'ould you bc^ok a 

ticke^ for ? In wliich diiection would 

you travel to leach ? I et the children 

copy the sketch map showing the railway 
lines. 

{b) Outdoor work . — lake the children to a 
place wheie they can see a nulway track. 
Chouse, prefciaMy, a site wheic a goods 
de})6t. or an inipoitant junction, can be 
set 11. Ask the childitn to notice the w^agon 
signs and make sure tluy know the local 
wagoiih, \\ hat aic the signs on the “ foicigii*^ 
wagons? (LMIC, W.R , N E.R. 01 S.R.?) 
Ask for names of places fiom wliich 
the.‘^e wagons may have come, and supple- 
ment the answers to sh<iw wliich wagons 
may have come fiom industrial centres. 
Look for special trucks, e.g. timber wagons, 
fish vans, coal wagons, and observe any 
private traders* wagons whicli may indicate 
the de.stination or htune station of the 
veliicles. Ask the children to name the next 
station that the passing train w'ill reach. 
Make them interested in the pLicts beyond 
that point. I'ollow the tiaiii, in imagination, 
to the city, the port, th<‘ collieiy, the seaside, 
or to whiclievci i>lace it is going. 

Exercise. — ^I-et the children fill in the 
railway sketch map w'ith information that 
may have been collcct<‘d during the school 
journey. The facts may be wntten on the 
blackboard, but it will be a good exercise 
for the children to fill in the map with as 
little help as possible. 
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A Railway Junction 

Night time is always the busiest time at 
the rnilwjy junction Jhinng the day the 
wagons have been unh^aded at the goods 
statums; now they must be groupe d tf)gether, 
tiiubc for tlie same destination in om siding, 
so that tliey will be leady for the goods tram 
wiiicli will take them away. All this prepara- 
tifin IS done b^ the small shunting engine 
wbuh moves the trucks into the sidings, 
taking all those for the south waid-bourid 
tram to (»ne line, those for the noithward- 
bound tiain to another line, an<l in this way 
foiming the chains of wagons lliat will be 
attached to the passing gciodb tiams. 

Tlic shunter must know into whuh sidmg 
he muj»t shunt every wagon. This he hiui-^ 
from the w'agon labels, A label may s*how, 
not only tlu* place to which the wagon 
should go, but also the route by which it 
must be stui. 

Ihese tidins of goods wagons which travd 
in the night aie in some lespccts like the 


passenger trains which travel mainly by day. 
There aie the express goods trams, some- 
times diawn by two powerful engines, which 
speed along with their heavy loads from one 
city to another. Tliese trains do not collect 
the wagons fiom the smaller stations, for 
this would delay them, and they must be 
at the city early m tlic morning. There are 
smaller trains which collect the wagons at 
all the stations on the route to the city. 
Ihese are like the stOjjping passenger trams 
which travtl dailvto the city. If a traveller 
wishes to go beyond tlu city he may have 
to change from one tiam to anc»ther, or 
peiliaps from one station to another. In the 
same wav tlie wagon from the local tram 
must join the oth^r train, t)ut this take® 
place at the junction. 

Sometimes, the shunter has problems to 
solve. W.igoii labels become tcaii and 
snatched, niakmtr it dilhcult to u ad de«‘tiiia- 
tions ami r<mU^, ami hi must do Jus best to 
find out w)i(i( the wagons have to be sent. 
Puluips 111' will have to go to tiie olhee at 
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the station wheie the clerk will make 
enquiries, but fiequenlly the contents of 
the wagon will affoicl him some infoinution 
At one junction he will know tliat a load 
of empty barrels is for the clicmical works, 
a truck of sand is intended for the glass 
works, and a wigon load of skins must 
be forwarded to the tannciics at the next 
town 

Wlien morning arrives the wagons are all 
in place in the goods 3ard Iradeis come 
to the station to take awa> tluir goods, or 
the railway lorrifs deliver tlum at Iht shops 
and fd( fonts The woik at the jimctum is 
not so great as the nioniin^ gots on, and 
then the passenger tiains begin to piss 
more ficqutntly a*i the w 01 king people go 
to the city 


10. OUR ROUTES 

PARI III 

Aim lo show diiotlur w i\ m whuli 
muehiiKlist is con\t}(d fiom ])tatc to place 

OcR Canals 

Method. Oiustuii tlic chiMui (»n thf 
smit lints IS thf)st of the pn ft ding losstms 
Alt there an\ d cks 01 whuvts iitai tl < 
school*^ Whit liiid of good'> arc handled 
at the whaivts^ Irom which place have 
they come^ lo which place do thty go^ 
Whit IS the nime of thf canal^ Name any 
towns thiough which it passes Wliit names 
of towns ha\( 30U seen painted on the 
barges > In which direction would you 

tra\el from tht wharf to ^ How are 

the barg(«* loaded and unloadtd^ llow do 
they travel — by steam, horse or caiP 

The children may be able to give suffuKnt 
informat on concemmg the commoditits 
earned for simple ideas of transport economy 
to be noted Contrast the weight of coal 
in a large barge with that m a merchant's 
van. A single horse can draw a van cariying 


a ton of coal, but it can pull a barge canning 
twenty tons 

1 xerctse— Tit the children draw a sketch 
map similar to those which wtie mid( to 
show tht riilw 13 loulcs I et tlicm show the 
wharf, the diicction of places icachtd by 
the canal, the wiy to the duels 


11. OUR ROUTES 

p\Rr IV 

Aim. All ( \tcnsion of tlu pitvKUs wiik 
with sptMil tcftrtriue to iivtr trm port 


4 OVR RlMRa 

Method lit it tlu subject in ilnw st the 
snne w 13 is (. mil ti msjx it Pi med irom 
whit puulv loc il iiid intiiULb Ihc 
dist II L md unknown Ih ji in inuid tint 
wf ut consuluing tlu route l>u lusf of its 
imiH»itiii(( to us, hence lofal a‘‘Somti()ns 
must b( stn ssi d 

Ila\i d pn piled sketch imp m front of 
till chss Begin b3 discussing the iivtr 
111 ll i \ii iinl\ Keep to tlu subject of wh it 
the cliildicn ha\c sicn on llu n\ir If tliero 
is I dock 01 a quay, spend tinu lun 

^jdiiing fiituiLs of mteicst Qucstioii tlu 
cluldnn freely Renumbtr this is thi part 
of the lesson wlun they ^an lontribute mo t 
iiifoimation 1 atir the U icher will h i\c to 
tell what IS S((u along the routes wind 
ladiite fiom the port Place namis in i 
wonderful souicc of help in gtograph3 In 
a dock will be found «oroc that fiscmiU 
us bv tlie Msioiis of distant lands which tJie 
names arouse lot us trace the route <)f 
one of the shij's on its homeward voyage 
Follow ns course on the imp, maik ils 
course on the slate globe in white chalk, 
and slick a label on its poi t of ongm Some- 
day we shall hear somi stones about that 
part of the world. 
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I\ihdps our ri\<r is i^ot dfcp enough for 
large sU jmors to sail on ihen we may 
watch the boatn tint snl past our town 
llust ai< only sniill vcskK but they are 
links in the eliiiu of intern itional trade. 
Irace the iivu above and below oui town 
I iiid ou< how far the little bo its go m one 
direction and where they meet tlie big ships 


m the other Mark what >ou find on the 
map you arc using 

I xerct^e — Draw sk( tch maps as m pr< vious 
lessons and let the children maik on them 
certain given mformaiion such as is ‘^ug•- 
gisftd in the ehigiim of the ri\fr 
Mersey 
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I. CANADA— THE RED INDIANS 

FICTDBE REFERENCE 



The Red Indians in Early Days 


T he Class Picture (No. 75 in the port- 
folio) shows some aspects of Indian 
life at the present day. It is illus- 
trated on p. 449 and described in the Kefei ence 
Book. In the above picture are some men 
making bows and women strctdiing skins to 
dry in the snn. On the left is a papoose in a 
hammock. l‘he hmiies are called wigwams, 
and consist of thive poles lashed together 
with hide and covered with buffalo skins. 
They could be quickly put up and taken 
down when necessary. 


INTBODUenON 

The ‘'Children's Story" in this lesson deals 
with the Red Indians as illustrated by 
Longfellow's poem of Hiawatha. It would 
be ad\isable before beginning this story to 
revise some of the work already dealt with 
in Volume I. If the first year's course has 
been followed the children will know some- 
thing of the Eskimos and the Lumbermen, 
and of the workers on the grasslands and 
fishing grounds of Canada. The story of 
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lilt coTinii^, cl the volute man should be told 
hnnlv ihc w iv ilnady been prcpaicd 
by til* ‘'tor) lit < olunibus on i)ai,c 421 of 
this \ulnnu JJif silunt points ol th( 
hi^toTv of i IT) id I lit here set out fur the 

t( If 1 r is It fcIlDK 

Jlif history of till J i^lish in \nicn< a 
]>cf.iiis Aith iht (\jKdition of John Cabot 
Iht nows (f thf disioMiiis of Columbus 
ciust d at < > f iti ini iit 111 1 uropt and 
niiny expiflition wire sent cut Jhe 
iiu nil lilts I f 1 n t< 1 wislu d to liiM i share 
ill till New Woilil foi tlu\ jIh icl\ tuned 
on trait with <lisl Iidind In 1^07 
tlitv suit I ut John C ibfit fi \ciHtiin 
muchmt who lixtd in liiistol) with fi\e 
sliips to tiiid (lit whit fitdi linds hi (oiild 
Kiii^ fJcni) \ II line 111 iw^id tilt txptdition 
uid ti'infid to Ins 'willbtloMil John 
( abot eiti/tn of \ « nif c to I cwis S( bistnn 
and uitiiis sfinus (f tin sud John, full 
and fu( authoiit\ li i\( and iiowir uj on 
tlu\r own jiopci 10 ts and iliiif^t to 
st< kt out dis o\u ind lindi wli itsf)i\cr 
islt^ loiiiitius ri^iins ir proMiuis of tin 
lieithcn and intidels, wliiih bdore this 
lime haic bttn unknown to all Christiins 

Kcepiiit^ to till niith of the ^pinisli 
wittis ( ibi t n uliul till Amine m toast 
ill till nu^hbouihood of Ntwfouiull ind or 
No\a Seotii fU fimnd few inhabit int«, 
but is tlie soil was Itilile and tlu ilimatc 
ti nipi r lie C abot was ton\ ini ed that he li id 
distovcitd tilt noithcasPrn ])iri of Asn 
He w IS csptdill) stnuk by the immense 
(jUintitiL of fish on tlu Ntwfouidlind 
Hanks, for liis crew Inil only to lower 
baskets mto the water to catch tod On 
his iclurn to In^[lind, Henry VII was 
delighted with his succc'^s, grantefl him a 
pension of £20 a \i 11, and advanced con- 
siderable sums of money for a second 
e\ptdiliou Hut the second expedition was 
a failuic, iiistc ul of tlu co\eted lands of 
C athay and Cipango, Cabot discovered 
rock), or forest clothed roasts, and found 
his wiy blocked by icebergs Slowly he 
realised the bitter truth thit he had not 
discovered Cathay, but some other land 


worthless for purix)scs of trade Although 
man} brave attempts weie made to discoMr 
a North West Passage through the Arctic 
Oil an, I ngland thd not take much shaie 
111 \o}ages of discovery till another fifty 
\ears had passed 

Attempts at colonisation made by Sir 
IIumphreN Gilbert and Walter Raleigh 
proved f uluics A Irtiitli explorer, Jacques 
Caitier, laid the loundation of Montrexl 
I he isl ind on wliicli a gieat part of Moiitrc il 
now stmcls lie tailed Mont Koyal, and he 
named the eountr\ ( imtii from the Iiidim 
Kanatka ( luimplain was, however, the 
grt it piorieti m tie founding of Iremh 
Canada He sittlul hienth colonists in 
Isov i Seutii in i() and the sittlcment 
giadinllv extended up the St I awien < 
\ die \ 

In the memtimr the 1 nglish had settkd 
alon^ the Atlinlic se ibuud and founded 
the toloiiKS ol N(W 1 1 ^ 1 irul and \ir,^nui 
Hudson Jisiovcicd the u untr} aioun 1 the 
bi} now mined iHtr him v\liuf fur Iridmg 
St ilioiis were St I up Iht fui ti itlmt piovtd 
so successful that a ronu tn} wa*» foriiud 
called the Hud on s Hi} Comp in} which 
cxploitd the northern coast of C imda, 
built many more ticidin*^ Iiosts or forls, 
anti became one of the greit inline nus in 
the development of the eountry In ourse 
C)f tune the hrenrh and I nglish settlers 111 
( inada fought for the masteiy of the land 
and the struggle ended in a vie lory for tlu 
I nglish on the PI uns of Abraham in 1750 
where the two leadus, Wolfe and Montcalm, 
both lo&t tlu ir liv cs 

Ihe disc o\ cry of gold in the hraser valley 
in 1858 caused a rush of settlers to the 
west of Canada 

Other than the aborigines, the peoples of 
Canada are mainly of Bntish and trench 
extraction Of the aborigines, Indians and 
Eskmios are still fairly numerous m certain 
parts of the Domimon, but their numbers 
are very small in comparison with those 
of European descent. Canada began the 
nmeteenth century with a population of 
about 260,000, a number which by now 
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has increased to about 12,500,000 About 
56 per cent, of the people are British and 
28 per cent. French. The Indians form 
about I per cent, of the Vrhole population, 
and the Eskimos probably much less, but 
no accurate estimate can be formed Thus 
the bulk of the people are cither of Biitisli 
or French stock in the pioportion of two 
to one. Eighty -five per cent of the people 
can speak English and 30 per cent, can 
speak French About 72 per cent of the 
people live on the eastern side of Canada 
(Quebec, Ontario and the Maiitnnc I'lo- 
\mccs), 22 pci cent art found in llie piairie 
provinces (Manitoba, Saskatc ht an and 
Alber 1), and about i) per cent occupy 
British ( olunibia llu vast arca^ of Yukon 
and the ISortli \Ve-*t Icinloiics contain onl> 
about 24,000 ])eople 

Mention his already bun made m Volume 
I of the Inch ms, tmt lonit fuithci cktiil la 
htrt ncccS'.an I he Tndnns cf Canada 
number about i '0,000, md i light >c irly 
me least IS found t(» c \ist I he kIc i that the 
race is d^lng out is not 11 at 1 01 dance with 
statist 1(0 Doubikss befou ihtv wtn 
biough^ into (cmtact with 1 uiopc w civilisi- 
lion, the numbtrs were mii(h Ingei than 
the> aie to-div, but a condition of slaliihtv 
has now been rcaclud Thf Indiins an 
small in number near the Athntic ibon 1, 
but in V iikon and the North West Icni 
toncb they form almost half the total 
population Ihe system of u serves, when bv 
particular areas of land ha\r been set apart 
solely for the use of Indiuis has lone been 
the custom m Caiuda It was dt signed to 
protect them from encroachment, and to 
provide a sanituiiy where they could 
develop unmolested By such treatment 
they now not only tend to increase m 
numbers, but they are steadily enlarging 
the area of land they cultiv ite, and mcreas 
ing the size of their flocks and herds 

In the Hudson Bay region the Indians 
hunt and trap over most of the wooded areas. 
Many are livmg in reserves, but they are 
also found m scattered bands on all the 
prmcipal rivers and lakes 


Ihe Indians of the Yukon torntorv au of 
a different t>i)e fioin those found on the 
prairies. I hey are nomadic in their habits 
and V cry few of them live regularly in cabins 
01 houses Before the advent of wlutc men 
tluv lived in vvigwonis built of the skins of 
moose or caribou, with the haiiy side out- 
wards, but in modern times they use the 
ordinal y canvas tent Ihey are very 
ingenious in providing themselves with the 
things needed 111 dailv hfc, and live mainly 
on the gcunc, lish and bcnics of their 
lot alit> 

Ihc Indians of the Noith-Wcst Icrn- 
toriis coniine the 11 sc ttlenieuts to the 
inland wooded legion and praelie^'lly to the 
Mackenzie basin 

In the large icsci vatioiis assigned to the 
BliekfcLt tube of Indian^ in southern 
Albeita, Red Indian liie nn\ still be seen 
111 some of Its ctngmal si)kndoiu On 
(crenionial occ isions the Induns wear their 
didmrlive costumes of fur leathers and 
In ids as of old Ihc Jilaikfoot wigwam 
IS I coiiifoi table hemic which can be ciecttd 
or takin down with lemaikible ease. The 
buifalo hide* wdls covciing imie pefle sup- 
])orts need no guy lopes to rupport them, 
the strong poles, lashed te^gethcr at the 
top, form the skeleton of a com over which 
the skills art stretched When taken clown 
the skins are packed on the jane poles 
and diawn by a lioise to the new camping 
ground Until the coming of the Wlutc Rare 
the wheeled \ chicle was unknown in \menca 

Ihe bdhsh speaking Indians arc found in 
Biitidi Columbia, duel there they are engaged 
m fishing, hunting, the lumber and eannmg 
industries, they also act as guides to 
tounsts. 

klany of the Intiian peojile possess a high 
order of intelligence and rcadil} assimilate 
the nonnal C an idi m way of hfc Europeans 
have to thank the Rod Indians for moceasms, 
snowshoes, toboggans and hammocks, for 
tobacco and potatoes. 

(Biographies of Cabot, Hudson, Raleigh, 
Drake, Smith and Wolfe will he found m 
Volume VI ) 
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CHILDREN'S STORY 

Hiawatha.-- -Here is the story of a noble 
Anicrican Indian chief who lived before 
white men had settled in many parts of 
Canada, In tliosc days the Red Indians 
lived mainly by hunting and fishing. The 
different tribes were constantly fighting 
each other. One day all the Indian tribes 
saw a w’onderful blue smoke rising from the 
high red rocks Jiear a lake in Canada, The 
smoke spread outwards into a snow-white 
cloud, wliich rose to the top of heaven and 
rolled all around, Waving likc^ a liand that 
beckons.” 

“The Great Spirit is smoking liis pipe 
of peace/’ said the Indian proplicts to their 
tribes. “He calls you to his council. Up 
and go!” 

The warriors of all the tribes journeyed 
to the red rocks, some in their canoes down 
tlic rivers, others on foot over tlie plains or 
prairies, and they met on a meadow ]>y the 
great lake. Very fierce the}'' looked - - 

“ With their wca})ons and their w^ar-goar. 
Painted like the leaves of autumn, 
Painted hke the sky of morning. 

Wildly glaring at eacli other.” 

Then the Great Spirit counselled the 
Indians to give up lighting and to live as 
brothers,--- 

“ ‘ I have given you streams to fish in, 

I have given you bear and bison, 

I have given yoti roe and reindeer; 

Why then w'ill you hunt each other? 

Tlie Spirit W'ent on to say that he would 
send them a Prophet who would guide and 
teach them, and if they did not Usten to his 
teaching, the Indian tribes would perish. 
Jo show that they heeded his warning, the 
warriors buried their tomahawks in the 
ground, washed the war paint from their 
faces, and took out their peace pipes, which 
were made of red rock with stems of reeds 
and decorated with feathers. In the pipes 


they smoked strips of willow bark. Finally 
the white cloud vanished, and all the 
warriors w^ent home. 

Close to the shore of the great lake stood 
a wigwam, or tent of deerskin, where lived 
a mysterious Indian w'oman with her 
beautiful daughter Wenonah. In course of 
time Wenonah had a little son, and soon 
afterwards she died. Her baby boy was left 
to his grandmother Nokomis to bring up. 
She called him Hiawatha, the Teacher, for 
this baby was the Prophet promised to the 
Indians by the Great Spirit. 

Nokomis made Hiawatha a cradle of lime 
tree Iwanches, bound together with reindeer 
sinews and lined with moss and rushes. As 
he grew older slie told him stories of the 
stars, and taught him the song of the fire- 
fly - 

“ * Wah-wah-tavsee, little fire-fly. 

Little, flitting, white-fire imsect, 

Jalth^, dancing, white-fire creature, 
J.ight me with your little candle, 
l£rc upon my bed I lay me, 

Ere in sleep 1 close my eyelids!’” 

Hiawatha loved to sit at the tent door and 
listen to all the suiuids around him. He 
heard the la[)ping of the Big-Sea-Water 
and the whispering of the pine trees in the 
dark forest behind the wigw'ain. He w'as 
rdways asking questions of Nokomis. One 
day he saw^ a rainbow. 

“What is that, Nokomis?” he whispered; 
and the good Nokomis answered— 

“ ' ’Tis the heaven of flowers you see there; 
All the wild flowers of the forest. 

All the lilies of the prairie, 

Wlien on earth they fade and perish, 
Blossom in that heaven above us/ ” 

Gradually Hiawatha came to understand 
the languages of birds and animals, and 
talked with them when he met them. He 
found out the birds' secrets in building nests, 
and he knew how the beavers made theii 
lodges. When still a boy, he was given a 
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bow made from a branch of ash tree and 
fitted with a deerskin cord, llie arrows 
were of oak, tipped with flint and winged 
with feathers. Hiawatha w^as very proud 
of his bow'. He went all alone into the 
forest W'ith it, not heeding the biids, rabbits 
and S(juirrols width called to him to spare 
them, but with his thoughts fixed on the 
red deer, wIkjsc tracks he was following. 
For a long time he waited motionless in a 
thicket near the river, and W’hen he lose 
on one knee and lifted his bow to aim at 
the but k trotting down the pathway, 
lliawMtha showed himself a j^erfect hunter, 
lor he did not rustle a leaf. His arrow killed 
Itie deei, and he staggered homeward under 
its weight. How proud was Nokomis of her 
grandson ! She mack' Hiawatha a cloak from 
the ileei’s likh^; she incited all the people 
ot the mII ige to feast on tlic fh'sli in li(»n<mr 
of his skill, and pr.dses of Hiawatha were in 
e\(‘i\ body's mouth. 

Wlnm IIi«u\at]ia grew' to manhood, he 
]>rovt(l tu be the finest a 1 hl(‘te among all 
tlie waniois of the OjibwMV tiibe. Ho wsis 
so swift of foot that 

“ Th' lonld shoot an anow fioni liim 
And inn foi\\ar<l witli such fleetne.ss 
J hat Uk' aiT(iW loll Ik hind liini*’* 

So slnaig and ipik k was his arm, that he 
(onld shoot ten anows ujiw’ard in such a 
way tJjat the leiith had loft the bow'»tring 
befoic the first had falUn to earth. Ho 
W'oiu niitlcns and moccasins of deerskin. 

On one of Ins journeys he called at the 
wigwam of an arrowmaker, who belonged 
to the Ddcotah tribe of Indians. The arrow- 
heads w'ere beautifully made of p<lishcd 
stone, and Hiawatha admired them greatly, 
but he admired still more the Arrowmaker ’s 
lovely daughter. She had sparkling eyes 
and a voice as musical as tlic river which 
rippled past theii wigw’ain and tumbled 
over rocks in th- distance. Her father 
called her Laugliing Water- -Minnehaha. 

When Hiawatha grew to manhood he 
built himself a wigwam in the forest, and 
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lived there alone for seven da3S and nights 
of praj'er and fasting, to fit himself for his 
work of improving the life of his people. 
On the first day he w'amlered in the w’oods, 
watching the rabbits, ])licasanis and pigeons, 
and at evening time ho praved to the Great 
Spirit to show him how his pe«)ple could 
obtain food without lia\ing tu depend on 
hunting. On the second day he roamed 
along by the river and saw' the wild berries 
on wliieli the Indians f(‘d. 

*' Sill eh oni lives should not depend on 
these things," he said, and pra^'ed again 
for help from the Almighty. He s<it by the 
lake on Hu* third dav, aiul watcliei/ the 
perch, tiu' honing aiul the gieat sturgeon 
swimming alumt. 

"Is theie not some food uHier than fish 
for my pt'0])li*?" lie rii(‘d again, and piavcd 
for an answ'er. On the tomtli day he l.iy in 
his wigWMin wtak liom starxalion, and a 
\oimg man ap])can‘(l at the dour The 
stianger was dressed in envii and jtUow 
gaiinenis, and gieoii plumes waved over 
his goldc'ii hair. 

"Hiawatha." he said, "your i>i ay ers have 
been heaid iti heaven. Ihe Master of Life 
has S(*nt nu*, Moiulamin, tlie Iriend of man, 
to show you how to gain what you have 
jira^'ctl foi. You will obt.'iiii It only by hard 
work and a bitter stiuggle. Rise, and 
wre?>tl'' witi; me." 

lliree nights Mondainin came ;md wuestled 
with Hiaw'atha. He told Hiawatha that it he 
held uiit tih the fourth night, he. Hiawatha, 
w'onld win tJie victory. He then left him to 
sleep. In the morning Nokomis came with 
food, fearing that Hiawatha w'ould die of 
•starvation, but he refused it and .sent her 
av/ay W'eejiiig. On that night he lulled 
Mondamin and buried him lightly in the 
earth. Then Hiawatha went home, hi.s 
fasting done. Every day, however, lie 
returned and tended Mondamin's grave. 
At length a small green leaf shot up, and 
before the end of the .summer — 

" Stood the maize in all its beauty. 

With its shining robes about it." 
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*Tt IS MondaiiJin i\u friend of man/' cried 
Ifjav^athi v»\<)nslv In Ihc autumn he 
gathtrcd rijje nu\/o cobs and <ave the 
fust ft is( of Moridunin, ttat-liing hib people 
how to new food, the gift of the 

Gnat Spiiit 

ITiawalJid's iw\t task v,cu to build hiinstlf 
a canoe, lit tut round the liark of a birth 
tree, just abo\t tin iof»ts, then cleft it 
tliiougli from tc^j) tcj bottom, and stri])i)cd 
the bark ulioh fioiii the trunk. With cedar 
boughs he in#ule a fiaincwork, and bound all 
togtthci 'Mth loots from the larch tree. lie 
close tl the s<.)Tns cvith ro'jin from the fir tree*, 
aii<l dc^uiafMl lu-> canoe Mitli hedgehogs' 
cjuilK stuiicd it<l, blue and yellow. lie 
put a giitlh of fjuills louncl tlie canoc's 
waist, a (pull necklace round the bows and 
two ira made of ^jinlls m front. It was 
a iMantiful cancK', and fltiatcd on the water 
“like a ^c]]o\^ leai in Autumn.*' Hiawatha 
saih d slowly down the nver in it, and, with 
the hcl]) of Ills fiieiids, set to woik to clear 
the iivii bed of tangled roots, sandbar^ 
and dra<i ti<e'S When they had finished 
their difficult task the river had become 
fioin its bpiings to its month a safe pathway 
for the Indian people. 

Many otln r nolde deeds were done by 
Hiawatha. He fought and slew the Lvil 
Spirit of the marshland, who sent fevers 
amongst the Indims. lit unJe'iste^od the 
art ol healing, and waiidere'd east and west 
anioii.^ the tribes teaching men how to 
make medicine from herbs and to cure 
discasjs Once he and his canoe were 
sw illtiwed whole by a huge sturgeon, “the 
King ot Fishes," but Hiawatha stiuck at its 
he ait with his lists md killed the sturgeon, 
Ihcn, when birds of prey had torn off part 
of t he llesli, Hiawatha ^et himself free 
again, and Nokomis in«idc a good supjdy 
of oil fioin the sturge on’s bodv 

As he walked in tlie forest, Hiawatha 
was troubled becaiue his people did not 
know' how to make lecords of the brave 
deeds of Lheir waniors, or how to send 
messages except by woid ot mouth. He took 
the pamt out of lus pouch, and painted 


objects on the smooth bark of a birch tree, 
inakmg each object stand for a word or 
a thought. For the Spirit of Evil he painted 
a serpent. 

“ Sun and moon and stars he painted, 

Man and beast, and fish and reptile. 

For the earth he drew a straight line. 

For the sky a bow above it. 

Footi)rints pointing towards a wigwam 
Weie a sign of invitation.** 

Hiawatha showed the paintings to his 
people, and explained their meanings. 'I hen 
he bade them pamt other pictures ol their 
own, and so taught the Indians - 

“ All the ait of Picture-Writing, 

On tlie snM»e)th bark of the biich tree, 

On the white skin of the reindeer. 

On the giavc-posts of the viUage.’* 

At length, Hiawatha told Nokomis that 
he wished to many Minnchaln who Intd^ 
in the lands of the l^acolalis 

“Yon arc foedish/* said Nokomis. “You 
should vved a giil of your own tribe. Ihe 
0]ibw'dys are cUen at war with the Daco- 
tahs *’ 

“II I marry Minnehaha, the two tribes 
will be united, and so the wars may cease," 
said Hiawatha. 

He set off on liis journey, and when lie 
heard the sound of the waterfall close to 
Minnehaha's> home, he killed a great roebuck 
in the forest and threw it over his shoulder. 
Ihen he went to the door of the Anow- 
maker’s wigwam. The old man bade liim 
enter, and Iliawatha, going in, laid the deer 
at the feet of Laughing Water. Hiawatha 
looked tall and handsome. He had a plume 
of eagle feathers on his head. He wore a 
deerskin shirt, inwrought with beads 
wampum and edged with ermine. His 
leggings also were of deerskin fringed with 
hedgehog quills, and his moccasins were 
thickly embroidered with beads. He looked 
round the wigwam, which was high and 
airy, “Made of deerskin dressed and 
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whilcm fl", xiul tlic i<If j of Mu wic;v^j.m 
w(ic pdiiiUcl with ]iictiULa of the gods of 
tli( Dacotjlis Mmiulid x s it on the gioiind, 
plutiiig i lull of luslu-,, but she liid 
h<r woxk asidi , inuipircd a wckf»nu to 
llnwatha and htMud liim food ind chink 
Tfid>^atha talked to tin Airowiinkcr of Ins 
pl( xsant home aimm^ 1h< Ojibwa^s, an I 
i^kcd foi the hand of his fur diught-cr 
lh< Airowmakd .ins^iind 

"'■\cs if Muincljaln wish s, 

1 (t \ our 111 ut sjK d Aliniuhiiii' ’ 

MmiKliiJid. l)v( 1 lJuv ithi, and so IJuj 
M^ent ba^ k t<vctliii to Nokoniis J he^e w is 
a gi xnd wtddine followed b> a U ist All 
<h( guests « aiiK rolwd in co-^ih fiii> with 
belts of w Linpiiin, nirklues of beads, and 
plumes on their lie ids lh(^ feasted on 
stuigioii, ] ik< , pcniniK in mu/e e ikes and 
wild net, Ilatimh ot deei and hump of 
bison** Afleiwirds tlie wnii rs smoked 
then pe iir l>ipts filled vilh lobiceo and 
willow bilk while one of the giie sts danced 
a state I\ measure iniong the pine liets, 
giaduiUv men mg nioie md more swiftly 
till he spun round lu circles and whirled the 
Ie^a\es and dust with him A sieond guest 
made sweet music eiii his Jlule and sang 
lene son^s wliilc a thud tohl wenidcilul 
tales of aehejitnre At leiitrtJi the weelehng 
fea‘-t (Deled mil llie guests departed 

This was the begmiiiiu of many hi])p\ 
feir the liieiiin tubes Hiawithis 
wise lounsels In ought to the J iiid pe ut and 
plentv W ir dubs weie biiiuel Ilunteis 
went safely into the fonst in ^eaidi of den 
anel bea\or, oi fished on the rners in their 
birch cmocs Ihe Indi m wemien nude 
sugar fiom the maple tree, dressed the >kins 
of the* animds and (ultl^ iteel the maize 
fields Ihcre were happy scenes it autumn 
time when the \oung me*! and maidens 
gathered at the niaize harvest and sat in 
a great ciicle unelc'r the junc trees husking 
the grams from the cobs Whenever a 
maiden found a blood-red cob m the heap, 
the otheis shouted, ‘*You are luck\* You 


shall liave a handsf>me husband’ ^t this 
the old men silting under the pine trees 
laughed and grunted One man in the tribe 
was on idle fellow, and when Hiiwatlia was 
away woiking among the other lubes this 
mischief maker persuaded the >oung men 
of the Ojibwa\s to gamble with him, bv 
sinking coloured dice in a wooden bowl 
and throwing them on the giound So he 
won all their treasures- belts of wampum, 
ermine robes, pipes and pouches —and 
turitel the goods awa\ tr his lodge llicii 
he biokc into lliiwallia*s empty wigwim 
md tiiuied eve r\ thing ujiside down On 
his letuin, Hiawatha found all the villagi 
IP rmifusion Fft was 1eiribl37 insiiUed and 
.tu IV btcxu e r>f the garni >]i,n Jhc evil 
doer hid lied, but ifiiwilhi hunted him 
down anel slew linn 

lime Went on an 1 one iiul (hen mother 
of iliiwathas ineiuK die 1 su that s m v\ 
cnteied his he nt Hun ftei all the m m 
ot happiness *1 1 niw hiid wntei s» i in, 
loiter ihai iny Hm Indivei Inown 
tluir food sujyphts v\«u i idu illv i Ut n 
md the Ojibwi^s v\ej( futei with stuei 
tion llic snow fell <h ei » r ai I eve.r detpe r, 
until the lull te IS eemld SLiieeh foiec i 
vv IV out of then wij^w mis 1 loiii tlu forest 
all tie buds and lieasls luel vamdied. Iht 
e )lel md Jjuiiger vveikened Miime li ilia, and 
she fell ill with fever linw itha strode 
tJiioiigh the foiest on his showsIkk , \ainly 
Stale lung foi food, and vvluu lu returned 
home einptvhmdel, his wife w is dead 
Tor e ven d i\s and nights he s it like i stone 
figure on the loot of liei bed, hi^ f le e hidden 
111 Ills li Hills I hen tlie winiori buiietl 
Minnehilii ami Ihiwatha had to fuc life 
again without her 

“*larewell, O m\ I mglimg Water*,'* 
ho s ud 

‘ * sofin 1113 task will br cornpleteel, 

^oon youi footsteps I '•lull follow 
To the Land of the Hereafter’*" 

The spiing eame at last Great flocks of 
wild swans anel geese flew overhead to tlie 
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northward; the robins and bluebirds piped; 
the pigeons coot*d in the pine trees. A 
traveller came tu the village. Among other 
marvels he told the Indians that he had 
seen a water bigger than their liig-Sca- 
Water, and too bitter to drink. Over this 
water sailed a canoe with wings, and fiom 
its mouth came tlniiuler and lightning. In 
it were a hundred waniois with their faces 
painted white, and hair on tlieir chins. 

"Kaw!" laughed the people. '‘Wiat lies 
you t(dl us! We don't believe you!" 

Hiawatha, liowever, did not laugh. 

“ It is true," he said " I saw it in a \ision. 
The Great Spirit has suit tlicm hither. Let 
us w'flcome the strangers as our biotlieis. 
TJieir towns will snioki in the valleys and 
tludr axes will ling in the w'oodlands. My 
pco])lc, if you forget niy counsels, and war 
with each other, 3^011 w’ill be swept away to 
the westward, like the flying .ml nnm loaves." 

Soon afteiwaids a strange r.inoc appe.ued 
on the shining lake, ainl a l\defau‘ chief in 
bl.K k roues stepped on lot he slun fr >llowcd by 
guides and coinjjanirMis. Hi.iwmIIki stood wnth 
his hands ixteiuh d aloft, in sign ol welcome. 

"All our tow'n in peace awaits von," he 
said The BLick-Rohe chief held up a cross 
and blessed Hiaw.ith.i and Ins people. Then 
they went to Hiawatha's wagwam jind 
feasted, and the (hief men of tie village 
b.ule the strangers welroiie*. 'J he Black- 
Ki)be (liief, in h.altmg w^ordi, jnea'lied of 
Jes»n:, Chii-»t. The Indians listciu'd gravely, 
thanked him, and departi f I to think over 
what they had hc.ird and s**efi. 

In the evening Hiawatlia soltl3' bade 
farewell to old Nokomis. He went into the 
village and said good bye to all the warriors 
and young men, advising them to protect 
the strangers and listen to tlu'ir words of 
wisdom. Then he launched liis birch canoe 
on the Big-Sea-Watcr and sailed away 
wcstw'ard -"do the Land of the Hereafter." 

TEACHINO HINTS 

1. Lake Superior (BigdSea-Water).— The 
southern shore of Lake Superior, in the 


region betw'een the Pictured l^ocks and the 
Grand Sable, was the land of the Ojibw'a^s. 
The Phturt'd i^ocks are .sandstone blulfs, 
extending along tlie shoie of Lake Siipeiior 
for about live miles, and rising, in most 
places, vertically from the wMter, without 
any beach at Ihe base, to a height \a131ng 
fiom fitl3' to two hundred feel. Thev aie 
objects of di ead and grandeur, and Jja\e 
been very ciiiiouslv excavaU*! by the 
action of the lake. I-arge portions ol their 
sill face have been colourctl by buuls c>t 
brilliant hues, and fiom this f ueuinstaiKe 
ihvy derive tlwir name, flic (hand Sabh' 
is a long leach of co.ist resembling a \.ist 
.sand bank, more Ilian 350 het high, without 
a trace of vegi'tat ion. 

2 . Minnehaha.- -dliis is a waterfall on a 
stteam miming into the MissUsippi, 1h tween 
Fort Snclhng and the halls of St. Anthony. 

3. Calumet. 'I hi; h another name lor 
the peace pijie, made of led lOik with a rei*d 
ior stem and fimgid with cagle’o (iuilh. 
lliey were used at liibal iomi»iIs ainl 
when treaties with the while colonists were 
made. 

4. Wampum.— Wdini>um consists of beads 
made from shells and strung for oriiaim»nt, 
currency and tiibal re<'Oids. They became 
the ic'cugnised medium of evdiange with 
the early white settlers. 

6. Pemmican.- 'Ibis is a lacpaiation of 
lood with hail meat denuded f)f all fat, 
dried in the .>un and W’ind, and pounded 
inwO a paste. When dry it will keej) gocul 
indehnitel^^ 

6. Bluebird. -The bluebiiJ is a coiiimuu 
bird of North America, allicil to the thrush. 
Sky-blue in colour, with cliestnul throat 
and breast, it is a little larger tlian a lobiri, 
and is very tame, building its nest in gardens. 

7. Ihdiaii Dances.- Symbolic dancing was 
mucli practised by the Indians. Tlic Siouan 
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buifalo dance, thu Jioquuiaii corn dance 
and the sun dance of the ])ltiins were magico- 
religif)us. The Hopi snake dam e wah a ram- 
making rite. 

8. Art ^ lessons.— // lawaiha lends itself 
effectively to the art lessons. The picture 
ot the child at the door of the w'lgwam, with 
the forest of pines behind and the lake at 
his feet, might be drawn with pastels or 
paints; the young Indian in his canoe on 
the liver, and the great winter, also lend 
tliemsclves to artistic treat meiit. Let the 
pupils try some jnctuie-writing of their 
own, folding th(*ir drawng paper into halves 
or quarlcis, and sketching or painting 
jiu lures with meanings to them, as Hiawatha 
tJiiight the Indians to do. (Ihere is a lesson 
on primitive writing, including that of the 
ludjans, m Volume 1., page 7J, ami on tlu 
s<iiue page an lUii^tiation of an Iiulian 
inscription diawii on Imdi baik. 

9* Memory work. - (a) John C<ibot ciosscd 
the Atlantic Ocean and discoveiod Canada 
and Newfoundland. (6) The Red Indians 
buried the hatchet as a sign of iicacc. 
(c) Wliito men learned from tlie Indians 


how to .smoke, (i) Nokomis lived in a wig- 
wam made of d(»erskin. (e) The Indians 
hunted red deer in the forest and bison 
on the prairie, {f) Belts of wampum were 
ticasiired by the Indians, (g) Hiawatha 
taught them how to glow maize for food. 
{h) The name Hiawatha means Teacher or 
VropheL 

10. Exercises.' (a) Describe a Red Indian. 
{h) What articles first made by the Indians 
are used by white people to-day? (r) How 
did the braves prepare for I nttle? [d) Describe 
the cradle in which Hiawatha dc'pl . (e) What 
did Nokomis tell Hiawatha about the rain- 
bow ? [f) How do we know that Hiawatha 
was a good hunter? {{;) What work did 
Minnehaha's father do? (//) Wliat prayer 
did Hiawatha ask of the Master of Life? 
(i) By what name did the Indians call the 
maize ])laiit? (;) Dt^sciibe the building of 
Hiawatha's canoe, {k) Wlnl did Hiawatha 
do to the river? (/) What other good deeds 
were clone by IliawatJia^ {nt) What was tlie 
name* ol Hiawatha s tribe? (ti) 'IcU tl!e 
story of the wedding fi'asL (o) What hap- 
pened during the teiiible winter? [p) How 
did Hiaw^atha n^ceive the first white men? 
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II. A TRIP ACROSS CANADA 


PICTURE REFERENCE 



\l y i Ufttiy oj (.anaUuin \aii i KaUuftys, 

MoUNI IvOBbON D L 


'^111 ( 1 iss Tk tir( (No 76 in thf poit 
I f lio) show , J oh()^f, iiiinw, 111 ( an icU 
sfc pig( jio lli( ])Ktim isfkscnlKcl 
in irif K< fire ncc Hook 

M )ui)t kob'^oTi, illu-.tr ilui nboxc is the 
huhfst p( \k 111 tie htithl of liiid between 
Biilisli (olumbii and Albeita (12 (>72 ft) 


nmtoDnenoN 

Suriace. -Ihc Dominion of Canada com- 
piiscs tlie northern half of the continent of 
North America, and is as laigc as Europe, 
or thirty times the si/c of tlie British Isles 


It IS bounded ]>\ Hm \rctic OciTn on tlie 
north ind b\ the United Stitts on the 
south From the latter it n separated bv 
an artificial boundaiv line, so that tiade 
between the two (ountnts can readily be 
earned on Ihe ports on the cast coast 
are well situated for trading with the ports 
of the Ihxitcd Statis and the British Isles, 
and those on tlie west coast aie equally 
well situated for trading with Japan, 
Australia and the United States 
llus vast country is a region of lofty 
mountains high plateaux, plains of varying 
altitude, marshes and swramps, numeious 
lakes, large and small, and is also pre- 
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emmentlv a land of rivers It n^ay be 
divided into five ph>bical pro\inccs Vcadia 
Laurtntian 1 o\\ lands (.ani^^iianSh dd (neat 
Plains and Mountain Kegion 

Acadia is tho Appalachian region It 
compiiscs the time iniritimt pioMnccM and 
the soutIi-( ast of One bi e It 1 1 hillv counti v, 
but agiicultuie is ciiiud (u along the 
coists, in the incr v ilk vs md bdwcdi 
iidges I he famous Annapolis \ilk\ m 
Nova Scotia is wdl known fi r it^ ipple 
oichards It luodmts two nullKii biiids 
of apples each \t ir, a luge number of 
which arc LvpoiUd to the United Kin^^dom 

Ihe Lannntiin I oil lands extend olciig 
the \ illey ef the St lavvieiice fo*" 6 >0 
milts fiom Quebec to Iske Huron, and ire 
bounded on tho north b\ the Caindii i 
Sliiekl Iht> are Ititik j>l)m ind 1 \tJ 
tibleliiuK « n \^lnd^ sLird firm nul 
(^rehaiJs J he ugun run the shore of 
1 vkc O itaiio u III mi))ilaiil ire i foi fiuit 
pioduetiori At tic v extern edge of the 
^alUv is ilu \.ugaiJ t eiipniLit 

Ihe ( anadian ^nield encloses lIucKon 
like a t,nat U Hit suilau i-» \ii\ 
urtgiilir Lul, bruidlj spealmg, it has the 
conforniition of <t huge phiii, dcpre^vl 
tow aid 3 the centre and the north, uid 
cle\ated along tne southern ind ea ^eiii 
borders Ihe higrwst portion is in the iioaIIj- 
east where*, with an altitule of 6,000 It 
it piesents a steep ^aee to the a a A veiv 
large number of lakes, gieat and small, 
occui, and the suiface of tiu tounliy is 
erossed by many short wmdint^ «'treiin 
Bogs, called muskeg , occui luic and thtu 
one of whicli, m particular, give conMdtra^ile 
trouble to the builders of the Cinadian 
Pauhe Railway Hit soil of the Shield is of 
very small depth, and, as a result, agnrul- 
ture lb not a profitable occupation 

The Great Plains lie between the Canadian 
Shield and the western mountains, and 
stretch from the United States boundary 


to the Arctic shore The southern plains 
ha\e three piaiiie sltps using one abo\e 
the othei from cist to wt«t In th^ iK»ithein 
legion the two wcNtciii IcxHs bcronic 
mtigcd into one Flic greit plains possess 
a <-oil of unsurpissed ftrtilitv and, in the 
south, igiieulturc is the outst Hiding oicupi 
tion of the people lo the noitli of the 
laiming and laiichiiig eouritry lies the 
foicst, Uid ilong the Aietie shon are the 
Buifii L<iTids rnormous supjilic:* of coal 
hue btin iKaUd in Alberta, wlieie lutuial 
g lx 111*- also been tappid and i il js idit uiu 1 
*11 the \jlk\s of the Peace imi Mickui ic 
II\cIS 

I In Moitniai i Rt^wn on 1 1 *- of i rnimbir 
of pirilUl range with dup \ ill \ bctwci i 
111* ra t(in ind lughest ima is called 
lie RocIks tlu \\i stMii 1 iiig( !•-( riled lilt 
loixt hinge It mils dost down to tlw 
Cecil) sh tis ind its tliowned \all( \ 'i foim 
iirp lit 1 1 in tlu c» st like the herds of 
"Nciwu rnlS(>thntl Somt j 01 tiojis of ll t si 
111 runt lit sd j bt lu itlithc e i indreappt u is 
i 1 nd \ iiicouvu Isliud Oueen Uiirlott 
Isliiuls rdwccti tlu Koekies and the » oisf 
Kange lies a vast pliteau sv-,tcm which m 
puts bit iks into me mtiiii*- 11 c iivcrs of 
the itgion How inimlv m de tp ’ alleys calUd 
c in^rii 

Rivers and lakes. ( uiaduspn cmmint^y 
a Ixiid ot n\cis In tlu old di\s the Indiiiis 
t iukl ^ axel f/tmi oiu ind of the (ountry to 
the other In c inoc hiMiig only to eari} 
tlu bo it foi slioit distances from one stream 
it> another Ihe outstuKhr»g iivm aie tlu 
^1 J iwicnct Sisl'atduw ill Nelson, Mac- 
ke n/u end 1 1 xscr C an lel i Ins e 1 hty rivers 
loiiget than tlie lliaiius, and numerous 
lakes winch teem with hsh Alany like 
aids such as the Miiskoka Ukes of the 
Canadian Shield have become important 
holiday resort' I he laigest Jaki s of C anada 
are the (xreat LaVes of the St Lawrence 
valley — Supenor, Huron, Michigm Lrie and 
Ontano, which contain half the fresh water 
of the gkibc — and I ake \\ innipe g m Manitoba 
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1 he St. Lawrence is a great water highway 
for thfi clicap and rapid sfiipment of grain 
from the prairie provinces. Canais have 
been constructed which allow vessels to 
])roc(cd from the Atlantic Ocean to the 
intej'ior as far as Port Arthur and Fort 
William on Lake SajK-rior, halfway across 
the continent, dhe St. Lawrence is over 
2 ,uoo miles long; Lake Superior is as large 


their currents carry logs down stream from 
the forest to the mills. The mouth of the 
St. LawTcnce is frozen for a part of the 
year. 

The Saskatchewan flows through Lake 
Winnipeg and is then continued as the 
Nelson into Hudson Bay. 

The Mackenzie flows in a north-westerly 
direction into the Arctic Ocean, draining 



The Dominion of Canada 


Nnte the twi> mam sy^Uins of rnilwavs-the C.inaiiian I’arjfH' Railvi'ay and the 
Canadian National Railway.. 


as Ireland, and Lake Erie larger than Wales. 
Lake Micliigan is wholly within the United 
Slates, the artificial boundary line passing 
through the middle of the other lakes. 
The Niagara Falls arc situated between 
Lakes Eric and Ontario. Many falls in the 
river and its tributaries supply electric 
pow'er for paper, pulp and saw mills, and 


the Lakes of Great Slave, Great Bear and 
Athabasca. WTien the coimtr^' around is 
frozen the river ov(!rflows and floods the 
land, forming an enormous frozen marsh. 

The Pacific rivers, in comparison with 
those of the rest of Canada, are compara- 
tively short, but they are really long and 
very useful. They flow through a difficult 
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mountain country where routes arc hard 
to construct The development of Nt w 
Westminster and Vancou\cr at the mouth 
of the Fiascr, and Punce Rupcit at the 
mouth of the Skeena indicates not onl^ 
the value of those nveis for commt icc, 
but also the use nf tl oir \allc>s for the 
constrmtion of i iilwavs Many Cinidun 
railways follow nvtr couists cspeciall\ in 
the mountain distruts of the Ri\(rs 

do the pr(linunir\ i^ork of cuttiDuT <hi 
gradient 

Water power. — \s mm\ puts of (anuli 
ha\e a (oiisuhi ihic ilixation abovt sc i 
K\(l it is iiuMtibU tint tlu iivds sh uld 
gem 1 ill ibnndint \\\Ui ]Kmtr on tluii 
(ouise to tlu sea M utoAtr since ni iii\ if 
the iixtis possess fills \\Iuic they descend 
abruptly fi< m hi/hei to lower levch w etc r 
power bccoiius one < f tlu iiijpoil »nt nitiii il 
res UTtf of (undi It*- vlt\cloi iiu nt in 
recent \e us hu <<ntiilmtfd in a m ikcel 
depict 1 < iiuieisfd ( in ich ill production. 
1*1 u tl il]\ CM IV lir’c indu^tiii] lentic 
tlU()U( Iiout tlu 1 ) jimnion is nc w served with 
h\elr ) <1(1 tiie tTui"> 111 tht (enlial pio 
Vinces, which vc defuiciit in Coal supplies, 
water jxmer is the ni iiiispnn/:' of mduslual 
jirogus'- 'Nlu tlu foT<st litas of CJiilaiio 
and O ubt< tl ' pulp uid p ipe** nuMs ekp« ii 1 
to a liit^e t'Unt on wilei pov>ti i vci 
suite tJie divs oi the t uh Iiduli -*«ltlci« 
watei power li been in iinpcituit tutor 
ill the iiulustriil hh ef tli Muitinu i*i« 
vineec At one linic nulls were common 
sigJits on the piiiuipil nvtrs tiu flowiii^? 
streams being ii e d for wate i nails Although 
many of the sc me now ibindoiu d and some 
have eiitirtlv disappeared modtrii gtn i il- 
iiig stations have risen m tlair sh id 
harnessing the water powrr hy t luw 
method 

Ihc economic impoitanee of tins white 
coar* IS emphasised when it is pcuntcd out 
that the chief bitammous coal deposits 
of Canada are m the extreme west and east. 
The pulp and paper industry, which recjuires 
an enormous aiiumiit of power, is l(»catcd 
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for the most part m aicas deficient m coal 
The greatest developments in recent 3 ears 
have been 111 tlu west of the Dominion 

Chmate — llu seaitlum ])iits of C inula 
an in the siine lititude as MaistiMes, end 
the nortluin islmds ire liuleKii in the evu 
listing ue-* of (111 \iitu iie^uii huue 
tlieie is a gie it \ 11 it tv of elinnte 

llu eliniite* of (anaeli is in the mnn 
"eontuuntt] tint js sub|til to <mimius 
ot hilt ill siuniTur iiui el e(»ld m vmuIm 
O n tlu Picilie holts where the v\cst winds 
from tile si 1 ol nm i« e j^t* il In the Koekii > 
the niiifill i-N vei\ he iv\ tliumglumt tlu 
}e II llu veiruU nu (U laU tiu tenpirituie 
and the diift fi >111 the w 11m Piedi* current 
k(i])s the (( I nl lie i fid from ue in 
\vi Iter 

lie winds winch h ive bieuehiec! bv tlu ir 
])iss.)ge ii\ei llu inoiint nil iir eilled 
ehnufok wind ind the v null the winter 
•‘HOW ef the [»l nns Ram on the pi luie 
IS ■>( nit) but it fills it the j)i i o 1 of e irly 
snniiiUT Iru 1 ingt of lejii[)eiatu e through 
< ut tl e \e ir Is vti\ gi( \i I >t sill nurs and 
vei) cold winteis Ihum tlu ruli At Win 
nipig tlu 1 iiiwn ])ttweii tnt w irnicst ind 
coldest nu nths is 70* I ^ oiulon it is 

) At V‘et»iii 01 th 1 * die eoad it 
1 < nb >J In nutliem C ui id i as niiifh 
a lOo me hr e)f su )W (ttpnl to i in lies 
e»f run) fill m i \t ir Jl snov f ill of 
AldTinolu I iiiges Iroin 50 to S5 me Iks m 
llie f isldii iTul louih VM sle Hi d stiii ts 
and fn ni 40 to 4> rne he m tlu wist ol tlu 
pruvmet Owing to llu mllui iicf‘ of the 
eliinook v\m(is, Inge dia of soutluin 
\ bcita an usually lure of *-iU w thromriiout 
the vMiiter As 1 *iei( in no mount nus m 
the niiddlt to fuini a biirur igniiit tie 
Aictii winds tl ruble 1 h// nd'- lie me nth 
.iii'-c, ind m tie cmtitl plius the erups 
arc aj)t to ^ulhi fiom ‘•uimiiki lio'-P 

Tovvuids the e »st t>f i 111 id i tlu* iimfdl 
be conus pleiiliful again llu great likes in 
south Ontario tiinpcr the extremes ol 
climate then' On t>ui whole llie summers 
of the province are veiy wnm and the 
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winters cold. The most genial conditions current makes winter severe in Labrador, 

arc found in the lake peninsula. North of and the bitter Arctic winds blow. The 

tlie lakes the winters are very cold and summers are remarkable for long days of 

the summers cool. Tlie cold Labrador sunshine, giving a rapid, though short 
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The Dominion of Canada — Vegetation 

Most of the Canadians live in that part of Canada marked Clearings, 
which averages alx>ut xoo miles wide. 
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growing season. North of the Arctic Circle 
is the land of the midnight summer sun 

The Gulf Stream tempers the climate of 
the Mantime Provinces, and keeps open 
all the >ear round a number of harboms 
extending from Cape Bieton to St John on 
the Bay of Fuiidy The summers on the 
whole are a little waiintr than in southern 
England, and the rainfall is heavy Winter 
temperatures in Canada vary considerably, 
but the weather does not neiessanly get 
steadily colder by definite degrees as one 
travels fartlur north, for muth depends 
upon the altitude flie ]wesfnu or absence 
oi forests, too, his also a git at influtnce 
on virathcr conditions Hit most sevtie 
cold is expenenred on the treeless plains, 
but cxicpticiial degrees of frost last only 
a few days Zero father is to most Cana- 
dians an txhiliraling dt light Ihe sun is 
moil often stui m tlK tir North West in 
wintti time tlim in moie humid climates 
Worker'' olttr disciid colts aud glovfs in 
winter, for tlic sun is warm in «j>ire of the 
snow Iht climate thioughout (. mafia is 
latlKuliiJ} bidfirig and ticalthi 

CHILDREN’S STORY 

A tnp across Canada, Wilson is a 

blight little 1 findoii gul who wnt^s shoit 
stones and givts them to li< r fnciu's to nad 
lilt} are all ^oiiy, Ihciefoie, when she tolls 
them that «lie is ItiMiig 1 riwdand Iki 
mother, who is a widow. Ins dttultd to go 
out to Caiiadi and live w^ith hir biotlirr m 
Vancouver. 

"‘Write to us, Joyce* ' ciy her classmates, 
when she buk tluni good bve 

Jo}ce and her mother sail awav *^rom 
Livei pool ill the 1 pre^s of Bniuin on i Mion\ 
July day, and aftci nearly a week's voyage 
across the Atlantic Ocean they enter tiie 
mouth of a great nvei and steam slowly 
up it Tins is the river St. Lawience, the 
highway into Canai^a Other vessels flying 
strange flags pass by m the opposite direction 
After sev'^ial hours' sailing, there is a stir 
among the passengers and fingers are pointed 


towards the distant spires of a city built 
high up on a rock “Quebec/* is the woid 
Joyce heais, and a thiill luns through her 
at the thought of soon setting foot in the 
New W^oild Slowly the Juki driws mir 
the landing stage, and at hst th<' passeiigcis 
disembark A friend aw iits |t\ce and h^r 
mother, and shows them round the eily 
before they take the tiain itioss Canadi 
Jo}ce knows the story of (icntral Wolfe 
who climbed the heights on wJiich Qutlnc 
stands, and so, by taking the cit\, wiii 
Canada fc*r the Biiti^h I mpire Now she* 
sees with her own eyes the bin, guv loik 
and the statue set up in Qiekc the 
honour of those who died in the fight Ih re, 
too IS one of the lirgest bnehi"' m lUc 
werkl It is th* famous Quebec Budge In 
winch the lailway ciosses the I iwiiiui 

Quibec has mam biciieh MltUi^ living 
in It diid in ineist ot it*- 1 m autdiil old c liunlu s 
the St rv ices aie he M m the a»iic wav is in the 
chuichcs of brance Quebec is ven tiuut 
now," observes their ( arndi in liitnel but 
>ou should sec it it ( hnstnias lime* Ihe 
imr IS fiorcn and ill the sticits uc white 
with snow People trivel about in sleighs 
instc id of motois, iiid ie»ll} crowd go skating 
and te boggamiig “ 

“W^iat fun*'' thinks Jevif, md lier o\ts 
sparkle 

Mrs Willson now notices tint her w deh 
is fist by the Quebec clock'* iiid ciieluhy 
I»uts if right 

“You will have to put it bick four f/r 
five times when }oii travel v\(stw itds tc» 
Vancouver," says licr friend ' Ihc tunc ^t 
Vancouver is four liouis behind Qiirlxe 
be cause the sun uses four liour> lit* r the n 

At kiigth they go to tlic i nlway taliou, 
on which IS p unu d ( P R “ ‘ R ' •»* eii fin 
railway '* siys ]o}ce ‘ What docs C F 
mean, mother'^" 

“Canadian Pacific" i> the au'-wer 

“ Canadian Pacilic Railwa} "repeats jovee 
“Now for our tiip a<ro->s C inada*" 

The tram. — “All aboaid*" shouts the 
conduclci The big cngiiic bell toll^ ind 
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socni the liam is s]) 0 ((lni/? dwav Pa^si nprcrs 
^ho to \\ i1( h Uie vn w sit in tlie '*bsor- 
\iitioii («ii, which his pi IS'* sidc« Ail th^ 
(ouhcs luvf cMnpwj\s lunnmcr ^Liwti the 
naddle with pliffninis .it the ends m) tint 
travtlhis c.in w lik fitmi one pirt oi the 
tram to anotJn r On citlnr snh cd the 
gingwd> dH -jC it fuinp t ich otlu r and 
providing loom loi i< ni ])issfngU'. When 
night fcdls d portci r >in( .d<ing with mil 
trts''^s diul bidch lilts Jit ])iilN out tlu 
•‘Cdis until tluy inttt anti form hc<l> IJt 
also hts down sonu bioid shcht* aboM 
the S( iis Ihtn lie lungs uirtiin* iiouiid 
and soon dfbiwnds tin \\ils)n-> au ttirn 
foitabK d'-letp III tilt nioinirg th \ go 
to the w nhing and di< s looms and 
meals arc served in a coriihat ihlt tliniiiw'- 
rooni 

The Province of Quebec.- T<n<t no her 
mot In I f i| 0 ^ sitting in tin oli'.i i\ aljon < ii 
m»l witchiiij^ tht M)nrili\ spm h\ 

“1 v\ mt to vviitc ill ibout it to mv hnnds 
in i tindon 'vtn s<t " u h»\(t o I 
mustn't n« ‘•s dn\ tliuv ' 

I oi five hoLii 7 tilt V tiivtl }»isl sj)ki<ht! 
fit Ids ft glowing gi nil itid (lehuds ol ios\ 
np])lt«', until tin ^ ip]»Toi<li i city iht 
gientfsl in Caiiid» M ntit il li^n tlu\ 
ai( wt let lilt d ir)i a Itw liours In m unit 
of jo\ee, wlio tikes tluni to srt tlit* go it 
hiibour aiul it-> two sjijtntlid biuUts 
bligs dll lutious llv Ik m tin vissiK 
Tiding at an Ik r, md immense liiLildines 
St irul at the w iti i s < Ige 

ill it tall building i*. lalhel in # It v itoi * 
Jo\re IS told ' It is hlled with win it v\huh 
will be emptkd into caigo ships and e. lined 
away to all parts e i tl c world lln building 
nfxt to it (eintiiii'- luge lie e /mg itoms 
whole beef and mutton .uc stole until 
wanted f<n shipment Moidre il is the 
busiest city in ( ainda, md its site el hum 
with tiailic Although it is a tbous«unl nidts 
from the sea, very large ships can itach 
it by wd}' of the iivtr " 

At ten o'clock that night the}’ reluni to 
the lailway station and Jo}ce sleepily 


kisses her aunt before she chmbs into the 
train 

“Let me see -this is Iuesda\ ' says the 
( iindnn ladv "You will get to Vancouver 
in ilK)ut hvc djv*- time I(\]if(t Scud me 
raws of voui aiiu d won t \oii^ ' 

Ontario. \s Mrs WiKon gets into the 
tiam the be II cHng^ nul the} au oifagun 
Tt i'. too (Ink to see the ( oiintiv side, so they 
goteisleep 111 tluce hours' time )o\eewakes 
wdli a "tut and sih up "Me>tIieT, we've 
«t >j>pe(n ' ^In whisjurs, t' a *nght 

^es it IS e nlv anedhei st ition lie 
elenvn uid go to slee]) agiin s'i\s Mis 
V jlson 

Wlitt uUcf is ii 111(11-^ persists jovee 
Othiw I " 

‘ 011 1 w is taUwlit at school that Otl iwa 
IS the I i|)it il ol I uikl 1 niuimiirs )o\e( 

' 1 wi h X* w IS neit in lit and h* 1 dls 
wleep ijim 

Siitiii »• lii thf < bsf i\ iti m ( u iflti I Tc ik 
f isl Mis W il Ml 11 1 Jf ^ < e f mio nv e i 
iti< a will i ( ini li m k lie w ti \( ih x \\IT ) 
1 d ) on hu w 1} to \n(c liver af»e^ is 
I K »s( d to ink iIm ut hi** Inniehnel te> tlk 
sttan 1 I lie trim i ilinxbn»* now to 

hi.,lk 1 lull fovte le nils th it the iivei 
he e ilehcs Niglit oj ikm md then is n t the 
St I iwuiiei but till Otliwi wliuh tuns 
into the Sf J iwKiice ] ut U ovi Moiitii il 
llie Ottiwaeeme liuii} nis de w ii h m hills 
wliieli tlicv can tliin]\ see in tie dist nice. 

Ovei tlieie lie gnat foie '.ts ' i\s the 
( iTiiehiii ^iiveJhi md when winter 
cennt Jurnb ijicks get biisv tutting down 
the tiees In spimg the rivei Ottaw i is 
(le wehil with J )gs wnieli swiil dowii to the 
sawmills md pipei mills ol the td} of 
Ottaw 1 IIh mill an ill lun b} elec trinity 
nuelf bv fueat wlietK wliali aie turned by 
the iu-.iiing wale i ' 

"I hi\e seen a ])ictuu of some weiiid* iful 
watiifilh in Canada ' sus Jo}(c " llicy 
are called tlie; Tails of Isiagiii Arc they 
ncni hen ^ ' 

"\ou want to go by ship iij) the St, 
lawn nee to set Niagita rtplits the 
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\r i\l I 1 A> N\ N’V Ml Will IT 


N 1 V< \ \ 


/ tft du ell\ 


( Miuliui III !i^(r ;p( \ < lit in(f i 

prcilliki c till (IT il ( Out It ' I i st< mu I 
Cl()SSt<- the 1 l) O liul it ITU ( lul it 1 tlu 
short ii\u \iviri vliuti ]< in Iho ill 
with initlur ciilid lake 1 ru Jlif n\(i 
fills o\(r i hoi sc shfi s,lnpfrl t ck thiit\ 
times IS \u^\i I'* 1 IP in arc! foims the falls 
lliL Nngiri 1 ills ire the most fimou 
waterf ills m the world I 1 k> i c i w uid ihil 
sight riio roar e 1 tl e wiUr is dciffiin^ 
and sjnav is flung up like elouds o* ste un 
You would be ibl( to get a hue \kw of the 
Falls bv goint, on a tnmwav which ero sts 
the mcr on strong Aues Cle\ei men hue 
made the Falls do woik for them The 
water turns great wheels and makes elec- 
tricity to light the stiects and hou'-e' and 
dnve m chines m the citiis near by " 


J lu Mill 1 li \v Tiiiiiini/L t'liou ]i e lu of 
the (hief ini in ( diNtiirl 1 ( in il i ml 
) liud th \u\\ dull mi bin Ilu\ 

]ns’*> /n it Jills lid h ip ot ig Nule* 

ind loppii lie iiiiud m tins distiut when 
lie I cks lu \iiv old nd li nl Jii < uisc 

of tune tlu f n t ipj ( iis ignn md ifbr 

** erd nun li uis <f tindlmg Jovm 
biliolds i w di t \pnn ( 1 wum, like in 

inliml si i It Is I ikf ^upeiioi 111 St 
I iwjciui i>i ses thn iigl Ji\e Un it I ikes 
dtegctliei one if wlieli is in tlu I nit« d 
Stile's (f Aineiu i 1 ikc m peijo'- is the 
lirgest of the live 

‘ It n minds me of the seihoie, eius 
Jo’vce 

There iic till i lifls and snndy beiehes 
and in the distaiue the cn sted v i\t tumbh 
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over each other like ‘'white horses *’ in the 
sea. In the sprine^ and auUimn J-akc Su}H*iior 
IS troubled ]>y storms as d;ni^t*rous as those 
whirh sliii)s niret in mid-orran. All night 
tJie train jomnevs by tlie shore of Lake 
Superior, and at breakfast time on 'I'hunday 
luoiiiing halts at Arthur. Here Jt>yce 

sees many more tall »‘levatf)r, by the watei- 
side. and sb'aiiKus called “Jaki'is** loading 
wheat from them. She has n<jw travelled 
1,200 miles fomi Montreal. 

The Prairie Provinces.- "Ding dong '* tolK 
tin' train bi'Jl, aiitl oneo inoie they ai( o!f. 
Joyce glues her nose to tlie window to see 
the last of Lake Superioi. Soon the cmintiy 
begins to change. The foIC'^ls dwindle and 
ilisappear. 'rhe country' around is bare and 
lorky. Joyce Wtilclies till she is tired, and then 
turns to her ]uctuu* books for a change. All 
day long, w'henevei she lov>ks out, she seems 
to sec the vsamc view over and over again. 
“Some parts of Canada aie veiy h»iKl\,“ 
thinks she. 

In the evening the lailway liruk widens 
out into a network of lines. Many Innght 
trains stand in sidings, or luinber Iw m tlie 
opjiosiu- diiecti(»n. lliiy^ arc caiiying loads 
of giain, cattle and timlHr. 

"We must be coming to a junction," savs 
w'atdiful jo\c<‘, “with all these big yviids 
and sheds about." 

Soon aftcrwanls tliey arrive ar the city 
of \^innipeg. lire ('anadian traveller tells 
them that Wmiiipeg a gieMt market to 
which is Stilt all the pioduce ol the lands 
King around it. 

"ihe coin and cattle of the prairie, and 
the w'ood «iiid furs of ihr* fonst are sent to 
Winni]>eg," he say.s, “and fi om Wiriniiieg they 
gf) by’ tram to IVut Arlluir or Montreal wiieie 
steamers await them. Winnipt'g is called 
the '(iateway' of the Prairie.' i'liere arc big 
mills in the city, whore .some of the grain 
is ground into flour before being sent aw'ay." 

From Winnipeg the train carries them 
onwards for miles through the three prairie 
provinces, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta, w'hicli rise in three giant steps 


towards the west. Joyce is up early on 
Friday morning to look at the prairie, and 
gazee out at a sea of golden grain w'hich 
ripi'les in the bieeze. Motor reapers following 
each otJier in threes are just getting busy 
in the mighty w’heat fields. All along the 
railw’ay track now they arc constantly 
passing eJevati»rs to which the farmers 
bring theii grain. After breakfast they halt 
at Regina, and among the people on the 
jrlolforrn Joyce sjnes a tall man in a scarlet 
and bliK' uiiiforni, and points him out to her 
hlkiw traveller. 

“Oh, he is one of the Royal Canadian 
Monntf'd JNdicenien," he says. “His horse 
is tidlieied iji'ar by, I supjxise. Tlie head- 
quart ei>. are in ^ >ttaw'a. These men arc called 
t lie 'watchdogs of the piairie* Ix^cause they 
keep law and older. No ciiminal ever 
(‘scapes them." 

On they go again and the graiiiliekb set'm 
to be endless, liH‘\ are piussing them for the 
rest ut the day^, hardly a tree is to be se(*n, 
and by bedtime Joy^ee is w^earv of the sight 
of wIi'Mt and oats. The next moinuig sfie 
looks out and s(‘es vet m(»re wheatlnids! 

“ 1 should iliitik that Canada glows eiiough 
wheat to f( od the whole woi Id ! she exclaiin.s. 

AftcT Jiincli, the grainlu Ids gradually 
giv( j>lace to great streiclus of grassland 
dotted with lioises, cattle and sht'ep. 

“We ha^e come to cowboy land," says 
Joyce. 

“] si*c y'ou've been to the cinema," laughs 
llie ('.rjudian tiaveller, " Real cowl)oys don’t 
had such thrilling liv(‘S as trim enwbovs 
do. Still, th('y aie fine hoiscrnen, and it 
is exciting to watch them ‘round up’ their 
animals for •‘Orting. The Duke of W'iiidsor 
w’heii Piince of Wales liad a cattle ranch 
out iierc, seventy miles from Calgary." 

Calgary is the market town for Canadian 
cattle, and it is readied in the early hours 
of Saturday' muming, wdien most of the 
passengers are asleep. 

The Rocky Hountains. — Leaving Calgary 
the train climbs in and out of green liills, 
and presently glimpses are caught of snow- 
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ln7 Ikiw WiviK Vmi»> ANn IiiE Canadian I'acifk Bansi '^prini-s Hoift Banff 


rapped 11 umnUins nnlfs faillict on of gum mouiit.iiiis, thtir r<jl mis fhangmg 

the ti.un 'lops at Builf lourists, who in ilic sunlight, 
li.ivcl afiout the woild to see its licauty 

spols, Slav at Banlf ind go ihiiihing m thr British Colmubia .- -1 h< tiain rhnibs lo 
moiuitaiiis Around Banff is an cnonnoiis the top of tlic Kicking Boise Ba-s (so rilled 
National Paik where no one is allowed to from the figuic of a guat hoi'e which can 
kill wild animals, and some of these have hr seen in the lork on the siih of the moun- 
becomc quite tamr. Blown bears moose, tainl, and then runs down a sleep seven 
mountain sheep, d<ei, elk, goats and hrrds miles of sloping land It is now m the 
of buffalo are found there. A rivei winds province of British Columbia In the \ alleys 
round the town of Banff, and standing on are enormous tites calhd Douglas firs 
the bridge tliat spans it the traveller beholds Waterfalls tumble osei ledges of lork, and 
a wonderful view of the Rockies— 'snow- theie aie vast fields of glnnmtiing ice, 
capped mountains, playful cascades, many- called glaciers Hire the tiain has to wind 
coloured waters, bright green pastures and amongst mountain chains separated by 
health-giving pines." Mountain climbers tablelands and valleys. Where the descent 
dcscovcr lovely lakes sleeping in the heart is very vteep there are .side lines, railed 
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If tu ft i\ 
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s^\lt(llcs which li 1(1 off ft im the 11*1111 hn« 
*incl run uj) tlu iiiouiilun ^kIc \\]icn 
tliric Is clincjti jli< 1(1 tJi( ti im ( ui lx 
switdud ( tl iht mini Inu uul running up 
onf c»f tlusi s 1 (t]) tl kI-s It '•ootj slew down 
rind stoi»s Ihv iiiginc ( liik i gic it snuti- 
light which lights up (Jig Uid \ i\k\ it 
night toi a long w i\ m tioiit Soinc^tmits 
in llic spiing hug locks slide down did 
unei llu til i and the K l( It iiui lii\< t< 
watch it night ind di\ When tie snow fill 
IS \fi\ lu i\\ the ciimn pushes lx h n it 
a gnat snow plough wliuli sends the snow 
fl> mg to tlu feiH cs on both sides ol tin tr it k 
In some distiicts whcio nussts of snow slide 
dowm till inount'iius tho railw ly ti icks 
are covered b\ sheds of timber o\cr whieh 
the white avalanche slides into the goige 
or can^eui below The caiuage windows are 
double — two thick panes of glass sepaiated 
by a spaee- in order to k((p out tlu intense 


colei ot winlir iiitl tlu fiiu piiiiic elu t of 
suniiiu I Iht'v c iiim t be nptttd so the 
tl un 1 sciitilittd III inotlui w 

On lh(\ go still wrstwncb along iiver 
\ ilkV', It itinig down lo tlu (cnst an ^ now 
the ti iin ]>i sc s llinnigh orch ud 1 inth ag 1111 
Jlu lx lutilul fnnls a]>t u ptaclus, 
rh lilts and stiawbiniis giown m the 
dislijt t irofinel 1 ike Ok in ur 111 lave won 
pn/(s it iinnv evhilitions llic railwav 
Tic < k rilting tlu tivii Tiisti be ( oiiics d ingi r- 
ousl\ nmow and passts thiough a gloomy 
chip eanvoii with the river thundeiing 
below Iwo liimditd milts nioic through 
ejnut nil ittows bungs tlu tiaiii to Vancouver 
on tlu sf i coast and the great continent 
Ills bien crossed 

It JS eight o clock on Sunday mormng, 
and the 1 ail wav ]ouiiicy hxs taken a week 
Jhe V^ilsons bid f.irewtll to the friendly 
fellow pisscngfr and alight Irom the tram 
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A motor car ailing them soon can 10s 
them a\vay through tin sticcts of Viiuou\ci 
city, with its gaidtns of hn^hsh losos holl\ 
trees and laurels 

Ihinking It all o\ti a few di\s liter, 
Joyce, pen in hanrl, dtudes lint it is not 
easy to paint in woids 1 jirtuie of that 
vast and won<leiful country, the Doniinion 
of Canida 

TEACHINO HINTS 

1. Crossmg the Atlantic, f he ( Inldic n s 
Stor> ' ill this ch iptei is a le jig one iiul p li ts 
of it mi\ lutd fuTtlier c\jUnnti<n lun * 
nothing been said about tlu i t 11 tup 
fiom hngl ind to C in id t It tin i ])p )rlunit^ 
(ccur-> this wiull fdin the suhjed of t 
fuillitrU'^tfulicsMJii (See bluklioinl ski lih 

page 401 ) 

2. Wmter sports, llu hll if new 11 

cntJiri pirtsofC nudiisviivh( l\^ M iu\ 
pioplc ir( ( Tu igMl 111 wiiibr ui clt 1111 tli 
studs (f snow in iulir !> piind d iti 
in A iijfiit (f ti nils md ollur vtliieK Ii 
mil in (I '■tui t liit,hs in u id \ in,, 
nun stT ip in n \ 11 s u s) is in 1 i u 
uios tiil(*s ind knees I I ^ miii; 1 
\ti\ 1 1 pul ir J he li' 111 lb j it js HI 
lHik#\ (lined on uudi r r)\M in 1 ii a 
li ill the tl) I-, of whiih lie iiihen \ 
fiden Ihc hi f I ( ^ |h\ is in ib f i 

skites \noth«r firi ms wintu put 1 
(uiliig i nitioiil Siitti'^h i»i tiiiii iii-s- 
plinUd to ( mull I he g nu is 1 itlui Idt 
bowls tmt pli\til with ciiiulir toiie-i ou 
the K(, and e iih plijci c lines i bioi ni to 
sweep the ne ele 1 

3. Canadian railways lii< ( PK wis 

completed m In the foitv \ ai> 

followuig ^>e)f)oo moit inilt^ of t iilw line 
been laid down chufl> iiiiilei the control 
of the gcAtinmeiit, ind these' ue known 
as the Canidiaii itional kailw i^s Hide 
arc three transco mental 1 iik« Canida 
possesses the most c\tcnsive railway teni 
of any country cf its population 

A ]oumey of 3 000 miles by tram means 


that one is in a trn oiling home The tram 
must pio\id( food and sleeping aecoinmo 
dition and the passe nge is must hue some 
frecdeim of incAeincnt Specid sleeping 
cirs e irh a* comnioel iting snteen peojde, 
aie i put oi the ti iin Jhe Uiths are 
similir to those on bond ship lucl can 
be euitaincel df to gi\e prm ^ \ special 

climng e ir used fir me \U which ire of 
the St inelitd jio\ided bv good hotels, i 
se pirate biggige eu punilis for pci son il 
luggigt Ihc (bservition en inn be ust ii 
onh IS i h iin 

In ill 111 rnlw i\ iiufisc iistiuiful tlu 

hit I 1 l< i t iisi lint I IS liken thiouji 
(liflicult lu IS Mod! ( lui pi^cs md mil 
\illt\., r n ed Ihi 1 iiti aii 'ss the 
w stiinnuuiit iin s ijhiimI engineering 
skill 

4. Maritime Provmces I lust nc No\a 
's oiM (omt ( illiil \e III i ve 1 mglcilow s 
I u lint) \i w Pnni v\ick md Piime 
I dw lul Islind \i1(i tiling till ‘ Irip 
icrisf mull llu 1 1 iss 11 ight be ♦ old that 
vMuutlu bi \ iwiduc is lie /in si ameisi ill 
itllilifi\ T bt |dm inst* id I i Oucbi t md 
TI m 111 I (is mg ( n I id i 1 ike the i iilw i\ 
fuin cithir d thisi tew ns to Mi ntn \1 

5. The clock, liir te lelui might exihin 
sjTiipIv how It Is Ihn tlu un use litci in 
the wist th 111 in the eist l\ holdiig the 
flcb n ir i wnidjw v^hu}^ liglits up the 
i( Un sidi 11(1 li wl^ le volving It te wirds 
tlic lu ht liine rii in r, onr fuil h )ur foi 
1 diJfireiiie m loucituelt d 15" 

6 Moose. Ihn ru at lire 1 tlu Ingest 
liMiig inembeT (if tli deej f mil\ It has 
b tAiiliful iinlei^ A Init mile tinds 7 ft 
Ingh and wci^lis ivei l 000 Jb It keeps 
to the rill re seclude d jura's of the fored 
regions llu niile^ ire e fien 1 lu d tei di stiue 
tion b^ huntds who unit ite tlu er^ of the 
female JJie inoosi e in tin el it gu at 
speed and noiselessly, it flcdi uiikes good 
\eniboii, and its bide is converted into 
Icatlic 1 
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7. Canyon. — ^7 his is a valley with prccipi- 

tou** suU cut by a nvtr and tnbutaiics 
vorti^ dowmard** tl longh a layer of 
soft roLks 11 k \dll( V bides, wliicli die not 
worn dovii to 1 ick of rainfall, fonn 

steep cldt 

8. Memory work. (/<) Canadi is thirty 
tn los a‘ Iir^e is llii British Isles (/)) There 
are hundred, of n\(is ind likes in Can id i 
(c) The nulN^ ivs rarry millions of tons of 
proods {a) I he liMsion, of Cnnada aie 
cill«a pie Mints (t) M inv of the pfople 
of Out be I art T le in li C ariadi ins ( /) 1 lie city 
of Ott jwa 1 the ( if)ilil of the Donuiuein of 
fanuli Ihe rit^ eif Winnipeg is called 
the (latev^i^ el the Piaincs (h) There 
aic rattle raiuhfsm Mini la (i) Ihcllouglis 
fits of hiitish r ( lumhi i in some of the 
laire st trees in the v\oild (j) Imsoftheims 
and pe idles come fiemi Hutish Columbii 


9. Exordaes. — {a) How many miles does 
a tram travel across Canada from east to 
west^ (6) What does C P R mean? (c) Wliat 
river provides a good entrance into Canada? 
{d) Tell all you can about winter sports m 
Canadd {e) WTiich city stands m a lum- 
bciing district? (/) Wliifh is the largest of 
the Great lakes'* {n) What is on elevator? 
(A) Why has Poit Aitliur many great 
ele valors'* (t) W li it is giovn on the pi uiie? 
{j} Wheie in fanaeli do reiwbo3s li\t? 
(A) Wli<it IS the nimc of the highest range 
e)f mount iiri> m the vest of Canada? 
{/) J)#sMibe whit ean be seen at Biidl 
(m) How is the tiain protcchd fiom 
filling mi-.ses of snow"* (m) What !■> a 
cin^un? (o) What fi h arc caught in the 
liistr ri\(r'* fy) Wheie dens tlie trim 
ste)p cn tilt P cific coi*-t’^ (</) Wlij 3 
the 1 iilw u cillcd Uk ( in'idi m Pudie 
K ulw 1} '* 
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III. CANADIAN FISHERIES 
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INTRODncnON 

Newfoundland and tbe cod bshenes. >-llic 
island of Newfoundland stretches acios^ the 
mouth ot the river St Lawnnee It was 
discovered in 1497 by John Cabot, who 
reached the island on the Feast of St John 
(June J4th), and *50 the name John's 


I as Ixen ^i\on lo the capit il Us shons ne 
deeph indtntid witli inlets miinlv of tie 
fiord typp, thus j)r<)\idnuj an ibundaiue of 
niagiiihccnt 1 nb( iiis which irc i \ iJiiilile 
asset to a land whc»se chief resource is fish 
Ihe island has an uadulitmg hilly 
surface, and theie are many ii\frb likes 
and mirslub Jhuk f<»iests grow in the 
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hiUmkii on Ihf lulls nnd along the 

l)ii»l of th( Ml/ iiris Ihc ii/<s aif nuiiily 
spin/ ( PI i III 

\o\foUH 11 Hul js "o \\ Ji siipj 11 d Wllll 
J tiiaUi iiid watvr tit it ihc 

pulp jndu Mv i Hid iiu'' 1 ul pn)gi(ss \t 
iiicind Kill ii( f pi# il tin inust | uJp iril 
])ipti nniK HI tin wiJld iii/l tlic to'Mi owis 
it> cMstciuc tHid jioj)iTit\ to till mills 
I'oncj i', sUjjpliid hi th( 1 \f 1 >its iivir, 
ijid maih p< ion <f jndp iiif< ^00 t 11 
cfpiptr lit jm diui/Kl iil\ A 1 it^( iiuf uut 
/>! pulp i \p<itffl to lie nnuifutuud 
into pipu i^ <jri\fs(iifl in In 1 ind It 
/stiiiiiti 1 tl t 1 f in> a iiiiili n tuis ai< 
consuin/il \i ul\ 111 thf nulls ii (ii ind 
I ilK \ii\ lu/i pijii iiHi I nip nulls 
IK dso 1 >1 did it IJitck (ii 

the Ml t I >i t wIiK tluK JS in utjnit 
ol ahoni pv, ton of in w piint diiH 

lv.t\\foiiu 11 Hid p( s i •> is t \t( nsiM 1 nil i d 
\Malth the non iiiiik 111 tin Initish 

I jii])ii( IS on liMJ Isl ijid in fon(f[)tiin 
Hav, one of tin op/nii gs < n ilu t isl lopt 
Copj/i and coal au dso foui <1 

IIk gTC it iiiipoiiuK f Niwfonndluil 
lus in its j)o-.itu)n as i m il Ihi foi/ino t 
lish-i)ioducmg i( I n in tin t\oild J uc 
(iidiii JKiiks which lu puts (f i suh 
muiiu pliti III 20( inih s hi in til* N/ \ (oninl 
liiUl Cl 1st, Utixt iiiojiniH cpi ntilks of 
hsh tint Cl nil to fud in the pi ml t m 
bioutdit hv till Cl Jil J ihi 1 loi iiiiiint 
Jilt c k 1 hsluiv la ihc iiiost i\Un i\i in 
the woil 1 Ihuc lb m i ci igi 11 lunl 
'\port of jbimt 7^000 loll'* of lod Jhe 
grcatci put of the pojml itioii engiged in 
some blanch 01 otlui of the lishcuts At 
om time codhsh w is the lutiond (uricncv, 
pavnicnt of debts bi ing made m kind 
M iny olh i kinds of lish m fouinl in the 
watcis iicir the isl ind notably hilihut, 
haddoik, turbot and lurnng, and the 
inshoic and ii\er iisheiies }ield salmon, 
lobsters, eels and niusbcls 
Lung expciience has made the Newfound- 
landers exp/ It in catching and dr>mg cod, 
and the markets for tfieir produce have 
been long established Ihe cod is obtained 


fiom tliroi somces- near the shore, on the 
Banks, .ind near Labiador The shore 
fish(i> \jelds the l.nigist catch, about 80,000 
tons of cod being tlie avi rage annual amount 
Jt IS (ssiniially a sunimei occupation and 
most of the loaslal towns and villagis aie 
( ng ic^i d in it J he e od are caught by hooks, 
tl iwls and tiups Ilu* shore lishcry begins 
m June and etuis 111 October, except along 
tiie south coiM where the fi -.lung is cained 
/)n m winter aK > to a small ixttiit 

Ihe Biliks tislirn it wives the attention 
ef tish# rmtn fioni i uioi as well as of those 
fiom Ihi 1 1 Hid Ihc Newfoundl indtrb 
\i It the Bulks m sinooneis which they 
aiichiT m the li lung giounds The lishei- 
mtii thin go out ni bolts culled doiies to 
s(t the liru^ wlndi aio of gi^at Jciiglh, 
witli f ich hook sf jiaiatt 1\ baited 1 he dj\ s 
t ltd) IS t ikcp t ) till hj[> white it is clean# d 
Hid ibed \ gu It dill tl w\stc thu^ 
01 (Ills siiut inudi nnttxiil which could 
1 < ((iivdtid Into \iluiblt tish maiiutc is 
Ihiown bidv into tlu s( 1 In tin fahiitl i 
lislKi\ l( J cod th sr t iking put lea\#'^h( 
isimd ind iltlc on tlu toast of 1 ibiidcr 
film Junt to ^t]timl)(i, iitiiriijtig to 
Ntwfi null md if tlu tiul tl the sta'-oii 
with thill t iti h 

Ilu h HI Sf il \alu»/l for its o 1 and skui, 

hind in 1 irgt numbtis 011 tic ic# floes 
to th# iioith of Newfoundland dunng the 
niontlis of Maich aid Apiil Ihc fidjjng 
111 1 1 s Ills fiom bt TtJhii s, anti some «of) 000 
sells me caught eath >ear ihc skins arc 
not obtaiiud Jor fur but from them ib made 
a \duiblc Itathci used m the manufacture 
of faniy katlier goods 

Ihc rivers of the w#st coast supply large 
ejiiantitus of salmon and modem methfids 
of frtt/ing salmon in cedd watci have 
cslabhdied a market overseas for this fish 
1 he production of frozen salmon has already 
reached three million lb in a single sCc^son. 

Ihe Maiitime Provinces of Canada liave 
a convenient position and coastal outhne 
foi taking a share in the wealth of the New- 
foundland fishing giounds. Nova Scotia 
has the best position for the fishing industry. 
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/ i t i \ i I i i i 

n \ 1 1 J j l li 1 I i\ I \ I I Ml I (IS )i \i r 


( 0(1 IS tlh fi'sli ( iiHit ind 

tind No\ I ScotM (((uuiit** foi 
IK mJ\ 70 pu ((lit of iM the tod ( cinrl 

landid in Cniidi Jin hulk of Hus Ji li 
t oint s fioin llu Hank-, IisIk . and I uiu nburg 
m Nova bcotii js tl( piiiKipul fislunpf put 
and Liiitit f )r diving tod ISov l’junsv\j«k 
takts sc((ii(l plat( for cod piodtuli p md 
dials with ihout oia Itrdi the ([uiiitity 
produced hy N(»\a bcolii 

Iht Atlantic co ist ( f North \nu ii< i takes 
the fir'*! i>lace in the woild as a lobstei 
]>iodu(mg recoil Ih( lob irr fishciKs arc 
espetiilly produttiv’c bttwtdi Aainuiith 
and Cape S^bl(', and lu Northnniberl.ind 
Strait. 

'Iho heiriRg is found along tlit whole 
2,000 miles 01 the Atlantic coast of (aiiida, 
but a large part of the ralch conns fiom a 
coastal strip, 35 nules in k ngth, along Char- 
lotte County, New Biunswicl', on tlie Bay 
of Fundy. The fisheiy, at present, is nilraost 


whoHv fox th( vonng beiniig, tin so(dlt(l 
sudiiK whidi IS oM uiu d in ciionnoiis 
qiiJiititifs Most of th( sndiiK ait raiiiitd 
and shqpid all ovd tlu woiid 

lli( \ diK • f lish U) f jddii (anida and 
Nt wfo Jiidlaiul Ml i\ lx ( nipli i^i-.( d bv noting 
i f(W addition il f irts 'fin lisiung gi nind* 
lit tip mod txUnsivi in tlx world and the 
(juilit) oJ thi pioduc ts ( bt mud *s r xrc ptum- 
go )d It Is m acdpktl fact that fislus 
UMd foi food nnpro’Vf in jjroportmn to tlic 
]nint> «iTul coJdiu of the v^atd^ fiorn which 
liny ii( takdi Judged b> tlus( stjndaids 
tlu cod halibut, hdiitig iiid sdnion must 
be c( wdtred of t \coption il value I iirthor, 
the oppoitunuit s for cdn>ing on tlu industiy 
are woiubrfullv good A jcniaikablv long 
coastline pn^viclcd wuh fscdlont nitural 
harbours wutluii easy reach of the lishing 
giounds IS an iiiccntivc to cany on the 
lisliing industiy. Ihe existing industry is 
the giowth of the past half-century upfui 
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a fouiidatinii laid more than four hundred 
yoai s ago. \ JJtimatcly tlio industry embraces, 
diipctly and iiidircctlv, an enormous number 
of i>cople. Ship building and boat building, 
the making cd nets, sails, ropes, fishing 
lines, boxes .md barieis, must all be con- 
sideicd as (KLUj)ations diii’ctly coiiecrned 
with the lisliiiig industry. Cutting timber 
in the loro'iLs tor boxes, etc., canning and 
fieezing fidi arc also among the occupatwms 
indirect Iv a-^soeiated w'lth fishing. 

St. John’s has been a rendezvous toi 
livheiinen of riLiny nations since 1500, and 
lias ahvav'* been the piineij)ul ])ort of the 
eountry. It is tlie oidt'st sidllenient uccu])ied 
by JMHO})e;ni-. in tkie New World. Ihe 
haibtuir ent ranee, called “Tlie Narrow^s,'* 
is half a mile lon^>^ and flanked on either side 
by cliffs 500 lect high. It leads to a perfect, 
l.indlocked harbour— a safe anchorage from 
any sttam a haibour which is o])on to 
iKiNigation all the j’car, and is very little 
all(‘cted by either ice or tide. 

The Atlantic cabl<‘s from Iielaiul, 1,700 
miles away, terminate at Placentia Bay. 
Within recent years a railway has been 
built across the island. 

Salmon. — The rivers of the Pacific .slope 
of Ciinada are of uulslandirig iiniiortance 
lor sup])l3ung salmon. C)n the Juaser are 
some ol the largest caiirieric’S of the world. 
The lish are caught wdien they come up tlic 
river to spawn. The salmon come in .such 
numbers that they almost cliuke the rivers, 
leajiiiig as much as six feet out of the water 
to clear the waterfalls. I'hey are caught in 
nets and salmon wdieols, the latter scoujiing 
the fish up and throwing them into tanks. 
The variety knowTi as the sockcj’c is by far 
the most important owing to its deep red 
colour and excellent texture. It is very 
much in demand in the Britisli market. 
The Skt*cna river is becoming more important 
than the Praser for thi^ fish. A variety, 
known as chum salmon, is salted and 
exported to the Fai* East. Many of the 
employees in this fishery are Asiatics, the 
Chinese preponderating in the canneries. 


and the Indians and Japanese in the fishing 
operations. 

As much as 2,000,000 cwt. of salmon is 
sometimes obtained in a year. 

CHILDBEN’S STORY 

Cod. — Some of the hardiest people in the 
w'oild are the fishermen of Ncw'foundland. 
The island of Newfoundland lies more than 
a bundled miles aw’ay from some famous 
fisiiing grounds called the Grand Banks. 
These are lulls uiidiiiicath Ihc ocean. 
Towaicls the Banks flow, a cold .stream, or 
cuircnt of w'ater. fioin the north coast of 
(’aiiad'i, and eanieil along in this current 
is a mass of fish lof»d — tin}" shellfish, plants 
and jellylish cxacily what C(»dfis]i like to 
eat. Therefore, millkuis of cod gather round 
the Cirand Banks, where they can find 
abundance of food. 

The fishing seabon, W'hich lasts from May 
till Octolx'r, is c«irritd on undci great diffi- 
culties. The sea is often very rough, there is 
the danger from icebergs, which oo^ie 
floating southwards Irom the polar region'-, 
tliiTe arc often fogs wfiich last for days 
together, and sometimes it is bitterly cold, 
llic lisliing schooners, or bankers, wdiich 
are each manned by a crew of a dozen to 
tw"cnty men, sail out of harbemr and anc'hca 
in the fishing grounds. Some of the schooner ^ 
come from the Thiited States and some fiom 
P'ranct', across the Ailarrtic Ocean. P'ishing 
is carried on from dorie.b, or small boats, 
eight or ten of wdiich belong to each banker. 
The dories sail away from the slops, and the 
tw'u fishermen on board each dory throw 
out very long lines, each wdth two or three 
tiiou-sand hooks baited with shellfish and 
other dainties to tempt the sw'arms of cod 
on the Grand Banks. After waiting some 
hours, the lines are hauled in, and the dories 
take their catches to the waiting barker. 
You can sec from the picture how the 
fishermen toss the cod from the boats 
like a farmer tossing hay on to a stack. 
(See Class Picture No. 73.) The little dories 
ride the sea like birds, and fisiiing goes on 
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dunng biting mnds and cruel weather. 
When the dories return to the b inkers at 
evening time, the men slit opm ind ckin 
the cod, salt them and pack Hum awa> in 
the ships* holds 

As soon as the bankers art fiilK loaded 
they return to their home ports Some of 
the cod IS then paeked in bain Is with salt 
Some IS laid out on higli platfoinis billed 
fish flakes, which are made so tint the sun 
and wind can pahs thiough ind dry the 
fish Diifd cod IS called stoekiish ( od h\ei 
oil is made fiom the h\et intl isiiigl iss 
from the bladdt t of the fi h while the loe 
IS n ulc into i i<l ii )1 i dl I t\i i 

Moic thin a million toi s of c a au caught 
off the east ccust of Caiiuli m a \( u iiid 
100000 nun aic tngiged m tish ng Oliui 
men au also supplied with woik «-uch is 
shipbuilding, miking nets siils, ie)pts 
lishing luit s bo\es and biruls 1 rnlnr 
too, his to be cut m the loust'* for the 
boxes AItog^thel theie an eiKinwus 
numbtr<^ rf pi^eplc e iniiLfteel in s<iinc w 13 
ei cthei with th< t 11 eliaii lisheius 

Minv au the tiles v)f h *id hip tint the 
Jishcuneii tell Oti « vtnmg a doiv iLtuiiud 
m a fog canjmg (ui bond not ofih the 
da\ s i atcli but alM) two boi •» who h ul be eii 
tal-iii up from a diilting bo it \vh(n th(\ 
had t iteii and icsled the I 3s Udd then 
^tury 

Ihey said that they hied on i pait of 
the coast lu ir the iaik'. ud s na nnu 
lowid ( ut 111 a (h)r\ a fii 1 die Ji hing 
fleet Ihen aftei an lioui twe d hshing 
the3 would return home I emi eli3«‘ ago 
they had stra3t(l iwav fiom tht fliet and 
a fog suddenly e inu on Ihcv it once 
pulled up the anchor and hcgcin rowing foi 
the shore After six houi'* iiard pulling tin 3 
could see no sign of land so knew thn they 
had lost their way, and decieied to anchor 
for tlie night where tiny were lo tie 11 
dismay they found the wat^^ so dup tint 
the anchor would not touch bottom* 

A wmd had sprung up, and the beiat begin 
to take m water and drift round The whole 
night long tlie boys did not stop rowing 


and bailmg out witer by turns, and day- 
break found them wcaiv and faint fhev 
lud a loif soikid with silt witei and a 
few raw lieniiigs on bond but ate lu thing 
all the day At night the wind chopped 
and they lowed again till dawn On the 
thiiel day tiny wcie foiced to eat tin buc 1 
but the silt w itei iii it muh lien thioils 
and te)igu(s en\ iiiel swillfu Ihit night 
they uied to eat the law fish bm eould 
mt sw illow iny, nid on Hu fimih ili\ 
they took to Hu ous ig u 1 bxiMly (kter 
iniiud lo go on u \ ii^ till Hun stungth 
w speiP All this time Hu f »g hid ii )t 
ileiutl but in tic iUciiuon*!! iN f >iiiih 
diy the fo ^ diiitMl iw ly iiul tlu \ W(U 
|uk<duj by tin fislu im« n m In dn\ 

Salmon lien iiioto \ iliiabk in tn 
cod lisheiits if til Oi iiul Bink'' lu tlu 
Tieh silmou hsluiu' of Hnli li ( luinbi i 
Caiudis ilni m «u wiiMi twui a inuih 
every ye 11 as Caiiidis ei d lluy aie lied 
m sn(»w ftd lakes and livers and au a> 
hue as ary oihnon m the v< ilei 

Alter hatching, the young siln m lennm 
m he h watir foi abeut two yc irs Ihen 
thcv Ic ivc their me niitdin pm Is and snd 
tend cif#k-> ind mile then wu to the 
(1 tnt sea Once in tlu oec in they skiu 
to b 1« ->t loi i timi ^s SOI n as thcv ne 
ji llv gioven h<n\e\ei tl ^ re linn to tluir 
nitjve v\ iter ila loi time ol biiLi h 
< lujnbij 1 cut lip into m iny < [ic ning 
an I fi 111 '■pnng lo lutumn each yi n aloiif, 
7 00 Hides ot thi bioken eo istliiu , niilhems 
ol mighty salmon apiK ir niakiag lor the 
nvei mouths When tlu v eoim to witerf tils 
i the riveis thcv kip umutimes as high 
as ‘lA fiet out of tlic river f oni the lower 
to tlu hi^htt Jivel and swim on until they 
ate f ir ml md 

When the silinon ire Tuimiiig Hut is 
when tluv au coming up Hi iivei the 
whole wide river is biight with the gleam 
of their sinning series 

Ihe salmon are caught m the mouHis of 
the great rivers before they roach the sifety 
of then far retreats fhey are then ]ust 
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about io the on m udl fed heilthy 

and 111 condjiKn Scuulimts they irc 
c ij inn d in ti« ts uid 't im tiinr s iiirins of 
Slim » \\lnils Ilu ( 'whirli an 

turn dbvlhr curnnt lii\t b iskc fs fisU ned 
to tlurn, into winch tic silmn swim, 
thtv die then lifted u]! ml thrown on to 
1 ''lidc, which «. inns *1 1 ni ( n t > the bmk 
r'i( catch 1 Imiiicd to tin c innc r\ w i he d 
in frc«^h witci tiiniincd r< okc d 

ciniud uid libillid iii i kvv hciui 

Jlu w< tk 1 all d )ii by fist ino\iu/^ 
ni(r]ijn(r\ At c nc end of the. mu hint 3011 
s<( rows ol fish iiDviri^ swif(l\ 1 n^ cii m 
endless belt in i f< w inonKiit tUv u« 

lilt up by fiiiulir 1 tii\os whiih w rk imn h 
hit the bit n ciittiiif. micliiiu in 1^1 i<i 
shop On inc\i the loiiud bees of silni n 
ti wilds the me t d b ms into whuh tlu \ 
uf (|URkl\ ]nil d ind tlnn Ilu \ nri 
nistid ilon^ to b( co )k» d bv sh on In i 
niiiMlliu ly sh it tiiiu Ilu iisli iic m i K 
the tins ut si did luachini s stick on the 
libils ind oliui iipe I 111 s ink the lx ms 
III (I iko 11 id> f I dt pilili to J nsliiid 
and other puts ol tlu w ild 

Ihe iiisci Skccni ml Colunibii intrs 
lu\e till liiFost c nuiin^j: futincs on thur 
bulls Ihest iiMis 111 dmi I ih led with 
the li h ehiiiii^^ the se win A inillic n en I 
a hdf I I (s ui s'llnnii iic timiecl e ut e.\ri\ 
>1 ir I In 10 ire •‘CCiiil kimls ihe Ik si 
known biiii^ C midmi S <k(\e iikI 
( mull 111 iVik Sdinori Ilu Soekeve. 
is a be lutiful red silimn and tie Pink 
Slime n Itun^^h 11 u so cxpiusic^ is the 
othfi IS hill nourishing lisl 

TEACHING HINTS 

1. Pish,— C luldren slu uid iindcist uid tint 
fish cm giiKidh sp# ikiTig In dnukdinto 
fitshwitir uid <aliw ltd lish Ilu ilnion 
piiiikis of the uitiiie ol both kinds llitie 
aie hlickboud sketches of the sdmen and 
cod oil pTigt 40 1 

2 . Tinned fish. — Most eliildieii will be 
fiimliu- with tinned or c.'uined salmon and 


lobster Ask them to look at home or in a 
gron 1 s shop foi the names of the places 
in the libels They will probibly find that 
the silmon conns from biitish Columbia 
or Miska It vilJ be ncccssiry to explain 
where iMnski w 

3 Fogs. Whcnw'irm me ist ur hums with 
edd ur fcj^s iisu ili> oe eur The cold and 
wiim oei in luriiiUs in the luighbouihood 
cl '\twfouiidJ Liid flow side b\ side and the 
in oxeroiii mi\ me vt itid rm\ with the* air 
cMr iht othii More ipoiir is then ton 
tuned III the inistuit ti in c in iirnim m 
me iimsibli f iin S me of it bn irnts 
MMblc i in mite chip-, of witer ind forms 
I f g If I tilth in i cliscd lof III ront nils 

I I Willi on i e lid ili\ a mist de\ flops 
in the n»r ni Me u \ iponr pi sis into dit 
t Id iir th m it in ei ut i 11 m I the surj hu 
liceonifs 1 Msibli mist if iiimutc dr j 'i of 
w ate 1 

4. Labrador I il idir is tJ c gu it pen 

II ul I l\inf 1101 til ef the < ulf e»f 

1 iwrnui ilu dun lie 1 \<jv ivcii uid 
1 irgc uc IS ire uiK \i J Ilf d Ilu i kimos o* 
till eountrv lu kn 1 hiinUis and travel 
( vti leg lls e f sii w in wintel el P m *’e il 
kii li qipiiiw, ft \fs liiiiitin’^ lib mil 
itiiului life firthiiiiw uid bt imp siblt 
with ml tlu ir skd^ d gs (huskitj) Jhesf 
aumils cii stiiid the stMiist tohl ind 
li i\t 1 wimdiiful SI n t of din ttic n 1 Mitt 
imiit is at thi iniximum when th# liunUrs 
iituin to lilt villages with itiudttr imat, 
and lluH IS great lejoiemg During the 
iniiilhs of August and -septembt^ the 
1 skimos aic engigtil in cod fislnng and they 
tl til h' i in tents on tlu coast They dfpend 
upon tlie cdteli of cod for a sure sujiply of 
food for the wiiitti 

5 . Icebergs.— M isses of 1 ind ice v hich 
hi\c broken 'iw'xy from glaciers or lee 
sheets are called icebergs When a glacier 
rtachts the se^ the lee is buoyed up by the 
water or cut by wave motion, which causes 
masses to bieik off About onc-ninth of 
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.in 1-, cibiW tho wit^r, Arctic btrgb 

hi\( bfcn sun yx ft bigh, ivhicli indiratts 
thit 'j<H»fi vV(TC b(lo»v wjttr (Sio 

l>ll'kb(Ml(l ]»<igC 4b)) 

6 . Memory work -b/) lJu Gi nd Bank^ 
IK u dl UKl m fiinrii'- bi fish 

(fj ( odii J\ iic lilted <ii drK 1 {() C(»d h\tr 

(111 'ind I conic fu nitlic cod (/) \ouTig 
hfinngs arc ( innuJ nid ( illtcl sndmts 
(() (anruil 1 b icis tojiit fn m ( inadi 
(/) Du sdm a 1 ihc km^. <f ftc 1 wntf 1 
ll^-h '* ( ) ^ihxKU I» Ip tlK V\ltilfnl (d lilt 
ijvds ^/i) lie l\i\<r J’ (I in Jh»h h 
t olunibi i IS Mir Ji( iiH uf inillioiis of 
silinoii (M i inidiiij ihi»( II 1 i inti 1 (r 
fio/i n lad tnl ill (ver the \\ n 1 


7. Exercises.— (n) V^Ticre are the Grand 
Bank*;^ (d) Wli.it fish aie caught on the 
(Tiand Binks^ (c) How does the Labrador 
cun flit Ik 1]> to niikc this part a good home 
foi cod'* At what time of the year is the 
cod fishing s< ison^ (r) How are cod caught^ 
(/) Whit IS a binkei'' (^j What is a dory^ 
(//) Wlnt dangCT-. beset the fiMiermen^ 
(t) ^Miit irr* fidi flakes^ (7) What name is 
p\<n to dnrd coil^ (A) In what part of 
(amdi Iff the liiust silmon caught^ 
(/; Where m ilmon Hatched'' (w) Itll the 
toiy ( f 1 <■ dm ni IiK (n) 1 vpldin how 
« union in c nudit b\ wldls h) What is 
d nil w Ph ll ( dim n c it( h ^ (p) W ii it is 
ih» (oil 11 (1 siltncn icy) Wlnt is wiitl^n 
tier lilii on notlui s tin*- (f ‘'ilnion^ 



It it la t te y oJOe ( inai in \ itirnal Film board 


A Mimbir 01? Till Ro^al Canaiu\n Police RIlULlIl^Cl Ili> LncjInl Powered Snowplanb 





A Canadian Iimbir JRafi 

ill «; 1 ictui« No 77 in lb ioitlihr' 


T llli ‘Tliiklicii’b Sloi\” dealb with 
a “SuG;aiin^ ofi*' Party and the 
Beaver. la the “Introduction" the 
lumbcnng and paper piilj) aidu'^lries are 
desiribed at some lenf^th in older to provide 
the teacher >vith ample inaleiial f«)r finthei 
lessons on Canadian forest^». 

INTRODUOTION 

The conditions of soil and climate m 
Canada generally appear to (a\onr the 


( oniferous type fonM Ni)t\\j(hf^t«mUin 
that portions ot tasfdn C^rnda coufain 
areas of haidwoods, the qnaui pait ol 
CamdaS forest coivi'^t'* ^ptun*. pinr, 
balsam, Di^ughis fir and other sr^fUvoods 
The total aica covered with timbu is tsli 
matcfi at more tlian a million sqii »it mih*- 
The forest sti etches fiom the Atl intic to 
the Pacihc and is btoken only l'\ lueh 
motmtains and expanses of water. In the 
south the forest merges into the giabsy 
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prainos of Mmilohi SiskiUchevvan and 
Albdtj, -ind m tht jiorili ^ridu'ill> 

di‘^aj)p<.c IS th< luidn of tin Airtic 
shiH(^ lakinf^ it plui Fhdf in three 

m iin gTou} *• of thf rie it f<»ust tin 
Coidilhnn the (iieit riiiii ind the 

I Intern Ion ts 

J he Cordilltfin 7 o;rs/ IIu ^Mt sIojhs 
f>f tin \v( t'ln 1 lount I n‘N pi \ duiMc 
lrt(s inrludiiin tin hi ml n I 

ccdai wlifli tnidi in the mthdii 
of tin h< It in iltinnl <1 ibo it 

? *)Oo ft lov ii(K <Ik n iMi ind it lidli 
altitudi tin n ni lis tn (h-^ai]»<us 'ind 
lu rii]( 1 1 pint biMirns tin diitf ln< 
lilt I) u Ms fii is oru of th ^ iH ^ 
glint ‘•ptMiiKii'' ly) ft 111 in 1 hi 

him/' il) Hid tilt III the (oidilhiiii Ion 1 
iiiiu h tiinli* r IS (htiiud lor iisi in th 


mining industry of British Columbia and 
Yukon 

Jhe iLTtsts (f the Great Plains — From 
thf United ^tatis boundary for i distance 
of frt ni ( o to 400 mile's n<irthuards, the 
pniue gia'-s belt indominabs but north 
eif this punly agnrultui d and pastoial belt 
IS h uiid tin gn it ana of foiest fins 
dritdns fn m Vnska to T i bra dor and 
h i‘> i VI Ith \ ii\mg iiom 300 to 400 mik« 
Whiti spruce jmdomin itcs m tins belt but 
ispt n jdpMr linh bi ek ^jiiuet piper 
binh I idv pine ind bilsirn pe [>1 u a n^ also 
fjund Ale i »■ tin iiori^hein 11 iipn tlio 
foir I iini^v into the suli-Xulie tuiidi i 
ml tn i giowth is f niiid < iiK 111 sheltered 
\ ik \s lie cold inlliieiiee >n the t I'^t 
1 ling till In t less belt is f i si ulh 1 1 ititude 
N Neil the snitJuin put ot Iiud on 



;/’/<// it 
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Bay there are large areas of muskeg which 
are quite treeless, except foi a littU stunted 
black spruce 

Ihe Lantern — Ncii the noithtin 

shon of Lake Lrie and along the wisitin 
pait of Lake Ontaiio is i lurd\\oo<l belt 
and this is a contimutioii if llu Iiudwood 
legion of the easUin Lnitid SUti'- lo the 
iioith of this litb a puiil> agriMiltui il and 
pastoral ara 'whidi h?^ Ikui tk iicd of its 
foimrr folt'^t Iho lonst to tli< \u rth ( f tins 
and stretching from 1 h< St i lurcnct to 
the trtekss blit of Hudson IU\ is th< nio^l 
import Lilt foiist till I if (anidi Whitt 
pine Is tht pit tloniin lilt ti»( but spiitt 
and lumlotk m iimiiilint Mtii’ tin 
noithtin boidii tin u is a inivtiiu of I i d 
wo )d ind softv\o)d \niitKs niipk nid 
biuh taking th< ]>! ki ol whitt piiu 

Tin loif-ls of 11 1 MiiitiiiK I'lOMihis ut 
rf ^if it inp>rtu)(( nul Iomii ] nt tt t‘c 
At idi 1 1 1 1 It I f ( isi in f It 1 Kid spline 
IS Ik 11 a vti} inij) itiiit tit* < intidlv in 
Isovi Sc ti L It Is « liiUit d tint lu iil\ 
7>j)ci cent ifth Aliiiliinis i ft n t I ind 

Uses of the Forest I hr f listin'. d\M\s 
I>la^ed a git i* pot in tht lift t f 11 k- t iih 
St till I aid iKiKii ts])t( iJK in ( isteiii 
C iind I pioMdiiiL, hiin w ih bUiJ 1 i mitt ml 
and full but ipjioMng 1 is (thats to irio v 
tn»ps Ihc t iil\ buildings wni ilw if 
tiinbii, usuilh built kig 1 iits 

Irade in tiiubir Ik^iu in \iv 1 1 jnet 
shoitlj after 1O50 anti -.iwmills win fstil 
lishid mar th* St I iwuiit 1 i\\ ods the 
end of the scvtntccntii rcnluiy Shipnitnt 
of lumber was math to the lumh West 
Indus during the litncli luk in ii Kin 
Canada, and shipbuilding nndi t\lfn<^i\i 
use of the forest lands Ihe \tlanlit Inde 
in timber did not <'tait until the bigiimiii' 
of the nineteenth centmv hut, once c mi- 
menced, it mcnasid \cry rapidly Ihe 
lumber industiy, which big in m Quebec 
and New Brunswick, has gradually extended 
into Ontario, along the Ottawa iiver and 
Its tributaries to Georgian Bay and to the 


I^ke of the Woods In the central phms 
lumbinng his onh been can 11 d on to inut 
till local dtniands In tin western fnists 
lunibeimg has puniikd luw spiciis to the 
li ub< i innkii Ill’ll lilts bun, lloitid b\ 
SI 1 to iw mils dm tl m o i"! 

Kemirkd>l( tk \i Jopiiunt*. lu the mnmtu 
tun of weuui pulp aid jupii in nient \i us 
hi\e eintid \ mw imliisti\ in iistun 
C in nil whiih lii^ iln id\ ‘•uipisstd the 
lujuiUi 11 if luiubii lidiN it is till 
mol imp i*iiit ni niiii iiiuin g inlusli\ in 
( u ill gi\nig iisi to till M iimd i NJH rl of 

f ( lint! \ 

\n lh( I gn it us( ot dii f t is tint il 
IS ilii souin » f fu I M 111 t K ( 1 lu t tiiius 
wilt 11 lhi } ibn fislMTiiitn him llu Link 
ti uh (1 1 I fin t llu I K I 111 tin I llu SI in h 
]( I tu» li i pi i\i 1 I < It ] lit in dll di \ ( I i» 
nil nt e f ( lu id i 

Lumbering, lunbnn^i llu nunr gi\m 
t) the mdustiv in w lu li lun iie ingigtd 
in (uttiig d)\\u till j u t lues uid j ii 
])'iinig th w od j )i (tlui indusiiiis Ihi 
two bniu lu (d IN woik uc I g^mg, ir 
filling tin till uid li uisjiuitmg tluin to 
tfu mills and siwnnlliiir or iiitiim llu 
l>’s into till injimed lorm [ niub» 1 is ihi 
nuiie ciM n ti n iiliiibk tiiibir 

111 pT»piijtun ol h mb r 1 tli* snond 
in )sl 11 1 oil int inthi 1 i\ 111 C and i dejxnd 
11 K, ( Il till fon t I 1 US I iw in tni ils \I ai\ 
diffuiillKs pii ent tlumsihe^ 111 tit m ikIj 
^ 1 till fuiSL w( dlii, Aud it !•- ijoT dw i\ > 
the t\f(]isi\f an is of fort f tint an lu t 
attiilid 111 lUslindng fLdi»euliio.. in 
Hk qiiistun (f lotiUs .aid tin en d Lulk 
^d w light if till iiiitiiid whitli Ills to li 
dealt with Ilii oiilv inluial HUlis uf the 
foiisl an iiNfis ind the i ait lot il Jhi 
Mjgiii f< i( st grows i n 1 iiid which is fai Irom 
ItMl and o\tr which il i-- f\ti(m(l> difheult 
to drig lit i\> tuts Roadb ind lailwavs 
are tosil} to toiistnu t and are i f litlk ust 
foi the traiuport itiofi of bulky tiic tiunks 
The water link bctweui the ait 1 of produc 
tion and the region wluie the* matinal is 
needed is> always the hist, and it is the 
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Wild ronlr tint i use 1 m t in uh to 
<miKCt till fon st \Mtli tin siwnnll nid tlu 
pill}) ind pipn worl s Ilu f( k t ii *hi 
juit^liboinlK orl of tlu V 1 imkim ui I ts 
InbutiiK*^ Hid tlu f(i4sl <f t*ic M null 1C 
with Its i \cr Ik It w iliiw u*- ui tlu i cu 
wluiL tlic Jumbfjii^ niiln^ti> is i \rutd n 
ino'^t Kti\il\ Witliojt tJu issi t nici (t 
the snow ol winter flu industi\ w iild not 
lii\f issiinud It piLSdil dun iim Ilu 
Ju \\y snowf ill of c \st( ni ( dii id U n iIk id\ 
bfiji mentioned iiid it is tlu miiitk of 
>now which lovirs the f,ioiind hi tour oi 
fi\i mcnthsoftlu tint bnr^ suiciss 

to the mdusti\ liieqinliucs of tlu surfici 
during tlu vviiuti iit wiped cut ind tlu 
fort st au d beroint s i f in h h v i J hud 
slipper}' an i Ilu iivtis lu fio/cn and 
ilthough tlu tempdTturts aic vci> low, 
the atmosphere is di}f and tlu condition^ 
an hcalthj and in\igoiating 


It is (Imiiv th( wiiiUr months tint the 
111 ilidinm fi Junilwrjick is busy A 
t ini} 1 jitclud where tlu Ints in (o be 
kllcd Hid i log slniitv IS tiettfd to sir\t 
IS in })inr (|uut<is ind dump loom A 
g )od sto\i IS })1 in d 111 flu sh intv 1 )i cooking 
ilu lo( d and w inning tlu building md i 
n ok IS sLlfdfd to piq>iu the me iK 1 rori 
diwii to sundown Ilu tnts aie ftlled and 
diagged o\(r ihc bird fro7(U snow to the 
binks of the sti^ims fiu tiansport from 
the scent of ftlhng to tlu iivei is done on 
skdges whoeltd vchicks btuig unsuitcd fur 
the jmipose At the iivtrs bink the logs 
ait pikd m stacks and so the work goe on, 
di} b} da> cliiiing the winter In Apnl 
tlu snow begins to melt and the ice of the 
rneis to disipptai With the additional 
water drained fiom the land the nvers 
become rushing torrents logging ceases, 
the camp breaks up, the logs are tumbled 
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into the streams to form great rafts, which 
are carried without much trouble down 
stream. The only serious difficulty which 
arises is when a log jam occurs at some 
awkward bend of a river; but the skilled ^ 
men in charge of the rafts can overcome tliis ' 
with comparative ease. Lower down stream 
the rafts reach the sawmills and the paper 
and pulp factories, and, by a boom across 
the river, the further progress seawards is 
arrested. 

The lumbermen find other work during 


The miracle ot Paper. — ^Tlie manufacture 
of pulp and paper is a comparatively recent 
development in Canada. Paper was first 
manufactured in Canada about a hundred 
years ago, but before i860 no wood pulp 
w'as used or produced. Before that time 
paper was made from rags, straw, esparto 
grass, cotton waste and other materials. The 
first paper mill was established at St. 
Andrews in Quebec in 1803, and the first 
wood-pulp mill at Windsor Mills, Quebec, 
in 1870. By 190T there were twenty-five 



UMBER Jam 


the summer months, and the forest no 
longer rings with the sound of their axes 
and saws. Thus a combination of factors 
has made eastern Canada one of the n*ost 
important regions of the world for timber, 
pulp and paper. It is not merely the presence 
of trees supplying useful timber, but the 
rivers and the severe winter with its heavy 
fall of snow are of .he utmost importance. 
Neither must w^e forget the skill of the hardy 
Canadian, who spends his winter in isolation 
in Canada's eastern forest. 


mills, and since that dat*’ the advance has 
been very rapid. The gieat development 
is due to the abundant water supplies, 
and to water power adjacent to extensive 
resources of wood suitable for conversion 
into pulp. 

In the mechanical process of preparing wood 
pulp, the barked wood is held by hydraulic 
pressure against the surface of a revolving 
grindstone, the sticks Ijdng with their lengths 
parallel to the width of the stone. The 
grindstone is constantly washed by water 
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which < iinis iw i\ Iht piilj) It IV hiiniK^ 
This ioini of pulp i us( •! oiwv foT tlic 1 1 ( \n i 
kin*l <{ pip<i It loiit Hill ill till VC) 0 
suhstincf JL Iiiu,L |>i ]) iliin of win h i 
rot dm ibU 

IIUK 111 . chlinKll ] f LC s s if 

pic piling v\ )od pulp but iii c uli the i^ (ii 
tnl c^pii itioii IS to tie it Jinclv c hipped \m c I 
with till minis Iht cluuiu il pr kcss i 
u->fd for the rn tiiiil K t ui* if the bitUi 
(hss piper which jlth )ugh it 1 u ks sin ngth 
can lx rt uliK Liiislud to a go )d i;uifu( 
Spiucc IS the (Irtf timbci used iii the mum 
faclurc if wood pulp torming o\ir S> inr 
cent of the total 

hicwspinit pajiti fonri'- about So pn tc nt of 
the annual paper jiioduction of Camd i I he 
output of new splint papci is now o\tr two 
million tons jx r annum making C anad i the 
largest protluc^r of ncwspiiiit in the woild 

Uaple sugar. —The pale yellow maple 
sugar, which is a populai Canadian sweet- 
meat, IS prepared from the sweet sap of the 


111 } li Irei wh I il li 1 th i iln n il 
tiiibleii *f e in 1(1 1 JIk tn i I m 

e iii\ pi n^ bit It thi fi li ipf lxv,tis 1 ) 

d \clo] \u inci 1 I 1 inide in lie tj e 

me time t((t fn ii the louiid (j two to 
four lie I( in b nd FMns nt th« n Jinng 
(11 the tiee tc jec(i\( the ip wliuli t zi s 
( ul the pul lie enijilit (1 iml ic pl k e 1 until 
the bud b 'in 1 ( ftini when the ipieiMs 
to fl w Ilicsii is ti 11 sf( lie el to end In ns 
which 111 liPiig fn 1 i br t k he s over log hies 
flit scum whieli uses to the buifue dining 
tile pn I e ss )| he iling is skinmit d oif uid the 
lie I h |uid is put aside to ce»e)l when it 
thicken^ ami sets lo i deliciems siigiiy 
tottec ihc iicii'e >icld fiom a tice is 
four pounds of sugir A more modem 

method of treating iJie miple sij) is to 
coTi\c\ it b\ jnpfs to in c^ iyioraling house 
\s well IS for the piodueiion of sugir, the sap 
may be 1 ‘eattd lo the consistency of syrup, 
which IS used m Amcncan households as 
we use treacle Ihc wliole work of coUectmg 
and purif3nng tlie maple sap is earned on 
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b\ fanmin, mIio tlitni clv»s usr nuuh ol tl»c 
j)i<»<lurt foT xuliiun pm ])<)'-( s 

The Pur Trade. R< kn m » li is lx < ii m i U 
to tiK qiust i« r tur in liu (ar]\ li-tv 7 \ of 
the J>oniiiiU)]i I ui ind hsli iindimliiMlh 
Vv(je tin* ]iiccnfi\(s fni Lmopi iiin lo vi-it 
the iioithern pait of Ajikikj and to tiv and 
effect a settlimcnt in ihi ronntn 1 he old 
foTts estiMislud bv Ihf Hudsons Iia\ ( oiii 
pany and the f.ulv trajipds hd\e hK niuih 
of their iinpoitaiice ak tulltunu? and li jding 
stations, but inan> have lx»onK liimlv 
established and hue prospi ud in othii 
duections than fur Tht nitd k'r the coni- 
inoditv IS liowivfr, gicater to da^ Ilian it 
was cciituiics afjo and hir gixater ipuiifitKs 
are obtained A change oi method ha*- been 
bi ought about m a moie ad\anc<d age 
The railw.iy has revolutionised conditions 
Edmonton, a railway c( litre twar the 


soutlniTi edgf of till tousl 1)1 Albeita has 
bc(onv I liiei colli c tiii^ t( nlii \\inji)y»fr, 
Ihf wuc It 1 Jilw IV tfuvii of tilt (I nil d pi iins, 
is ii )\v lilt coJltftin^ ami iIiMiibutinp point 
ol Ihf Ilndsf)!! l>i\(ojn| in\ , thoiiah Moo i 
laetoj\ D Msiitd f)tKt 1 \f IT, ,1-. foinuily. 
In a \<ss(l hoir I raulon Ihe fujs of tlie 
Ottiwa \ illtv and the Clucbcf ffiKst near 
by, ail (filhftfd at Mount al f u shipnietit 
Moutu d his btcfunt, in fart, the great 
mtcrnatioiidl fni iniiLfl 'thus the lime 
tic at fut mail its t^d ftin da aif* now <ui tht 
line of railwjy acioss the continent m tlie 
south of ( inada whettas ffiiiKily Ihf* 
unties for ccfllceting ihe (oinniodit}^ were 
in the vifiint'^ of Hudson Jhu 

riie fur be aiing animals have- bum haute cl 
and killed ior then pdtiics fejr Immlieds ot 
ycais, but fe*w species, if any, have been 
OKteimmatexl Ihe most valuable (•! the 
diiimjls aie the btaver, otter, matte n, mink. 
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[ReProUmed by c^rte^y of ( uHoda Hou^e 

Collecting Mapii* Sap 

Where pipe huts are not tMd in 4 uwple tne bu>h the paiK of ^ap are tmptttd into a laige tank and rarriKl to the rvaporator 

house ou a sleigh drawn by a team of botscs 

muskiat, bear, wt>lf, fox, skunk and ermine, aic rostricted to ihc more nortlicrly regions. 
For a long time the beaver was the mo'jt and the muskrat prefers swampv regions, 
prized fur, and a beaver skin was made a unit AH the other vaiieties are viidely distiibuted. 
of value for all barter. For some years the In the Maritimes and Qut'bcc special atten- 
muskrat was the fur most in demand, and tioii is now paid to the i earing of fur-bcaring 
as many as a million p^lts were taken in the animals in captivity, and fui fanniS have 
neighbourhood of the Saskatchewan river been established. Pi incelildwaid Island holds 
in a single season. The beaver is not found the premier position in this industiy. Silver 
farther north than the limit of the poplar fox farms jiredominate ; but a few faims 
and birch, the barks of which are its favourite rai^e the beaver, mink and muskrat. The 
food. Polar bears and w'hite and blue foxes following tables may be of interest. 
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CHUiDBlilN’S STORY 

Maple Sugar. — Tolm was a little (^nidi m 
boy who lived in the town of llannlton. 


wIk li t inds (n 1 di ('‘ill iiu l >iu div 
1 IS j itbf I 1 r I { 1 1 him a p u 1 1 1 (1 iin| h 

SU 11 M t| If 11 II IS \1U llkl tlu I( II li 

\dl<\v SU n HI lintl '-IkJ \ thi }i(ifs 
i c I ) I « d f M if'f 111 1 It i m I < ( J th it U( 

M t uj ii I lit Jilt i ik( > It I at i\omit 

swftt 111 < mull in<l IS wtli known tlu it 
ns bill 3 sii^ir i in } i i;l ind 

When dies nnph su^ii tome fifiiid* 
iskfd John as ht thoU{.ljtfully tnindud i 
lump of it 

It IS mid( from tlu twf»t juuo of the 
iijiplf tne Implied hn fitlui When \ 
wa** i boy 1 lived in a bip fjirilDU-M 
mar the foust, and I used to s(< tlu miple 
iigu mult tvery }tar I uh Miidi which 
is the uqiT m ikm^* st isoi my f -.tlu r w )uld 
all )W us diildun to luvi whit wc cdlfd 
a * Uf^ninf^eft' party 

* In the morning bcfoie the piity my 
fither* nitn woulcl go into the forest and 
bore two or three holts m the miple tiees 
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abi;ut tl)j(c l((t a\\a\ fiom the j^round 
1 h#*n Oh V huu' j))ils uri(J(r the holes 

to eitili tlip sIkIvv JiH< wliiili dupped oMt 
from Ui! m \li ihv J 'Uw' tht jiun <lii[)|)(d 
tin hiickt ^ 

* Oiii fiKii<U ( iiiH t(» nui hoiw for tlic 
jurtv III tli( 1 itf alt^ moon, it \\ a ^ 

di( 1 I\ ^lovMn^ Ink \\* U(d to I at i 
hie; PH II t and |]*ui \v*ap ii]> w.umh 

1)1 our 'mitt'.' iiid tiUjiH -»* aiMl s( t oli t >i 
t 1 ( m i| k wood 

WhtiL >\i ( imt to the t7(( whdi llit 
niMiJnd )» 1 we ^iiit<d loiMtlui \\ > id 

arul niiki i hii ^ li o«i,< Uku wt pound 
th( *-tlckv sip IjoMI tin ]MlU on tiJt tlMs 
nilo III lo h p< I ^ iknu <- P^d tl i piiN 

hick tiL,tiin, tint tin ip ^l^ould not hi 
w I tid 

“\\t liuu,' till lion pot from i hr i ii h o\( i 
till lop I.Ti , .IS Siouis (Jo n 1 n>^l iiid \-> ♦h* 
JUKI pn w hot I cnni foiiuidou il lik« tlic 
Slum wIikIi fotui^ on jiui whin m tlni i 
lioilinj^ It u\<i tl( tiK We sir i[Kd oU till 
suiin with a lillc a it loiniid, kaMin tlu 
JUKI a lie If sMup W h( 11 till s\iiip lud 
l)oil(d ind tliickiiKd a IitiJi o\(f tin tne 


we seized the pot and poured the hot liquid 
on to the snow The coldness of the snow 
inailc the s\rup set at once, and it turned 
to a di licious sugary toflee 

Jl.iii cime tlif fun Lveiyoiic scrambled 
to (Xf t the lust pjeus of sugai , fingers were 
ImIiiiI, and time was frundly lighting and 
stiowl)illing .miong the boys When every 
OIK had some sugar, wr would make up 
tlM iiit and sii round it, singing song> and 
idling pliost «-toiies till w'c wire sent home 
to hid ** 

The Beaver. Jong uloie tin a\(s ul 
ImnlMijiiks \vij( h( lid in tin C .iindian 
f )?< !■» llu Kid Inoians nad to wandtr 
am ai^^si thi Ip hunting .ind t apfuag 
fuT h« .Liing aainiaU K i in the fohi fonsis 
ol Noitli Arm IK a li\i toimihss v\ild iitd- 
lUK s lime ai(‘ tli( brown, hlar k iiul 
gii/^]\ h^ ll^, thi h'a\ti ott»i, t rniuu , 
f( \ sil)l(, uhiskr It w )lf '.kind phi tin 
.md mud ^luiv f>t ihist iinin 1 1 ive 

Skins ol It V diu foi wmui dotlui g am’ 
the Hiidsi ii s lii\ t oippanv s< I up stations 
to Uadi in tills witli tin tiippns Somt of 
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these stations have grown into cities, and 
one ot them, whose name was fonneily 
Fort Garry, is now the great city of \\ mmpcg 

You ha\e alioadv been told about the 
life of a trapper in the cold forests and how 
he obtains the furs which hang in shop 
windows One of the most beautiful and 
expensive IS the fui of the bca\er Ihi^animal 
IS about three feet long, of which Ungth 
nearly one tliird is t ul He makes his home 
m the water, and for this reason his hind 
het are wfbbcd like those of a du(k He 
also has ptculio-i nostiil winch he can close 
wIkii Ik diVLS so that the water is kej t out 
He Ins 1 bio id flit t iil shaptd like i piddlt 
and (ovfnd with sc ihs Hit U'-l of his 
body s cottitd with soft uddish brown 
lur This fur is much pnzul by min and 
women for msking mto to its, gif ns hats 
and othci clotJiing 

Ihe most wondciful thing about the 
biaver i^ the w i\ in which he mikes his 
home Ii you are wilkiiig along the bink 
of a ''ll tarn m ( anidi an<l come to a plac» 
while bciviis hut nude Hair hoim, you 
will ste a luiuikibk sight The stii im, 
which up till now his b(<n flowing along 
quKtl/, Ins tid<knly bironii a deep piol 
How his this luppiiiciH A gicat dim of 
twigs earth tnd stouts has b<cn built acro» 
the stre im fiom cnii bank +0 thi othci 
I Ins dam pn tints the waUr from moving 
away quickly so tint it coliicts end forms 
a pool behind the dam Who hive mad<. 
this dam across tin stream^ I he cl* vti 
beavers thcmsrlvis 

Why have they made it'' iJic bcavtis 
as you have heard spend much of then 
time in the water Now an ordinary strtain 
becomes shallow in the sumnu r wcathi r 
when there is not much xaiii and tJu beavirs 
find that then lime is too httli watir fur 
their comfort Again, m lainy wcatlier the 
stream is swollen and rushes down very 
fast, and the beavers find that tlu swirl mg 
water washes away their homes What they 
need is a small lake of still deep water, and 
they^ set to work to make it by buildmg a 
dam i( loss the stream to hold up the water 


How do the beavers build then dam^ 
Let us suppose that a colony of be ivers 
decides to move In early suinmir thev 
leive then old home and set out along the 
iivir bank to look for a new one Ihcy 
travel along till they find a place whuh 
tikes thill famv flmc they sit to woiK 
to build their dam Now we sti how diver 
the beavers arc Huy know whit kind 
builehng will bi Ixst Jf the sire un flows 
gently they make thi dun ot biuiihC'* and 
twigs Ihese do not dtigitiir stop the 
water from fliwing but mike it tiickU 
si )\\ly through thini is if tluy wiie n su vi 
Wliin the stii im flows ‘^wiftJy Ji jwt \ i 
till dam must bi dif iig U> snnd leim i 
it md in tint cist it is iind* iludlv tf 
mud and stems pirkid liimh togithu 
and strengthemd with l<»gs 

WTiatcvcr kind of dim they choo t lo 
make the beavers have much work bdou 
the in, and thev stcut at oiicf lin imt 
thing IS to tut down tlu Irit*- winch tlu \ 
will need It is wonderful to think tint in 
animal with no took but it lii th an I eliws 
can cut down a tiee '^et il you g« into tlu* 
woods beside a b( ivcrs dam you will find 
many tree dumps which diow tint tin 
beavers have been d tlmi work lo fill 
i till i Ik ivir sets to woik with it stioiig 
shirp tifth to nibble thiongu ilu tiuiik 
alxiut a foot lU^ve the ground Ifimnd an i 
round till tiuiik u goes elupping off litlfi 
imees ot wood till it last onlv i tmy thick 
lUbb IS left to hold tlu tree upright Hun 
the biavir cm do no more He must wait 
till the wind blows the trcf dowai He 1 
sueh a skilful woodcutter, tint wlien tlu 
tree does fall, it generally conies dowii on 
the sile neaiest to the water 

As soon as it In'- fallin, the biavir «fiij s 
off the bark and tl e bramhrs, and cuts up 
tlie trunk into pieus All these jmees have 
next to be eanicel down to the wrferS edge 
When thev are small enough, the beivei 
caines them there m Ins mouth Hu laiger 
pieces he rolls dowoi with his paws, pushing 
lumself along by means of liis broad flat 
tail Sometimes if the ground is vtiy 


ij— voi, a 
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lougli, and the tree lie=i far from the stream^ 
he will dig a canal from the water to the 
trunk. Th(j water runs up the canal, and 
the beav#‘t })ii*>lie‘s the trunk into it, and it 
floats down tn the stream. 

1-vt‘ry log, biandi or twig that he cau 
find or cut <lown is brought to the dam, 
and jiudied ainl patted into place by his 
paw.s, lit; slit'iigllit'ns the dam with stones 
ainl witli mud wliich he cairies in his paws, 
holding them jnessed together iinder his 
diin. 

At last the dam is finished; but much 
still 11 mains to be done, 'the beavers have 
now to build themselves house.s, or lodges 
as Iht'y aic called. 'J'licsc are made of mud, 
biantJies and twigs well patteti together, 
llity jire built either in the bank besule the 
I>ool made by the dam, or on an island in 
the middle of the pool. If y<»u were to look 
fai the door <d a be.iver’s kidgc yt»u would 
not find it, foi it is undci the w'ater. When 
a beaver goes home, ho dives into the pool 
and .swims to his hunt door, which is a hole 
in the bank undt'nioath the water. He goes 
Ihiougli it into a daik tunnel wliich runs up 
Ihiougli the bank. At the end of it he conies 
int<'» a (o.sy room with a round ceiling and 
walls neatly lined with mud. Here the 
bfsiver family live -father, mother and 
babif'S all together. No cnemv cau reach 
them in theii snug house, and if they wish 
to fei‘d, they can slip down their tmmcl 
inti) the water without danger of being seen 
by any creature on the bank. 

When tli<‘ dam and the lodges are finished, 
tlierc nunains only one final jnecc of work 
to be done. Tins is the filling of the l>eaver's 
winter larder. Tlie beaver's foiwl is water- 
lilies and llie roots of otlier water plants; 
he also gnaws bark and twigs. In summer 
lie can get tliis food when he pleases, but 
he knows that in winter the pond will be 
frozen over, so he lays in a store of juicy 
roots and pieces of bark, fastening them 
down under water so that they will not 
float away. 

The beaver begins liis building late in the 
summer, usually about August, so that 


when the first frosts come eveiything is 
ready for the winter. The dam is strong and 
firm, the lodges are snug and water-tight, 
and the larders are full. When the winter 
cold comes, it freezes everything hard and 
stiff, and the beaver can live safely through 
the winter in his cosy house. 

TEACHINa HINTS 

1. Maple. — ^There is a blackboard sketch 
lif a maple leaf in Volume 1 ., page 407. 

2. Sugar. — It would be advisable to revise 
the lesson on sugar given in Volume J., page 
473. Children slioiild uncler>iand tliat tlie 
two chief sources of sugar are the .‘^ug.l^ 
cane and the sugar beet. Piobably some of 
the children will have seen sap oozing fi(»m 
a tree such as the peacli. 

3. Clothes. - Tn cold weather Canadians 
wear mitts ^glf>ves with(*ut fing(Ts), a tuque 
01 knitted caj>, inoe» asms and thuk \\<iolkii 
stockings, and a heavy mackinuu or #iieze 
jacket which is worn over a joi.sey. 

4. Pelt. skin or liido with the wool or 
fur attached. 

5. Forts. — The early colletling stations 
for the fur were often liable Uy attack from 
Indians or Ficiicli rivals It was th»‘ndore 
necessary tliat they should be surjounded 
by some form of }>rotection. 

6. Muskrat. — The outstanding importance 
of tliis animal as a source of fur should be 
noticed in the table given. Tlie hair i(‘scmblcs 
that of a beaver and is of a dark tint. 'I'lie 
animals live in streams and pools, and are 
most active at night, spending the day in 
tiieir burrows. Their fur is called musquash. 

7. The seal. — Seals are animals adapted 
for marine life. Tlie limbs are converted 
into paddles. The one or two (generally 
one) young seals are bom on land, and are 
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at first white Seals are found in all seas 
except those of the tiopics, but abc»und 
chitflv in Arctic and \ntar( tic 1 tgiuns 1 ht u 
are three families — hiir seals or true sf \ls 
fur seals or sea hons, and waJrusfs llu 
common seal, i\luch has a ^cll()vvlsh toil 
spotted with blown, Lvts around Scotland 
Ireland and Walts and haunts the mouths 
of salmon livers, eating the fish Iht hirp 
seal or Greenland seal is hunted off Nt w found 
land and has a light gre\ eoat with blatk 
crescent'’ extending from the shouldtis li 
the thigh lh< face also i^ blatk Ihcic 
art also the iingtd stal hunted bv tht 
Fskimos the great gu\ st d tlu hooded 
seal whiili li\is neu Tt<lind nd lia an 
inflitabh sat about a foot long on the fut 
and thi monk st il cf tin Mcdittrimcan 
llu sea lion has i luoie di hiitt ntek than 
a tnu st il smell extern d cais and a close 


woolly fur under the coarse gtej bans In 
addition the hind limbs are free from the 
tail and cm be tmmd forward so is to bi 
used on land The sea lion is the souict of 
the highly prized sealskin of comintice 

8. Memory work. (Iht Mcmoiv W )ik 
includes matter dealing with the li 1 sts i 
the teacher will probabU like U) icMse tl i < 
les ons which were given in ^t)lulul 1 ) (« 

( anadim limlicr tanks sctoml in imfx it imt 
to Cmadiaii wht it (/)) Tti tlu fousts 
( an ida grow cedars tiis spiiui md pnu^ 
(ci Ihc Douglis 111 c f Hiiti''h t (jlunibi i m 
some of the lug<st trees in ti« w >ild id) 
Siwnnlls aic woiKi d b\ eltc t»^uil\ (cj Pain r 
1, niidi fiom wood ])iilp if, Miph 

I boihd to nnkc smnr ( ; 1 in lx uin^ 

II minis hv( in the lort'-ls (//^ lit bi i\ei 
IS hunttd foi its V diiabk pi 11 



A V /tu anuiiun vox na i ilm / urU 

bLDORA XiiM Port Radium on Great Biak Lake 
(Thp nunf piodwespitchbltndc from which uiatiitim iS obtained) 
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V. CANADIAN WHEATLANDS AND 

RANCHES 


PICrmBES Bisii* RBBNCE 



ll\KVLSriNO in CVNXriAN 1 I VtKIl. 

( 1 1 1 lux iS /b lu tbi ( )rtf 1 ; 


INTRODUCTION tuic is possible in somi foim oi other Ihe 

Mcintimc Provinces are noted for their 
Agncultme -The vaiied ispects of firming fiuit and vigclable crops, Quebec and 
form the chief industry of the Canadnii Ontaiio spreialise m dairying, tlir Prauie 
lieople, the products constituting a vcr\ I'rovuKcs ue great regions, for wheat, 
laige percentage of Canadian exports and barley and oats, and foi stock raising, 
providing the raw materials for manv and the fertile valleys of British Columbia 
Canxdian m inuf-w tiires. All along the produce frmt crops 

southern boidtr of the Dominion agiicul It is, hoivcMi, to tli« southern portion of 
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the three Prairie Pro\inccs, l>ing bttween 
the United States boundary and th( noithem 
forests, that we must turn for the gitat 
agncultural lands and for the iriosl impoitant 
legion for stock raising It mu^-t be noticed, 
however, that no mittcr how fa\oiutd the 
area may be m its climate and soil, big 
production has only become possible b^ the 
construction of a multitude of loutts and 
by attidctmg to the aiea a hnid woiking 
Mgoious t\pe of ])eopl« IJius since iht 
completion of the Canadiin Pacific K iilw i\ 
m 3S66, the popiilition of Canadi his moie 
thin doubled, and the production of win it 
has inci cased sc\tnfold. Ihc bij; incu isc 
in tl i wluat ciop is due, in a luge di »u( 
to the dcMlojimcnt of routes m the Miutluni 
inrt of the DomiiuoTi 


The plan legion of Mamtobi and 'Sas- 
katchewan has a i^ch luim\ 'oil It is 
almost treeless is well w at cud and is liiehlv 
fertile Ihe 1 m wv snowfall of winter guts 
plenty of moisture' to tlie sent in spnng, 
the summti lainfall toincs at tliC best time 
of the \tai, when the tempt laluie is highest, 
and the high ttmpciature of the summei 
months is fuoiirible to the inoduction t>f 
grim Fhi u^kii Ins Ixioipo Hit pc ii 
wht it belt (i Cinuh Siskituuwin the 
inifldie pi I MiiLc n s the li gist pr k]u< t i n, 
ind Is lollowcei bv AlUrn and Miniti'bi 
llic SHIM oidir Is liiM IM oits l»ut f i 
birli\ the oidci isSiskitihcx in Miintobi 
and \lb(it i 

SiRiitilu icscauh his made Cundi a 
gicit wheat 1 md llio diseeiveiv c>f 



A Cattix 1?a<tch in Wishkn Canada 

(Clis^ Fkcture No 8o io tho portfolK>l ^ I SOmC w* 
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[Reproduced /‘V fowrtm of CanuJa Ilou'^r, 

Grain Elevators. Fort William, Ontario 


varieties wliich needed a shorter growing' 
I)eriod than those of more equable climates 
was necessary, and such varieties were 
obtained. Every few days that can be 
taken oft the f^rowing period will extend 
the area under wlieat into a more northerly 
and westerly part of Canada than that 
which is at present such a prolific source 
of sup])ly. 

While wheat stands supreme as a staple 
of human food, the other grain crops are of 
importance for the maintenance of live 
stock. 

The most important manufacturing indus- 
try connected with the field crops is flour 
milling. Such work started with the early 
settlers, for it was an absolute necessity for 
them to obtain flour for their daily bread, 
f-arge scale production in milling began with 
the competition between stone and roller 
milling. Local stone mills had enabled 
farmers to comveft some 'rf* their grain into 


flour; but t(»-d:iy the small h'cal mills have 
given way to the large mills .served by 
elevators at central points suitably placed 
for collecting grain from a large area. Nearly 
1,400 mills are now working in Canada, 
and alxmt iij million barrels of flour are 
exfiorted annually. Canada possesses the 
largest flour mill in the British Empire; 
this mill can produce 24,500 barrels of flour 
a day. 

In addition to the crops already mentioned, 
there arc others suited to particular locali- 
ties, and these add materially to Canada's 
agricultural wealth. They comprise tobacco, 
sugar maple, sugar beet, fruits and potatoes. 
Tobacco is grown principally in Ontario 
and Quebec, maple sugar and maple syrup 
are products of Ontario, Quebec, Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick. Quebec, how- 
ever, produces about 78 per cent, of the 
total. Sugar beets are grown in Ontario, 
where there are two sugar beet factories. 
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ei by ourte y of ( anula llou\e 

\iriKS IN lsov\ Scotia 


and in Albeita vh<ic tlicie is <>no. I ho 
production is siaall in ro-npinson with 
the piinnpil ^-uerar b<ct lounlncs ol thi 
world, but o\cr 6o iiiillioii lb of ichntd 
suij.ir arc obtained annually 

Canada is pirticulailv noted for many 
of its fruits 1 he Annapolis valJe y of Nova 
iScotia, the lake jMiiinsiila of Ontino, and 
the Okanagan valley iii British Colun^bia 
are outstanding ugions. The noilhtiii shoie 
of Lake Ontaiio, the Geoigian Bay distnct, 
the region near Monti cal and Vancouver 
Island art also noted foi their fiuit crops 
Apples, which ar probably the most 
important Canadian fiuit, meet witli ready 
sale in British and European marktts, 
where their attractive appeal ance, excellent 


flivoiir and eood ki oping judlitK -> hive 
giimd a wide ictMitatiou 

PiacMcallv all \an»fi(s of fruit .m i)if 
pmd rn ciniuru'* locate 1 niai tlu <(ntiis 
of pioductjon In Nova Scotu the api)lf 
growing mdustry lias ashamed gic it inipi>r- 
^ ui ( a Idigo ])i()Toition ot tin <io| bring 
exported to Groat Britain fhr lud (\j)OTt 
lb said to have been shipped hv a suling 
vtsscl fiorn Halifax to iaveipord ni j8p) 
Ihe first steamer to carry apphs duett 
flora Annapolis to London was the Neptune 
which left in 1881 The shipment consistod 
of 6,800 bands and the jourmy to london 
took fourteen days, liom that time the 
tiade has continued to increase in volume, 
the aim ul export now being about two 
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million binds The region for .ip]>les the 
Annijiolis and acljaant valle\s lonipii'^cs 
a ilistiict about lOO inihb long and 6 to xr 
miles wide. 

riie Cruit region of Outaiio, along tlie 
northern shore of the lake and in the pemn- 
siild, produce-* apples, peaches, pears, plums, 
giajics and chenics. Fruit growing on a 
(ommercial scale in hnlish Columbia is a. 
comparatively recent industry; to-day it is 
exceedingly prosperous and thousands of 
boxes of carclully graded fruit are exported 
1 he finest ore hards arc in the Okanagan valley, 
\\here apples, pears, plums, peaches, apricots 
and chemes arc grown. It was not until the 
Canadian Pacific Railway was completed 
that fruit growing could be a commercial 
l>roposition in British Columbia. Canning 
fruit is a large and flourishing industrv. 

There arc more than 711,000 farms in 
CaiMtla and most of these arc very large 


concerns the avci.itrc aiea of inch farm in 
thf Pidiiie PioMnus being about 350 acre* 
In Manitoba and Si'»kalchewan, ovci half 
the land suitable for faim puiixises is aheodv 
otcnpicd, and 111 Alberta ibout per cent 
of the land is owned The best and most 
u}i to-date machinerv is m use f.iini biuld- 
ings ait luge and modem and the conditions 
of life are \eiy good 

Ranching and Dairying.— Although over- 
sh.idowcd bv the prtKliiction of cereals, the 
laismg of live stock has made very great 
piogicss in Canada The natural pasture of 
the western prairies is an admirable ranching 
countiy. bhee]) leaiing is on a much smaller 
scale The meat-jiackmg industry is develoi>- 
ing, and some of the large cities of the plains 
manufacture leather from the available 
skins and hides. In the eastern provinces 
cattle arc reared mainly for dairy products^ 





for which CdTiadd is now vrrU knowTi 
Ontdiio and Qucliec simuiIis** potunbrly 
m tlu' ddii>in" industry, but it must bo 
rrnuinb(*ud thdt bill tor and rhocso aie 
dl-^o cxpoited from the wistciii plains 
Ihc olclest (Ikcso fdctou dates ])uk to 
1835, and was established at Osford in 
Oiitcirio. 

Dairying is not only one of the olde-it but 
It is now one of the greatist industiies of 
Canada Modem danying owfs its develop- 
ment and expansion to the factory system 
for the making of cheese and butter and to 
the facilities offeud by modem methods of 
cold storage. The early Fiench colonists 
made cheese and lai<l tlie foundation of 
the great trade in Canadian Cheddar. 

Within recent years there has been a big 
development in the preparation of con- 
densed and evaporated milk. 


Jhe tearing of pigs, jMiticul.iil^ ff»i baron 
j»ioductifm, IS piolitably c(>inbi]H(l with 
daiiying and it real farming IIkp is a 
ratio of pigs to ]»tisons of i to \^hnh is 
higher tlian that in litlaml 

CHUDREN^S STORY 

Wheat, cattle and fruit When ih* Boy 
Srouls were going to liold a gnat bnipjii 
Jamboree in Lngland Jim Dinm^. of Ycak, 
had his father’s [lei mission to make one of 
a paity going to the camp It was a thiilhng 
adventure, and not the hast exciting p«iri 
of it was meeting Scouts from oveisias and 
hearing talcs of their lives Jim became 
acquainted witli three Canadian Scouts, all 
strangers to each other, and the four boys 
had many an earnest talk round the camp 
fire and during "hikes’* Jim hoped to go 
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to Canada when he became a man, and told 
others so one evening. 

‘ IJic b(sl part of Canada is the prairie/* 
said nnt ('f tho jouii^ Canadians, vvlio lived 
in llu ]/r(‘vino of M.initoUi. ‘*M\ fdlhci's 
lipii Js ino-^tlv urifki wheal Whfii the 
anil* I ‘•I'nw indts, w* turn out the tiac tors 
and djuJ a whole batlerv of them 

< t » l( \\oi k one h« hind anoUier I he\ jilouRh 
hoiii one end of tin farm to tlic other, bi- 
f alls'’ tl'iif* .if** no heil^'os or fences in the 
way, tud tin fuiiow^s aie nearly a niile Ion« 

* After phaitjhinr; the seed is sowm and 
quickly snoots up 'Ihcn we /3:ct the rain^, 
whidi make it ^frow faster still I love th*' 
praiue in the late sjuing Tt is all patches 
of (olcnii Wild ciocuses grow everywhere, 
pi uiie roses creep and tw'me, gcildcm rod 
and prane' snnflow'cis })ush up their yellow 
he.ids between the grc'eri blades of w'heat. 
bather has the farm buildings all fleshly 
painted, and the Jacksons do the same. 
Ihev at<' OUT neighbouis, and wc can sec 
tlitij faun away on tlie skyline" 

*' Our IK ighboius li\e iieKt dooi," cd^served 
jiiu. 

"Vts, J slioiiMu't caie for that." iqdicd 
the boy liom tie piaiin "1 like t<» go emt 
«itk1 bc*c a stndch of sky aral tin plain ic*!!!!!^** 
away m all cliuctioiis 1 ^lioulcl hale to live 
in a cramp* d towni W<* iiave a line, limber 
tainiliousc with cential lieatmg and gis, 
and also a lirge oi*haid and vegetable 
gaiden 

** You shonlil sec the harvest irig machine's 
wc use. 1 Iic\ Lilt and t liiesh as they go along 
Whtn the bins «ue fnli of giain it ])outs out 
of a iHpc into a niotoi tiu«k and is sent 
oil lo the elevator by the lailvsiy. Ihcie 
the wlicat is ]int thicnigh sieves an 1 
gtadeil, .mcl father get^) lus puce pei bushel 
In the end, the* giain goes down to \\ iiimpeg 
by freight tiain '* 

"1 saw some in an exhibition at York," 
said Jiin. “It w.is called 'Manitoba Hard 
Wheat*." 

"Yes, the hot sun hardens it. English 
wheat is soft. Hard wheal makes the best 
quality flour, and I've heaid that English 


bakers mix Canadian with other flour to 
give the nght ‘strength* to their bread. 
An 3 nvay, your English loaves taste very 
good at tea time," and he laughed. 

Jim made up the hre, as the wind had 
turned a little cliill, and fetched out of lus 
pocket a bag of toffee, which he handed 
round 

*'Mv great wdsh is to own a ranch, not a 
farm," remarked the second young Canadian 
"I live twenty miles west of E(lm»mton in 
Albcnta and have uddeii a Ikusc to school 
for four ycais now. Oai j. ut of the piainc 
IS «dl grassland Wt havT plenty c»f sunshine 
and vciy little cold weather In winter the 
days are biiglit and the light snowfall is 
quickly melted l)y a V'aini w'lnd which we 
call the Chinook The winter is over by 
Marcli, when the praiiie fl*)weis cc me out 
and sj)erkle the glass with biiglit coluuis 

'* Ihcrc aiC cattle, horses and often slieej) 
as well on every ranch, and th* ((»wboys 
have to be m the saddle the whole of the chy 
to look after them aH. 'Ihere aie no laim 
houses 01 human beings anywlicit ibouf, 
so it IS a lonalur liU than a iainm - Inu 
ct)V\lH>ys are always bo ]ui-<.\ to bother 
a])oiit Join 1 Ilk Huy love ihc fue lilc 
of tlio opdi an. I liive sc in them do gnat 
feats of hot^ciiianslin) when tlu y ar» lound- 
iiig up lunsts and cattle for biaiuling (that 
i« stanijung them with the iiiaik of their 
owTui) 1 hc>y>c to do my^ sliaie of it m a 
few' vctirs' tune " 

"What IS tlone with your c itih and 
lioT'^cs^*' asked Jim 

' Canada's \iry bu there .iic plenty 
of lonely jilaces not fit for cars, and you must 
have horses for iidiiig or ])iilliiig. 'Ihf 
exit lie end as canned meat, chilled b(*tl or 
bc'ef extract. 'Iluie are big me at -tracking 
fact*)u<s at Ivdmonion Some c>f the* cattle, 
of couise, aio dauy cows, kept for butlcu, 
cheese, condensed milk and nulk powder. 
We don't make these goods in our own 
dairy, but send the milk to creameries and 
cheese factories.*' 

"I have eaten a lot of Canadian ( hedclar 
cheese," said Jim. 
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"Well, now it is my turn,” struck in the 
tJiiid young Canadian, "and what I c;in tell 
1** the best of all. My father is a cherry' 
farmer m Kootenay, Hriti^fi ('olumbia, and 
r want to become a big fiuit farmer too. 
The wild floweis of the prairie arc beautiful . 
but the blossoming (»f the trees on our 
therry lanch m M ly is a wonrlftful sight. 
The vhitc flowers look just like \vax and 
cover the branches from end to < iid. Ihcy 
even ‘^tick !*> fhe trunks and liinlis of Hk 
trees, like tin feather® on a bird’s J<g 

"Fruit picking is a busy (line '1 lit* 
cheiiies look delicious and atf* packccl in 
boxes liulding eight <>i sixteen jiounds each. 
We also seinl hundreds of poiiiuls to the 
cannery. 

"My falhfT grows cherries only, but 1 
.‘hould like to try growing otlnr kinds of 
fruit as well, as farmers do m thr* Okaiidgan 
valley. Father once saw a single Okanagan 
apple winch wdglud <ati two p<iuiuls! 
Ihe Okanagan farmeis grow a]^ples, jKMches, 
grapes, pciiis and straw beines, which are 
sold raw, or cantud, or dri< d. Some arc also 
niad<‘ into j«ini. Of collr‘^e wc nev<a get the 
se\cre weather that the piairie suffers from, 
and 1 have heard that it is alsf) mild and 
wann on tlie east ctsist of Canada in Nova 
Scotia, where the Annapolis apples gii)W." 

boy stopped speaking, and for a 
minute there was silence. Iheii Jim screwed 
up the (*mpty toffee bag and threw it on the 
hie. 

"Haven't yv»u got some siiecial police- 
men who travel about on horseback, or in 
Vkuics 01 ears, and make men keep th«‘ law 
fioni east to WTst?” he asked, slowly. 

"Oh yes!” they replied in choius. "The 
Koyal Canadian Mounted I’olice.” 

"Well, I think I'd like to become one of 
them, and then I could visit 3'ou all in 
turn,” said Jim. 

TEACHINa HINTS 

!• Map. — The pupils sliould find on the 
map the exact pr^sitions of the wheatlands, 
ranches and fruitlands of Canada. A sketch 


of Canada as a rough oblong might be drawn 
on the board and the various districts marked 
off in coloured chalks. 

2. Threshing One of the most wonderful 
machines in the world is the combine har- 
vester whicJi is seen on all the large farms of 
('anada. It cuts and gathers the wheat, 
thieshes it, cleans it and pours it intf> bins. 
Sometimes the grain is poured straight int^> 
wagons built iij) like huge bins and ib taken 
du^'flly fo the raiUvav r »r oi elevatoj. 

3. Qrain elevator. -An Ameiican name for 
a gram silo or granary. It C(»n tains a number 
of dtep vertical bins c(»iisliuctcd of .steel 
plates. Bv means of a bucket oi i>iicumatic 
elevator the gram is emptied into a receiving 
chamber, whence it is earned by a bucket 
elevator to a distributing floor at the top 
ot tlie building l^v ineMiis of a system of 
bf*lt conveyors it is laj^idly delivered into 
one Ilf the bins Tnuks which run undei 
the bin? arc loaded directly, or the gram 
u tramferred to "Likei->” by belt conveyofs 
or through spouts 

4. Ranch,- Ji should be pointed mit that 
ilairy cattle re<|uire a good cleal of attention. 
The cows must be* nnlki'd twice a day, and 
the milk inu^t bi ke])t fresh or sent to the 
factory. Beef rattle require h ss attention. 
They arc turned out to feed and arc brouglit 
ro llui taiins only in winter, or during the 
IKiiodiral "round-np” for marking or selling. 
I’t)int out tliat large "at tie ranches arc not 
seen in England, for thcic is not enough &pa< e 
f(»r them and the land is too dear. 

5. Chinook.— This is a warm dry wind 
blowing along the eastern margin of the 
Kockv Mountains. When currents of air 
descend mountain slopes, they are heated 
by compression, and thus enabled to hold 
more moisture. This descending, warm, 
drying wind clears away moie snow in a few 
hours than many days of bright sunshine, 
and allows cattle to find grass even in winter. 
Ihc wind is called after the name of an 
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Indian tnbe that once inhabited a part 
of the mountain area 

6. IIlQstrations.— Child: cn might be encour- 
aged to collect different fruit labth, labeh 
from canned beef, and magazine pictures 
bearing on the lesson, such as pi mis, inim ils 
fruits, agnculturil michims, co\\bi>^s tt< 
It IS a good i)lan for each cluld to keep an 
exercise book in which to paste pictuics and 
draw diagrams associate d with tlu Ic'-sons 

7 . Memory work.— (a) Wlicat n^'tds lain 
in spiing to make it giow and sunshine in 
summer to npt n it (b) W hen tlu snow m« Its 
It lea\cs bihmd in the soil miiKi il food foi 
planis (c) The lirgo prairie ploughs are 
di iwii l)\ nioloi ti iclois (f/) llu ^,1 iin l^ 
sloitd in ck\ators (n Canmd bc< f lutuh 


tongues, condensed milk, cheese, butter and 
bacon come from Canada (f) Annapolis 
apples ha\e icd skms and white flesh 
(g) Miles of (herry trees grow in Bntish 
Columbia 

8. Exercises {a) Describe the pi rune as 
it is to-day (h) Why is the prainc so good 
for wheat growing^ (c) To what titv in 
C an ida is most of tlic grain take n ^ (d) Whit 
1 a cattle fiim m C inidi calKd? (t) Whit 
!«• the Chinook'' (/) When is tlu busiest time 
foi the eeiwbo^-*'* Whit is clone with 
the e ittli^ (//) WIkr do apple** grow in 
Cuiidi^ (i) Whit ollui fiuit i*- grown? 
(1) Whit is done with tlu fiuit? (k) What 
IS \our fi\(uiite eunud fiiut il) Whuh 
life would \i>ii hive dioen h ul you bctn 
fim*' I \plim wh\ 
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VI. HOME LIFE IN CITY AND COUNTRY 

nCTURE REFERENCE 


I 1 111 ti HI >11 tin J 
I 1 Kjfidu (d Ironi the ( Id'-s Pii tuu 
\o ill llu joilfolio) lltH in 

‘'((ii I 1 111 c <il J umbpinitn i Rt>\ d 

( nil hill Mjiintid Poll (111 111 in 1 iljoiitii 

I nil! 1 h( o iij itKiis tf 11i( In'*! two 

I I lo I 1\ h II t( ] I tic woilv if tin 
Pj< iH r I uid in ojciiiii 1 ] iKw 1 in I in 
llu I't K( i\ I distil t 1 (Usilllt I 1! tl( 
l\i fi ] I n I |j k 

INTRODUCTION 

Moii thin 70 pir cent (f the p ipk of 
Cciiudi nn tound m Out irio OikImc ind 


the Mantimc Piovincts and it ib therefore 
on the t istf rn side c f the Doinimoii that 
town life IS best 'studied 

Montnal is the rnlitsl eit^ ind eomnnr- 
cidl iiKiiopolis of the Dimiimn It stands 
it the head (f oecan nivigatim on the St 
1 awieiut and it is the lKad(juiit< rs of the 
ITc it iiilwi\s if Lamda ic thin half 
the popnl ition of e c t> is ( f 1 itiich oiif^in 
Ihc 111 si iin[>icssion thiu*-t upon tin visitor 
1 IhitoftiK tominercialcli irTctii of U k cit> 
Difks wlnrvis sliqv cUviltis i hwtv 
titirn business pulnl•^is biik'> si \ 
fiijMTs" end inwdtd ‘tmt*- dl p )int 



Montrfai 


(A pf duted by aw of Canada House 


Locking up McGill Sttert trom CNR Sbfd^ sbowinf Royal Bank Buildug and Beavac Hall BuiUing and Notre Dame Cathedral 

to the nght* 




Canadian Pkople 


Lumbermen 


Koyal Canadian Mounted Policeman 


Pioneer Family 


(Class Picture No. bi in the portfoliQ) 
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('ll 1 1 


pt I Htf 


! ft i til mttsv i C 1 r 


vWi 111 Ti rt niu H U1 will tli C lidfl id 1 I Ian 1 \l In i I ickj, i iJ 


tn Cfiiiinuriil utiviU 11k cit\ i*- built 
on Itri (lit iTi 11k s1( |k k KJnig to 
Mount Ro^ il ^^ost of tlu nd Ixvt 

buildings cin. (onstiucttd of Jocil stoni 
VI hull bf ing gi(.\ in cok ui gi\(s d ^])e(ia] 
chaiacbr to tlic cit\ 

Man> of the stiitts aic nam vs and flanki d 
by lofty buildings Iht luwcst i>art, howr 
ever posstsMs mignifucnt stnets and fine 
shops The grcit cold of winter ind the 
abund.imc of siiovs^ make the rit\ famous 
lor its winttr sixiits which include everv 
vdri(t\ associated with tlu Alpine spoits 
ngion of I urope Tlu very low tempera- 
tures of winter also necessitate a cairlul 
heating of all inhabited buildings, the central 
heating plan b( iiig univtrsalh adopted By 
such a method every part of a house is nude 


waim including not onlv all runns, but 
passigts and coiudors Double wiiuk Wi ait 
dso a (h II i tei istu k ituie of duelling 
places m Oidii to conserve tl e internal luai 

i^uthtc still iiiains it Irtnch tiadition, 
aspect ind people At tirst sight it appears 
cl fortress much like Gibraltai Houses run 
horn the bist of the heights up the slope 
The streets are inainh nairow and wmchng, 
and an old st\le if aichitcctuic eh iracteriscs 
the city Here both French and English 
arc eommonl> liard but the Iiciieh- and 
British f uiadianb arc good fiiciids, thiy 
follow then ovm religion and manage their 
own schools The original battle area has 
been converted mto the "Battlefields Park " 
Ihe higher part of the city cm be reached 
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(Af/ rtKiU edty lowr/r^ 1 1 the ( P k 

Mnv'w I r M I I'll -*Ho\\ im 1 jw i i I 1 an* \ iiu *i Si 1 1 1 ii s f >i 1 » 1 * nm 111 I 1 1 11 u 1 r w 1 1 


sticp st( ps ]*\ ail ir< 11 siaiiway, ox l>v 
a livdraiilu iJ(\alur 

Qiubct both a Im \ odan j.Kut diid i 
jrro.U lailw.n ciiitu and thin ]Hontv 
of evidfiiCv. of the namiituial suh of the 
life in the city I ikc alontn d it is a (ciitrc 
of attraction foi its winter sports IIk 
abundant w^ater power n^ ar by makes 
elcctncitv cheap to produce, and (lic^nc 
lighting and heating au coinmiai 

Ottawa lb a beautiful cit> ainl jK*sscssts 
many magnificent buddings. It is, however, 
a striking contrast to Quibcc Ihe dicets 
are wider, thcic are moic open spaces, and 
there is a greater wealth of attractive vegeta- 
tion on the outskirts of the city. Ihe 
Chateau Lauiicr and Parliament Buildings 


au in poanii ^tiuitiin Ot^^awi i> an 
induslnal rentu Its watf i pow* i luinbding 
•“iwindls pulp and papi r inilh ln\« bioiiglit 
piosjienty ti the plau, but, uiihk( nianv 
in innfai tuniig eitus, it ])ossf^sis no sluin-j 
Ihe nxpennuTital h irm on the outskut«* of 
the city is uaciud b’ a ‘hoii ]ourn< v 
tJirough buiiitiful counti\ Jhere aie many 
rentus of soil n^xarch in the Dominion, 
and then esttdihshment has bTouglii pios- 
peiity to the wheat faimir 'lla* i \peri 
muital farms pioducrd the laily iipdiing 
wheat which has ojxnxd up gieat aieas of 
the prairie for wheat production 

At loronio two features of Canadian city 
life become vorv marked* (i) tin love of 
the ('anidian people for cleanliness and 
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tidiness, nnd (2) ilie great attention paid to 
education. The school-leaving age in Canada 
is sixte< n ; but in all towns of a population 
of 5,000 or over, a part-time education up 
to the age of eighteen is enforced by law. 
The schools in the cities are large buildings, 
and most of the secondary schools possess 
their (iWii swimming baths. All schools are 
well built and well equipped, and co-educa- 
tion is characteristic of most of them. The 
universities, keeping in mind the character 
of their countiy, pay great attention to the 
scientific aspects of agriculture, pastoral 
work and ciigineci ing. A gieat deal of 
attrition is paid to cookeiy, needlework 
and household training in the schools. 

When one passes westwaid into the great 
plains a cliarige becomes apj)ait*nt. A 
gieatcr variety of dwelling ])laces and 
luiihlings IS maikcd. Wooden buildings 
become the piedonnnant type of dwilJing. 
Ja Canada to-day in<jic than 70 per c<*nt. 
of the dwellmg places are cither wholly or 
mainly constructed of timber. Another 
maiked leatuie is the smaller attention paid 
to economy of space. In the piame towns, 
luoad wide streets aie cveiywhcie the 
main feature. It the piaiiic plain were 
thoroughly investigated e\eiy possible type of 
home could be disco VTied, from the simple 
sliack, apparently cut off fiom civilisation, 
to the almost luxuiious home of the pios- 
peious fanner. Isolation, however, is not a 
characleristic of the great agiicultiiral and 
ranching regions. Tiie telephone is aliimst 
universal and is a link wliich connects the 
scattered population. 

In the houses of the plains there arc no 
coal flies. Eveiy house is heated by a 
furnace in the basement and every part of 
the house is thoroughly warmed. Hot 
water is supplied to every bedroom. Cooking 
and cleaning are done by electricity. Ver- 
andalis arc a feature of the dwelling places 
away from the towns, and in the heat of 
summer these serve as sleeping places and 
dining rooms. Refrigeratois are used in 
summer for perishable food, and these supply 


iced water and give an opportunity for making 
ice cream, in which the Canadians excel. 

Winnipeff, the great city of the plains, 
was originally a fur-trading station called 
Fort Garry. It has had a very rapid growth. 
In 1870 it had a population of only 215, 
but to-day it has over 200,000 inhabitants. 
It is the railroad centre of western Canada 
ami possesses a wonderful number of sidings 
for accommodation of trucks laden with 
grain. 

In the autumn, whm the harvest is 
travelling eastward, W'lnnipeg becomes a 
great wheat city. Stock yards are also 
numerous, and the largest abattoirs in the 
plains are in Wiiiiiip^g. Electric traction 
in the streets and the mamifacluiing estab- 
lishments in the city are W'orked bv liydro- 
tiectiir power. Great balls, on the \Virmipt g 
imr, supjiJy the powni. WTnin|)<‘g is a oitv 
of beautiful hous(‘s. Eting of modtin ccui- 
struction the streets are w^uie ami attractiVi 
Open spaces aie numerous ami iruliide a 
20v>logical gaiden, where the bulfalo caii^be 
set‘n. It is a towui of simslunc and wMrmtli 
in summer, but it is veiy cold in winter. 
Houses arc built to withstand frost; the 
wof»deii shacks have disajipeaied, and mag- 
nificent buildings are numerous. The schools, 
university and legislative buildings are an 
ornament to the city. 

Regina is a pretty and well-planned city 
in the centie of a rich agricultural district. 
It lias direct railway communication w'ith 
all the important points in the west. As in 
the other new cities of the plains, the streets 
arc wide and oj>cn spaces are numerous. It 
is noted for its fine schools, colleges and 
legislative buildings. Its development has 
been rapid, keeping pace with the conver- 
sion of the prairie into wheat fields. 

Saskatoon, in 1912, consisted merely of a 
collection of shacks, but to-day it is a well 
planned city containing many fine buildings, 
including a university. It is the railway 
centre for a productive fanning district. 
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In a suniliir Calf'ary has acv( loped 
in a few ytais lioiii a Mounted I’olire out- 
post to a city of fiiK buildings and guat 
toniniLrciil importance 


Hard wcuk and long hours ol it, cspeci- 
alh during tla unimcr months, ire tlio lot 
of tlu woikers iii the plants but it is a 
healthy hfe Jii phavint suiioundings 


Although the people awxy from the eitii»s 
lack Iho untnii, stage and othei ittia tioiis 
of towns, there is iisudh sonic e isv uecess 
to tovin amuse nunts Iraxelhng libraries 
are in uie^ulation in dmost ill the pioMiitc s 
and there are tiavelhiig medical ind dental 
cbnics m the rural distiicts A hum may 
be purchased by instnlrnents and by perse- 
verance the beginner can iinpiuve his home- 
stead until he may be in jiosscssion of a very 
comfortable and well-equipped home 
The Canadian homestead is so constnwted 
that work may be made ea*.y The housewife 
does her cooking and cleaning by electricity 
The houses have polished wooden floois, 
hot water m ahnost every room, and there 
is no dust or dirt from coal fires 


CHILDBEN^S STORY 

let u now take a jHip a1 th( hcmi< s of 
diffinrit ( an nil III (hildren Inst \\t will 
visit oru of tlif great cities We not re c that 
the slice ts aie \ciy wide and the buildings 
tall and straight In liont of tire hou cs aie 
lawns which lun down to the reud uid are 
not fenced in or shut off m anv wi\ Ihe 
Streets are ht by cJeclne liglit and the 
machines in tlie fictoncs work by okc 
trmtj, which is very cheap bcidiisc there 
aie so many rivcis and waterfalls from 
which it can be obtained All the people 
we meet aie very proud of their ritv and like 
to poin^ out its advantages They help it 
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to grow by sending out posters which attract 
visitors. 

The house'^ arc built with verandahs round 
tiicni» and in summer the families spend 
most of their time on these, eating and even 
sleeping in the open air. If we were to go 
inside a house wc should be sure to find a 
telephone there, used by all the family 
including the children. The house is warmed 
by a furnace, which stands in the basement 
and heats water which is sent through pijn^s 
into pveiy room. Even in inid^wintcr the 
( auadians wear light summer elr)thing 
indoors because the hoii.se is so warm, and 
dress in furs and leathci coats when they 
go out. Electric lighting is used and also 
an electric cooker, and tlie guls tidy up the 
h<»use w’ith an electric ch^aner. In the 
kitchen is a freezing chest in which food is 
kej)t in summer. 

Wc journey a few miles out of tlie city 
and stop to look round a country village. 
Here the houses are all made of timber, 
but they still have ielephoii(‘s, tdectric light 
and wireless, so they arc not without 
comforts. Wc would like to buy some 
candies, so we go into the store This place 
is not a storehouse; it is the (Canadian word 
for a sh(»p. The village store sclE evcrytliiiig, 
from postcards to suits of doilies, and liie 
villagers collect there to hear all the new's 
and enjoy a chat, 'llie sU>rekeepor is also 
the pos^tmaster and knows more about the 
district than an5"one else. He knows the 
names of all the people and a good deal 
about them. lie knows what laud and 
farms are for sale and all the latest gossip. 

Our next vi.sit is to a forest clearing in 
Ontario, Here the family live in a little 
log cabin. They have only two rooms dotvn- 
stairs and an attic above. A big iron stove 
for heating the house and for cooking stands 
at one end of the living room. On the walks 
hang guns, fishing rods and skins of animals. 
The boys are brought up to lead hard lives 
in the open air, lumbering, fishing, hunting 
and trapping. Sometimes in the summer 
they act as guides through the forest. They 
do not care for city life and think little of 


anyone who cannot paddle a canoe and follow 
forest trails. 

Now for a peep at a small farm on the 
prairie I It is a wooden cabin built of double 
Ixiards with tar paper between. The fanner 
buys flour, bacon and canned foods from the 
nearest town which is fifty or more miles 
distant. There is no other house for ten 
miles aiomul and no railway station for 
tw’cnty miles. The vast prairie rolls away 
oil either hand without a fence, hedge or 
wall to break tlie vit'W. The farmer must lie 
up his horses at night ir they may stray, 
lie cuts grass aiui stores it for their winter 
food in stacks standing near the house. All 
the spiing and summer he toils at the land 
growing wlieal, and in winter he may be 
snowbound for we(‘ks at a time. It is a hard 
and lonely life, but sometimes he ])ro.sper.s so 
w<‘ll and so ijuickly that after a few years 
of good crof)s he can spend his winteis in 
the south, while his sous and daughters go 
to college. 

Our last visit is to the province of Quebec. 
Many farmers here are luuich-Cdnadf&ns 
and are called hahitunls. They have tiny 
white houses of stone, and long, narrow strii)s 
of land, carefully cultivated. Every village 
lias its church, tij>ped bv a golden cross, for 
the p(*oplc arc Roman Catholics. They are 
good, hard-working, lively people, just like 
their French forefatluTS who came over 
the Atlantic and settled in Canada years 
beforehand. 

Canadians like to have their children 
wi ll educated. Most oi the schools are free 
to all, and girls and boys sit side by side in 
the classrooms. There are also private 
schools, high scliools and universities. Boys 
and girls leave school at the age of sixteen, 
but in most cities they go on taking lessons 
for part of the day until they are eighteen. 
The schools are fine buildings and many liave 
their own swimming baths. 

From the Great Lakes to the Pacific, law 
and order in Canada are enforced by the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police. They wear scarlet 
and blue uniforms, and ride horses or travel 
in motor cars, airplanes and even dog 
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sledges; for often they go hundreds of 
mileb to arrest a law breaker. 

In winter, as you have heard, the Canadian 
boys and girls enjoy all soils of winter 
sports in the snow and on the ice. In summer, 
many boys and girls in Canada copy the 
Red Indians and live in camps m the forests, 
or spend daj s canoeing on the nveis, b*i tiling 
and fishing. Ihey pull their hsh suppers 
out ol the lakes and cook them over camp 
fires At night they sit lound boiiliies and 
sing songs to the music of banjos Such a 
healthy life makes them grow up into tine 
men and women. 


TEACHING HINTS 

1. Map. — All the town» and pio\ino*s 
mentioned in the "Children's Story" should 
be foimd by the children on the map, either 
dunng the lesson, or at the tnd when 
iccapitulating. Ilioioughness ui this way 
leads to association ot ideas which is \aluil/ie 
both in reasoning and m<*inoiising. hor 
instance, wmter spoils aie connected w*itli 
Quebec, found to be m the east of Canadi, 
consequently eastern Canada must have a 
severe wintei. Log cabins aie built in forest 
cleaiings m Ontario and New Ihuiisw'uk. 
binding these places assists the Ouldan to 
locate tlie lumbering areas ^ .macKi A 
teacher should not be sitisUed lo su]q>ly 
the class with geogiajilucal names onK. 
because by lhiin»dves tli# v aie loo abstract 
to be useful. 

2. Homes* — ^'Ihe occupation of lliu jrcople 
m any area largely dcUnnuies the t^jic of 
dwelhng place that will be found. I umU 1 mg 
m the forest means more (»r less isolated 
log huts built 111 the regions where the trct»s 
are felled. Similaily on the great expanse 
of the piauie plain, isolated dwelling ]'*laces 
and villages are numeious Ihc character 
of the dwcilmg places will depend upon the 
length of time the people have been in occu- 
pation ol their land. The beginner will have 
a simple home, but those who have become 


prospeious will indicate it in the style and 
equipment of their buildings. Everywhere 
m the great plains things will be compara- 
tively new. Up-to-date eijuipment wnll be 
Inund 111 all the towns. Even small towns 
will covei a laige iiiea, since tlieie is no 
need for a cramped condition The points 
best situated for the collection of material 
will show great growth and will aLo have 
developed a maniifactuiing industry based 
upon the material with which they deal 

In the eastern jiatt of the Dominion laige 
and old towns wnll Ire found. Overseas trade 
IS mairih centrid in the polls of the east 
and the commerce will make these p(*its 
great towns 'Ihev, hy their mixtuie of old 
and iKW buildings, wall show both then 
caily importance and then modern growth 
through laige 

Tnipha^isc tiuit isolation, away from the 
tow^ns, h.is been more 01 less bioken down 
bv modem intentions the motoi car, tele- 
phone, acmpkine and wiieless. 

IJie watei jniwer rosoiuces of the Donanion 
and tlie gicit use of hydio-electiic power, 
elt c'ttic lighting and li(*ating should be dealt 
with in a simple inaniicr. Canada is rich 
m waterfalls, rapids and running watei. 
Hydro-elf etne powei is clean, cheap, and 
can bo transmuted through wiies for vtry 
long distances In parts of the Piaiiie 
Piovincfs wlicTC w.itci poWTi is not available 
rkctiual power is obtain* d by erigiius 
Using the c Impest fuel a\nlible. Such 
tuel miy bt local coal, oil or petrol 
TJie fuel-using stations arc piimaiily for 
lighting purposes 

3 . Shack. —I his is a one-store> house 
built »'[ wc'od. Ihe i»»of is usually cjf sticks 
and twigs covered with earth, and tJu‘ llooi 
IS geiioially pounded faith. 

4. Homestead. — llus really means a pei- 
son's dwelling jilacc with the giound and 
buildings adjoining The charactf r will 
depend on the time it h«n& been occupied 
and the nature of the pro '.pen ty oi the 
ownci. 
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5. Canadian money.— Canadian money is 
paid out in dollars, and a dollar is worth 
about four shillings. There are one hundred 
cents in a dollar, and a cent is a copper coin, 
a halfjjonny in value. Silver coins for five, 
ten, twenty-five and fifty cents are used, 
and bank notes for one, two, five and leu 
dollars or more. 

6. Education.— 'Tlic control of Canadian 
education is reseivcd f(»r the provinces, the 
funds l(jr its support being d^Tivod from 
local taxation and govci nineiit grants. In 
all llic provinc('s |)iim<iry, and in some 
cases secondary, education is free. In 
yueb<‘C the Roman Catholic schools which 
constitute the majority arc chiefly contndled 
by the Icjral cleigy of tliat Church. The 
I'rotestaiit schools arc managed by a 
separate board. In Ontario also, separate 
stiiools are allowed to Roman Catlu^lics. 
Ill th(5 Maritime Provinces, Manitoba and 
Britisii Columbia the public (free) schools 
are undenominational. McGill University at 
Montreal and 1 oronto University are famous 
for higlicr education, and there aie many 
newer ones. All the larger universities have 
the power of coiift^rring medical degrees, 
and since 1677 Canadian medical degrees 
have been recognised by the Medical Council 
of Great Britain. 

7. The habitant. — The earliiNst white 
settlers in the St. Lawrence valley w'crc 
blench, and to this day the language, 
customs and Micial institutions of Quebec 
aie still French. Nevertheless the Frencli- 
Caiiadians are now loyal subjects of the 
British Crow'n. The land was gi anted in 
the seventeenth cciiiury by the Lrcnch king 
to French gentlemen, w'lio handed on 
poi lions of it to humbler Freiicli emigrants 
know'll as habiiants. These w^ere generally 
single young men. Wlieii they had settled 
on their farms, they needed wives lor house- 


keepers and cooking. The French king 
therefore sent out every year one or two 
shiploads of young women for the habitants. 
The "bride ships" sailed to Quebec, and 
there in the hall of a great convent the 
yomig men went to choose their brides, 
whom they married immediately and took 
away to their farms. The habitants arc fond 
of dincing and singing and arc devoted to 
their ( huroh. They grow tobacco, vegetables 
and fruit on their farms, especially the 
Snuwap[)le. called "Faincuse," with a bright 
red skin and creamy flesh. 

8. Chateau Laurier. — This is named after 
Sir Wilfied Laurier, a Canadian statesman, 
lie was bom in Quebec, had a great gifr 
of oratory, and could speak equally well 
both English and French. He became 
Trime Minister in 189b, and w'as the first 
Frrnt.h Canadian to hold that position. 

9 . Memory work, -(f/) Caiiariian cities are 
verv like cities in England. (/>) Mcjst of^tlie 
houses have central heating, (r) Electric 
cookers and clean^^rs save tlie housewife 
much hard w’ork. [d) In the couiitiy the 
houses are made of timber, (c) Boys and 
girls go to school until they are sixteen years 
old. (/) Ottawa is the headquarters of the 
Koyal Canadian Mounted Police, (g) Canada 
is a "Land of Promise.*’ 

10. Exercises. — (a) Of what use arc the 
'Trandahs of the liouses? (b) How is food 
kept good in the summer? (c) Explain liow' 
houses are warmed in Canada, ((f) WJiy is 
electricity used everywhere? (e) Explain 
all the ways in w'hich housekeeping is made 

in Canada. (/) What do you know about 
the village store? (g) Describe a log cabin 
in tlie Canadian forest, (h) Describe a small 
farm on the prairie, (t) Describe some 
Canadian winter sports, (y) How do men 
earn theii living in Canada? 
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VII. AUSTRALIA— HISTORY AND PEOPLES 

FICrUBE REFERENCE 


T he ClabS Picture illustrated on the 
next page (No 82 in the portfoho) 
depicts four charactcri'stic inodes of 
life in \ustialia Hie Prospector with his 
( amel will hedp the < hildren to understand the 
maimer in which much of the exploration of 
parts of western and central Australia has 
been earned out luoni the knowledge ic- 
ceued from fomiei lessons on the “Ship of 
the l)cseit“ lhe\ will by analogy urn lei stand 
something of the climate and natural 
featuie*- of the drv inteiior. Accompanying 
the [iiospc'ctoi is in Aborigine, whose native 
skill a'l a guide and m muiigmg aiiinnls 
is often m\ diiiblc \ ]css«in on the sugii- 
canc V i mdndal in the lust vcai's coiiise 
and ichieiue to (la s Putui* No 70 will 
provide intcic ^ting ecunpiri'sons J he Slock- 
mm, lb uis mine denotes, I'n .I'isoci itcd vxith 
sheep and cattle, dealt with in Ohiptii 1\ , 
whilst the temi of the Bullorkv, although 
largely displifoJ by mac lime r>, still does 
notable service hauling logs in the inaishy 
oasteiri forest -1 

INTRODUCTION 

Discovery and exploration.— 1 he develop- 
ment of Austialia m less than a eentuiy is 
one of the* most remarkable featuies of 
Biitisli eolomsation. This great island of the 
southern hemisphere, with an area of nearly 
three million square miles, lying between 
10° S and 40° S, and 113" E and 153® h 
comprises one-fifth of the Biitish Empiie. 
The continent is almost bisected bv the 
Iropic of Capricorn, about equal areas bemg 
in the tropical ax..<' temperate zones. 

There was an early tradition of the exis- 
tence of an Austral Land (or Southern 
Land) lying to the south of India, tumours 


to that effect finding their way to Europe 
from time to time References to a Icrra 
Australis w’ere made by Ptoltiny in the eailv 
days ol the Chnstian eia Nothing eU finite 
was known, however, until a vei> inueh 
later peiiod. It seems to have ben 11 fust 
sighted by the Portuguc'si , tho-^e gnat 
explorers of the fifteenth and «‘ixtecnlh 
centuries In 1606 De Forres, a Spanish 
navigator, passed thtough the strait tJiat 
now beais his name and proceeded to the 
Philippine Islands The first turopeans to 
land in Austiaha were the Dutch In their 
keen desire to find fiesh openings for trade, 
they visited the island, sailing soutliWMid 
fioni iheir possessions m tin hast India 
islands lh( Dutdi East India Company, 
m 1605, sent an eMxdition v\hi( Ij billed tiloug 
pait of tbe e'ast coast south of Cape \oik, 
and m ibib Diik Ilartog suhd along llie 
west coast as fai as the island which bears 
his name In 1(122 the l^utch vessel Lceuwtn 
lounded the south-west rorm^r, and the 
name uape Leeuwm stc^nds as a memento 
of this. Ihe following y(‘ai the Dutch ths- 
covered Amheim Land, and the laige gulf 
to the ea'-t was nunrd after Carpentier, 
the guv< inor of the Duteh Last India Com- 
pany During the next ftw^ y^aia other 
efforts Wen made to obtain a knowledge 
of the continent, attention being concen- 
trated on the northern, western and «ioutli- 
westem roasts In 1642 Abed Janszoon 
Tasman sighted the westun coast of the 
island whuh he named Van Diemen's Land, 
m honour of the governor of the Duteli East 
Indies, Ihe honoiii was later transfeired 
to the ehscoverer liimsclf, and the island 
IS now known as Tasmania Tasman exploi ed 
the east coast of Australia for some distance, 
and took possession of the eountiy m the 




Austraiian Paoiil 
(U a^s Pi< lure Kv S3 an Ibc porMolio) 
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name of the Government of the Netherlands. 
The Dutch, however, feared to make settle- 
ments there on account of the vrildness of 
the country and of the fabulous giants which 
were believed to inhabit the land. 

The first Englishman to visit Australia 
was William Dampier, who landed on the 
west coast in 1688. He described the country 
as barren and, but for the kangaroo, almost 
devoid of animals. Nearly a century elapsed 
and then Cook’s voyages began. 

Captain James Cook. — James Cook, the 
English naval captain and explorer, was 
bom in 1728 at 
the village of 
Marton, York- 
shire. His father 
was an agricul- 
tural labourer, 
and afterwards 
a farm bailiff. 

Though James 
Cook tiad not 
the advantages 
of a 11 e a r 1 3^ 
education, he 
became by his 
own native 
talent and un- 
tiring industry 
the most accom- 
plished naviga- 
tor of his time. 

At twelve years of age he was apprenticed 
to a haberdasher at Whitby, and a year later 
to a firm of shipowners. He served on a 
merchant vessel for some jTars and rose to 
be mate. In 1755 he joined the Royal Navy, 
and took part in the French Canadian war. 
After peace was declared he spent some 
years in surveying expeditions; he sounded 
and surveyed the river St. Lawrence, and 
published a chart. Later he was appointed 
’’marine surveyor of the coast of Newfound- 
land and Labrador.*' His remarkable abili- 
ties were shown in the volumes of sailing 
directions he brought out in 1766-68. 

In 1768 the English Admiralty appointed 


Cook to be captain and scientific director of 
an expedition to Tahiti to observe the 
predicted transit of Venus and to carry out 
geographical researches in the South Pacific 
Ocean. He set sail in the Endeavouf 
in company with several men of science, 
and after successfully achieving the main 
object of his journey, Cook spent six months 
in circumnavigating New Zealand. He 
proved that this country consisted of two 
islands, and charted the coa.sts for the first 
time, especial!}" noting the cliannel now 
called Cook Strait. Cook then went on to 
trace the whole eastern coast of Australia. 

On the way 
back, passing 
through I'orres 
Stiait, he fin- 
ished the work 
of the Dutch 
explorers by 
]> r o v i n g the 
separation of 
New Guinea 
from Australia. 

In 1772 lx^gan 
Cook's second 
voyage in quest 
of a supiKDscd 
great southern 
continent. The 
voyage lasted 
three years, 
and , although 
no contineiu was discovered, he circum- 
navigated the globe near the Antarctic 
Circle. Tlie voyage was remarkable for the 
successful effort of Cook to keep his men 
free from scurvy. Out of over 100 men only 
four died, three by accident, in the three 
years. His humanity was as great as his 
genius, and he was prouder of the renown 
he had gained by giving his sailors the 
means of preserving their health, than of the 
fame of his discoveries. 

Cook's third and last voyage was under- 
taken chiefly to settle the question of the 
north-west passage round the American 
continent. He started from Plymouth in 



**The Discovery*' 

In tfu*! i-hin Captain Cook m.*ulc his last voy.igo. When tl>i& tirawiiijr was 
m.iile the ship was being used us a coaling vessel at Nt weastie ; hence 
the addition of the '^Lcaui funnels. 
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Sm>ni\ Hakhoi r South Waiis Ausirmia 

h i| ii » Ni nth \\ 1 in I I < lU tf T tviocio li«i<h« iviv tr the lanfc CHeiiin 1hi hitk u imd Iftirdthi 
full 1 li 111 4 1 r IitkIi-i I I ity till 114 « ii4 i imU i1 ilii iniu d mi ('em LIi hmlclnif,^ Liftnili i iUili'iu j iikliiiil 

1 1 liiiu \\)i(ii 14 tlif s ttlnin iihuil Kilhtctiitri iti a y< i f thr ti f ct (k fiir nvi isi m liiuis S\<iiii y hut ut m i f Uu finist 
MI th( \\ Mill i m I inil\ iiss«i 4^ witfifdiii 4 iiMir 1‘ u 4 ul it I I iifvt' I «1\ ♦Iu 1 I nt*- i h i r Ju i i. uils 

and Ihd uid i«(ikx)lai bin Ini. iLitrcjf h , 


July, 177(), to sail iiUo tlip Parilic, and at 
th<‘ same time othoi '^Iiips wtic to attempt 
a pasjap* on tin otht»r suk Iroin the Atlantic 
Cook cor)linu(‘d hi^ \ovat^e by way of tiie 
Cape of Good Hope, la mama, New Z< aland 
and the Tonga and Society Islands, making 
disc ovci ICS as he went From Tahiti he 
icchscoveied the Hawaiian or Sandwich 
Islands, the greatest of the Poljmesian 
archii>tlago. He reacljed the west Aineiican 
coast, expIor<‘d Bering Strait, but found 
further passage baned by a wall of ice. 
After discovcnng King Gcoige’s and King 
William’s Sounds, Cape Prince of Wales, 
and Cook’s Inlet or River, he at last made 
hib way biac k to the Hawaiian group. Here 
on Febiiury 14th, 1779, the great explorer 


met Ins dtath cnvirir to a conflut with the 
natives On the pniKnis 111 »lil nitncs ^tole 
one of llie Dis^Ottn s bods, in consequence 
of whuh Cook sei/ul tlic kings jicrscm until 
jcpaiatioTi should be made ILtiing landed 
on the following morning with some marines, 
a sciiflle ensued during which Cook iccci\pd 
a ];low from behind that felled him to the 
ground He lose at oiire and vigorously re- 
sisted the crowd, but w'as soon o\eipowere<l. 

Like his second voyage, his thud was 
futile m its main puipose, but it kd to the 
exploration of the North Pacific. The extent 
of the coasts Cook suivcyed sui passes that 
of any other navigator. Distinguished 
honoms were paid to the memory of James 
Cook both at home and abroad, and a 
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h f tvtiitti t nths} t tht ( nm ni edt] f iuhihi 
Circular Quay, Syi>NFY NSV^ 


pcnsicn was sUll^d on his but m Walts, t\tending fiom the Noitliom Tape 

Ills lift time small tcwaid was given to the called Tape York, m the latitutU t»f ten 

greatest of Bntish muitime discoverers d'gices thirty-seven minutes south, to the 
As a (ommaiider, an ohstrver and a prac- southtm e\tieimty of the said territoj> of 

tical physician his gifts wtie equally grcit. New South Wahs or South C ii)e. in the 

and with it all he had extiaordiiiaiy wedcMii latitude of foity-three dcgices thirty-nine 
decision and peisc vciance He hid i com minutes south, and of all the coiintiy inlanel 
mandmg personal presence and won the westwaid as far as the one hundred ind 
affection of his men by Ins sympathy, M irty-hfth degree of east longitude" 

kindness and imselfish care for them A In 18^5 Captain Ihuiier look pos'-cssion 
statue of James Cook has been eieetcd 111 of the northern coast Iht final stf]) to 

the Mall, near the Admiralty, london make the whole of the iduid a dependency 

of the United Kingdom took place in 

First settlements. —In 1787 Captain Phdhp 18..9, when Captain hreinantU luishd the 
left England with 1 paity of convicts as Bntish flag on the shores of the bwan 

settlers, and took l jrmal possession of the nver. 

whole of the eastern part of Australia and In 1825 Van Diemen's Land was politi- 
Tasmania PluUip was appointed govemoi- cally sep.irated as a distinct cok'ny The 
in-chief of "our temtory called New South temtory of West Australia was created an 
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mdepcndont ccilony m 1829, and South 
Australia became separated ‘even years 
afterwards In 1851, '*Port Phillip District" 
was constituted the lolony of Victona, and 
Queensland was separated in 1859 
January ist, i<pi, the colonies were feder- 
ated uneler the iiamt of the "Commonwealth 
of Australia," and 111 1909 the Common 
wealth chose Cinberra, a city now m the 
process of creation as the I e deni Capital 
of Australia Unde^r the administration of 
the Conmionwealth, but not included in 
11 IS British Nfw (ymnci 01 Papua 

One f>f the" steps towards in ve stigation 
of the inti^rior toe»k place in 1813 when 
BJaxland crossed the Blue Mountain*- bilund 
S\dne> Ihe exploration of New South 
Wales fedlowcd Afterwaitls, in i8?S 9, 
^turt cxpleircd the Darlmg and Murray 
livers and prepared the south east for tiiture 
settlement In his later txploiations Sturt 
set out fiom the Darling m an tmd^avour 
to reach the tniddle of the continent He 
tra\trscd wastes ro\ertd with short porcu- 
pine gra*-s to within 150 miltc of the ptniit 
he hid set out to if leh, and was comi)elled 
to return thiough hek of waUi supplies 
A member of the expedition d<s(ribrd the 
bantn ground west of the Darling m these 
woids — 

"Ihcic was no grass at all not even a 
gicen thing, nolliing but send -^and snid 
an ingcd in interminable ndgts Aiui all 
tin-, on a meist stupendous seale lln iidges 
arc neailv as high as a man about (x) feet 
at the bise narrowing to halt tint at the 
top At the very short*- of the lake 

we ga/ed down on a vast and lt\cl cxpinse 
of biine pits ” 

In 1835 Mitchell investigated the Goul- 
burn district, which he descnbtd as a 
beautiful and fertile region len vears later 
he explored some of the best pastoral 
districts of Queensland lie was the fiist 
martyr m the cause of Australian di&covery, 
being murdered by natives on the Bogan 
river. 


£3Te did much to open up South Australia. 
He had frequently to go days without water 
and endured gieat hardships Burke and 
Wills ciossfd the continent from Melbourne 
to the Gulf of Carpentaria, and, m their 
attempt to return died of starvation at 
Coopers Creek Many others took pait 
m the great work of exploring the interior 
of Australia, among whom were Warburton 
and Forrest who crossed Australia, and 
Giles who tiaselle 1 2 500 miles from St 
\jnctnt Gulf to Ptrth nearly half the 
distance being thiun^h teiiiblc sciub land 

In 1851 golii wa-. discovered m New South 
Wales and Victona I lure wa> a lush of 
s(ttUi«» to tilt goldlulds Numbers of 
Lnghshinfii went out 10 make their for- 
tunes and If mimed in the new land 
taking up other woik when golil mining 
failed them Miny became squatters or 
sheep fumcr'» A*- one w liter aptl} phiases 
it, this (\tnt "pieeqitiled Australia into 
nationhood ' 

The people. -The jiopulatiou cf Au?tralii 
IS e^tmnted To In about sesen and a hilf 
million riic number ot \bongines at the 
ad\ent of the white rate wa^ ibout t*) 0 000, 
and they now numbei less tlnn out thud 
d tliat total 

The sheep 1 oad built to the pastaies be yond 
the Blue Mountams was the hrst step towaids 
making \ustr ilia the chief aiea in the woilcl 
for sheep and wool and squat tcis laid the 
foimdation c^f the sheep lum South African 
meimo slurp formed the basis of the caily 
flocks brought into the country, and the 
export of wool commenced Pastor il indus- 
tries still form the backbone of Australia’s 
prospentv 

The discovery of gold not only created a 
new set of mdustnts but it opened up new 
ireas and caused a laige increase in the 
population 

The great mass of the population of 
Australia is of British stock. There is a re- 
markable concentration of people m six poits 
of the Commonwealth, smee they contain 
ncarljr 48 per cent of the whole population. 
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Sydney (New South Walcb) 1,30^,000 

48% of State 

Melbourne (Victona) i,tS4,ooo 

50 % of btcite 

Brisbane (PucensUnd) 

,5% of State 

Adelaide (S Austrahi) 71,000 

57*’ j ()l ito 

Perth (W \usti ilia) ^6 o(»o 

4S o of St ite 

Hobait (lasniauiO '"i <100 

of St ite 



I lius, m uh I alt tlu |))pulition 's m it 
t(ltd over the de\<l(]Hd lu ii (f the l<st 
ot the (ontmdi^ and tii<»e. ul \<l^ 
towns of iny nji^iutinV ullui tli u th si\ 
naimd ibo\e I Ins points io tli< I ‘ct tnat 
juMoi d and d#:::iKiiltnral juumiPs ih \\i* 
inainsia^ ol the jnospeiit’v of Ai^sli aIi 

Australian Aborigmes, Wlun tlu fit t 
explorers visited the e ontim nt the Vbongnu s 
were the only inhabitants liie> wen people 
of the Sterne Age. their weapons weie* made 
of stone or wood, they dul not know the 
use of metals P'f'v cullivatfd no cei» i*'. 
they made no pottery, they hid neither 
flocks nor herds, and weie uiiiible tf> vnitf 

\^arburton, one of the euh explorer-*, 
refers to the Vhe^ngines m the following 
words, " Ihey aie 'he very lowest m the 
scale of humanity, and I cannot conceive 
anything could fall mudi lower fhey do 
not even take the trouble to put a few 


bushes to shelter themselves from the sun 
or the ram . . The gentlemen take the 
sliank bone, about nine inches long, of the 
wallaby, a kind of maisupial haie, and when 
it IS lubi Rated nicely in the mouth, they 
pass it through the caitilage of th no->c, 
and it stuks out, and ha\ing done this they 
aie in full dress ' 

Charles Dai win, in his Voya(;r of thi 
lka*ih, mikes this rcfeienu to the n itue«* — 
In till ir own art<^ tluy au adinii ibli A 
cap being lixiel it >aiels distance they 

ti insiiM d it with a spe ir dtliviieel with 
tlu t In owing dll k with the lapidity of an 
arrow from the bow of a piadistd archer 
In ti leking aniiu ils 01 mui tlu v show 
m st wonddful sagKity lluj will not, 

hiwt\er, ciihi\atc the giouiul oi build 
lu use-* md rennm stitunii^ 01 even tike 
the trouble of lending a floe k of sheep wlun 
given to tlu in ** 

llu uurnbei of Vboiigiiu^ is ripidly 
eleeuismg jiiitly owing to the introilue tion 
il Luiupeaii disiases, an 1 paill} owing to 
tlu gudnil (xtnu lion of the wild aniniais 
1ju\ iu now most rmnuioiis in n ^civalions 
in the reiiiob tiopual poition> of the 
(ontiiieiit, while their habits anel euste'ins 
are aistinet survivals of old tiioal wavs llu 
11 1 II an nifstlv'’ Iniiilirs, using the sjn 11, 
bounuring mil dub as we ipotts, wlnli the 
w )in( 11 clippie me lit food supplu s with ii/aid^-, 
siikt* snull game and giiss seed Jlird 
flit cikes i.iiile ♦n»iri the seed foim the 
d pJe noun hi le nt 

xill illnc''S(s snlfered by these natives ite 
supposed to be tlu result e>f wilehciaft, and 
the task of the nudicme man is to evncise 
thf evil spirits The native danees, called 
corrobenecs. are woiidirful affurs Many 
of these, such as the kangaioo and emu 
dames, are imitations of the iiiovcnicnts of 
the native animal:> of Austrahi 

CHILDBEN’8 STORY 

Captam Cook. —During the eighteenth 
century theie lived at Marton, in Yorkshiic, 
a boy who giow up to be ene the great 
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builders of the British Empire. Ilis name 
was James Cook. His father was a poor 
labouier, and when a small boy James used 
to scare ciows away from a farmer's crops. 
The fanner’s wife kept a little school, where 
James learned his letters. When he was 
twelve years old he became an apprentice 
to a liaberdasher .at Whitby, and aliout 
a year afterwards to a ship owner. He 
proved to be a fine sailor and later joined 
the l\'oyal Navy where he rose to a high 
lank. 

In 1768 Caf)tam Cook sailed to the Pacific 
Ocean to watch the movement of the planet 
Wiiiis in the bk5^ and also to lind out 
whether the southern half of tlie wojld w'as 
all water 01 partlj land. His ship was called 
the Endeavour. It had been built for carrying 
cocil, and tliough not swift was stout and 
stiong, able to stand against all weathers, 
and it c.uried twenty-two guns. On Ixiard 
with ('00k were several clever profe.ssors as 
w’ell the crow, making ciglity-five men 
altogethiT. Th<‘ Endeavour cruiscid about 
the Pacific, fust in a southerly and then a 
north-westerly direction. Cook discovered 
many groups of new Wands and made charts 
sliowmg exactly w^here they lay in the 
ocean. At length the coast of New Zealand 
w^as sighted, and they .sailed into one of the 
bays. They called it Poverty Bay bccaiLSc 
it looked such a WTetched place. Cook spent 
six months sailing round the islands of New 
Zealaml. He then headed noith-west over 
the Pacific, and three wrecks later beheld 
the eastern shoie of Australia. 

The Endeavour journeyed up the coast 
ami filially dropped anchor in a bay near 
what is now Sydney. On the shore oj>posite 
the ship was a group of BlackfcUows cooking 
food over a fire. To the surprise of the 
English, these Aborigines took no notice 
of them. The splash of the anchor in the 
water and the noise of the rope running out 
from the ship did not make them look round. 
When Cook ordered out the boat to the 
slioie, however, the BlackfcUows leaped up. 
Tw'o men, each armed with a bundle of 
spears, ran to a rock by the water and 


threatened to kill the strangers. They shot 
tlicir spears from a throwing-stick with 
great force. The Englishmen discharged a 
gun at them, hoping to frighten them away. 
One dropped his spears, but he picked them 
up again immediately, and faced the strangers 
as fiercely as before. The other man then 
threw a stone at the boat, and for this he 
was shot in the leg. Still undaunted, tlie 
two Hlackfellows ran back into the bush 
and returned with shields made of bark 
to protect themselves fiom the gun shot. 
They were certainly biave men. The boat’s 
crew soon drove them off, however, and 
Cook landed several times at difleient places 
round the bay. He tried to make friends 
with the Blacklellows, but foutid them 
always very distrustful and unfriendly. The 
l)rofcssors named the inlet Botany Bay, 
because of the number of new plants that 
they found. Wliile there, Captain Cook 
hoisted the Union Jack and look possession 
of the country for the Biitish Crown, 

After leaving Botany Bay, tlie party .sailed 
noitliwards. They saw and named ^Port 
Jackson and 111.1113^ other inhds and lir^ad- 
lands. All the while Cook look notes to 
assist him in making a chait oi the coast 
line. Thus he and his companions sailed on 
f»)r more than 1.300 miles. Tliey described 
the country *‘as rather barien than fertile, 
\’et in many place.s the rising grounds are 
covered with wooils and lawns and the 
plains and valleys aio green with gra.ss.'' 
It was bigger than the whole of Europe, 
they said. The Aborigines, who were few in 
number, were naked savages, of a middle 
height, very active, their skins being of a 
chocolate colour, but their faces not dis- 
agreeable. Their food was chiefly fish, 
birds, fruit, “and the flesh of a strange 
animal called the kangaroo. I'heir weapons 
are spears, w’hich they throw with great 
force and skill. They also use shields of an 
oblong form, made of the bark of a tree." 
At one place where the voyagers landed the 
people set fire to the woods, which burned 
to the water's edge, obliging the sailors to 
return to their boats. Farther north, they 
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shot a kangaroo, winch was said to bo 'the 
size of a greyhound, and mouse coloureil ' 

Suddenly one night at ten o clock the 
water became shallow although there were 
no rocks or land in sight A few minutes 
afterwards the sliip stiiick heavily and hll 
over. All guns and heav> articles had to be 
thiown o\erboard at once to lighten the 
\csstl As soon aj moiniiig came tiie siilors 
attempted to float the ship with the tide, 
but ctuld not move it because it was h* i\\ 
witli water leaking m I our j)unij)s had 
to be kept working in the hold 11 d evtu 
then tlie water could haidly be kept down 
At kiigth one of the irtw leiiifiiiU red a 
pirn he had seen of pissnig a sill sluiv b\ 
(cids and filled with wool and fi utd !(|)e 
undiiiKith the \(sstl in such i wav tint 
the uckiiig (1 the leak drew Mu iii into 
th hub and thus slopped it up I he s did 
thn witJi MUKss uui till M s<l w is floit el 
( it with the iMiiing tidi 1 hi n tlu\ nn l< 
h T I Old at ir the nioutli of a mill sMt tni 
Liid ll u repiueii the '*iiip llu i ik in 
winch It hi I liuek w i it < )i iJ it f 

stiiiiJiiiig f )i Juniliids ({ mibs ai si mo 
(Lisliijit iiurii I'll sill It 1 is I db 1 llu 
Up It liaii lej Kti f 

ill 1 Hnly 15 1 } st\ ill mills fu m (.apt 
\ oi k 1 w o 151 lekte 11 j w s ig i n tit i v,el> dt he d 
1 Union' putv A Miut w Intel ovti 
Ihcir iic ids cud llity i in aw in J liv, luiJ- 
uig pirl\ found a I >'i( >> Jjut with s rue 
native ehilditn m it, cind Ihiiw luad ind 
iiliboiis inside Mic hut in '^i ui ol Muni hip 
When they went jgiai the lu \l d u hov\i\ei 
they found the hut empty and their pie-»t nts 
lying uiitouclud on tlu giound CuA then 
saibd en noithwirds as fai as (. pf ^eIk 
the most nortluriy ixant of \usirdu to 
which he give it-^ iiinu fhi great e xju u 
had now ciuiscd along the whole of the c ist 
coast of Austialn, and lie again took po 
session ef it for Cireat Bii+ un In m it nu •-t 
northeilv to its most soutlu th i)oinl eanmg 
it all New South \ Its Ih aiicl hi <om 
liamons then e lossed 1 orre s Sti iit and landed 
for a short time m New Guinea or I'apua, 
which looked delightful from the sea they 


found it a mixture of hills and valleys, wliere 
groves of coconut tree^ and breadfruit trees 
were glowing Some of the Papnins shot 
flaming airowrs at a Kndinj puty but in 
one w IS killed \fter this woniieiful and 
immoiablc voyage Captim Cook ntuiiud 
honu nmnd th* C ipe of Good Hope in 
Africa Ilf hid a imuh betbi aeiuinl to 
give of Aiistrali i thin iriv ol tlu olht t 
siiloiN who hid visited il lox the cut eoist 
of the islind is mueh iiiuie lei tin th ui the* 
other shous In liking po s* Mm ol th 
cuuntiv he 1 ul cidtUd a Ixaiilii il jewe^ t) 
tlu Ihitish Cl own altlu ugh in \ due w is 
nut then known 

The Settlers, ^eve n tt c n > t ir ftn w u ils, 

i piitv ol Biiiisli sfttbrs snilifl to I5*)t in 
T5 3 JIk> wti* 1 )i tlu b(si kind i f -.el tiers 
1)1 i riev\ eoinitr\ bee i use he v win 

piisoiers whose pumshnunt w is to 'x '.ent 

cut flugliiul (joveinui Ihillij w lit wjlli 

them In ai other si\ y ns Mt*Uis vnIio 
W ile Jilt pns ncr had biguii to sail out 
film Liiglarul but tin \ did nit uiivi. m 
liigt rumbeis lor mother ti ly ye irs wlicn 
gold Wti^ di ovcrtel in tlu s« iitli we t 

S* (111 rs IK xt ippt ti* el em the sw la Kivti , 
in West Australii, but the \ isl tietelu of 
I ind bi tween west inel cit iiiii lined 

unkniwn lor i long timi* M ii \ biavi mm 
rnub j >unuy on ciinii ox hi rsi into 

dilte re m ii 1 iii I re^ ions to Imd iil wh it they 
wexe lik( llu cvploiers di e*)veretl nubs 
of hot lesert seme of it c( vexed with low 
piiekly bushes e ilbd sraib and all without 
mers OI water ol any kind ine lu«t was 
Uriibb Gjidiiilly thiough the ciuiragc ind 
^utb ring of tlieso exploicjs tlu wl ob of 
Australia brcaiue kucwii, and th* n auk 
was set on foot t > in ike use of tliese w i i* 
an IS of hml llu soil w is n h and only 
needed witcr to mile it gi i y So nun 
niigiTdl lirg' tricls bv pariJy sloj>pui^ uj) 
rivfis in the ea t, eiiiying tJie oveilliw of 
wat< r thxougli pil>('> loi a ve rv b ng dist met 
and letting out the water only white it was 
needed Ihcy also dug deep wells until 
they reached a layer of h^Lid loek aleing 
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which water had colh'cted under the earth. 
This water guslird up tliiough great pipes 
to the surface, and it was run over the 
laid, thus watering the thirsty soil and 
making it fertile. Those dec]> wells in 
Australia aie c alled aitesian wells. 

Thus gruflually Australia became a pros- 
perous ciuintry. Jt is yet dangerous to go 
into the wilder parts without a guide w1k» 
knows where water can be found. Deaths 
from tliirst in the biisli still take place. 
Now, however, a teJcgiaph lino and a motor 
road ciobS the vast thirsty mtoiior ftoiii 
north to south, v\hilc a great railroad 
slieidus from east to w'(‘st. 

The Blackfellows.-- Although Australia is 
a new country to white people, it is regally 
very, very old. and the natives or Ahoiigiiie-> 
are among the most backward .savage races 
111 the woiUl. dhey are iinuli like tlie }K-ople 
of the Cireat Stone Age. They niak<‘ stone 
axes and put stone tips to their spears. 
Ihey do not build houses, they have no 
dc^mcstic animals, they cannot grow crops 
or tend sheep and cannot count bejond 
three or four. The word that they use tor 
**iive*' nuMiis "many.” When they want a 
liie they cm a gioove in a hard, ILit piece 
of wood ami lay .some dry grass on it. Then 
they shaipen a stick made of solter w'ood, 
place the jiointed end ot the stick in tiie 
groove, Iwi.^t it quickly between their hands, 
and set the grass on fire. (Sec das'. l*icture 
No. I.) The Illaokfellow's are of middle 
heiglit with thin arms and legs. They 
have curly hair and chocolate-coloured 
skins. 

Their weapons are rough spears, woom- 
erahs or throwing-sticks, clubs and boomer- 
angs. The boomerang is a curious curved 
stick which is thrown at an animal or enemy 
with great force, and if it should miss its 
mark it returns to the feet of the man who 
threw it. The Dlackfellows are very clever 
in tracking animals and men. They live on 
lizards, snakes, the flesh of animals and 
grass seed, with which they make hard flat 
cakes. 


The native women collect the food, do 
all the work and carry everything when on 
the march. At mealtimes they sit in a row 
behind the men. The meat, such as that of 
a kangaroo, is roughly roasted in its fur. 
Tlje men dcv'our the best parts and throw 
the rest over their shoulders to the waiting 
women. They are fond of fish and often 
camp by oyster beds or on the coast where 
there are good fi.shing places. In the rivers 
they place traps, and they also catch fish 
in ii(‘ts made by women of the fibres of 
plants. They believe in evil spirits and do 
many ndigious dances to w^ard off their 
bail inlluenu'. All the troubles and illne.sse'. 
that beiall them are caused, so they think, 
by evil spirits. 

White men liavT tried to civili.se the 
Australian Ularkfellow, but they liavc not 
been .successful. He learns to wear clothes, 
but once they are on he w'lll never take 
them off and docs not understand that they 
need wadiing and changing. As lu-. in 
a tribe i.s spent iu hunting or lisliing, it 
difhrult for him to get used to stcady*\vork. 
But on the cattle stations of the north ho 
and his wife arc fine helpers with the aiiimali,. 
When riding a horse he is a handsome fellow, 
with liis fine black beard, curly hair and w idi‘ 
forehead. He is faithful to a while master 
and brave in the dajlimc, but easily fright- 
ened at night. Tlie scars seen on the cliests 
of Blackfellows arc from knife cuts. ^Mxcll 
the boys grow to manhood they are gashed 
or tattooed in patterns w'hicli show to wJiat 
tribe they belong. 

There arc not a great number of Australian 
Aborigines left in the country and these 
axe gradually dying out. 

TEACHma HINTS 

1. The globe.— It will he necessary at the 
outset of this lesson to point out on the globe 
the position of Australia. The children will 
see that it is in the centre of the water 
hemisphere, and they will miderstand why 
it was the last of the continents to be 
explored byEuropeaiis. Compare the position 
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for trade with lint of the. Biitish Isles in the 
centre of the lirul httiiKphero 

2. History of Australia.'-* f lu u ire stvt ral 
spceiil points thi^ need imphiMs (a) 
tiahi wis the list ngion of the world to 
ncciM the seiious attention of the greit 
cxploiers (6) lh( d< vtlopnKiit and e\ploi x 
tion hive tiktn liHet within iIk list few 
}tais of till wutldb hisiorv (c) Ihe eon 
tinint wis kiv wn to tlu Dutih mxu\ 
ceiituiiis i^;o but they wcit. nut niousi\ 
impiisscd with dii ugion th< y hid dis 
eoveied {d) Ihc gnat di*^ tame of Austi ilia 


fiom Lui I (h ilfwax round tlu woild) w is 
a hiiidu ip to the I ulv t mlhr in the 
oti ni (0 It w i not until ^ustiihi wis 
e\plort d fi( 111 Its t I'.tMii slioK m a ti mptr ite 
part of the untuent tint piognss \ a> 
made. (/) Ihc gii it he it of ilii inteiior, the 
lac k of w itcr and upphis o\fr trcmcndou:> 
alias, and thi dcficiciiey of nivignbli nve»^ 
pomlrating fat mlo the intinor were all 
agiinst the eailv t' ouis (Contrast with 
Cxnadi— the wondirful wiUr loutcs, the 
abuiidaiiee of natural piodu^ts and the 
tempt iite climati ) («) Ihe dnconiy of 
gold m 1851 was the special incentive to 

XX- VOL z 


sittUis to intironu the disuUintigc of 
didaiut and iiatunl buiieis and in cmh 
V cai the population V is double i ind broiii. lit 
t ) o\ir i niilhon 

8. Communications. -In cuhir days it 
w IS eonsidered a i ipid ]ouiiu\ to g* t from 
Lng^and to An tialii m 100 di\s Mill 
sU imirs now tike h ss than *.7 diys lor 
tiie voyagi betwien I iCAnaiitle and loul)n 
( hildien will re idily unili island how ni< di rn 
iiiNtutions hive biouglit the piople of 
Austi il i 1 1 and V ngl mil « losei logc the r 1 lit 
\ll Red i d)le eonntets Vaneouici to Auck 
land which is in conununu itioii 
with Sydnev Iroiii Austialia 
tdlUs go to 1 ngland fioni 
1 remantle vta Dmbxn, and 
fiom JLiarwm ita Smga]>oi(, 
Madias and Bombay 

News ean now be tiansnutUd 
by will loss 

In 1919 taplam Ro^s Smith 
with his biother Sir Keith 
M Smith and two giants 
aeeomplislied the first 1 light to 
\ustialia Ihey Icit Hounslow 
on No\ernbu i-^th and re i< litil 
Dll will on ihumbtr 10th, 
having eovdcd 11 294 miles in 
ks thin I inuiitli ihe route 
tjlkwed is sluwp on the mij 
Jodty the iiugt an hue is oi 
till Bnlish Omiscis Anwi\s 
Coipoi lUon It ;uliH\ pan tin 
m 48 horns 

I. Van Diemen’s Land fTasmaniai. — in 

1798 Dr Hiss saihd bitwiin Vietoju and 
the island pioving tint it was nut a put 
of till mainland At the tunc of it^ disi o\i ry 
the i«-l'ind rontaiiud about 5000 n dives 
i)Ut they are now extinct It v xs lust used 
as i pi ml soltkment for eoiiviets uom 
Blit nil and the change of name from Van 
Diemen's land to lasinania wis to wipe 
out the disgrace attic bed to tlu island A 
pteuliaj animal somewhat like iKitli a dog 
and a bear, and called the lasmaiuan l>evii. 



SlI J S\nilS 1 JC HI U IKAIJA 

\ 1st dist ni 
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IS iodiul in the noitli of the island. It has 
a vciy laif'o In^ad in propoition to its body, 
IS nocturnal in its liabits and exceedingly 
feiocjous. 

5 . Blue Mountains. —These are a well 
wooded range of mountains in New South 
Wales, extending from the Australian Alps 
to the Liverpool Range, and approaching to 
within 40 miles of the coast. TJieii averagi* 
height is alxiiit 3,000 ft., and they send 
spur'^ to the sea coast. They received their 
name from the distinct iv<‘ colour they 
present, at a distance, to the obseivei. 

6. Botany Bay. — Thin is now a popular 
picnic resort. On the south side of the bay 
IS a nionumeut commemotaling the landing 
of Co»>k in T770. Ihc name was given owing 
to tlie remarkable variety of plant life 
seen thc-re by the first explorers, -scieiitisto 
who a( ( onipaiiitHl Cook in the Endeavour, 
'Jh(* pas.^ in these mountains bihind S3'<iTuy 
has led to the convergence of routes upon 
tiic groat seajiort, 

7. New South Wales.- -This name wa« given 
by Cook to the eastern part of Australia on 
account of a supposed resemblance to 
Cdamorganshire. 

8. Artesian water. — About one-third of 
the ram which falls sinks into the earth 
wherever the suiface is porous. Some returns 
to llie surface from springs on sloping 
grcmiid, some can be obtained by digging 
wells. Jii certain parts of the earth the water 
is trapped and cannot reluni to the surface 
of its own accord. This is the case when 
the porous rock is saucer-shaped and lies 
between two layers through which whaler 
cannot pass. Rain enters at the edges of 
the porous material and accumulates on the 
uon-porous layers below. If a boring is 
made the water gushes up as an artesian 
well, 

9. Great Barrier BeeL— This coral reef, 
1,200 miles long, stands at an average 
distance of 20 or 30 miles from the coast of 


Queensland, and consists of a number of 
reefs built l)y living organisms called coral 
polyps, which thrive in warm sea water 
near the surface. The lower part of the 
coral polyps hardens into a solid cement 
formed from the carbonate of lime extracted 
by the Jiving creatures from sea water. 
Coral rock is not really built, but is a vast 
accumulation of the skeletons of the coral 
yK)lyps. The passage between the Great 
Barrier Reef and the coa'^t is used by ships 
passing from Sydney and Brisbane through 
Torres Strait on the loute to Singapore, 
China and Japan. The AbontiiiK^ gather 
sea slugs (black animals shaped like cucuin- 
liers) that crawl over the cr»ral, they are 
cured and exported to (!hina as hcche-de-mcf 
or trepan^. Pearl 03'slers are also gatheied; 
the headquarters of tiic pearl lisherj^ is at 
Thursday' Island. 

10. Memory work.--(<7) Australia was ilic 
last continent to be di.scovered. (b) Early 
\'isitors thought it a dry, banen land^iisclcss 
lor trade, (c) Captain ('00k was the greatest 
English explorer, {d) He discovered Australia 
and New Zealand, (e) Cook hoisted the 
Union Jack at Botany Bay. (/) Many 
settlers became sheep farmert or .squatters, 

11. Exercises. — {a) To what nation did 
the first men wdu» visited Australia belong? 
(6) What did they say about the country? 
(c) Who was the first Englishman to visit 
Australia? {d) Whai was the name of 
Captain Cook's vessel? Describe this famous 
ship, (e) Tell all you know about Captain 
Cook himself. (/) Wlial did ( ook say about 
the country of Australia? (g) How was the 
ship nearly wrecked? (A) What name did 
('ook give to the east of Australia? (f) Who 
were the first British settlers? {j) What 
discovery drew a large number of people to 
Australia? (A) What happened to these 
people? (Q Tell of some of the hardships 
undergone by inland explorers, (in) In what 
ways is water obtained in dry districts? 
(n) How are the Blackfellows like men of the 
Stone Age? 
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VIII. AUSTRALIA-A TRIP ACROSS THE 

CONTINENT 


PICTURE RyjyisitRNCE 



J)\TkY Cows IN \|(1 >lvIA, \U5.TRAII\ 
((>1 Pk m 8*1 in tbr p itfolio) 


INTRODUCTION 

The British Territories in Australasia 
comprise the Comr "^nwealth of Australi i, 
the Australian Dependenaes of Papua and 
Norfolk Island, the Dominion of New 
2kia]and and adjacent islands, and the 
Crown Colony of Fiji. 


The Commonwealth of Australia consists of 
tlie states of Queensland, New South Wales, 
Victona, South Australia. Western Austraha 
and Tasmania. North \u'strili*i, Centi al 
Au^t^^lia and the Federal Capital Tcmtory 
are directly administered by the Common- 
wealth. The Federal Capital is Canberra, 
about 150 miles south-west of Sydney. 
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A mountainous ridge, the Great Dividing 
Range, runs near the east coast, gradually 
increasing in height from north to south. 
The highest j^art ia the Australian Alps, which 
attain tlicir summit in Mt. Kosciusko. The 
Austnilian Alp^^ aie continued northwards 
by the Wuc Mountains, Liv^erpoul Range, 
New England Range, etc. The island of 
Tasmania, separated from tlic niainland by 
Bass Strait, is a detached part of the m(»iin- 
tain ridge. 

Southwaids from the Gulf of Caipeiitaria 
^t^etches the deep d»‘]»ression of the middle 
plain. The low shoics of the Gulf are 
sepiu*atcd by a narrow ridge from a basin 
of inland drainage centring in l,ake Eyre. 
'rh(‘ie aic several more lakes in this area, 
but they ate dry hollows filled with water 
only aftei rain. Many of the rivers shown 
on the maps in the middle plains arc nsurdly 
dry watercourses except after rain, lo the 
south-east is the lowland of the import ant 
Murray-Darling basin. 

West of the plains is a vast low plateau, 
which comprise.s half the continent. 

The coast of Australia is regular. In the 
soutlj is a widt' bay called the Great Australian 
Bight. For .some tliree hundred miles its 
shores are rock-bouiid by almost vertical 
clitls, and tlicre is no ancln»iage for ships. 
In the north is th(‘ Gulf of Carpentaria. The 
Great Barrier Coral Reef extends for about 
i,joo miles along the coast of Queensland, 
and forms a huge natural breakwater. 
Australia lias, however, many excellent 
harbours, the chief of which are I'ort Jack- 
son. on which stands Sydney; Port Phillip 
with Mcllioume, St. Vincent Gulf with Port 
Adelaide, and Spencci’s Gulf. 

The capital cities of the states are Bris- 
bane, S3’dney, Melbourne, Adelaide, Perth, 
Darwin and Hobart (lasmania). All these 
cities are seaports with the exception of 
Perth on the Swan livei, which has h re- 
mantle as its port, and Adelaide which has 
Port Adelaide. All these cities on the main- 
land except Darwin are joined by rail, which 
generally follows the contour of the coast, 
and branches extend to the busy mining 


and agricultural towns inland. There is no 
railway at present from north to south, but 
Daiwin is joined to Adelaide by a telegraph 
line and motor road. 

The great traii.scontinental line, 1,037 
miles long, c\ lends from Kalgoorlie to Port 
Augusta, north-west of Adelaide. The most 
important railway jc)urney in Australia is 
from Perth to Brisbane, a distance of about 
3,500 miles. Tlie greatest drawback to the 
railw\av communications in Australia is that 
lines of dilfeicnt gauge have been laid in the 
dilfereiit states, so that on a journey' from 
Perth to Bii.sbane it is necessary to change 
trains eight limes, and the journey of 3,500 
miles takes 170 hours, lo-day, however, 
vast rebuilding works have begun by which 
all gauges wall be unified and new lines laid 
to comiert Darwin diiectly witli N.S. Wales 
and Qiu‘enslarid. Good roads radiate fniin 
the chief cities. In the cliier regions the pack 
camel is extensivc'ly usc^d, for camels can 
walk on the dry roads withemt turning iij» 
the dust; donkej^ aud mule teaTn^ aie used 
to draw wagons, as ilies(‘ animals can live 
on rough herbage. 

Rainfall.— The Trojne of C‘aj>ricorn j)asses 
almost Ihiongli the middle of the continent, 
so tliat the northcTii half belongs to the 
tropical zone, and the .southern half to the 
warm temperate zone. As the mountains 
are near the east and south-east coasts, a 
large part of the coiitincnt is shut off from 
rain-bearing winds. The northern coast is a 
monsoon region wdth summer rains and a high 
temperature. The eastern highlands have 
rain at all seasons; the western slopes of the 
highlands are drier, and the rainfall steadily 
decreases as the JF*ance increases from 
the coast. The south-west and south-east of 
the continent lie in the track of the Brave 
Westerliei>] here the rain falls mostly duiing 
the winter months of Juno, July and August, 
and the climate is of the Mediterranean 
type. Tasmania, also in the track of the 
Westerlies, lias a plentiful rainfall at both 
seasons of the year. A vast interior region 
of Australia has little rainfall. 
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It is well to ienienib(T when studying the 
rainfall nici]), that a total annual lainhiU of 
Ic's tliau I?: inches 20 to 40 ineljes is 

damp; 40 to ho inches; is wel, 

Southwaids fioni the Gulf of Caipcntaiia 
stretches a vast aitesian area of undcrgiound 
water. Layers of rock tilted in the shape of 
a gi»'at basin lie on layeis of clay tliiough 
winch water cannot pass. This water is 
reached by deej) l)orings, and o\er 4,500 
artesian wells have bc'eii sunk for waleiiTig 
cattle, sheep and v<»g<*tatioii. 

'J'he Murray-Dailing Js the chief Austndkm 
liver. Both the Muiray and its tributary 
the Murrumbidgee lise an>ojig the heights 
of Mt. Kosciusko, and are paitly ted by the 
melting snows. Dams and leseivoirs have 
been constructed in connection with the 
river system, and b)' this means large areas 
of diy fertile land have been made to } I 
great crops of wheat, fruit, etc. Die iivcr 
flows into a large shallow lagoon calUxl Lake 
Alexandrina, and owing to the presence of 
banks of shifting sand the mouth is not of 
much value to commerce. 

Vegetation,— The forest regions are mainly 
in the highlands and the better watered 


coastal lands. Along the north 
and north-east margins are 
forests of the tropical kind. 
The eucalyptus, or gum tree, 
is characteristic of the whole 
continent. There are many 
kinds, varying from the 
mallee scrub, which covers 
a large area, to the great 
jarrah trees of the south- 
west. Gippsiand, a well- 
watered region in Victoria, 
is famous for giant gum 
trees, the tallest hardwood 
tiecs in the world. 

Inland from the forest 
regions, where rainfall de- 
creases. are woodlands, grass 
and cultivated lands. The 
dry iuteiior lands are eilher 
scrublands or bare. Thi' 
SCI ub \ eg( tation of dwarf acacias and spinifex 
pievaiK where rain falls at intervals, and 
as expI(»ratioii extends into the heart of 
Austialn it is found that the land unlitted 
f«»i .igiKultiiie is not so extensive as was at 
fust thought. Die grassy plains of the 
Munav-Dailing basin are the most noted 
of the fertile plains. 

Millions of sheep, beef cattle, and dairy 
cows are reared on the giasslands, millions 
of bushel> of wheat are grown on the culti- 
vated lands. 

Animal life. — The continent has for many 
ages been separated from other lands, so 
that the native animals aie different fiom 
all others. They are mostly marsupials — 
that is, the females have a pouclilike bag in 
which the joung are carried durmg infancy. 
The kangaro<i, Australian opossum, wallaby 
and wombat are among the best known. 
A very strange animal is the platypus, or 
duck-bilU'd mole, but this is not a marsupial. 
In the forest legions are flying squirrels, 
tice snakes, gaily jJuined parrots, parra- 
keets, beautiful l3Te birds and many other 
birds. On the grasslands, besides the 
kdngarotj, are the emu and cassow'ary, large 
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ninning birds akin to the ostnch of South 
Afiica and the ihea of South America. 

When the continent was discovered in the 
seventeenth century theic were no horses, 
cattle, shtep, pigs, etc., Imt these animals 
all thrive reniaikably well in Australia 
Rabbits, which were intioduced from Europe, 
multiplied so fast that they have become a 
pest, and sheep runs have to be enclosed 
by miles of whe fences to preserve the 
herbage. In Western Australia a rabbit- 
proof fence has been constructed acioss the 
( Jiitinent from north to south. There is now 
a considerable trade in rabbit skins and 
rabbit meat. 

Sheep lanning. — ^The intioduction of refrig- 
erative methods has made it possible for 
Western Europe to import mutton from 
Australia and New Zealand, where cheap 
land and suitable climates have made sheep 


fanning one of the chief industries. Immen.se 
numbers of sheep are reared in all the states. 
Tlie largest numbeis are reaicd on the hills 
among the head waters of the Murray- 
Darling system, in the south of Victoria and 
the adjacent territory of South Australia. 
Wool IS tlic greatest of all the Australian 
products. The country owes its pre-eminence 
as a wool-producing country to the ri<h 
grasslands and to the fleshy grey-green shrub 
called the salt bush which covers large tracts 
of country. It smells of bad fish when 
crushed in the hand, and has a salty flavour, 
but it is excellent food for sheep. 

CatUe rearing. — Australian cattle are 
mainly beef-producing, but there is an in- 
creasing industry in dairy farming. Queens- 
land and New South Wales rear beef cattle 
in great numbers, but in the cooler and 
moister coastal regions of New South Wales 
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and Victoria, and in the Muiray-Darling 
basin, dairy cattle arc reared in order to 
suppi} the cities with milk, butter and chce^.e. 
Ill yu(‘cnsland and New South Wales niai/c 
is larf^ely giown as food for i attic and pigs 

Other crops.— On tlie hot, niui<st coastal 
regions ot yueensland the sugar c.rie is 
cultivated by white men, and banana*? and 
pmcapples ai grown ; fart tier south, changes, 
lemons and other fruits are produced 

There aie extensive vineyards in South 
Australia and in the irrig.ited Mildura 
distiict of Victoria where the climate is of 
the Mediterranean type. The products of 
the vineyaidb arc wine, tabic giapes, dried 
raisins and cun ants. Other crops are 
apricots, peaches, nectarines and plums In 
parts of Victoria and in Tasmania the cool 
damp summcis arc specially suited to apple 
growing. Fruit is exported fresh, canned, 
dned, in jams and in jellies. 

Wheat is the only Australian cerciil crop 


of which a surjdus is giown for export. 
Where the climate is suitable, natural grass- 
lands. scrublands and lightly wooderl a»eas 
of eucalyptus and pine, have bi^en denied 
lor wheat production It is mainly prf)duced 
in the region of winter rains m Western 
'Viisljali.i, South Australia, Vutoiia and 
New South Wales Little wheat is giown 
in Qmf^nsland, which htis summer rams, 
01 in Tasmania, wdiich is ton wft. In 
New Soutli Wales the Riverina i-% the 
chief w'lieat-growang area, in Vidoiia the 
Wtmmera district, once coveied with mailer 
scrub, is the best wheat aiea; in South 
Australia the wheat area extends inland 
trom Adelaide for 150 miles, in W^(‘stem 
\ustraha wheat is grown in the south-west 

Towns. — Australia is about equal m area 
tc» Canada. Only a small part of the con- 
tinent is inhabited. The total population 
IS about seven and a lialf nnlliotis. The 
policy of the Australian (iovemment at the 
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present time is to keep a white Austialia, 
that IS, not to allow coloured rao's to woik 
on lilt ])lantations Ihis partly accountb foi 
the scanty population of the hot monsoon 
legion of the noith and north east, as white 
people do not lake kindly to plantation 
work m these regions Iheie are vast 
areas in Australia waiting for developnncnt 
as the p(/pulalion Incitase^. Australians 
are mainly igiicultunsts widely scattered 
over extensive liacts of fertile land, or 
town dwellers living close together in cities 
About 48 per cent, of the people who aic 
mainly British, live in the capital cities of 
the stdtCb, and these cities arc on of near 
the coasts. The chief factories aie those 
connected with the mam industiies: bacon- 
cuimg works, meat fiee/ang, butter factories, 
flour mills, smelting works, sawmilU, tan- 
neries, cloth factories, caniieiics, etc. 


Many Jaige to»vns m \ustnln lu inniing 
(cntns Australia i< iich in miiiciah the 
chuf of which are gold, silvei U.id, /iiu, 
coppci, tin and coal Many of the niiius 
arc situated in the and paits of tin. country 
far distant from the clntf ciin s, to which, 
however, they aie joined by rail Coal and 
11011 ai(* abundant, but up to the year ICJ40 
secondary industries wcie Jow in dovdop- 
nicnt Seiioiis shortages duimg the bciond 
World War. however, c.iu>ed a ic markable 
transformation and to day in shipbuilding 
and th^ manulacture of doth, chemicals, 
paper, heavy sled goods, acioplancs, motor 
c.iis and innumerable modem produv.ts an 
era of vast industrial expansion has begun. 

Queensland.— As the rainfall is heavy and 
the heat great, there are dense tropical 
forests near the coasts, and tropical plants 
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can be grown. The heat is too great for 
extensive* sheep rearing, but cattle rearing 
on the plains is of much importance. 
Wool and frozen beef are the chief exports. 
Brisbane is the capital, cluef port and 
industrial centre ; Rockhampton and Towns- 
ville are ports and railway centres with 
laige meat-preserving work-^; the chief 
goldfield is at Mount Moigan, which is also 
the second most important copperfield; the 
most important coal mines are at Ipswich. 

New South Wales.— In the Hunter river 
coalfield is Newcastle, the centre of the 
industry and of Australia's largest steel- 
works. The silver -lead-zinc mines of Broken 
Hill arc some of the most a*lebrated in the 
world. Broken Hill is on the edge of the 
desert, cut off from the rest of New South 
Wales, but j(dncd by rail to Sydney and 
to Tort Piiie on Spcncei's Gulf in South 
Auslialia. Sydn* v, the rapit.al, has a m.igiii- 
liceut lj»nlu)ur and benulifnl beaches. It i.'* 
.4. gav and Inelv fitv. with many mdu'^tnes 
and well o\c.r a million inhabitants. Tlic 
couiitv of GiiniberJ.iTid w'liuli suiiouikU the 
city has a hiit:e number o| thriving towns, 
jcniH^l to the v.ijiital h\ motor roads, railway 
and aerofjlane services, and some by 
lOcistal steamers. 

Victoria,- (iold mining is mostly done 
at H(*ec.luvorlh and Bendigo. Melbourne, 
the capital, is a dignified city set l)y the 
beautiful trc'e liiK'd ^aiia Kivei. It »s also 
a great S(*a])ort, and th^* cenpe ol inanv 
indusfiies bionght about by pknliiul eJer- 
tricity gcneiated from the (oal deposits of 
fjippsland. (joelong, the secc3ncl j)ort, is 
notable fur its wool trade* 

South Australia.-- -Most of the people live 
in the w'ettcr south east, about Spencer's 
and St. Vincent Gulfs. Coj^per is mined at 
Wallaroo and Moonta in the Yorke Penin- 
sula. South Australia is the one state in 
which gold mining is of no importance. 
Wheat and wool arc the chief exports. 
Adelaide, tJic capital, is a centre of culture, 
a quiet well-plannc'd city with vistas to the 


country beyond at the end of every street; 
its port is Port Adelaide. 

Western Australia comprises more than a 
third of the continent, but it is sparsely 
inhabited. The bulk of the people live in 
the south-west, where rainfall is certain. 
Here arc grown Mcdit(‘rraucan fiuits and 
wheat. The Fitzioy valley in the tropical 
north is the chief cattle rearing aiea; siiec‘p 
are mainly reared in the middle distiicts. 
The ndi gedd mines of East Coolgardie and 
others are in the desert lands; w^atei is 
coiiveyt‘d in j»ipes from a great reservoir 
a few miles south-east of Pc*rth. Peith, the 
capital, has a fine situation on the* Swan 
liver, some twelve miles from h remantle, 
its seaport, wheic tlu*ie aie smelting Wi»rks. 
liour mills, taniu'ncs and foundries. 

Tasmania has abundant rain, hence much 
is torest couiitr}’ witli grasslands in the drii'r 
aicas, where cattle and ‘>lioe]» are leaicd. 
Ifobarl is the centre foi the fruit growing 
(especially appl(*s) ol the soutli, and has 
many factoru's. The chief ceical crtip in 
Tasmania is oats, f'oppei, liii /me are 
impnrlaiil mineial products. 

The Northern Territory (now dividexi into 
Noith and reiitrijl Atistrah.*) is at present 
undevclopc'd, luiviiig only a few settlers 
mainly engagf'd in cattle rearing. Many 
of these rattle are takc*n by w'ell known 
sloe.lw routes to neighbouring"^ stales. Darwiii 
is the [)Ojt. \ tiaiuscoii liiiciit.il railway 
will tvenluall}' loiii Daiwdu watli A^UlaM**. 

CHILDBEN^S STORY 

Australia is such a vast countiy that 
people sailing to it fn^m aiff<‘ient lands will 
not all start from the same ]>lace to travel 
across it. 1'hose who go c*ut from lingland 
on a P. ^ O. liner will arrive at Fremantle, 
the port for Perth in Western Australia. 
This great state extends over one- qua iter 
of the whole of Australia, but as yet it has 
fewer |)cople in it than any of the other 
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states except Itisniania. In tlic year 1917 From the forest cdfre-» sprc.id av\av tjiassy 
all Jinpuitanl lailv^ax ialle*(l iJie Irans j)lains on whidi llionsaniJs ol faith feed. 
Australian Railway was completed Ihis Other travePeis may set sail frc'm South 
runsadosspart of soutlu III Australia Imkiiig Africa and they will aiine first at Hobart 
up with railwa3s 111 the east and west, and in lasmania, an island to flie s(;uth of 
IS a great help to the trade of Western Australia. Miles of beautiful apple orchards 
Austialn. Traxelleis can now take a com- are seen here and hop gardens like those in 
foitabJe tram, which li.is dining and sleeping the south-east of Engkuid Many of the 
cars and a balhiooin, for a jouniex' of oxer apples seen in English shops come from the 
three Ihousanfl miles from hremaritle on the apple orchaids of Tasmania, hiom Hobart, 
w’cst coast to 15 ri->banc on the east coast travellers w'lll sail to Melbourne in Victoria 
People miy travel to \ustialia in a British and then lake a tram going westwards to 
ship by way of the East India Islands, They Fiemantlc. Let us take a trip across Aus- 
will s<iil by Ihe coast of Queenslmd jiast tralia from Fremanile to Brisbane, 
nitiizc, sugar and banana plantations, xnne- Fremantle is a seaport at the mouth of 
yards and orange gruxxs. They will airive lire Swan livcr and many large steamers 
at Biisbanc and take their trip across the call here. The railway Ime from Fremantle 
continent from Brisbane to Fremantle instead runs along by the river to Perth, the capital 
of from Fremantle to Brisbane. They will of Western Australia. At Perth the river 
have caught a glimpse of the hot forests is wide and bordered by shallow beaches 
of Austialid, the home of the crocodile, which make the dty look hke a seaside 
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resort. There are zoolopical gardens at Australian bush cover tlie land. The bush 
Perth and a fine park full of beautiful in this region, called mallec sciub, consists 
flowers and trees. In the counir}' around of dwarf gum trees some ten feet high. 
Perth hundreds of dairy cattle are kept They have grey- green leaves whi^h dioop 
and fine fruits are grown — ^apples, t>cars, as if limp for want of water and turn tlieir 
apricots, pcaclics and plums. Many farmers, thin ('dges to the sun to pie\ent themselves 
too, grow wheat. South of Perth where from being dried uj;. Mucli land once 
plenty of rain falls arc finests where giant covered by low scrub now glows fine crops 
jarrali and karri trees grow 300 ft, higli, of wheat, llic farmers cru.sh th* bush undei 
with no branches lower than from 50 to heavj' rollers dragged by horses and dig or 
80 ft. from the ground. Jarrah wood is bum out the roots. 

red and very hard, proof against ju^sc’cts After many hours of travel farther inhind 
and rain. It is used for road blocks and the soil appears yet more par died and the 
bridge building. Timber worth a million land looks almost like a desert Tlie rnallee 
pounds is cut down and sent away from scrub gives place to dreary patches of mulga 
these forests every year. scrub and salt bush. Mulga scrub is prickly 

As the train travels eastwards from Perth and will grow in parts that are too dry lor 
the land is drier. On both sides of the line rnallee scrub. Although this region of 
thousands of sheep are reared. Signs of Australia is so parched the train stops at a 
rainfall are few. Instc^ad of forests miles of large town called Kalgooilie. Wliat could 
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hi\( d^trict^d jHopk to make then hom<s 
in this d( oliU ]»1 icc^ It was the discovery 
of G'old vhich drew in<n licic from all o\(r 
the VI 01 Id in the hope of bf coming rich 
G( Id IS found m locks tint arc ^ cry very 
old and the labhland of Western Australia 
IS made of some of the oldest rock in the 
world In New South Wales a state in the 
cast of Australia the ro^ks aie old too, 
though not bo old as the western ones 
Goldfields were first found at Ballarat in 
Vi<tona A man who had been a gold 
digger in Ameiica had settled in New 
South Wales, and one day he found gold m 
a river valley Tlie nver had earned down 


the gold from the mount ims The new-* 
soon spn id ' Stockndds hft then cittle, 
shepherds then flocks, schoolmasters their 
desks and cleiks their counting houses 
Miny became rich be>ond dreams for in 
some parts the gold was found in lumps 
lying on the ground or just below the roots 
of the grass More was washed out of the 
gravel in the nver bed lo seaich for gold 
by digging or picking among rocks oi under 
roots IS called fossuktng in Australia 
The road from Milboume to the goldfield 
was soon covered with wagons, horsemen 
and diggers on foot Men had to camp 
out cook wash their clothes and do every- 
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thing themselves. Watchmen were appointed 
to catch thieves, and the gold diggers, 
though rough, were not unruly or violent. 

In a few years the surface gold had all 
been found, and many of the diggers turned 
to other work in Australia. Then more gold- 
fields weie discovered in the west around 
Kalgoorlie and Coolgardie and another gold 
rush began. This time the diggers found the 
coimtiy wateiless and hard to live in, but 
the goldfields were even richer than thos»^ 
in New South Wales had been. One p.irt or 
Kalgoorlie is called “The Golden Mile“ 
because of the amount of piccious metal 
that was found there. Gold w<»rth millions 
of pounds has been found in Austmlia 
but gradually the sui)ply is failing. Very 
little gold is obtaim*d bv hand now. It is 
taken from the riveis by dredging maiJiines 
and cut out of the by expensive 

inadiineTy, after which the gold ore has tn 
be separated fumi the liini])s of lock in which 
it is hidden Tlie towns that grew up round 
ibe goldhcbls remain, however, and the 
distiict round hast Coolgardie is now the 
richest mining area m Austtaha Water is 
carried hundreds of miles in pijies from tlie 
coast and the gold towns lia\e tramways, 
electric light and mvidem houses. Many of 
the inhabitants of Australia aie cngriged 
in mining for silver, coppei aiui lead as well 
as gold. 

At Kalgoorlie tia\ilJ*‘is ga/c at tin tall 
cJiimiieys using abo\e the iirli mines; they 
also look uuefullv at the otalion cl(»ck, for 
all watches must be ]m 1 foiwaid as we tnivci 
eastwards. Midday m eastern Austialia is 
two and a half liours earlier than in westoin 
Austialia, and at tlie chief stations along 
the line the clock* arc put forw^ard to ihe 
correct time. Leaving Kalgoorlie the train 
luns eastwards almost as tlie ciow Hies for 
hundreds of miles over a great, dr^* plain. 
In the whole distance it does not cross a 
single stream of constantly lunning water. 
This is called the Nullarbor Plain because 
it has no trees. The earth is red and all 
around is bush — ^blue bush, salt bush, sage 
bush. After a long, long time the wearisome 


view begins to change. A lake legion is 
reached, lying very low, actually below 
sea level, and at one time the sea may have 
washed all over this part. Srmie of the 
lakes are salt, and the surface of the land 
between them has a glittering layer of salt 
upon it. In these diy lands camels me used 
as pack animals, and donkeys diaw wagons, 
for donkeys can live on rough liorbage. 
Piesently the line curves southwards in the 
diiection of Port Augusta on Sptnccr's 
Gulf. A thousand miles lie between Kal- 
g(»jrlie and Port Augusta, where the 
travell(‘i changes train again and luus on 
to Adelaide, the capital of South Austialia. 

Adelaide is a lieautiful city Min(»unded 
by vineyaids and oiangtj groves In the 
autumn (which is springtime in Euiope) a 
pound of giapes can be bought for i./ 
or zd. and oianges, peaches and ligs aic 
]ust as cheap. The fruit distiict e\teri«ls 
fioiii Adelaide intt) the state of Victoua, 
which ranks st coiid to South Australia for 
its vineyards. The giapes are either made 
into wine 01 drie<l and packed as raisuis 
and currants. The most noted town in 
Australia fi^r raisins is Mildura in Victoria. 
No doubt you have often had in youi 
('hiistmas jmdding raisins whicli came fiom 
the sunny vmeyaids of Mildura. 

The vme3ards of An. b aha are laigely 
W'atere'l by chaiuicls which h.ive cut 
to bring the witer froni the Murray livtr, 

Thno aie not many large rivers 111 
Austnilia The greatest is the Murray, and 
its chief tributary is the Dailing. Some men 
live all their lives along these winding, slow 
iivers. Tlicy tiavel dowii the banks making 
tlieir living by fishing and doing odd jobs 
on the stations that they pass. On the 
livers, too, are found families who live in 
barges and float down from town to town. 
Little theatres Jiiid ciiieni.'ito^i^raph shows 
tiavel about in lliis way. The plain through 
which the livers flow is flat and easily 
flooded. Rain seldom falls steadily in 
Australia. There arc in most jilaces long 
spells of diy weather br<»kcn by fierce 
storms, during which the rivers swell and 
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soon overflow Sometimes hundreds of sheep 
arc drowned One explorer wrote that he 
camped < jx( niG^ht beside a dry nver bed and 
woke up m tlic morning to find it a deep and 
fl(»wing stnam 

Irom Adelaide the train travels south- 
e)<-twaids towards Melbourne, the capital 
of Victoria M«lbourne is a handsome sea- 
port It has miles of firm white sand cui ving 
round the bays At many places on the 
Austialiaii coast are beautiful beaches like 
tho'-c at Melbourne', some of very large 
extent such as the Ninety Mile Beach in 
Victoiia Ihousands of people are seen at 
holiday tunes paddling and surf bathing 
On s( inc j>iits of the Austialian coast 
hithing i"* dangerous on account of the 
sliarks Ml irks will not swim into tlic 
biokcn witcr of surf beaches but everv- 
wfure til iluv aie a great nuisaiicc. A 


shark can bite a man's body in half with 
one snap of its jaws Many Australian 
children learn to swam almost as soon as 
tliey can walk, and the sea and sun turn 
their skins a coppery colour 
There are many fme buildings in Mel- 
bourne and large parks planted wdth oako, 
elms, limes and otlicr English trees It is a 
great seapoit, fiom which is sent to England 
and other lands much of the wool, wheat 
and fruit of Australia 
Leaving Melbourne the tram runs north- 
eastwards for many miles through the 
faimmg distnct of Victoria with its fields 
of wheat and oats and its meadows witli 
cows and sheep Much of this region, through 
whicii the tram passes, was once malice 
scrub, which has been crushed and burnt 
At Albany the tram crosses the iivtr Murray 
and tnicis the slite of New ^oiith Walts 
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Loading Whi-at from a Silo at Geeiong 
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Here are some of the chief wheatlands and 
sheeplands of Australia. Here rain falls in 
the autumn, winter and early spring (April 
to October), and there is hot sunshine to 
ripen the grain in the summer (November 
to March). The farmer uses ploughs which 
turn many furrows at once and are pulled 
by teams of many horses or by petrol 
motors. His harvesting machine reaps and 
threshes the wheat and carries it in a bin 
as it goes along. The wheat crop in Australia 
is gradually becoming more and more 
valuable as fresh land is cultivated and 
better grain sown. New South Wales is 
the diief wheat growing state, and Australia 
ranks second to Canada in the Empire for 
wheat. 

Behind the Australian Alps as we travel 
north^vards is the famous sheep rearing 
plain known as the Riverina, the most 
notable sheep land in the world. (We shall 
hear more about Australian sheep in the 


next lesson.) Presently the train leaves the 
plain and climbs the gentle slopes of the 
Blue Mountains, llicn it continues its 
journey rushing past wild guUeys and steep 
wooded slopes towards the east. It stops 
at Sydney, the capital of New South Wales 
and the largest seaport in Australia. Here 
live more than one million people. The 
harbour of Port Jackson is one of the finest 
in the British Empire. Sydney is much like 
the large cities of England. I'herc are wide 
streets, lofty buildings, large factories for 
making boots and shoes, pottery, glass, 
furniture, machinery and many other things, 
beautiful parks and handsome squares. 
About 100 miles from the city are the coal 
mines of Newcastle which supply coal for 
the factories and ships. 

Ab(jut 150 miles sontli of Sydney the won- 
derful new city of Canberra i.s growing up. 
You already know that there are several 
states in Australia and each of these states 
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glowing Austiahd It not difficult for ^oung 

Iravillipg iiorthwaids fiom S\dne> our ehildrni to undiistmd tin ginucd build of 
trim passes through the eoil mining net Australia Hit position of the liopic of 
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all the time lu ntr to the equator Now ue the tropical north and thil f>f the Uinpcratc 
see uondciful crops of miize and plenty ot south Point out, too, the pnncip j 1 lailuays, 
oranges and melons and such fiuits as glow so that the children will undei stand that 
in sub tropical lands Soon we reach the most of the people Im m Hit large eities* 
state of Queensland where we see white of the east and south-east which are all 
men busy in the sugai cane plantations, for linked by rail 
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2. Local tiine. — Change of local time is 
a very important factor in making an east 
to west journey of any magnitude. The 
extremes of longitude are roughly 115® E 
and 155® E, giving a diflercncc of 40°. Every 
15® of longitude mean a difference of an 
hour in time, and so noon occurs 2 hr. 
40 min. earlier in the east than in the west. 
Such a big difierence cannot be neglected 
and adjustments must therefore be made. 

8. The Golden Mile. — ^This was Australia's 
great gold region. Emphasise the fact that 
the original condition of the region was hot, 
dry desert, and show how it lias been changed 
to a populous area in which the conditions 
resemble those of other large towns. The 
railway line and the water line (pipes to 
the coast) have been the chief instruments 
ill the transformation. 

4. Port Augusta. — This is a great grain 
centre, not only for wheat from South 
Australia, but also for some of the crop.s from 
the western part of Now South Wales. 

5. Wheat lands. — Note that Australia has 
an annual production about halt that of 
Canada. It is llie second region of the 
Empire for the production of wheat. Aus- 
iralia’s chief wheat area is in the south-east 
corner, loughly south of a line drawn from 
Adelaide to Sydne}^ but not on the coast- 
lands, except near Spencer's and St. Vincent 
Gulfs. 

6. Dried fruits and wine.— Emphasise the 
fact that these products are obtained from 
regions which were originally very poor 
land. The great development is the r-sult 
of the use of river water for irrigation 
purposes after the land has been cleared. 

7. CtoaL — The deposits of New South 
Wales rank as the most important in the 
southern hemispher<.. A large quantity is 
exported to coding stations whidi arc not 
supplied by Britain. 


8. Brave Westerlies.— The air that rises 

in the belt of calms northward and 

southward high above the earth towards the 
poles, in the opposite direction to the trade 
winds, which are nearer the surface. The 
influence of the earth's rotation causes these 
winds to blow in a westerly direction, and 
these wind belts are called the prcimling 
westerlies. They cover the greater part of 
the two temperate and the two frigid zones. 
These winds are the most constant about 
latitude 40° in the southern hemisphere 
over the great stretches of ocean where 
there are few land masses, islands, moun- 
tains, etc., to alter their directs ki and change 
their strength; hence, the latitudes W'here 
these prevailing winds blow are sometimes 
called the roaring forties. The w<»rd ** brave" 
is used because of the value of these constant 
winds to mariners. 

9 . Memory work. — (a) The Trans-Austra- 
lian railway crosses Australia from east to 
w’^est. (6) Forests of jarrah and karri trees 
grow near Perth, (c) Water is carried 
hmidreds of miles in pipes to the goldfields 
of the west, (d) Miiite men only are wanted 
in Australia, (e) Much fruit is grow^ii in 
south-east Australia, (f) Wlicat ri{xms in 
summer, which is winter in England. 

10. Exercises. — (a) Wliere is Fremantle? 
(?>) What is the name of the river on which 
i’ertii stands? (c) Where are the chief gold- 
fields of Australia? (d) Why must clocks be 
altered w^hen going by train across Australia? 
(e) What is malice scrub? (/) How do SLttlers 
prepare the land for wrheat? (g) Wliich is 
lh.j chief towm of the western goldfields? 
{h) Describe ways of obtaining gold. (*) Why 
is the NuUarbor Plain so wearisome to cross? 
{j) What is grown near Adelaide? (k) Say 
all you know about the chief river in 
Australia. ( 1 ) Wliy cannot people bathe 
in the open sea at Melbourne? {m) Where 
are the Australian Houses of Parliament? 
(n) Where would you like to spend a holiday 
in Australia? 


MM— VOL. 2 
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IX. AUSTRALIA— SHEEP AND CATTLE 


PICTUBE REFERENCE 



^111 1 I '-111 \1 1N< AUSIFvAITV 
(1 1 I *1 N 1 1 I th 1 ill Ii ) 


CHILDREN'S STORY 

Sheep. More than a quarttr of all the 
>^ool in tilt world is grown on the backs of 
Austi ill in slu f }> Act ]ust ()\ 1 1 a M ntuiy ago 
there was not a sliecp run in the continent 
Settlers we 1C trying to keep themselves 
alive on the coast of New South Wales «uid 
hiiding it vtry diihcult to do so AMien the 
British first went to Australia they found 


no potatoes oi wheat, no cow<^, sheep or 
liorses and no animals sueh as deer or 
bison which could be^ killed for food Early 
settlers teiox <l few cattle with them and 
these fared better than tluii masters, for 
grass was found in plenty lo-day, Aus- 
tralia pioduces giain and fniit from her 
fcitilc soil and rich minerals from her rocks, 
but above all else Australia is the land of 
shepherds and cattlemen 
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When th( fiisl litlU col( n\ liad tstib 
lishtd itself iiiiii ils nd piaiits were sent 
for fioip o\«r the sias \ hw sheep arrived 
from South Afnui stmio more cattle fiom 
I nj;hiid and some hiif^hsli ^ri s seed 
Both sheep md cittle thi<\e and tnui 
numbers guw so lirge tint in time pistun 
becdiiie seanc Then it w is tint three 
brave men four el i wiv <f crossing tie 
Bluf Meuntains that sto(>d lif e in eneimoiis 
wall between the ceaslal plim iiul the 
regions inland In a short time two i nl 
or tracks e>\cr these mount iins weic cut 
out, and a stream or pcc^plc begin to fas 
along them Each man took with him his 
family and all his posses ions- wagons 
tents, animals, housch(»ld goeds and food— 
and wandered mto the grassy plains border- 
mg the nvers of Now South Wales lie 
squatted or camped at a spot that he fanned, 
put up a rough sort of house' and set to 
work to make a living He eut down the 
trees, bumt the stumps, ploughed up one 


or two 'mail fieltls for whe it o\K nnd j) A \ 
tots ml planted a fruit ind \(gftibJt 
giidrn nc ir the hemsc He t infulJv Itndtd 
hi'^ niiinils ind after tw > )i time 'leirs 
ef }i lid w ik the squ itter often found to his 
]o\ irn his fkik*- w(H ineTC'i«Jing intl 
sutec'' would b( ins In conr of tiin» he 
be xnif' the ownei of a large «-]itep run irid 
a c( nifoit ibl home or stition 

Whv ^usli dn tht bc^^t country in the 
woild for sheep-' 

^heep arc mi lound < f c niise m cviiy 
p it of \ustralii Some nmons are too 
di\. Si me too wet an 1 some' teu lut for 
them I he district wliieh suits t>iem to 
jKifee tie ii is the Ri\cii la whieli lies between 
the Murray and Du ling nvers in New 
Semth Wales riii> is tin most famous sheep 
land in die wiultl The weather is warm all 
the \ear round so that flocks can live 
entirely in the open air md always find 
plentv of grass to ea^ The mountains m 
the east shut out much of the ram, so that 
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tlic plains are fairly dry. Sheep cannot live 
on damp land, as the wet gives them a 
disease of the feet called foot-rot. The 
rivers moisten the ground sufficiently for 
the growth of grass and also supply the 
sheep with drink. Many of the bushes and 
grasses that grow wild in Australia, such as 
salt bush, sage busli and kangaroo grass, 
are the best food in the world for sheep, and 
this is another reason why the w'ool of 
Australian sheep is so fine and silky. It is 
called merino wool and is very long. The 
increase in the numbers of sheep has been 


One of the first things to be done on a new 
run is to put up rabbit-proof fencing, which 
divides the run into large fields called 
paddocks, and also keeps out the rabbits. 
Rabbits are a pest in Australia. There are 
millions of them, and unless they are checked 
they eat all the grass needed for the sheep. 
As there is no very cold weather they breed 
all the year round, and thousands of pounds 
have been spent in fighting them. One 
method was to poison them, but native 
birds and animals were killed as well. 
Nowadays all pasture lands have to be 
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met by the building of railways from the 
coast to the chief centres of the wool districts. 
Tlius the wool can be quickly sold and carried 
away for shipment to other parts of the 
world, and so the Australian wool trade 
continues to grow and prosper. 

Australia has over a hundred million 
sheep, and more than half of tlicse are reared 
in New South Wales. 

Sheep runs in Australia are vast stretches 
of land, though most are smaller now tlian 
they used to be. Some sheep farmers still 
have as many as 150,000 sheep on their runs. 


enclosed in rabbit-proof wire netting, and 
the rabbits are also hunted dowm with dogs. 
Tl\ey arc driven to live in the worst parts 
of the country, and there they arc being 
trapped and sent frozen to other lands, and 
their skins are made up into imitation furs. 
It is the work of special horsemen employed 
at the station to keep the rabbit fences in 
good order, and see that none is broken 
down. These horsemen travel long distances, 
for the fences extend for hundreds of miles. 
In the west a rabbit-proof fence stretches 
across the continent from north to south. 
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The men who tend the sheep are often away 
for many days and nights together, and 
they carry supplies of food with them. They 
have always plenty of meat to cat, and 
Australians generally eat thiee times as 
much meat, either mutton or beef, as 
people in England. 

Ttiere is always work to do on a station. 
Ewes with lambs must be cared for and 
flocks must be moved from one run to 
another. To guard the sheep against insect 
pests they have to be dipped in water con- 
taining some disinfectant. (See Class I’lcture 
No. 87 in the portfolio). Kangaroos must be 
kept out of the paddocks, for they eat food 
wante.l by the sheep, and any dingoes, or 
native dogs, prowlmg around must be shot, 
for they will kill a dozen sheep in a night, 'i lie 
wool is .sheared or clipped off the bodies of 
the sheep by machinery, th('n it is sorted and 
packed in bales, which are pressed to mak(‘ 
them as small as possible. Ihoy aie loaded 
on wagons drawn by horses c»r bullocks, 
01 oil niotoi lonies, and taken to the neanst 
railway station. Some bales are sold in th*' 
laige Australian cities such as Sydney and 
Melbounie, where woollen factoiics have 
been set up. Others are bound with non 
hoops and packed on board ship to be sc^nt 
to England and other coiintiies. 

13 y far the greatest numbers of Australian 
sheep arc reared for wool, but some flocks 
are kept for their meat. These arc killed fust 
and sheared afterwards, or they may be* 
skinned, as some countries buy sheepsains 
with the wool upon them. The gieat ports 
of Melbourne, Sydney and Brisbane liavi* 
warehouses packed with bales of wool, 
kegs of tallow' made from the fat of the 
sheep and stacks of .sheepskins. Clost' to 
the warehouses stand large freezmg moms in 
which chilled or frozen mutton can ke]>t 
until the steamcis come to cany it to Lurojie. 

Cattle. — Cattle are reared in Australia both 
for their beef and fur their milk. The beef 
cattle are found in the hot wet parts of the 
country, chiefly in Queensland, nieir pas- 
tures are hundreds of miles iii length, and 


cattlemen have to be expert horsemen witli 
good horses, to cover such long distames. 
The cattle are often driven several hundred 
miles from their pasture grounds to the 
nearest railway or port. They feed and fatten 
as they go along, taking months on the 
journey. Arrived at theii destination they 
end as frozen beef, canned beef, or extract 
of beef. Their hides are tanned with Aus- 
tralian wattle batk and made into boots 
and shoes and other leather goods. 

The dairy cattle cannot stand so much 
heat as the beef cattle. Iht'y are mainly 
reared on the coastal plains of New South 
Wales ai)(i Victoria. They feed on rich 
pastures and give excellent milk. ITie milk 
is put in chums which are loaded on to 
wagons and sc‘nt to the neaiest creamery or 
butter factoiy. Here the cream is separated 
from the milk and made into butter and 
cheese, and the skimrnecl milk left behind 
is sold foi feeding pigs for the bcici»n fac- 
tories. Australun 1ml ter is now beginning 
to rival New Zealand buttei , and Australian 
cheese is also coming to the hunt, although 
the quantities made aie much smdilcr than 
those sent away from New Zealand and 
Canada. Tins *>f iliieil and condensed nulk 
aie also exported. 

Austi.dian daily faimcis ar^* some times 
troubled by s|»cdls of dry wiather which may 
w'lthci the gfdss. Then the cattle will starve 
unless the farmer has a leseive supply of 
fodd(‘r. lie tlieicdorc builds 111 a sheltered 
spot buck 01 conciete towers called .silos 
and fills them with lucerne, maize, w'hcat, 
oats and other glasses, cut giecii. This 
"hay" k(*cps a long time and cattle, sheep 
and horses are veiy fond of it 

About one-fifth of all tie cattle in Aus- 
tralia are dairy cows, and liom the milk 
neaily tliree hundred nullion pounds of 
butter and ovei thirty million pountls of 
cheese arc madt' in a yf*ar. 

TEACHING HINTS 

1. Pastoral and dairying production.— The 

importance of pastoral and dairying produc- 
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tion in Auslnhct is <‘liowii by d conipaiison 
of the follovMng figarcs — 

loUl of flair} mg and pastoral produc- 
tion ooo ooo 

Ft 111 viJu< of ill dgricultiiral produrtion, 
ooo '^>00 

lotal viiuf all niiiural pioduction 
£ “’,000 00 *) 

2 . Iho folkjwiiig are tin chuf products 
obtaiiud fioiii shfip luiis 

H ool fa) l>\ aniiu il clip 

(h) fioni ‘kin*- of sliuglitf n d slwcp 
(r) < xjiot tfd on slu 1 pskins 
Mtaion and lamb (xpoitid fio/tn 
1 allou obtunfd fioni th< fat 
Skins to be muk into kathcr 

Jlif cliuf prodiK ts obt lined fie rn i\u 
citllc pasluits aif 

huf exported ti )/in liniitd or cm 
ccPti itcd 

1 /i/A— bultci ihccsc cvajioiiiid and 
tinned nulk 
Htdts for k ailui 
Lo?ub foi V inous iJurpose** 

3. Hides and skms -( itiU md sheep 
itaiing 111 k d to a liadc m ludis md 
skins and there is in c\j»oit i f tnest t* ni 
inodities Te» tin \ ilm of ()\ti ooo ooo a 
}cir 111 Ingest trade m tins ii«.pect p 
in sheepskins with wool, ot which 1 ranee 
IS tlie eliief purehiser Rabbit skins, 
opossum wdllabv and kangan>o skins are 
also exported llie possession of large 
flocks and herds has le<l to the establishment 
of tanneiies in man} pirts of Australia 
The maiiuticture of woollens and tweeds 
is carrif d on, the production of the woollen 


mills of Australia consistmg chiefly of 
tweed cloths flannels and blankets 

4. Frozen meat.- Perhaps the mo«!t impor- 
tant event in the history of the Dominion 
of Austrilia occurred in the year 1&82 when 
the sailing ship Dumdtn earned the first 
consignment of frozen lamb and mutton to 
I ondon 

5. Tallow. lhi«^ is geneiillv obtained 
fiom mutton fat by melting and scpiratmg 
b} pressure Suet - a naluial form of 
tallow Wlien jiure, tallow is white tasteless 
and insoluble in water It is used in the 
ni uiufu+urc of soap and candles 

6 Memory work. (</) Australia stmds 
fust m the world for wo >1 (/) An Austiah in 
sheep farmers liome i^ c ilk cl a station 
Aiisti linn merino sIkc]) give the finest 
wo 1 111 the world id) ^licep inns ire 
endoed by rabbit pi fKif knees (c) Flie 
she p lie te Piled l>v hor^^imin (/, I dlow 
"s nude fn m the fit of shirn Heef 
eitlU ird dill} ( itlk lu le iMfl \h) ( hiikd 
beef enned b ef and iMriit ot Ixif come 
fiom Vo. tr ill i vO chilled mutton, 

tallow md hidt ioiri» fiom \ustiali i 

7. Exercises, [a) W li\ did the first settkrs 
m \iistr\lii liml Jile h 11 P \J ] (hi whiJi 
lipels in Amtrdii iie tin best sine p r< lud'' 
(t) \\h\ do sheep tliiue in Ausliilii^ (i) Of 
whit ii^i are the iailwa}s to the sheep 
fiiniejs-^ p) Why in the sheep runs fenced 
with win ())\\hdl lie paddocks? (g) What 
wfirk his 10 be done on a sheep farm? 
(//) Wliat is a dingo? (t) fell all the ways 
111 which sheep arc useful ( 7 ) Why do men 
keep laige herds of cattle? (k) Wlut are 
duly laims? (Q How is it that people m 
England can get butter from Amtraha? 
(m) How do farmers m Aiistralin guard 
against spells of dry weather? 
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X, AUSTRALIA— LIFE IN CITY AND COUNTRY 


CHILDBEN’S STORY 

A JOII Y potm has been wiiltcii alwmt 
the land on the other sidi ol the 
" equator —a poem t Ihe Oppo iti 
Side (See page 2^1) In it tlu unUr 
pretends that toys live m houses and pli> 
\^ith diildiui fcps spm b<>s round md 
round diutMec jcI s to->s httk giils in the 
air, evci\thing in shoit is eKictl> the 
opposite of whit it is in 1 ngl md Jt is 
dinuMiig to read such ])ictt\ fmcie^i bit 
\ou must not tliink tl »t the} iie tiue If 
}( u do \ou VI ill be disippoinb d should vou 
Msit J he Opposite ^tde soin di\ foi }ou 
will find tl it All t/iln 1 m r in\ n ivs 
lik< ln>.Iind I the p i jilc who I \t fluic 
H( in Il\ fir fi li Its ill* 

In the ticets of tin gif il cdies ptiplc 
ri(l( in fkvtiK linns hop 1 td ml 
biiiN n n\ stoifvshuh t nd i long the 
niuu n id-^ riunv (f whidi iff \mv wide 
(luni tr < nt ]liiit< 1 d )ng tli( javcniuib 
btcmsL thi\ oJhr /.iittfiu hide fiom th( 
ho* sun furniii^ out of the sii* t 1 id to 
open spici full of tnes md fl wii beds 
and to luge j ubbe puks KicecourMs 
auel cricket gn ui I dj >iri tin eitie*: 
Bectust of the w niii we dlur md sunslinu 
Ausirahiii ere \t } loud ol jioits md 
surimci genus lu jdi^ed ill the }fii 
lound 

The lirgf count iv hou cs in Imilt of 
wood with e%lil or nine locin in c ich end 
four deep sin Iv veniiddis one jor eich 
side of the house t)n these vd'iiieUhs in 
suminei the fiinily spends most d its tune 
dining, leading, writing and ewiiig At 
night the fimily sleeps on the verandah, 
the beds bung screened by gauze to prevent 
attacks from mosquiteies When the sun 
nses in the monimg magpies call to each 
otlier with clear shiill voices and the 


sound of the kookaburr i s 1 lugh iw ike ns 
sleepers The knokabum is i bird with 
nudtled grev plumage It is dxiid the sue 
of an owl and is sometimes e died the 
laughing jickiss because eif its rnoeking 
note winch is like 1 man s le ud 1 lUgh 
On the hillsid* at a distince fu m tlu 
house niiy Ik sten groves if gum t ees 
whose trunk* in ^jniiig in f i bnutiful 
pink} white colour* A*' tie sea en id\ nuts 
mel the sun brit^ m ic md n uc liturlv 
on the trees the bark (let pens in c )l nir 
into re 1 ml blown md then it stnps oh 
ml diows tlu lu V fur wl ilt birk nneler 
n< ith Most of tlu tnes in An ti di 1 hed 
iheii buk mel not thur It ive in th 
\ die V It the loot of tlu hd ut clumps of 
wittles ibout IS lirge is qqle trees In 
spnnf these lie covered illevei vtdh oft 
llosst ms of the brightest vclli w 

All aTeinnel the ht ust ne iiuoth 1 tn 
1 iwn anei flowc 1 be d in v hu li hiindn d of 
Ikweis irt blotiming JSenutimcs is miny 
as sixt} diherent soils ot roses grow in one 
garden md tlu \ bk ssom dl tlu }cir loimd, 
ser wann is the chmite i 1 iweis < f 1 nH md 
It dy thin i md India is w 11 as lut vt 
Vustiiliaii lilooms ire in the beds A t» nni 
court st md b'}t)nd the gud n and noun 1 
Its high wire lenccs climb vnus Adjon lug 
the tennis eouif i in oicliirei coutiiniig 
(»ringc and lemon trees apple jk ir \h uh 
nd custard apple liees md siiivvluiiv 
and Td plKiiy ernes (istirei apples ire 
fruit-^ wliirh ire '*oft inside md t te Jikt 
cust-iid On the far ''idt of the orehnrd is 
a meulow or pciddock fen the luise' vhieh 
lie not kept in a stable e\ v])t en vei\ 
wet eold n*ghts Many Austrdiiiu hiv#^ 
built similar heime steads fer theinselvis, 
and this prosperous life has growm out of 
the huts, the tin\ farms and hard work of 
then greatgrandfathers ih< sepiitUis 
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When building their houses the Austra- 
lians cover all the ground area with cement 
or with asphalt, and take care that no 
beams touch the earth. If they do, the wood 
will be eaten by white ants or termites. 
Tlxese insects have their homes underground 
and run about in all directions to eat up 
whatever wood thej' can find. They eat 
beams, floors and even furniture in such a 
way that the mischief is not discovered until 
the house suddenly falls in. A beam will 
appear to be quite sound wlien really its whole 
heart has been eaten out by t(!rmites. For- 
tunately they cannot burrow through brick 
or stone. In Queensland the houses are 
often built high up on piles or heavy posts. 
On the top of each pile, between it and the 
building, is an iron plate with the edges 
turned downwards. This plate prevents 
the ants from entering the home, and the 
space between the house and the ground 
allows for a free passage of air which keeps 
the building cool. Sometimes the space 


underneath the house is large enough to be 
used as a garage. 

Those farmers who possess hundreds of 
acres of land call their homestead a station, 
and this may stand a hundred miles or 
more from any town. It is generally a com- 
fortable bungalow made of hard wood such 
as jarrah, and linked up with the nearest 
to^vn by telephone. The house is lighted 
either by electricity obtained from moving 
water, or by acetylene gas manufactured on 
the estate. Thus, though the farmer is a 
very long way from a <. ity. he is not without 
comforts, and now^adays many farmers own 
motor cars which arc of great assistance in 
their work. 

ChiUlren in Australia have a very happy 
life. They grow up more quickly than 
English children, because from an early age 
they have to take a share, however small, 
in the work. At the same time they have 
many more holidays and more sunshine in 
which to enjoy them. 'Ilie great sport ol 
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holiday makers is picnickmg, and picmcs 
are seldom spt)iled by ram When they for 
a picmc Australians always supply them- 
selvts with plenty of tea, for they are great 
tea dnnkers Tliey boil \vatcr m a * billy” 
01 tin pot over a iiie of sticks and make t(a 
seveidl times during the outing Lvdi near 
the laige atus tlierc are many lovely spots 
for picnics in Australia In the spnng the 
bush is bright with all sorts of curious 
flo\iers, whit^ , blue, purple, pmk and blown 
One llowtr, the waratah is the handsomest 
wild flower in the woild It grows wherever 
there have btfii bush firC'* The flower is of 
a bnlli mt nd colour, stands on a high stalk 
ha petals like lianiicl and is ns lug» is i 
f,iipifiuit The gum trees and wattles give 
out a refreshing scent Near thi (oist aie 
sand> beaches Oysters can be taken from 
the rocks and fish from the sea 7 housands of 
ptopl( inav be seen at all Ik iirs of tlu day 
on the Ji//liiig b< ulas oi Sydrity winch is 
tlu home of suif lia thing 

All cluldien in ^ustrdii hue to go to 
school, so that eviiyone is taught to nad 
and wine Lvtn in tlu most dListuit puts 
the <j()\ininient caiiies children fiK of 
chirge on the railways, or senos a inotorbus 
to colli ct them so that tluy shill not lose 
tlu 11 education 1 amilies that arc (|uite 
alone and verv fii awav arr tn mrat^ed to 
employ a gjveincss In the bu h distntt'- 
of Australia the ihiidicn iidc to school on 
horseback *5omctimts thrt( or even four on 
a hoi^'C In tlu eitiis th schcols aie \<r^ 
good All the (lovcmmtnt schools are fne 
and ele\er children can win sc holai ships 
which pay for their education at high schools 
and universities 

Austrahan children play at all tlic usual 
Biitisli games tops, maibles. skijping 
hoops Ciicket is tlu great mtional ^ inu and 
schoolboys e\ erywhe re ai e kc en j)la\ ers 1 he 
Australian Ciicket learn holds the cliainpioii- 
ship oi the world lennis and football 
are played also. Like the young Canachan, 
the youthful Austrahan often spends his 
hohdays camping out Boys can sail a boat 
and carry a gun when they are fifteen or 


sixteen years old, and they go out in parties 
huntmg in the bush or sailing on sonio mer 
or inlet of the sea 

Animals and birds. -We have alieady 
seen that cattle, sheep, horses, pig> ind 
rabbits are the most numerous tnmiLls in 
Australia but there au besides some ti ingt 
animals and buds 1 >C( au-^c Au«-ti iha is 1 
very old land which has long btcii cut off 
fiom the rest of the woild Ihe best known 
wild animal is the kangaroo \\li<n the 
Lngii<^h and Australian ciicktt (tains im<t 
they arc often pictiii^d js a chf*eiful lion 
and Kangaroo shakuig eacli f thei b\ tlu 
foiefoot la tront of its l)ody tin iiotlur 
kangaroo has i pouch in wiiieh it catiici 
its young until tluy are old nough to lo )k 
after themsehts The kingauus foitkgs 
arc small, its till nnd hindlegs \ciy p )Wt iful 
and these it uses hr rushing ever tin 
country la huge hops Ah hough i 1 * ingii(j(» 
is gtinrill) h limits it will light when it 
bay >tanding on its hi ull gs and till with 
Its bick to i trie It < in b ii 1 I )g to pu ct s 
with its foil kgs. \cuinutnol dm k how 
ivcr thit kang irons can bi Min xiiywhcrc 
ill Australi i I ikc the BUckfelii ws tlu j livi 
fii awry fiom towns and p< i j)Ii anil th< 
grcitcr nurnbii of Au trail ns hivi n ver 
seen t ithei a Blatkfi How or a wild kang noo 
Whiti pcopk do not ciii foi the Ik^h of 
the kang 1100 but tlu tul mikes noiiiishin^ 
soup tlu ^kin supplies shoe k'ltlur ami laii 
alsc) be nude into mgs md oviiioUs 
Ihe chief Austulmi ii un iK h\ing in tii i s 
au the koala or nitne bt md opi^ssuni 
I he koala is a quai it litth eu ituri re 
'‘cmbling a large fat cat with lycs lik» 
siuiirs It spends m )^l if tlu diy lu i 
1( fty ti(( trunk folk Jt is quite hiimUss 
and feeds on gum leiu- (Su Cliss 
Picture No 85) 7 he o])t>ssum is hunted 
for its beautiful grey fur Jhe Ja manian 
opossum has black fui which is vir) \alu- 
able, and hunters are fast killing all the 
opossums in tlu country Ihcy arc often 
caught in snares Bush boys find a tree 
wnth cratched bark, showing that an 
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oi)ossuin family lives high up in a hollow 
of the tiurik, and they fasten a noose to 
the tr(‘e. '1 he opossum s»l<‘eps in the daytime 
and when he cojjies down at night to feed 
or diink he is caught in the snaie. Some 
opossums arc shot by l^unle^^. 

Another curious animal of the country is 
the echidna or aiitcater. It is covered with 
sliar]> spines and has no teeth, but from a 
long snout it shoots out a sticky tongue to 
seize the ants whiih form its chief food. 
Iho echidna Jays eggs but does nut sit on 
tlurn. lluy are liatulied m its warm fioiicU, 
and there the littJi* ones Tcmaiii wliilc they 
are young. 

One of tlie btrange&t animals in th(* world 
is the platypus, duckbilJ (^r dii< kmolr. V\e 
aie toJd that once upon a time all mammals 
laid eggs, but thoie are 011I3' animals 
now left which lay eggs, and the platvpus 
of Australia is one of the two. and tlic 
echidna is the otJiei. The platyjms is an 
animal about eighteen iiu'hes long, with 
fur like that of a nude, with a short tail 
fl.ittened like a beav(T's, with its four feet 
webbed, but with a duck's beak having .1 
fleshy covering, 'ihe duckbiirs fur is dark 
blown abov'e and whitish lielow the bodj^: 
the 'yes aic small and dee]) set like those of 
a iiiiile; the large openings for ears are not 
seen above the fur, but the auiinars hearing 
is acute. 

The home of the platypus is in paits oJ 
ccitain livers in Tasmania and Australia. 
It choose.s a sj)i>t near a d<*ep po(»J in the 
river, wdicre it build-^ an undergiound 
burrow It'ading from the water; there is 
one unseen entrance fiom the water and 
another entrance from the land. In the 
clei)ths of the buirow’ the mother platypus 
lays and hatches two eggs. The food con- 
sists of water animals, w'orms, insects, and 
little shelled animals. It is very difficult 
to get near a platypus for it is exceedingly 
timid and cautious, (^ee tire (Tass Pirtmo 
illustrated on the next Jiage.) 

The largest of the Australian birds are 
the emu and the cassowary. The emu is 
found only in Australia and some islands 


near. It is the second largest bird now 
living, ])cing next in size to the ostrich. 
The hen emu is larger than her mate; both 
sexes are valiant fight(Ts, but the hen is 
famous for the strength and speed of her 
blows. Tlie emu is rather like an ostrich 
but its wings are smaller; it escapes from 
danger by its swdftncss in running. The 
feathers are brown and slender, spotted with 
grey, and the young birds have long stripes 
of a paler colour. In common with all wild 
life in Australia, the emus have suffered 
from the coming of ma.T. and are now rare 
except in the wilder parts of the country. 
They live in small flocks, and feed chiefly 
on fruits. In Queensland the prickly pear 
was introduced and spread very rapidly; 
it has beim found lliat the emu thrives 
wTicrever the prickly pear grf>w:>, for it 
cats the fruits, and is most numerous and in 
finest condition where iJio pricklv pear is 
thickest, limus swim well, and take to the 
w\'iter leadily. 

Like the emu, tlu* cassowaiy is akin to the 
ostrich. It is smaller tliaii tlie emu, find 
stands abiiut five feet high to the top of 
its head. A cass()\var3" is easily distin- 
guished from an emu by the horny helmet 
()ii the h('ad covered wilix a thin skin. The 
head and tlie upper jjart of a cassowary's 
neck aie bare of feathers, and usually the 
skin of ihc neck is brightly coloured. The 
fcathcis look like coar.se hair because they 
are so nairow’, and they are black and 
glossy. The small imperfectly formed wings 
have each about font black cjuills. Like the 
emu, a cassowary lias stout strong legs for 
tunning swiftly, and fights by giving ixiwcrful 
and deadly blows with its great clawed feet. 
Cassowaries do not keep to the open ; they are 
shy and live secretly in the forests and under- 
growth. 

TEACHINa HINTS 

1. Cnstaid apple tree.— This is a small 
tree native to Brazil. It has aromatic lance- 
shajied leaves and flowers that arc brown out- 
side with yellow centres. The fruit is the size 
of a tennis ball, and is made up of many 
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Above Koata Kok\burra -Opos um 

Middle . Cassowary — Kei# Kanoaroo — I mu 

Below Duck-Billed I'LATYPUb — L yre Bird — ^Hchidna 

(Class Picture No. 8s in the poitfoliu) 
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cells completely fused, as shown by the netted 8. Mamory work. — (a) Australian cities 

marking of the rind. The custard apple is have wide streets and many open spaces, 
delicious when not over-ripe. (6) Cotmtry houses are built with veiandalis 

£dl round them, (c) Many people spend their 
2. WatUe. — ^This name is given to various holidays at the seaside or they go picnicking 
kinds of Acacia which is a spiny shrub tliat or camping, (rf) The kangaroo is a native 
grows on tlie edge of deserts. The minute animal of Australia, (e) The gum tree is a 
flowers are gathered into crowded spikes, native tree of Australia. 

The leaves, divided into many leaflets, have 

a feathery appearance, and turn their edges 4. Exercises.-— («) Why can Australians 
upwards and downwards to resist the heat play cricket on Christmas Day? {b) How 
of the sun. Some kinds furnish drugs, gums do lonely stations keep in touch with towns 
and tanning material. 'I'he trees were so called which are far away? (c; Tell all you know 
from wattles, or hurdles, which the early about the kangaroo, (d) Tell all you know 
settlers made of the long, pliable branches of about the rabbits of Australia, (e) Tell all 
or the split stems. They are sometimes you know about a country house in Australia, 
grown in British greenhouses for their bcauti- (f) Wliat would you expect to do at lioliday- 
fnl ma.sses of yellow, red, or white blossoms, time in Anstralia? 
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General Map of Australia. (Notice the Size of the British Islands.) 










( KJN( IN A UOI -JUII N‘L\/ 
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INTRODUCnOK 

Wlicn discovered in 1642 by Idsman 
the group of islands cdlkd New Zealand was 
found to be inhabited by a race of Poly- 
nesians called Maons lisman's first view 
of New Zealand was the west coast of South 


Island which he ilrsciibtJ as 'a high 
mountainous country If# (011(1 lucd his 
\ovagc along the west coist of North Tslind 
and gave the n ime of C ape Maria van Du tju n 
to the north west exticniity At no pirt of 
tilt lounitv did hi lind in the new countrv 
The next great evei t in the mode rn 
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history of New Zcalan^l was the visit of 
C.ai)tain 0 >ok in 1769. He sighted land M 
Young Nick's and on October 8th 

anchored in Poverty Bay. lie co«isted round 
Noitli, S<»ulli and Stewart Islands, but had 
the idea, tliat South and Stewart Islands 
were one l.ind mass. From New Zealand he 
sailed to Australia on March 3i<-t, 1770, 
leiiMiig the land at Caiie Farew<‘ll. 

( 00k not detein lined that New 

Zedlaiul was not jiait of a polai land mass, 
but also lie gathered much infoiinatioii con- 
ceining the natuie of the islands and tlw^n 
inhabitants, lie described the country' as 
being “well lULiptod for the plentiful produc- 
tion of all sorts of the fruits, plants and coin 
of li.uro]Jt.*’; and so it has proved. 

In i77ii, an enterprising French luiMgator, 
M. Marion du Fit*sne, visited New Zealand 
and, in an encounter with the Manns, he 
and sixteen uIIkts wcie murdered. 

Ihiung his second voyage ('ook again 
visit(‘rl N(W Zealand, reaching Puskv Ba\, 
luar the (‘xtreme soiitli west, on May ^th, 
J775. Hi* siienl time ('xarninmg the 

slioies and the forested rourmv near at 
hand; he got into toudi with the [»e( ph , 
and for their beneht planted a garden 
with linglish vegetables. After visit ing S('me 
of the islands of the South Seas, Cook 
returrictl to New Zealand for supplus of 
W'ood and water, and to visit the Mtions 
on the east side of Noitli Island. On this 
part of the journey he sailed through Cook 
Strait and then sot his roiirb(‘ for the jHilar 
ICC, twice crossing the Antardic Circle. On 
the honiewaid journe}', in 1744, New 
Zealand wa.s visited for the third time. 

During his last great jc*umcy Cook 
reached New Zealand again in 1777. 

The first Euiopeans were lelt in New 
JZealand in 1792, when Captain Ka\en of 
the Britannia landed a sealing party at 
F'acile Harbour on the west coast of South 
Island. After this small detachment 0/ 
people had lemained for a little over a year 
on the island, they W'cre caDed for and taken 
away. During the next few years, whaling 
stations were establislud at several points 


on the coast, and periodic visits were made 
by whaling vessels. In 1814 the first mis- 
sionaries, headed by Samuel Marsden, 
arrived at the island, and in 1815 a mission 
station was established at Rangihoua, in 
the Bay of Islands. 

For twrenty years progress was hindered 
hy murderous wars betw'een the tribes. At 
length the persevering teaching of the 
missionaries checked the fighting. Peace 
and Christ ianilv gradually became estab- 
lished, and ICnglisii min and women went 
out in pailies as settler Ca])tain Hobson 
wras the first governor ; he hoisted the Union 
Jack 111 the count ly, which w'as placed under 
the government of New South Wales. The 
ALuui chiefs ackiKiwledged Queen Victoria 
after receiving a promise that they should 
keep their lands, liven then it was long 
before Enghslirncn and Maoris settled dow'n 
pt'aceably together. 'rh(‘re were many 
quarrels over the govi rnment of the country, 
and lighting lontiuued loi se\eKil veals. At 
length, in 1840, N(*vi' Z(*aland was declared a 
sedf-goveinmg countiv, the Maoris surren 
dered their weajKJiis, and settlers W'ere able 
to conci'iitrale their attention upon sheep 
farming. The discovery of gold in North 
and South Island led to a rush of fnsh 
settlirs, and a hw large tow'iis gradually 
grew up round the coasts. Real j>rospcrity 
came to New Zi aland wutli the invention 
of a diedgcr Fn obtaining gold, Jind the 
duscovery of a method of ciulling meat and 
sending it overseas in cold storage. 


Population. — ^Ihc population of New Zea- 
land proper (exclusiw td Maoris) is i,t)iY^’.00(), 
and the Maoiis riumber some io0,ooo. The 
following table shows the concentration of 
people 


in the towns; the 
in round numbers: 

jiopulation is 

Auc kJaiid 

282,000 

Wellington 

183,000 

Christchurch 

159,000 

Dunedin 

88,000 

Pahiurston N. 

29,000 

Invercargill 

29,000 
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More than 40 per cent of the people of 
North Island live in two towns and neaih 
40 pci cent of the people of South Island 
live in two towns The h>ur towns aie poits 
Reference his alreadv betn made to the 
Maoris, the original inhabitants of Ntw 
Zealand Ihc> arr a Polynesian people who 
probably migrated by wa> of Mali>i 
to the Pacific Jradition inns tint tht\ 
dwelt originally in a counti> nimnl Iliwiki 
and that one of tluii ehufs aftti i long 
\oydge reached the nortluin island of New 
/(aland Pleased with what he saw In 


letuinod home and pnsuadtd othcis to go 
to th(‘ now land 

Ihc Ma(»ris are sUachK men isiiii^ m 
numbers but the gain in numbirs has l)tin 
accompanied by .i eonsuldihle dilutun of 
blood North Ishnd is the homo of per 
cent of the Maoiis 

CHILDREN'S STORY 

lw(l\e hiindud miles s nith e i t of Vus 
trill i lus i group (d jsJinds ( ill< d N«w 
Zealand lluse islind iit s« fr iw i\ fioni 
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other lands tlial little was known about 
them until Captain Co</k made his celebrated 
voyages to them in tlic j'cars 1769-1777. 
The islands were called New’ Zealand because 
they were tirst discovered by Tasman, a 
native of Holland, so they were named after 
the province of Zealand in that country. 
When travelleis fust visited the islands they 
found them inhabited by people called 
Maoiis, but to-day most of the people of 
New Zealand are descendants of the Englisli, 
Scots and Irisli, and esjiecially of the Scots. 
The islands aie about five-sixths the area 
of the British Isles, but at present there 
are a Oout one and thice-fjiiarter million people 
living there, while there are over forty -seven 
million people living in the British Isles. 
New Zc^alaiid is a country where there is 
plenty of room. People are not crowded 
together in great smoky cities as they are 
in parts of England, although more than 
half of the New Zealanders live in the six chief 
towns. But even in the towns tlieic are 
many nioic ojieu spaces and nuuiy more 
gardens than tlicic aie m the old cities of 
England. The climate of New Zealand is a 
good dial like the climate of southern 
England only there is more sunshine in 
New Zealand. You can easily uiidcr»land 
that where there is plenty of space for sjiort 
and games, and where there is plenty of 
sunshine, the people are particularly strong 
and Lcaltliy, and New Zealand is noted as 
bcuig the most healthy country in the 
world. 

Strong, healtliy people love games, so it 
is little wonder that the favourite game of 
boys and men in New ^Zealand is Rugby 
Ic^otball. Of course other games are played 
too — cricket, hockey, lacrosse, golf, bowls — 
just as they arc played in England, but 
Rugby football is tlie great New Zealand 
game. There arc many things to do on 
holiday in New 2 k'aland. There arc lofty 
forest-clad mountains, numerous swift run- 
ning rivers, many lakes, and there are deep 
fiords along the coasts. New Zealanders, 
then, can enjoy swimming, sailing yachts, 
fishing, picnicking, camping and shooting. 


As in Australia, there were no cattle, 
sheep, pigs and horses in the country until 
they were brought there from abroad, but 
now these animals thrive in great numbers, 
and to-day most of the people depend on 
the sheep and cattle for tlioir livelihood. 
In Englisli shops you will often see the 
labels: Nm Zealand Butter, New Zealand 
Cheese, Imperial Honey, New Zealand Apples 
and Canterbury Lamb, Canterbury is the 
name of a district near which are wide 
stretches of grasslands on which thousands 
of sheep arc reared, ar d much of the meat 
of the lambs and sheep is frozen and sent in 
ships to England and other countries. 
Before we take a trip lound the islands let 
Us hear a little about the clevei Maoris who 
lived there before the British entered the 
country. 

The Maoris.- -When Captain (“ook \isited 
the islands he found the p(M>|>le living 
together in villages fenced round with 
boughs and trees Jaslitd together. He said 
that they were tall, da ik-sk lung'd people, 
"with black hair, thm black bean Is and 
white Icetli " Tiny tattooed their faces 
and bodies hi wonderful patterns, and "wore 
ornaments of stone, bone and shells at their 
ears and about their necks/' The men 
generally wore long, white feathers '^tiick 
upright in their hair. 

The Maoris were then a very warlike 
people, but they now live peaceably and 
keep the Briiish laws, 

Ihe Melons are clever j>co]'le. .Most of 
them can read and write, some are ri(*h «md 
wcU-educated gentlemen, and their children 
attend school. They are allowed to vote 
and send their own members to the New 
Zealand Parliament. Those who still live 
in native villages have leanit the ways of 
the settlers. Some own large herds of sheep 
and cattle, others cultivate the land. Their 
favourite food crop is the sweet potato, 
they are fond of pork, and they eat a good 
deal of fish, which is caught in abundance 
in the lakes and rivers. Their cooking is now 
generally done in English fashion, but in 
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{hepTodwed tyiowriesy oj the fJtgh Commustoner iof Ara /tuiand 

Maori Woman and Chiid, Rotorua, Norih Iriand Ni w /iatand 


North Island, whcie the Maoris mostly ii\e, 
there are some hot springs, and when a 
steam-hole is near the Maons use it for 
cooking their food. The hot sprmgs, too, 
are very useful in other ways, for in them 
the women wash their clothes and the people 
bathe. Most of the Maoris to-day dress like 
the British, but at one time they made all 
their own garments from the strong fibres 
KN — ^VOL. 2 


of a plant called New Zealand flax wIik!) 
grows luxunantly in that countiy. in the 
picture you will see three women cooking 
thcii dimiers in one of the hot Npimgs, ami 
you will notice that they arc diobsed in 
garments made of New 2k'aland flax. They 
grow the flax and weave the clothes them- 
selves on lods stuck into the ground After- 
wards they dye the garments brown and 
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black with dyes made from the bark of 
trees. The clothing is in two parts — cloaks 
or capc's vvJhch are hung round the shoulders 
and fastened in front by strings or Iwne 
pins, and skirts that arc tied round the 
waist. They do not wear hats, or slioes and 
stockings, Vjut they sometimes wear sandals. 
The Maoris are cleaver at carving wood and 
stone. The fronts of their whares or houses 
arc often carved, and they also make quaint 
little figures out of greenstone to sell to 
visitors. 

The Mat/ris were very clever canoe- 
voyagers. The last tribes of them came to 


New Zealand in canoes from distant islands 
about the time that Edward the Black 
Prince was fighting in France. 

Their canoes are hollowed out of the 
trunks of trees. Tliey sail them with great 
skill and arc good swimmers as well. When 
water sports are held the Maoris join in 
canoe hurdle races, llie hurdle is a pole 
fastened across to two posts and standing 
up a little out of the water. In the race the 
Maoris paddle quickly towards the pole. 
When near it they run fo the back of the 
canoe and tilt it up, so that the nose glides 
over the polo. I'hen they run forward and 
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the canoe slips down on the other side, 
sometimes turning over ah it goes and 
tlirowing its owner into the water. Besides 
swimming and sailing, the Maoris like foot- 
ball, wrestling, shooting, and an}' kind of 
life in the open air. 

Singing and dancing play a large part 
in their lives. When visitors go to see the 
wonderful hot springs of N(‘W Zealand tlie 
Maoris in some of the villages dress up as 
they did in days gone by and jjrifnini a war 
dance in which they look veiy fieict* and 
pretend to rush upon an ent'iny. Some of 
the poetiy in their hongs is very iinisical. 
but thoie is no tune in their singing. It is 
a long chant, with the voice tailing at the 
ends of the stanzas. 'Flu* singers tak^' breath 
anywhere, so there are no general pauses, 
and the chant seems to g.' on and on without 
a break for a xcry long time. Here is a 
Mauri song sung by a watciici at a fort: 

Be watchful! 

O 1)0 wakeful! 

Be watchful this defence! 

Be watchful that defence! 

The enemy sliall Ix' caiiglit 
Outside the fortress walls 
Fighting and struggling, 

Be watchful! 

Wlicn two Maoris meet, they clasp haiKh. 
and pri'ss their noses together. The Biitish 
and the Maoris arc good friends now. The 
white men fouglit against them in the past 
and learned to honour ihem for their bravt^ry 
Now the two races are feJl-*w countrymen, 
sharing in the work and government of the 
land. 

TEACHING HINTS 

1. The globe. — Before talking about the 
Maoris to the pupils it is necessary to pvu'nt 
out on the globe New Zealand, the chief 
islands, the surrounding seas, and the 
position of New 25caland with regard to 
Australia and the British Isles. Its discovery 
and history might then be mentioned, the 
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points being selectal by the leather fr*‘in 
the ** liitioductii»T).” From the awmpanv- 
ing map the teat her will be able to eluw 
a blackboard sketch ol the* islands. 

2. Maoris.- - The contrast bidween the 
nativ(*s of Australia and New Zealaiid is 
very striking and should be einplicis»sed In 
Australia the Aboriginal poy>nlation is of a 
very low tvjx* and the nunilxTs aie^ small, 
while in New Zealand they novv rank on an 
equality with the Ihiti'^h, and their inimbeis 
arc inc: casing. 

3. Concentration of large numbers m a 
few towns.— A most striking featuie m 
Austialia and New Zealand is tii»’ rtruaik- 
able Hze of a few b»wns, in e'eimpr.rison will) 
the populatieiii of the ‘Ahole country. In 
eivch country the primary jvroJuction is of 
the ;>ame ty'pe. Large an*a« aie n(‘eele‘d for 
tleicks of sheep and herds of cattle, but a 
small number of people ran dei all that is 
nect'ssarv in those areas l‘he material 
obtained, however, is of large balk, aiul lire 
great mass of it is jirepured for the e-xi'e^it 
trade. A largo number of people arc there- 
fore indirectly connected with the pastoral 
industry in each country, and the amount 
of material handled at the ports is immense. 
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Of the cmplovt'd peojilo about 25 pei ct nt. 
aio diTcctlv m agiKullural and 

pastoral woik, lusailv 15 pti tonl in the 
manntacturp of mateiial obt lined as the 
result of the v^ork of thf»se jifople, abemt 
15 per nnt 111 connnnce and finance, and 
pri cent m traiis])ort. Thi-> gives a total 
of 6} iKJi cent ol tin- ciuploved people of the 
cc)Uiitiy, who may be said to bt‘ directly 
employed as Ihf nsult of the primary work 
of its people 

4. Nationality. — I he umaikable tact tint 
the population of the country is almost 
cntuelv of Hntish dco<ciil conliists with 
the mixed populations 111 Canada, Hntish 
Afiua and India In Niw Zealar^d Bntisli 
p(‘(^plc experience a climite approxiniatiiig 
ft) that of thill homeland 

5 . Native flax. — Laige areas m vauous 

parts of New Zealand arc coycud with 
Pho>mtiim tenux, or Ntw /k iland Ji«i\ the 
hbie of which is used in making InndtT 
twine and rope . 1 he flax grows wild m 

swampy distiKts and was used by the 


Maons for the making of clothing, fishing 
lines and mats. The largest cultivated areas 
are 111 the Auckland and Wcllmgton distncts. 
There are about ninety flax mills in the 
country. The leaves of the plant grow from 
about five to eight feet high. 

6. Memory work. —(a) New Zealand is 
2,200 imlcs away from Australia. (A) The 
hrst whiti settlers thcie were English, Scots 
and Irish (r) Ihore are plenty of open 
sjiares in the to vns of New Zealand. 
(d) Butter, cheese, iioriey, fiuit, nieat and 
wool arc cxpoiled from New Zealand. 
{e) The native people arc cillcd Maons. 

7. Exercises. - {11) C aplain C 00k first visited 
New Z( aland m tin \(.it 1709 How long 
ago wxs ihal •* (hj Wh\ was New Zealand 
so c ilUd*' (c) What might do on holiday 
ni N(w ZidlaiKP (d/ Name soim New 
Z( aland products which ma> be sren m 
Ivngh h ^hops (c) fn what w.iv are th*‘ 
Mioiia different fr(*m what tliey wep* when 
Captain Cook first saw ihem^ (/) How do 
the Maoris make their own cL»thes? 



Tn A Butter Factory 
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XII. NEW ZEALAND AND PAPUA 

PICTURE REFERENCE 


T he Class Pictuie illustrated on the 
next page (No 87 111 the portfolio) 
introdu(C5> tlic (hildren to thtcc 
types of New Zealander^ and to i Man 
uf New Gumo'i lb( Matni chief is 
wearing a characUnstic flax cloak he hulds 
a sharp edgfd club of grt(iiston(, and is 
stciuding beside an elaborately cam cl tc^tem 
pole 111 the second picture \cc stetinibci- 
getters of New Zcalind catting down one 
(»f the giant kauii pinos of the foie^-t Ibe 
lUustration of Sheep Dippuig will be fanuliai 
to some countiN cl ilchcii but will hue to 
be (>j)l«iijcd l< lli< town dwellers Uu 
huge lisli ti i]) as u c d b\ some (»f tlu ]»copl( 
in tlu Soutluin ^(as au about uu 1 m t 
hug and feet ai dinneter Ilirv are 
made K>f s])lit bamboo hound togttluu with 
j itlan vines At c«jch end m «m ojx ning 
winch coii\(igcs to i hole m tin rmtie, 
thiough which tlie fish cai pass but e'umot 
» Lunj Die liu""* tries b» hiu 1 the 11 in 10 
the w< 11 known sigo pi Inis 

INTRODUCTION 

The Dominion of New /c^ilaiiel mainly con 
sists of Noith Island aiul V uth IsJ niel Ke par 
ated by Cook btiait), with Stew iit Island. 

The countiy is situate el in the south 
temperate 7e'ne bi tween and 17*^ soutii 
latitude 'I he north is iitanr to the eouxtor 
than the south, and conseejiientlv tlie 
warmer pait of the count i\ East Cape 
is nearly 180° east huigitiifie, that ishiUw«iy 
round the world from Grecmwieh 

South Island A backlione of mountains 
extends from the south-west ui South Island 
to the noith-cast in North Island The 


h»fty snow-C'ii)ix'd Soiithe^m \li>s slope 
steeply to the west, and 111 the H»uth west 
drop almost shctu to foiiii the' walK 
fioiels (»rfat glacieis l\ing on the numnt nils 
feed minv nveis I he* Inglust peak, Mt 
look, is more than two miles high In the 
oast an nianv streams wh* h during tlu 
(ouisc of ages have distributed loads of 
<nl to form the important Inwlmds ol fh 
(antcibury Plains anti the puiiiis of Ot ig(» 
farther south 

hofth Island is miiiiK hills r ni* iin 
tainou mel much eut u|) l»v luiiuing w >tei 
Ihi long \iukliiu Peiiueuii in liu noilJi, 
is Jowlind bm h'lh Ilie Roteuii i ch tncl 
IS a woildfimoiis ana ol utive ( \tmi t 
and dorm ml vo^ inoes with geysei' and 
hot spiiiigs Monnr Egiooiil m the west is 
a niignilicf nt cxtmci cone KuapeJiu is the 
highisl \ol uiic nioiirlun I ik< Jau])o 
IS the 1 r l lak» ihoii iiieU eif t<»ii!ist 
an 1 un ilj<l aie. timuilK alliaeltd to 
(uvseTliiul which IS soiii* wlifir siinihi to 
^iliowsioii# Pnk, IJ 's ^ 

Climate. In Jiiinv (‘•animer) isotbeira 
bo pis-^fs Iki »utrh the iiiuldle ul Sc ith 
Island Isotheini pa thiinigh iLt 
middle of North IsLiid in July (wndM) 
Ihns tlHK IS a ran^c of only in'* bi tween 
summer and wilder cendifion-* so thit \< ev 
7 i iland is a ty]'u il (\i nplc ot a c ouiitn 
having an iiuulai Innperate elimale 

'Ihe prevailing II ts/eWn<i bring luueh 
lain to the mountainous V estlaiid of South 
Islnid on the' east the. Canterbury Plains 
anil Otfigo aie the driest in New Zealand 
Throughout the North Islmd there is a 
plentiful lainfill, with moie on Ih west 
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than on the east. Owing to the heavy headquarters of the New Zealand Co-opera- 
rainfall the west of South Island is heavily tive Dairy Company, one of the largest 
forested, mainly by pines. The timber of organisations of its kind in the world. Wheat 
the white pine is largely used for making and oats arc grown chiefly in Canterbur}- and 
butter boxes. Gigantic tree ferns grow in Otago, but wheat has to be imported; 
Westland and other parts of New Zealand. lemjK'rale fruits grow well— apples, i>lums, 
In the Canterbury Plains and other parts peaches, grapes, etc. The chief coalfields 
European grasses have been largely sown are near Greymouth anil Wesljxut; gold is 
for cattle and sheep, for the native variety found in both islands. 

of grass is wiry and grows in tussocks. In The principal exports of New Zealand a re- 
North Island the kauri 
pine is prized for house 
and ship building. Kauri 
gum from ancient forests 
is dug up and exported. 

In the marshy districts 
of North Island grows 
phormium, or New Zea- 
land flax, which is used 
like hemp in the manu- 
facture of rope. 

The eucalyjjtus tree, 
and the kangaroo and 
otlicr marsupials of Aus- 
tialia are iK^t found in 
New Zealand. One of tlie 
most curious native birds 
i.s the kiwi which cannot 
fly. As in Australi;j, the 
liorse, slu'ej), cow, dog, 
pig, elc.. have been intro- 
duced by white men. 

Industries. — Shcej) 
rearing, dairying, wlieat 
and fruit growing, and 
mining are tJic chief 
industries. Sheep are. 
mostly reared in the 
eastern districtsof Canter- 
bury and Otago in South 
Island; and in Wellington 
and Hawke's Bay in 
North Island. Four-fifths 
of the cattle are reared in 
the coastal districts of 
North Island, and in the 
south-west round Mount 
Egmont , Hamilton is the 



General Map ot New Zealand 
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wooli frozen meat, butter, cheese. taJlow. 
skins and hides, gold, kauri gum. phormium. 
timber. The cliief imports are apparel, 
metal goods and machinery, sugar, tea, 
tobacco, paper, motor cars and oil. 

Cities. — Auckland is the chief port and 
largest dty of the Dominion. Wellington 
City is the capital and is a port of call. 
Christchurch City, the largest in S)uth 
Island, is 8 miles from its port of Lyttelton. 
Dunedin City is the outlet for the 
Otago produce, and is the chief city of the 
All the chief cities are joined by rail 
in their respective islands. Notice the rail- 
ways from the coalfields of Westpoit and 
(ireymouth across the Southern Alps to 
( Jiristcliurcli; and the line from Wellington 
to Auckland. 

Fiji.- -The Fiji Islands comprise a group 
uf about two hundred and fifty islands, of 
wlncli about oighly arc inhabited. The 
largc-^t is Viti L(vu, with an area about 
equal to that of the combined areas of 
Cornwall and Devonshire; next is Vanua 
Levu, about half the area of the foimer. 
llicre arc many European missionaries at 
work among the lujian-.; there are niunbers 
of schools, including two government gram- 
mar scliools at Suva. Tlic total population 
oJ the islands is about 235,000, ol wlumi 
there are about 5,000 Europeans, 116,000 
Eijidiib, and 1 17,000 Indians. The islands are 
of volcanic origin, but there are no signs of 
leccnt activity. TIio larger islands are 
mountainous and densely wooded; the soil 
is fertile, I ho climate healthj’', and the 
rainfall plentiful. Many plantations are 
cultivated by European and Indian settlers, 
the principal cultures are bananas, coconuts, 
ni«ti/e, sugar cane, tobacco, tea, rice, cotton 
and beans. Horses, mules, cattle, sheep, goats 
and pigs are reared in considerable numbers. 
Suva, the capital, is on the south coast of Viti 
Levu; it has an important entrepot trade 

The Fijians are a tall and well-built race 
with features which, though strongly marked, 
are not unpleasant; they have deep-set 
eyes and the men have thick, bushy beards. 


The chiefs, who are fairer-skinned, are not 
so Negroid in type as the people. The 
Fijians are skilful cultivators and show skill 
in irrigating their fields with built water- 
courses and bamboo pipes. They are also 
good boat builders, and show capability 
and taste in the making of their mats, 
baskets, nets, cordage and pottery, the 
latter, like many other articles, being made 
by women. The Fijian weapons are spears, 
sliiigs, throwing clubs, bows and arrows. 
The houses arc ingeniously and well built 
with a timber framework lattice and thatch, 
and arc well furnished with native furniture. 

The Territory of Pajnia, under the goveni- 
ment of the Australian Commonwealth, is 
the south-eastern part of New Guinea, with 
several groups of small islamls. Missionary 
bodies are at work among the jH^oplc, who 
until recent times were very uncivili-»cd. 
Many huntlreds arc now cmploycHl by j^lantrrs 
in the cultivation of c(»coim1s. rubber and 
sisal hemp. Mining is <'ne of th(' most 
important industries, gold and co]>pcr fiie 
expoiUnl from Port Moresby. The Papuans 
are people of Negroid stock, and arc a tall, 
long-headed race, with rtxeding foiehcads 
and prominent brow-ndge.^. They have 
brownish-black skins and iuMy hair, whicli 
is often dressed mopwise. The word Papuan 
is derived from a Malay word meaning 
mop-hcaded In geiv^ral the jieople aie 
pea^'eful fishermen and fanners. 

CHILDBEN’S STORY 

(The following talk on New Zealand 
touches only on certain important or 
interesting topics, latlle n'fercnce is made 
to the important pastoral occupations, as 
similar occupations have been dealt with 
in the section on Australia, but the teacher 
will naturally select the subjects for talks 
to suit the needs of the class. An account 
of the Sunny Islands of the Pacific was given 
in the "Children's Story" in Volume I., 
page 484. A short talk on the Papuans is 
added at the end of this section.) 




\l tf**oiiuc<i f\ rnurttw )/ </ # M A v. »> mis m I r \ t I 

At k; vnd ( liv Nf I ID T'-i ^ND Niw/iai<im> 


\\( Will now tike in invginan trip to 
N* vv Z(akin<l to sec some of tlu most notable 
places and to watdi the pioplf at tlieir woik 
fake the I’lobe and put yoiii fiiigci on the 
Ihitish Isles Now KDiove >our fuipr, 
turn the Rlo]»e slowly roun<l in til \ou hn I 
the islands of Now Zealand ^'’ou \nJl Mf 
that }rOU have to turn the globe almost 
exactly halfway louiid io Imd these islai*ds, 
so you will iind( I ‘‘taiid that when at lunl- 
night ^ou an fast islicp in bid the New 
Zealaiid boys an I girls far aw aie li«i\in; 
their midday meal Look at th* glolie again 
The Biitisfi Isles aie iioith of the equator 
and the islands of Ntw^ Zealand aie opix att 
to them on the south side I't the ^quat r 
This teaches us thit when we arc easing 
our Christmas dinner in midwinter, the New 
Zealandcr^i art eating then Christmas dinner 
m midsummer Wc in Britain will prob ibly 
have hot roast beef, or turkey, or fowl and 
hot plum pudding and mincc pies. But that 
sort of food IS not very good to eat in hot 
weather, so the New Zealander^ will prefer 


to htivc a cold tliTistnus diiiiiti w» i |>kntv 
of str iwd)c I ’ K and errarn ic< > aicl ripe 
fnnt, for wiun Britain has ^now N»w 
Zealand hi-^ wuin uieliuK As tlu taith 
gf es on ‘■pinning lound in'^ltcr'- will ihnig< 
Wien it IS midsummer m Biilain it w^ll be 
niidwinlti in N^w Zralaiicl tut sinl thi 
winders in most parts of Nt w Aal.nni will 
mt Ik v(rv cold, for it is i w iriii r «ouiitr/ 
thaa Biitain hiourfiont the \i ii 

On aiuviiig by ‘t( mur .t w /< ilaiul 
we entei a rraiid hiil)»ur at die m« iith of 
an aim of Hauial'i (mlf Nrai by oe en d 
eoiKi^te wharves With mniv laiet cm»hs 
stiarotis, sailing yacJib <iii(l lx t of niiiy 
kinds he m the huboui \Vi land and 
walk up Quetn btre# t and lool rouiul al tlu 
fine public building*: And the '•plendul skoP'> 
We can take a ])eip the univcrsitv, the 
art galhre and the free libiary >Mi(n we 
want d rest wc can go to one of the beautiful 
parks, and )f we have time wl shall ccit uiily 
visit the Zoo, wliich is a vei \' famous pi ice 
If we are f taymg al Auckl ind for .i few' days 
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\\( shill go }y sttim £ori> to the suburbs so jou will understand why men dig it up 
md thi lin« liousts suiDunded bv ^plen from the sites of ancient forc'^ts 
(h<^ licit n ind icliirds \Vt shdl bt sure Ihfre is a good deal of ram in parts of 
U> sit )ii f <f the pint ticis cillrd kauri New Zialand and there are, consequtntl>, 
pint lh<\ »n imonc: the tint st in thf m my fon st-t 1 id hills win re grow, not only 
world \» Li w1ki( Aucklmd now stands the kaun })ine but other trees also The 
tlu (cnintu w IS it one time forest lind Is e w Zealandeis call thru foiests the "bush " 
o\ti(tJ w'^th tlfse grand trees but now Hit bush is eery denst for the trees are 
mot ui tluni hpe been rut elemn I hey sun(unek(lb\ i thick unde i growth of tough 
lu sti ugiil trees hi\iii*^ rcund trunks like eietpir^ md giant e\trgre(ii climbers twist 
pre it [)ili II and rr imd busln he ids I he and twiil about the trunk*' and brandies 
lea\«s wliidi uc ihei inel le lUiei} rtrunn Arm the most be lutiful plmts in the 



i t t ii f If \ 
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em the tiers f r seMi 1 >eais but the tine k woild are the New Ze d md tiee ferns One 
nsin O'- laik fill *)H v\ luge flikes 1 i*)in ef the finest trie ferns is cdltd the Pimte 
the fell ef die liiiuh tiu kiui pine <f \^lles^ leather^ It 1 )oks like ostiieh 
nc out i tiiUK ]UKc edit el i«sin wlmh ftnliirs euikd lud d^ed giren Sf>me of 
1 irde sill W III Inhrtlk ground where its bonds ire four feet long Ih bush is 
tlu gif \t f I ts ouee stood then are loft alw ivs green and in summer is gorgeous 
wdid li inj s r f thi resin \ ir^ mg m si/e fioi i with floweis 

1 lien s egg to n m in s he d This lesui is Imagine in Fnglish fuchsia as largo as an 
\er\ \alud>k It is du; emt of the gremnd < rdinai} tree m lull bleioin and you will 
aiiJ sent abroid in ships to rnikt fine hive some idea of what can be seen in the 
vunsh which is you know is used by New Zealand bush 

painters on the woedwork and iionwoik of Ihcre are no dangerous wild animals in 
1 ouses and other buildings A ton r»f tins the busli but there are hundreds of deer 
wondciful kiuii gum is worth about £ 200 , and wnld pigs Captain Cook first brought 
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pigs to the land The dc< r do much dim igt 
by eating \nung tondii ti(^s 11 k too 

can be vtiv tioubltsoine (^jxissunis th it Inc 
in trees aie hunted for tlicir \alud)k fur 
but the forest buds ire ptotetted foi niaii> 
of them eat inserts, and others suck metrr 
from foiest flowers and so cany pollen 
trom tree to tree thus, like bees 'ind butter 
flits, helping the tices to glow seeds 

An eight hours* journe\ by train fioni 
Auckland will take us to Potoiui one of 
the most wonderful places in the wot Id 
Tins town lies in the midst of i lemail »l)lt 
vedcanu district g^neralK known the Hot 
Spi mgs « list iKt Here 111 be seen spouting 
g(\scis thiowng aloft ]tts of steaming 
watt I ste iin holts so hot tint focid c n be 
cooked in thtin ind bubbling mud s]»iJi 4 s 
wliuli aie called poin Ige pots \ wtHi 
deiful sight I*- the Chnnpigi ( luldion 
Whin we fp ^ see die c Milclroii it i t 
l()\fl\ dim blue [)cc 1 We M aid ind w itch 
ind if we I hjrlunilt suldciH w< sce 
the witer begin to foim 11 seems he 
ce\eiid witl) eic un iiid then with a git it 
hcive U * Dolls <\ir and tin in tin w itti 
IX)iiis tivcr it M How rod bism Huiielnds 


of \nsilors go to Rotonia cver> >eai, but 
as theie aie O60 square miles of tin, wou- 
deiful Hot S[>iings district tlnu will bo 
plenW of room for Us We sh dl eeitimh 
visit the quaint Maoii Mlhgi t)l Ol intiiuilu 
and loeik at the hinists inielt tf w ocl intl 
reed with their stiaiigeh t ij\e 1 woot^woik 
We shill see some of In pi i>j>lt diessul in 
lleir lh\ ek)lhcs ml thildmi bitlnn» m 
w irm pools woinc 11 waslunp t loiln s with )ut 
h iMi g to boil their v lU r ind soi k o* tl < ii» 
choking tlnir rnt ils a ^lll et tin’ » in Hit 
pictnie We could pt nd 1 un\ h 111 

this wondtifii* ]>iit (1 lilt 1.(11 Pi \ 1 ut 

wi inuit t iK( the ti nil un nd to 
to Wellington Hit l ipit il ei1\ f "N w 

/e U niel 

Jhit on thi duK if IN It Ni hoist n i-» 
a giantl Iiuboip v hid m d slitp 1 ills 
On the lilt slu n tin! nt tit f n t rus 

shoj)s ind pint ) 1 I 11 Mii S if id 

ovei the nil i ntliiip II m t liini m 
the dwilhn^ li )ii Ptit iit )iiu 1 m 
publie bull 1 II If) i)( t»n lu 1 is tin 

Ji uts ct Pirliiin It I mil 1 liid in* 

\f w / iliiidin ibK tilt 1 \Mi li 1 mil tin 
Xultuii Inutf^itv (tlliji Iltit ir 
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delightful iniblic jJciiks and rci leatjon gjouiids 
for Kiigbv tb\ll, 1v.nm^, cncket and other 
gamt s I Icctnc trams and motorljuses 
run fvor^wlure Flo^tnuty is eJuap in 
Wellington for it is prodiwed eightv miles 
away bv the power of lusliing watci At 
Wellington in iSjo tlic fii^t coloni'-ts made 
their homes How lo^ig ,igo was that^ Is it 
not woiideifal that a fine <ilv like this 
should have grown up in such a short time ^ 
In Auckland there are nearly as many 
people as live m Portsmouth in England 
and Wdlmgfoii is a little larger than Dundee 
m Seotland 

How do the New Zealanders eain tlieir 
living? Yf»u alnady know the answer to 
this question it >ou will rtme^mber about 
the New Zealand mutton, lamb, beef, butter, 
clieesc and honey. Green pasture lands 
are the chief riches of the country, lliere 


heifidu Jf rur* s 


I t } I 


> Natiosai Park) jn 

is no need to sav an\ thing about the shetp 
and cattle, for sliecj' and c«itt]c nanng are 
earned on much the s*inic as in Austi.dia 
Wheat IS grown for food, din*y i it tie foi 
milk are icartd in enoimous numbcis, sheep 
are kept for their w'ool and thur meat, and 
flint glows splendidly in tlio ddightlul 
climate New Zealand is often called the 
"Britain of the South llure are several 
nasoiis for this the settleis (aine laostly 
liom Prit tin, the gi.isslanil-», wheatfields and 
ordiards are similar to those s«»en in Britain 
except that the flocks and herds are more 
uuineious, and the climate is like that of 
tliC warmest parts of Biitain 
The New Zcalandeis are skilful and busy 
workers. The cows are milked by machinery ; 
the wonderful butter and cheese are made in 
large factones under watchful eyes; the 
fruit is most carefully cultivated, picked and 
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[Reproduced h\ courtesy of the llxgh ('(mmuiswner for Neir Xealiind. 
Wellington Harbour 


packed for sending abroad; the mutton is 
frozen and sent away in large vessels to add 
to the food supplies of people in Britain, 
who do not keep nearly enough sheep to 
supply them with all the mutton that is 
needed. In the British Isles, you will 
remember, there are forty-seven million 
people to feed eveiy day. so we are glad 
to have the many good things that the New 
Zealanders arc able to send us. 

Now we must go over lo South Island. 
At Wellington wc will take a steamer, cross 
Cock Strait and sail by the coast for about 
ten hours until we arrive at Lyttelton, This 
may be called the "Mutton Port" of New 
Zealand, for on the Canterbury Plains inland 
from Lyttelton are reared thousands of 
sheep. We take train to Christchurch, 
eight miles from the port. This city is the 
capital of the province of Canterbury, and 
like the Canterbury of England it has a 
fine cathedral, the best in New Zealand, and 
it is the seat of a bishop. We shall be sure 
to notice the wide straight streets, tlic, brick 
and stone houses, the avenues of trees, the 


parks and the gardens. We can go by tram 
to New Brighton, which, as you might expect, 
is a seaside suburb called after the large 
seaside town of Brighton in England. It 
will be worth visiting the niu.scum to see 
the remains of a most curious bird called 
the moa. There are no moas living now, 
but when the Maoris came to live in New 
Zealand these strange birds were to bo seen. 
Some of them were huge creatures, in(^re 
than twice the height of a man; they had 
very strong legs wliidi ended in four toes 
(most birds you know have but three toes); 
the bill was short and .stout, and, most 
curious of all, they had no wings. Numerous 
bones of these birds have bt'on found in 
caves and swamps, and clever men Jiave 
built up the remains of one w^liich can now 
be seen in the museum at Christchurch. As 
in other cities of New Zealand, there are 
fine public buildings to be seen, and what 
would please you l>est perhaps would be 
the wide open spaces where children play 
their games. New Zealand children can 
hardly help being happy seeing that there 
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irt >> npai spiciN for frames and so 

miKh sunsluac 

\\( uinjiot visit dll tho fine citi s of the 
country but we must take 1 1 ailw iv jounic y 
frrin Chntchurch kioss tin Cmicibuiy 
Plains if onl) to go thiough a wcndciful 
tunnd It is th( Otira tunrifl o^c^ five 
mile Ion*? ftbc lon^« nI ui the British 1 mpiic) 
winch liLs been rut through the nu unt mis 
calkd tlic Southern Alps to take the railwaj 
from t hijstduiMh to Grejmouth and West- 
poit It wa» 1 gieit woik to tunnel through 
these mountains ind n»cn weie busy at it 
foi fifteen jears, but it was woith doing 
foi Greymouth and Westport are the chief 
ports on the west side of South Island, and 
m the neighbounng district are found gold 
and coak 


We return to Chri tdiurch and go by li nn 
agun southwirels ilong a niiiow eeicstil 
plun till we reach the import ent city of 
Dunedin It Iks about fifteen miles from 
the open sea at tlu head of a naiiow outlet 
( ilkd Otigo llaiboui Steep forest dad 
lulls rise close to the eity ind much Imd 
on which the buildings now stand had to 
be reclaimed from the sea Ihe trees of the 
foie St near by ma\ nut be cut down for 
th(> are preserved in the public ground 
mined the Town Belt and they give the 
city a grand ap|>earanre As in most new 
cities the streets ire wide and straight As 
you already know, the New Zealanders take 
gieat care that aJl their people are well 
cduiatcd, hence there is a university at 
Dunedin. Ihe ships m the harbour carry 
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away gold, v^ool, butter, cheese and frozen 
meat, and return with coal and dothes and 
other manufactured goods 

If you look at the map of New Zealand 
you may notice that there are many paits 
without railways In some of these paits 
the land is mountainous and practically 
nobody lives there The horse is used a 
good deal for travelling 111 New Zcalaiul, 
and of course tlie motor car is to be seen 
almost eveiywhtie On the seittcrcd slwtp 
stations one need not be lonely, for a 
ttk phone will (crtamly be then and one 
e.iu nng up a neighbour and hav# a chat 
at any time * i the d ly 

The Papuans.— lo llu north of \ustialn 
li» s New Ouinca tlie second lirgcst isliiid 
in the woild The west in h ilf belongs h* 
the Dutch, and the eastern half is i pait of 
lh( Biiti h 1 mpin Ihc ebmite in lS<w 
tiumea is vciv h t iiicl dinip, foi the id ni 1 
liei dost lo tih M]uat( I lew luighshnun 
live in J^nlish New (lUima 01 the Itiiiioiv 
of Painii 'IS It ii olTiciillv ealltd and thr 
native iKc^pk in ( died Papuans Fhev lu 
a tell brownish blifk ptople with fp//v 
hair which is oftin diesstd m< pwise I he 
name Papuui is deii\<d from i Meday word 
nieaniiig hcadid In the waim inoi t 
ehmate ol Ntw tiuiiiea enton n it eicps 
grasses fiuits and tnco grow in abundaret, 
iieiiet tilt P.ipunns hi\e little work to cio 
to obtiin j)Iuitiful supplies of ft)od ihey 
arc fond of yarns, swtet jiotatocs si*jo 
msi/c and rice, m the lorest they hunt 
with dogs for wild pig , wallibus and other 
omall animals (I he walhiby is a smill 
kangaroo) Fish arc plentiful, and these 
the Papuans spear at night by torehl ght, 
or catch with line or mts In the swamp 
districts of the coast some ]xopk make 
huge fish traps which look like baskets 
These traps, wliicli are made of split bamboo, 
have an opening at each end through which 
the fish enter, but the traps are so made^ 
that the fish cannot swim out again (See 
Class Picture, No. b; ) On the segtshore 
are turtles and huge sbeUfish. Some of the 


great mussels which live in those waim seas 
weigh (without the shells) as much os 
thiity pounds I he women cook tlu food 
in various wa\s, sonietimca in ctxikiug p>t> 
which arc madt at diileient puts ol the 
coast, and ‘^oimtni s bv piitti j lu fish 
or meat on the hot cnibti if a liu or in 
holes over heaUd stoius 

A Papuin nun is i fun lo( king liilow foi 
he wfais mcklact^, ainiltt% ind can mgs t>i 
shells, and fi ilh^rs lioin ilu (okd<n, 
ca'-sowaiv, or bird of piiadiM lliiougli lli 
lower put ol his nos( lu pu Ik ^ a p<iuil 
of bone, or a jnetty fi dim or ilowti uiid 
he miy some tin k be scdi wc Mii'a ciicUl 
of dogs* Ucth Toiind his luad Ilu Pi}>iiin 
eonib is a long [huc ol biniboo ^plit 11 out 
till into pi uiuTs hkt .1 foit 11 j)ion^s ur 
■>tu(k into lIu fii//ud niop wluk Ilu ollu 1 
end projects soiiutimt> tw > Kti or inor 
and into it au ‘•tuik tlu bright U n\ 

birds Ihe Pipiiaus arc tond of mu ikiiig 
foi ti b'UM> gi >ws aiM m (lu ^ »unti\ liu 
]\ipuans arc clivci in building c uiocs n i 
otlcr l»^ts Mmy^ oi tlusc an liigt il 
mult bv Ik ll »\\iug mt a 1 ugt 'or ^ m 
uk of so IK <){ tlu dug(»ut<* tlu ( I 1 K 
biuldus hx a tout piece )f wood whuh 
rests cm the w itir and s > pn vtiits tlu du‘umt 
from turning ovei Mieh i lugoul i-. e ilkd 
lu ouiiiggii Some ol llu boats m built 
of planks tiglilh laced tt»g(thei with hbies 
of plants I Jigi vesjCisaic 111 di by f iste 11 
Jig leg! the I seveiai diigr each ab ut 
hfty feet loi g lluse hive two m st a 
huge iiiat sail uid a de 1 (Jii winch o 
built scvtial hmli eril s or Ioms llu nun 
sad these ciiiious ciaft w th the i itc*- lidl 
cd sago and exeliange it <it o*lm prrts e#» 
the coasts foi cooking and ctlui 

potury 

Ihc Papuans are fond of dancing, but they 
do not often siiig lluy prefer to dance to 
the sound of the eliiim, whuh is maele witli 
one end open and is tapped by the fiiigiis 

Some of the eoastil hoiisis arc biiili on 
piles iliueu into the w it( r wliili in irdnul 
theie are huge houses, fi\' IninelicJ J<ei 
long riuse have rounekd roofs, thateiied 



s& 



with p.iljii bi.uulws and loa\es jnd rotmis 
tor manv fiinilifs Down the middle tif an 
ordinal V house tlieie is a passaf:»e and somc- 
tiines a liousc ^mU ha\c two sloioys, the 
lowci fine beint; used for stores. 

the people used to be fond of fight iiu? l>nt 
no\\ada\*^ those who hive bows and arrows 
and two pionged spcais n^e them clmfU 
for lishinq Ihcv keep tlieir \iUages neat 
and clean and nucH sindcd, they plant 
pretty trees and shrubs and build stone 
seats round a square where they can sit 
and talk over the news 
In the Temtory of Papua there are about 
3,000 Europeans, and, as far as can be 
known, about 337,000 Papuans. Mission 
aries are busy teaching the people, and they 
have schools in which some of the diildren 
are taught to read and write. 

The territory is looked after by the 
Australian government, and there are Papuan 
magistrates and village constables. The 


Europeans are mostly inteKsted in the 
plantations of coconut, rubber iiul sisal 
and lu the gold and copper miiie^ The 
chief jioit IS Poit Miircbby, where' the 
Papuans are used to iiflping with the hii(>e 
•»+eamsJiips, niotoi caia and acjo])lino^ c>f 
the wlute traders 


TEACHING HINTS 

1 . Hap. — Foi revision purposes it wull be 
useful to draw on the blackboard a sketch 
map of the \rorld showing tlie zoncb of 
climate. This will help the da'^s to under- 
stand why the conditions of life in New 
Zealand are similar to those in Britain. It 
will help them, too, to understand what is 
meant by a “tropical climate," such as that 
of the northern parts of Australia and the 
island of New Guinea. Companson, too, 
can be made with hfe in Canada. 
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2. Hrozen meat. — The first shipment in 
1881 of New Zealand meat was less than 
5,000 carcases. In the year 1930, 9,500,000 
carcases were sent to Britain. This is a 
remarkable demonstration of progress in 
a period of fifty years, 

8. Apples. — ^As cl result of the application 
of scientific methods to the carriage of fruit 
over a distance of 13,000 miles from New 
Zealand to Britain, about one million case«; 
of apples and one hundred thousand case<? 
of pears are exported annually. 

4. Honey.-- The native grasses of New 
Zealand are of a wiry nature and English 
grass seed has been sown for the sheeplands 
Tliese grasse'^, with the while clover which 
grows luxuiiantly, give Impenal Bee Honey 
the same flavoui as the Bntish vaiietv- 


6. Wool— The New Zealand sheep flock 
is nearly twice that of England and Wales. 
The annual weight of wool is some 2 j 6, 000.000 
lb. Shcepshearing is now done almost 
exclusively by machinery. Tn the (M days 
of hand shearing the best tally was tivo 
hundred and sevenly-throe. llio modem 
machine Clearer can put up a tiilly of thioc 
hundred and seventy in eight and a half 
hours. 

6. The thermal regions.— He f(T to tltc rise 
of temperature with inciease of depth in 
the eaith’s ciust. llic tt‘mp(r.itiiic m deep 
coal mmes is higher than that at the eaiih's 
surface although removed from th^ influence 
of solar heat. Waloi commg to the surfaec 
from deep stated regions is warm or hot 
at cording to the depth horn which it iS'^uts. 
Gcvstis must be eompaied with volcan(»es, 
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but they eject hot water instead of molten 
rock. Some o))enings in tlie crust eject hot 
gases (funLiroIcs) ; others throw up hot 
mud (mud volcanoes). Eailhquake regions 
are also closely a'^sociatod w’illi volcanic 
aicMh. Tlie town of Hastings was partly 
dest loved by an eaithquakc in 1931. 

In the theniKil area ol New Zealand gieat 
g«*y^er‘^. boiling pools and springs send 
cloiuls of steam upwards, while boiling mud 
pools add to the weirdness of the scene. 
Une c^f tlie most famous goysei^ is called 
" Pohulu.** The «t< live volcano of Ngaiiruhoe 
(7,515 Ie( 1 ) is a great attraction to the 
tourist. Nuapohu (9,175 het). near bv, has 
a steaming lake in its crater, while Tongaiiro, 
a thiid mcinbci of the group, although 
ext UK t, lias aitiv( steam vents on its lower 
slopes. 

7 * Climate. -The latitude, size and »lis- 
tanci of the countiy from anj' large land 
ina'ts inusl be dealt with in the study of 
the ilimalc. 

The country is situated in a latitude which 
corresjioiids to the north of Afiica and the 
south of 1 ‘Vaiicc. Tlie sea influence is st*en in 
the small range of tenipeiature experienced 
everywhere aiid the total absence of drought. 

Emphasise the influences of the 7» cs/cr//cs. 
In the southern hcmi^pheIC tlie west winds 
blow over a region where there is very little 
land. I hey are therefore very strong winds 
and (ontain an aliundance of vap<jur. The 
Jiigli Southern \lps leceive the full foice of 
tliese winds. 


Tlie Dominion is a land of abundant 
sunshine; the annual average is equal to that 
of Italy — exceeding 2,000 hours. The great 
distance from any large land mass keeps the 
country from the disturbing influence of £ 
continental area. There is not that liability 
to abrupt changes and unjJcasant con- 
ditions that a large mass of land tends tc 
produce. 

North Island is in a latitude where 2 
Mediterranean climate of winter rain shouk 
be expcricncefl. There is a winter rail 
maximum, but 011 accr unt of the sea influ- 
ences, th(*ie is not a definite winter ran 
type of climate. 

The Dominion is in the southern hemi 
sphere, and the seasons an‘, of course, f)pposit( 
to those of the northern liemisphere. The Nev 
Zealand year divides approximately thus 
S/>ri//g — SeptembiT ti > No\ c ml r ; Sumniet 
December to rebrunry; Autumn - Maich tc 
May; Winter — June to August, 

8, The Antipodes. -Now Zealand is alinosi 
the antipodes of Jhitain. (The word*««// 
fades is denved from a llreek word meamiif 
with the feet opposite.) Children are alway* 
interested if they are asked to place twe 
tiny" pieces of jilasticirie 01 cl.iy on a globe 
to leprescnt tw^o flies, one resting on Hritaii 
and the other on New Zealcind. They wil 
then readily undeislaiul tlie meaning o 
tlie word antipodes. The Antipodes Island* 
arc a group of unmiMbitetl rocky islets it 
the South Pacific, alx^m 480 miles south- 
east of New 2k5aland. 



Kiwi 
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CANADA. L 


'Fhe loss()iis ill tliis year's course are Cfm- 
corned witfi tlif3 j>eoplos and the industries 
of the I)f»minion of Canada and of Austral- 
asia. The liandwork Ussoiis devoted to these 
paits of the Ern]»iro are Cijually divided 
between them; five deal with Canada and 
five with Australasia, 

The fir'^t lesson, which tells the .*?toiv of 
Ihe gifiwth ol Canada, funiislies a pictuie 
of Kcd Indian life. A siin)>le and appro- 
ptiale model is that of a Red Indian peace 
I»ipe, or calumet, whicli may be con^t^^cted 
hi the following inanncT. A strip of white 
cai fridge paper is rolled tightly round a 
knitting jiin, as 'hown in Fig. i A. When 
snflicient j^aj^er has been rolled on to the 
[Mil to make a firm loll, the end is securely 
gummed down and held in place till the 
gum dries. When the gum is thoioughly 
dry, the pin is removed and the strong 
paper roll forms ihe stem of the pipe. Ihe 
pin is again inserted into the stem and a 
.second strip of pajrer narrower than the 
first is rolled round one end of the stem 
to foim a band of additujiial thickness. 
Fig. I 13. This second roll is gummed in 
[ilace, giving the completed ]»ipe stem, 
big. I ( . 

The next task is to make the bowl of the 
pipe, w^liich is shown in lug. i 1). It is 
modelled in clay, so that the children may 
colour it w^heii it is dry. They should first 
take a small lump of clay and roll it between 
the palms of their hands to form a ball. 
Fioni the bjill they must produce a stunted, 
carrollike slrapc, rounded at one end and 
pointed at the other. The pointed end 
must then be flattened by gently jiressiug 
it on to the modelling board. Tlie sharp end 
of a modelling tool is pushed in the centre 
of the flattened end ; the tool is held 
obliquely and carefully rotated to scoop 
out the bowl of the pipe. A simple pattern 
is marked round the outside of the bowl, 
and the completed stem is inserted at the 


base. Tlie model is put aside till it is 
thoroughly dry. It should then be painted 
in black, white and red, which are favourite 
Indian lints. A number of tiny paper 
feathers, coloured brightly in green, blue, 
red and yellow, arc cut out and threaded 
on to a length of cotton. To complete tlie 
model the thread is tied to the stem. Fig. 
1 F. 

The next model is that of a Red Indian 
wigwam. A framewmk for the model is 
.show'n in log. 2 A. Four lengtlis of twig 
or canc are stuc»f upright into an irregular 
slab of clay, and are tied tcigether at the top 
to form a pyramidal shape. The walls of 
the wigwam may be made of thin paper, but 
it i.s bi'ttcr to use a piece of calico <*r ctth(*r 
maieiial whicli has b(‘en dipj^cd in weak 
coffee to colour it palt» btow'n. Wlien it is 
diy, a pattern in black and vermilion may 
be paint(‘d ui)on it. 'J'he walls arc ctTt out 
as shown in lug. 2 H. 'fwo coiKvntric circles 
arc drawn; the middle is cut away and also 
j>art of the outer ring, leaving a flap lor 
joining. It is a good plan to allow the 
children to cut a [»aper pattern of the walls, 
so that they can expeiiment on the required 
size and shape before attemjding to cut tlie 
material. The walls are joined round at 
the top by means of two paj^er fasteners. 
A doorway is cut at the base, and the com- 
plete shajie is slipped over the poles. 

The third model is that of a snowshoe, 
which is cut from folded paper as shown in 
Fig, 3 A. Tlie parts X and Y are cut away; 
the paper is opened out and the spaces are 
laced crosswise with thread. Folded paper 
is also used to make the head of a tomahawk. 
Figs. 4 A and 4 B. The portion marked 
X must be equal in width to the diameter 
of the stick which is used for the handle. 
The head is gummed to the handle and 
decorated by tying on coloured feathers. 

Fig. 5 sliows a Red Indian cut-out which 
gives scope for bright colour work. 



Pirate I. 


Fig. I 
Fxg. 2 
Fig. 3 
Fio. 4, 

. Fxg. 5 


Indian Peace Pipe in Paper 

Red Indian Wigwam in Papee or Calico 

Snowshob in Card 

Tomahawk in Fapbr 

Red Indian Cut-out 
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CANADA, n. 


The chief subject of this lesson is the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, and the model 
chosdi is a C.P.K. engine. A mantle Ixix, 
a cardboard box lid. some thin rardboanl 
and some clay or plasticine are required. 
Th(‘ children begin the model by cutting 
the basal sheet of card (Fig. 3 A), wliidi 
must be large enough to h<ild the mantle 
box lying upon it in the position sliown, 
and also to give room for the cab behind 
it. hour fittings for tlie w1h‘c1.s, their length 
being the width of the base of the engine, 
must then be cut out from thin card. The 
mantle box is stuck firmly with sercoiiiic 
ot a similar adhesivt', to the base of the 
engine, and the axle fittings for the wlieel 
aie stuck on to the underside at equal 
distances apart. 

Ihe childicn must tlien draw on the base 
of the engine a rectangle whit h is to < (jual 
the size of the cab, as shown by tlie dotted 
lines in the diagram. Having deckhd on 
the size of the cab, it must be }>laimod out 
on llat cardlioard as shown in Fig. i B 
As it is a symmetrical shape, a paper jiattern 
may be used for one side, and tlien reversed 
to draw out the (ither. Note the flaps which 
must be left for const ructuin and ftir fixing 
the cab to the base of the engine. Tlie cab 
is bent into position along the dotted lines 
.■ihoNMi in the diagram, then it is made up, 
and gummed to the icar of the engine 
against the end of the mantle box. A funnel 
and a steam chamber (Figs, i C and i D) 
are rnodcllt'd in appropriate sizes in plas- 
ticine, and fixed to the mantle box in their 
correct positions. 

The cowcatcher, common to Anierii:an 
engines, is fitted to the pointed front of the 


basal card. It is made in two portions, one 
Ix'ing the reverse of the other. The shape 
of the cowcatcher is shown in Fig. i E. 
liie length of the top edge must be the 
same as that of one of the edges of the 
pointed front of the engine, along which it 
i.s to fit. The top of each piece of the cow- 
catcher will reijuire a straight flaj) for 
joining it to the base of the engine, but 
finly one will need the small triangular 
flaps wliich art listed fur joining tlie twe; 
front edges of the cowcatcher. 

'flic model is now finished except for the 
fitting of the wheels. Kiiidergaiten sticks 
are thrust through the axle fittings (h'lg. i F), 
and stout cardboard w]ie(‘ls are added lo 
th(* axlc's. Two tiny clay lamps and a whistle 
arc rc*(|uircd to comj)ltte the niodd, which 
is then painted a bhiish-grcv and marked 
with the litters 

llie wimer sports of Canada suggest the 
model of a tobi^gg.in. This is easy to make* 
and may b<‘ given to tlie b.ickwaid children 
of the (hnss. A lectangle of stout card is 
required, and to this two luiiiieis aie added, 
Idg. 2 B. ICarli luniUT (h'ig. j A) is provided 
wath a long fixing flap: roundi'd openings 
aie made near the front of the flaps 
through which a i^iice of string may be 
til'd. 

The last model is that of a cowboy’s hat 
in plasticine. Fnm a rounded cujdike shape 
(Idg. 3 A) a slightly pointed crown (Fig. 3 B) 
is produced. The wide brim i& formed by 
flattening a ball and removing the middle 
to make the rest of it fit the crown, hig. 
3 C. The tw^o aic lixed together (Fig. 3 D), 
and a narrow band of plasticine 1 ides the 
join. 



1 LAll* 11 . 


Pig I CvRDBOARi) Moi fl oi a Canadian Pacific Raiiww T ngine 

FlO 2. lOBOGGAN IN C ARD 
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Tlie children will find an interesting aid 
to study in making a collection of models 
of houses from different parts of the British 
lCmj)iie. Simple models of a Bantu kraal, 
a South Seas tree house and an Arab tent 
have already been made, and these would 
form a nucleus for such a collection. (See 
Volume I.) The consideration of Canada 
provides valuable material for the compara- 
tive study of housing. The primitive dwell- 
ing oi the Red Indian has been dealt with 
in a previous lesson, and we now proceed 
to the construction of the log cabin and the 
rancher's house. 

The first model is that of a Canadian 
lumberman's log aibin. An ample quantity 
of clay will be required, ?uid it will be found 
advantageous for the children to work 
in pairs. A flat layer of clay is spread on 
the modelling board and nine kindergaiten 
sticks are stuck vertically into it, as shown 
in Fig. I A. The plan of the walls of the 
cabin should be first marked on the surface 
of the damp clay. The length of the sticks 
should be greater than the final height of 
the walls, so that the stickb will project 
when the walls are completed. 

The children must then prepare rolls of 
clay to represent logs. Tliese aie slipped 
over the sticks and cut to the required 
lengths in the manner illustrated. As seen 
in Fig. I B, the entrance to the cabin is 
formed by using shorter lengths to begin 
with on the front; the pointed ends of the 
gable are produced by decreasing the lengths 
of the upper rolls in building. 


When all the rolls are in position, the 
projecting ends of the kindergarten sticks 
are cut off, and long rolls are added to form 
the roof. To complete the model, a chimney 
pot is placed in position, and a cardboard 
door is fixed in the 'entrance. Fig, T C. 
Wlicn thoroughly dry, the cabin should be 
given a coat of dark brown water colour, 
and brown and green pastel dust should be 
sprinkled on the base. 

The next model is that of a rancher’s 
house, whicli resembles those shown in the 
illu.stration of Ranch Scene in Alberta, Vol. I, 
page 411, It will be noticed that the shape 
of the end of the gable is peculiar in having 
a double angle. Fig. 2 A shows how the 
children may make a paper pafttrn of this 
gable by cutting off the point of the ulual 
shape of a gable. This pattern is used to 
develop the whole shape, which is shown 
in Fig. 2 B, llie house is bent up as indi- 
cated by the dotted lines, and the end flap 
is stuck to the opposite side. The roof is 
an oblong slieet of thin card bent at the 
middle, and again on each side of the middle 
crease. It must be large enough to project 
about iin. at the ends and the sides. Fig. 
2 C. The house is now stuck down to a 
cardboard base, and a verandah is fixed. 
The formation of this is shown in Figs. 2 D 
and 2 E, the fixing flap being bent down 
to stick to the side of the house. Short 
lengths of stick or paper will form the poles 
of the verandah. Two clay chimney pots 
are fixed to the roof and the model is painted 
m yellows and browns. 



, Plate IIT. 

Fig. I. Clav Model of Lumberman's Shanty 
Fig. 2. Cardboard Model of Rancher’s House 
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In thi«. lo«-son an .ittoinpt is in.ide to 
j)rnducc an Xictir project to illustrate the 
seal iri(lii-)trv ol northern Canada. A simple 
camf)in£f pn^jrct is also sltowii. In the 
course of wot king with juniois, it will bo 
found that by placing in a natural setting 
the models made by the children additional 
interest and zest are given to the w(»rk. 
The setting a No pi ovules an attractive 
finish to the models. 'I he clnldnm who 
jjioduce the best models may be allowed 
to make the setting foi tlieiii. In the lesum 
on Ihe seal, the* feachor raiglit with the 
lielj) (d the cliildren piejiare on the sand 
table a laige backgnjund and foiegiound, 
and group a number of the best-mode Ilf d 
seals upon it 

lug. I A shows the two essential ?h<ipes 
used in making a plastic model of a seal 
Tlie first is a spindle or • arrot shape, made 
by lolling a ball of clay between the hands; 
the sevond is a sph(*re. Clay should be used 
foi this nu/del so tliat it may be painted 
when it is div. To shape tlie Jiead, hold the 
ball in the left hand, and with the right 
hand press and jiinch it into shape as shown 
Place the head aside while the l>ody is 
modelled. Add a flattened ftnhke tail and 
tw'o arm tins T(» the bodv, smoothing them 
out at the ji^ins. The head is attaclied last, 
care being taken that the foim> aie not 
injured in the jinness. Jug. i U. The body 
is bemt a little, as shown, and the childien 
wall delight in adding one ct two tiny 
whiskers cut fioin an old brusli. When the 
clay is dry, the seal sliould Ik* painted 
greciiish-brf»wn wnth a lilack nose. 

For tlie foreground and background of 
the scene (Fig i ( ), two iaige sheets of 
cardboard will be required. A pastel illus- 
tration of icc-clad hills is added to tlie 


background in white, pale blue and green. 
The foreground is covered wath dark blue 
and gre en pastel to represent the sea. Next, 
an irregular sheet (if thick card is cut to 
fonn the land. This is placed on the base, 
and upon it are fixed one or two masses of 
damped and crumpled brcjwri pajicr to 
tepresfiit rocks. The land portion is given 
a liberal dressing either of salt and flour, 
oi of while pastel dust, to represent snow. 
The seal, or may now be placed in 

j)osition to cumj'lcte the inoflcl. 

The nevt model is that of a Canadian 
camp. 'Ihe first task is to construct the 
fiaiiiewoik ot the tent. Two slices of thu k 
bdlle coik are stuck on a sheet of linn 
taidborucl. Kindergailt*n sticks aie placed 
vcitically into these jiieccs of cork, and 
four oidinai} bTast> paper fasteners are 
fixed to the edges of tlic c.iid as sh^wn in 
big. 2 A. Notches aT(‘ tnadf* in the tops of 
the slicks, and tent ropea are added in 
thrccul, winch is twisted lound the sticks and 
tilt* heads of the papei fastcncis. A paper 
pattern is fit'-t made of the coveiiiig of the 
t( nt I'hig. 2 B), in order to ol^taiii the correct 
size foi the fiamework. brom the pattern 
the tent covering is cut out in material. 
Ihb is jdaced ovti the fiamcw'ork, the end 
is sewn up and the flat flaps of the board 
aie fixed dowm witli papri hisleners. A 
tripod of wigs with a clay keltic is then 
prepared (Fig. 2 C), and is placed with the 
tent in a setting suggestive of a scene in 
the Kocky Mountains, Fig. 2 D. Four 
more ropes are attached to the sticks on 
the outside of the tent; these extend to 
four paper fasteners placed some distance 
away fioni the sides* of the tent. 

Fig. 3 shows* a Irapper cut-out which 
should be tinted in greys and browns. 




Pi-AIK 1/ 

Ji 1 CtA^ Midi IS or Siai<; (^rouii u lo I oi M a Sc nl 
I IG 2 CAMIINC SclNi.- iiNT IN Ma1JM\L Mv 1*AII-R 
tiG 3 Canaiiian 1 rapper Cut-Out 
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The maple leaf and the beaver are the 
national emblems of Canada. The first 
model shown is that of a beaver in clay. 
Fig. I A shows the basic shape which fonns 
the body of the creature. Starting fn)m a 
sphere, an elliptiail shape is rolled out; 
tills is pinched d litth‘ at one end and 
widened at the othei to make the charac- 
teristic hum]i in the back of the beaver. 
Fig. I B shows the smaller portions of the 
body, whicli should be in strict jiroportiijn. 
The head i'^ modelled from a smaller oval 
mass, the mouth and eyes being nuiiked 
witli the point of the modelling tool; two 
tiny eais an‘ added. The legs consist of 
small ham-shaped masses with stiaight 
portions attached, the hindlegs being fixed 
as shown higher up on the body than the 
lorelegs. The tail is a club-shaped ma'^s 
marked with the peculiar scalelike markings 
of the Ix'aver. The complete model is shown 
in Fig, I C. 

The next ex<Tcise is paper -cutting to 
pioducc a maj)le leaf in autumnal tints. 
It will enhance the interest of this exercise 
if each child is allowed to prepare his own 
tinted pa pci. The child slu»uld damp a 
piece of while cartridge paper and paint 
it while still wet in brown, lod and j’ellow, 
allowing the cokmrs to merge naturally. 
Wien dry, the sheet should be folded down 
the middle, and the leaves cut as shown in 
Fig. 2 A. The leaves are opened out (Fig. 
2 B), and veins are added with a pencil or 
brush. 

The next step is to use these leaves for 
some useful puri>osc in the classroom. A 
simple bookbinding exeicise is suggested. 
This is in the form of a Canadian scrapbook, 
which will open out, screen fashion, and 


show the children's collection of labels and 
pictures. The teacher should prepare narrow 
strips of brown or tinted paper from imperial 
slieets, making each strip the full length of 
the sheet. Each child must fold his strip 
into about eight pages, as shown in Fig. 2 C. 
The maple leaf cui-out is pasted to the 
front of the first page, with the insciiption 
and name of the child printed in white 
ink. 

Fig. 3 shows a Canadian scene which is 
built up from fieel/-cut shapes. A rectangle 
of dark blue paper, representing a night 
sky, is past(‘d to a mounting sheet Bright 
yellow stars and a moon are add(‘d to the 
upper part. The mountains and fir trees 
arc cut from dark giey or black jiapcr and 
stuck on to the sky portion. This coniplett s 
a scene whirli is suitable for use on a ( brist- 
mas calendar, ^ 

No handwoik lessons on Canada would 
be com])lete without the model of a canoe. 
The planrung of this model is <-hown in 
Fig. 4 A. A narrow djanuniil shape is fiist 
diuwu, care being taken that it not too 
wade in the middle The patlenis of the 
bow and stem aic then cut in scrap paper, 
taking the measurement Z Y for the base ol 
each. These patterns are applied in turn 
to the two appropriate sides of the diamond 
shape, and arc pencilled round as shown in 
Fig. 4 A. Tlie lines X Y are cut, and the 
shapes are folded up to form the sides of 
the canoe. Dabs of gum are used on the 
inner sides at A to join the ends, and at 
X and Y to fix the middle of each side. The 
completed model (Fig. 4 C) is painted cream 
and dark browu, and provided with a seat 
in the stem, and a tiny matchwood and 
paper paddle. 




Plate V. 


Fig. I. Clay Model of Beaver 
Fig. 2. Paper -Cutting — Making a Scrapbook 
Fig. 3. Cut-out Picture of Canadian Forest 
i‘iG. 4. Indian Canoe in Card 
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1 he lessons are now concerned with 
Australasia, and lK‘gin with the activitic^s 
of Dutch navigdtorh in that country. The 
lirst handwork escirise therefore deals with 
the making ol a l)utch flag. Some red, white, 
and blue paper (gummed for ])referencej is 
rt fjuired, and a .sheet td fairly .stout mounting 
}iaper or thin raid. The mounting paper i.s 
folde<l carefully* into tliiec equal divisions 
as shown in Fig. i A. The closely-folded 
paper is used as a pattern, from which tlie 
three strips ot red. white, and blue gummed 
paper are c ut out to size. (If white gumna-d 
jiaper is not available, the wln't(‘ niount- 
ing paper may be used for the middle bar of the 
flag, but it will be more effective if gummed 
paper of the same texture as the coloured 
strips is used.) 

Th(‘ lolded inountiug jxipcr is now opened 
out, and the cf 'loured strips stuck on between 
the crea.se.s as shown in Fig, i H, the top 
stiij) being red and the kuvest one blue. The 
flag is now coin]ilete, though the edges 111.13' 
require trimming with the scissors, after 
str.uglit guiding lines have been diawn 
across them. Ihc next step is to mount 
the flag, riiere are two methods <»f mounting, 
(i) S(jme ot the cliildreii may wra]) one end 
ol the flag round a kindergarten stick 
painted daik blown, paste it m position 
and add a tin}' clay or plasticine knob, as 
shown in log. i C. Such flags, with otlu'is, 
are useful foi rlas.sroom decoration and for 
tlse .school Qiri.stmas tn^e. { 2 ) Otliei children 
ma}' paste the flag to a mj muting slieet of 
dark pastel paper, add a flagstaff, and colour 
witli brown and onmge pastel. 

The hunting weapons </f the Australian 


Ahorigini's provide material fo^ handwork. 
Fig 2 A shows one of their oblong shields. 
It is made in thin cardboard, either as a 
free-cutting exercise, or from a folded paper 
shape to ensure that the two ends arc 
symmetrical. The sliield is tlien divided 
into three, and the oblique striped pattern 
is addled with pencil ^nd ruler. Core will 
be nee<i('d to make the stripes of equal 
width; they are afteiw'ards painted alter- 
nately r(*d and black. Two handles for the 
aim aie made by lolding strips of paper 
as sliowm in big. 2 H; the.se are pasted to 
the back of the shield. 

F'ig. 2 C show'h how a spear may be made. 
The spear head is cut from thin cartl and 
inserted in a split kindergaitcn stick. 

A woomerah, or aboriginal throwing-stick, 
nny be consliucted from a bent tw'ig. 
'Jins is cut with a iight-angled <*ut at (»ne 
end (dotted in the diagram. Fig. 2 D), 
and the spear shaft is placed along the twig. 
Fig, 2 K. Another type ot woomerah that 
may be niodt'Iled in clay is .shown in Fig. 
2F. It has a shallow V-shaped groove 
running along it. 

llie boomerang (big. 3) provides an 
exercise in lree-(utiii)g irom cardboard. 

(leograpluis tell us that tlie Au 4 nili.ni 
Abongiiii is the laziest <'ind worst builder in 
llie woild. To make a native dwelling three 
or four lengths of cane aie bent over (Fig. 
4 A), thnist into a clay base, and tied at 
the top. The rides of the hut are woven 
over and under with ratfia, a space being 
left for the door. Bits of grass, straw and 
small twigs are stuck on to the surface ot 
the raffia when complete, big, 4 B. 




riAiF \i 


Fig I Ditch Flau Pau k Cuiiing T xeicisf 
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This lesson deals with the lumbering 
industry, of which the children have heard 
in connection until the forests of Canada. 
Fig. I shows the model of a lumber worker's 
saw; which provides a simple exercise in 
free-cutting. It should be cut from thin 
card to give substance to the blade. As 
shown in the diagram, the teeth of the saw 
arc different from those of the usual joiner's 
saw, they are fairly large, with unbroken 
iiitcivals between. 1'he handle is made by 
taking two shapes of cardboard and sticking 
one on each side of the blade. The blade 
is then painted bluish grey, and the handle 
dark hi own. To give further intere.si to 
the exercise, a clay model of a tree stump 
lying down is made, and the saw is inserted 
into a shl, made by a knife, in tlie stump. 
Fig. iH. 

Continuing with the story of timber, the 
next model is of a lumber train, lliis is 
best taken as a gioup model, several children 
each making a truck, which are all joined 
as shown in h'lg. 2 Ji. A simple engine made 
from a mantle bt)X, on the lines of the 
C.P.K. engine, illustrated on page 567, may 
be attached. The construction of a truck 
is shown in Fig. 2 A. Each truck has for 
its basis a Swan Vesta match box, which 
is of the requisite proportions. (An advanced 
class may be allowed to construct the 
necessary boxes.) 

The match box is inverted, as shown in 
Fig. 2 A, and eight tabs of cardboard, four 
on each side, are stuck to the inner sides 
of the box, so as to project a short distance. 
Next, four holes, two at the front and two 
at the rear, are bored in the box with a 
sharp point. Through these holes lengths 


of thin twine are threaded with a bodkin. 
Inexpensive wooden button moulds, or discs 
of cardboard, may be used for the wheels, 
and these are fitted on to short lengths 
of kindergarten stick, which are thrust 
through holes made in the projecting tabs. 
Short hooks of wire are bent, and fixed at 
the front and back of the truck for linking. 
Vrlieu completed, four or five of the trucks 
are linked together. A log of timl'er is 
modelled in clay, and when dry and hard 
it is laid along the group of 1 nicks and lied 
on with the lengths of twine already in 
position. The trucks are painted grey, the 
log dark brown with orange-5^cllow ends. 

I'he next model is that of a Maori house 
constructed in thin card. As shown in Fig. 
3 A, the basis of this model is a tliK^e-sided 
house shape, with flaps for joining and for 
sticking it down to a sheet of tliickci tjird. 
The house is made nj), and a single end is 
planned which is exactly the same si^e as 
the end of the house, J^g. 3 B. This end is 
fixed a short distance within the walls. 
Fig. 3 C. (The horizontal flaps on the tops 
of the walls are made short in the plan to 
admit of this.) Next, as shown in Fig. 3 D, 
a roof is fitteci to overhang at the back and 
lie flush with the front of the house. Fixing 
flaps are left at the front edge of tliis roof, 
and these, together with the front fixing 
flaps of the walls, are to receive flat strips 
of native carving. The carving is first fixed 
to the sloping roof parts, then the side posts 
arc added, and finally the central portion. 
The whole of the model is painted dark 
brown, the carvings are lighter brown, the 
window pale blue and black, and the door 
black, Fig. 3E. 



Plate VII 


Tig I 
Fig 2 
Big 3 


Lumdfr Worker’s Saw in Card 

Lumbfr Train— of Maich Boxes, Card and Ciay 

Maori llouss in Thin Card 


pp^^VOX. 2 
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The first iiioikl coiiMrurtcd in this lesson 
is tlut of a \\af;oTi mk h .is hr uvd 

for the liansjioi t.ilum o( wtxil. Naturallv, 
it will have* In 1)(‘ .1 \*'f \ siriiplr lvi>e f)f wa^on, 
inoie like llu usu.ii ti«uki often seen drawn 
l)(‘lnnd ri or .l uioim . ai. 1 he rhildieii 

will he inteieslod in know that lh(* raniel. 
a-. w’('ll the hnlliM k, k an animal some- 
limes used ioi tian'-])oit. 

The basis of the waj^on is a shallow box 
or tray. The ebildren will lonstruct their 
own trays, planning them first on paper, 
which may be squared to assist them in 
making tlnm light angles. The plan of the 
tray is sliown in big. i A. Note that the 
a\l<* llap', dilh'i in size: one pair is made 
a little longer than the other, to admit 
of a pair oJ larger wlieels at the back. 
iSackw'drd children may construct the tray 
irom a shallow box lid, sticking on the 
portions to take the axles in the same w'ay 
as in the making of a truck. 

The next step is to stick projecting sides 
round the top of the inverted tray, and to 
thrust axles of kindeigarten sticks Uirough 
tlic holes in the axle llaps. Fig. t Ik Caid- 
board wheels are cut— two large and two 
small — and are fixed to the axhs. Any 
tendciic}^ to wobble on the part of the 
wheels may be cliccked by placing a J in. 
circular cardboard washer at tiic front and 
back of each whi'cl. A crossway slialt is 
cut from cardboard or pulp cane, and fixed 
to the underside c»f the front of the wagon 
by means of a drawing pin, which is first 
pushed thiough a disc of thin wood or card 
to prevent ti'aiiiig out. Fig. i C. 

A number of small bales are made by 


packing old paper into bits of calico. Tliese 
bales are sewn or tied w'ith string and then 
loaded on the wagon, Fig. i D. To make the 
modol more inteiesting, a team of bullocks 
or camels, cut out from thin card and 
p*iinted, may be harnessed to the wagon. 
(Ft)r a patteiii of a bullock see Vol. I., 
p. T07; for a pattern of a camel sec Vol. 
i * P- 5^5 ) In tracing tlie camel, omit the 
baggage, and draw the back of the camel 
only. 

'flic next model is that of Sydney Harbour 
Bridge*. This is a group mod(d, in which 
several cliildrcn mav paiticipatc. I'he com- 
plete model (Fig. 2 K) is constnicted of thin 
cardbfiard, and re^ts njinn rows of cotton 
reels winch tonu the supporting pillars. 
The fir^-t stej) it to make a colicctum of 
cotton re(is. The end arches of the Tiridge 
are shown in Fig. 2 A. They arc composed 
of simple r«‘ctangnlar solids, of which the 
distance X Y mu.*-! be the height of the 
cotton reels. 7'he bridge proper (Fig. 2 J3) 
is cut from a lung strip of caid, the width 
of which must be that of X Y on Fig. 2 A. 
The pillars and cotton reels are stuck to a 
mounting board, and the line is stuck in 
position acioss. The pattern of the arch 
is cut in folded paper, Fig. 2 C. It is first 
tested for length and then used to produce 
the two arches which are fixed as shown in 
Fig. 2U; these may be left solid or cut 
away, 'riie vertical bars, joining the arch 
and tlie line, are added in thread with a 
needle. The bridge sliould now receive a 
coat of steel-grey water colour, after which 
one or two tiny boats should be added 
below. 



Plate VIIT. 


Fio. I. Wool Wagon in Thin Card 

Fig. 2. Sydney Harbour Bridge— in Cardboard and Cotton Reels 
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From llir study <‘t liousf«; murti can 
l»f' lomnt of tJic of a roiiiitn^ and 

the (ultiiro ot a iiue, and it is intcR sting 
t«> conipare and contrast the dwellings of 
dilfcniit ])ooplcs. 'I he Papuan Jiouse, whicli 
is modelled in this lesson, is almost the 
same in stiiK'tun' as tliat of the x»iiniitive 
lake dweller, which was considered in Vol. 1 ., 
p. IT3. The present lace of Papuans, there- 
fore, dwell in almost the same kind of house 
as our own British ancestors. 

This model of the Papuan house is con- 
structed in thill (aid, tlic plan of which is 
shown in Fig. i A. Note that it fullo\is 
the usual shape of a house, except that the 
front end of the house is taller than the back, 
which givc's a downwaid slope to the sides. 
Tlic completed lumse is fixed to a large 
sheet of stout caidboaid, as showai in 
Pig. I B. This siieet of card is made to 
jiiojcct so tliat it produces a platform in 
front. Th(‘ sloping roof is then cut from a 
flat .sheet of caid, the front of which is also 
made a little wider than the back. It may be 
advisable to let the children make a pattein 
in pa])cr and t(*bt it for size bcfoie cutting 
the final roc^f. Ihe loof is folded down the 
middle (Ing. i C), and gummed into position. 

Tlie house is then painted brow'ii. When 
diy, it is given a orating of gum or glue. 


and short lengths of straw' or dried grass are 
stuck on. At the point of the roof at the 
front a few' extra kng .stems arc fixed, as 
shown in Fig. T D. Tw'o ladders of thin 
twigs W'ill be reiiuiied. and it now remains 
to make the base for the house. A rectangle 
of stakes mad'i from twigs is fixed into a 
slab of day. The house is placed carefully 
on these twigs, and the model is now com- 
plete. A prcrject of a modern lake village 
may be ccmstnicted by placing in rows 
face to face, tiie liouses nitule by the children, 
w'lth a cintr.il platlonu running down 
betwwn them. 

No lesson f)ii Australia would be co*nple1e 
without a modtd of a kangaroo. A to}’ modil 
of a kangaroo is given ui hig. 2 B, As will 
be seen in Fig. a A, the toy consists of 
separate segments whidi may be traced 
by the teacher, directly fcom the plate, and 
heclographed for dass use. Only one 
lore leg and one back leg .11 e shown, though 
two of eadi will be required for the model. 
The shapes are cut out and painted in varying 
shades of brown. Holes are pundu*d (pre- 
ferably with a leather punch), and the parts 
are joined together wath small brass paper 
fasteners (about size 00). These toys will 
be found useful in providing material for 
action diawings of the kangaroo. 




Plate IX. 

Fig. I. Papuan House in Thin Cakd 
Fig. 2. Toy Model of a Kangaroo 
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In this lesson the models take tlie form of 
a collection of toys and cut-outs illustrating 
Australasian bird life. The pariot is a 
common bird of the tropiral forests, ami 
may be familiar to iiiiiny children as a pc^t 
bird. Fig. i sliows a pattern for a balancing 
parrot toy. The t('acher shc'uld trace the 
outline and duplicate it on sheets of paper, 
Irom which the children may trace it for 
themselves on to thin canlboanh (The 
children will not require carbon paper, for 
they may blarklead the inside outline of 
their drawings, which will function in the 
same way as eaibon paper.) The bhape is 
next tinted in crayon or water colour with 
the familiar hues of the parrot pluiringe, — 
bright grc'eii for the body, green and ycdlow 
for the tail, scarlet fc'r the* head, orange for 
the beak, and brown for the tree .stem. If 
water c(»lou» is used, a kw' strokes of ivory 
black, applied in the manner shown in the 
sketch, will lu'lp to strengthen the shape 
and add brilliance to the colours. When 
thoroughly dr}, the outline is carefully cut 
round, and the ligu/e balanecd on a string 
or thin rod placcMl bclwec^n the tail base and 
the stem. Perhaps sonic of the more skilful 
hoys may like to make this model in thin 
wood with a fiet saw. 

Fig. 2 is a similar toy showing the laughuig 
jackass. If coloured carefully, this makes 
an exceedingly pretty model. As before, 
the children trace their sliapes on to the 
cardboard and proceed to the colouring. 
By way of a change, tln‘y may be allowed 
to use body colour to give a more brilliant 


finish. This is produced by adding Chinese 
white to water colouis, wdiich gives them 
an opaque appearance. The bird is tinted 
in shades of brown, black and white, with 
occasional tinges of pale green. The foliage 
drawn on bold brood lines adds to the 
attractiveness of the model. The stem of 
tlic toliagc is tinted browTi, and the leaves 
either bright green by way of contrast, or 
painted in harmonising autumnal tints of 
yellow, brown and red. As in the model 
of the parrot, the point of balance is be- 
tw^een the base of the tail and the foJi.ige 
stem. 

Fig. 3 sliows the emu, which dionld be 
compared with the ostrich riit-out in Vol. I., 
p. 5 j 5. In cutting out tliis bird, leave solid 
tiic part betWTeii the two sK rider Itigs to 
net as a supiiort for the eornpleled cut-out. 
The bird should be tinted brewn with 
merging masses of grey, llie beak and legs 
should be orange. 

Fig. 4 sln)wc the kiwi, winch is constructed 
on similar lines, with a supporting solid 
portion left at the legs 'I Ins niodtl is tinted 
medium brown, with oiantrt* beak and legs. 

Fig. 5 shows the cut-out C)f the lyre bird, 
one of the most pictures<iue of Australia's 
feathered creatures. The decordtive tail 
is painted black, w'hitc and red, the body 
a dark grey, the beak and legs orange. Tlie 
log sui>port should again be left solid. 

In all this work, the cliildren should be 
eiicouiaged to bring along their picture 
books, advertisements, eti ., to help them 
with their tinting. 
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T he course of dororalive needh'work 
set out in these volumes begins with 
the second year in the scliool, 

and intended to cover work lt»r a ptiiod 
of three years. 


GENERAL INTRODUCnON 

"It is also of first importance tint llie 
tiafts taught should be giiiimu, and it pit - 
aentd-tive of a gnat tiistoin htif. . 
Craft work, as wt undci'^t ind it h'no, nmst 
be inspired by one of th< gnat liaditions, 
anti unless it is so caiin(»t till <he pUte we 
assign to it/' (hroiii the RipM of the 
Consultative Committee on tin Prnnarv 
School ) 

l)ccoiative nitdlrwoik, which jii ils liiei 
stages IS embioidtT>, an'-AitTs ni full to tlie 
requirements set lorlh in the above c]Uula 
tion. The lineage and tiaditions of cmbioi- 
dery are uninijieachablc, and aitists, Jiispin d 
by the work of fonmr ccntuiic'^, are netded 
to execute woik typical of Itnglish life, 
manners and customs, in the twentieth 
century. English Church w’ork of the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries still stands 
unsurpassed in any part of the world Witli 
the Reformation came the decline of English 
embroidery, followed by a revival and a 
new style in Elizabethan times, from that 
period there has been a steady decline to 
the present day. 

Embroidery is a w'orld-wide craft, cen- 
turies old, but owing to the perishable 
nature of the materials used, very early 


exarnplts have not survivc'd as have works 
(if ait executed m tdher inoie duiablc 
maten«ils NTevei IlieUss, ant lent «statues, 
tiles, (tiamiis and bion/es sliow» patterns 
i>n costumes that wmo th* work ot the 
iKtdk .11 id the loom To (jiuitc one example, 
Persia IS known to ha\c oxalkd m textile 
ait lor manv centuuLs. but cowing to the 
passage id tunc .lUd to iiirinv invasions of 
diit (oimtiv, coiiipai itiv* Iv fiw ixarnplcs 
ot an\ anUijiuly Imvc suivivid 

liaditioinl .lit liiis inudi to tiach but 
it sliould not b( -iluishlv io])imI. 1 he work 
of foiinei (l.i^s f\j>ic sid the manners and 
life of the Cl a in whuh it was * xuuted An 
eiidtavour should In* made to pjodiui' 
somclhmg U]>ual id tin pn ^enl ago, using 
the clean (kci'-iM lines and lolouts that aie 
s^miliohial ol to ila\\ 

All Hk (l« signs usiil in the lessons foi 
this year aic gioimliical in character. 
ChiKliin giiuially Imil this t\i>e id design 
lui’cJi case I t«» exeiute than tlie rnoie 
dilliMiit iimvintional designs taken Irom 
natural forms (jiomdiKal design follow's 
naturally fioju the jiaper cutting .irul pattern 
lUdking (d the infant srhooJ. 'Ihe stitches 
iwd, and ilu wsiys m which they are used, 
arc sudi as will j>n*ve usi lul latei on m 
the rluld 'ilioi^d iaiur and after she has 
left sihool Ihc Mill lies aie suitable to use 
oil housihold liiun and on ilothcs. Pew 
j)cople vlio aie engagc'd in earning their 
living liavc tune io do nmcli needlework, 
and women gimciallv ngard the ait as a 
leisure cxcupalion, for winch a knowledge of 
decorative stitches is invaluable. Articles 
for the house may .ittraci some woikers. 
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while others will prefer to make and beautify 
things for personal wear. In these da}rs of 
mass produeiion many garments are pro- 
duced belter and more cheaply than the 
aveiagc needlewoman can hope to make 
them, but with a certain amount of skill 
with the needle she can decorate the ready- 
made clothes in such a w'ay as will render 
them individual and attractive. By this 
means she will have an article of distinctive 
ai)pearance, satisfactory both from the 
aesthetic and ec<momic standpoints. 

The choice of tlic* artichs desciib(‘d here 
has Ikk-ti gov<*rned by the considerations 
mentioned in tlie previous paragraph as 
well as by the need for utility — fitness for 
their purpose. Also, as far as possible, the 
articles chosen arc those that a child would 
like to own, and for this reason slie will 
work speedily and wtII with a view to their 
com])letion at the earliest jKissible date. 

The good, accurate work of the woild 
is almost invariably done by rapid workers. 
This is not a supposition, but a proven fact. 
The natural speed of w'orking varies with 
the individual, but the native gift can be 
cultivated and realised to its lull extent, 
and there arc few people who cannot attain 
a reasonable degree of speed if thc}^ make 
sincere efforts to this end. IJach succeeding 
experiment should aim at incicased speed 
without any lowering of the standard of 
(luality. The beginner who is encoumged 
to work quickly, realises her natural speed 
and develtjps a working rhytlim; a wwker 
who has been allowed to arrive wdth the 
snail lias great difficulty later on in develop- 
ing speed, and her wwk is liable to look 
laboured and lifeless. It is also well to 
remember that W'ork deme at one's natural 
speed is produced without undue effort and 
is satisfactory. 

The principles of design irvolved in the 
decoiation of the simple articles made in 
these lessons have not been discussed, as 
explanations would not aid but confuse 
children of this age. Simple rhythm and 
balance have inevitably entered into the 
designs, but at this stage it is wiser to give 


the child experience of actually working 
with them, leaving the abstract explanations 
to a later stage of the child's growth. Neither 
is a detailed study of colour entered upon 
here. Experience of the effect of harmony 
and contrast will suffice for the present. 

There is no hard and fast rule as to which 
colours may, or may not, be used together; 
any colours may be used together- if they 
are used in the right proportions. Children 
love (X)lour and if left to choose for tliem- 
'lelvcs, seldom go far wrong, even though 
the results may be, oa occasion, purple 
cows and blue geese. The purple cow\s, after 
all, open up an inteiesting field for investi- 
gation; they may show that children are 
not realists but possess an innate sense of 
design, or merely that they love purple. 
Certainly the average child has a vivid 
imagination which unfortunately is not 
alw^ays cultivated. 

The colours used in the original samples 
illustrated are generally the colours of the 
spectrum; gradations of tone aie avoided 
at this stage. Use of pure colour is safc'-l. 
Tones, in the hands of a beginner, Irequentlv 
lead to dull, uninteresting work, because 
the child uses too many tones, the wrong 
tones, or wrong proportions of the tones. 
Tone balance is a difficult and intriguing 
pioblcin that may well wait. 

The illustrations showing designs usid 
on the originals in each lesson arc niaiked 
with the numbers of the colours required 
for the part, as a guide to the teacher it 
exact duplication of the original is desired. 

The embroidery stitches used are very 
simple, but they are most effective on plain 
articles. Chain, blanket and back stitch aic 
neither described nor illustrated in the 
lessons because they are well-known to 
everyone. Tlie ordinary sewing stitches used 
in the construction of articles are also neitlier 
described nor Ulustratcd, because they arc 
Icamt elsewhere and they are not decorative 
stitches. The less familiar embroidery 
stitches are illustrated, but not described, 
as illustrations of stitches are much easier 
to follow than are descriptions of them. 
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Certain important points about some stitches 
arc mentioned, as the successful working of the 
stitch depends upon attention to these points. 

The material used in the articles illustrated 
is in each case of suitable kind and of good 
quality; other materials are suggested as 
alternatives when it is not possible to use 
the materials of which the originals were 
made. Careful planning before any cutting- 
out is done will economise materials. Some 
of the articles illustrated are deliberately 
cut to measurements that are fraction.^ or 
multiples of 36, as 36 inches is the most 
usual width of material made. Tlie size of 
the articles suggested could easily be 
in reased or decreased to facilitate more 
economic al cutting of other widths of 
material. 

The needles used tliroughout are as large 
is c(»mpatible with good work; at this 
age a largo needle is easier to hold and use 
than a small one. Rug needles, basketiy 
needles, No. 5 sewing needle and (once) a 
iiiiiuber 6 sewing needle are lequired. The 
cottons and wool arc also as coarse as is 


possible to use with pleasing results. Silk 
is omitted because it would cause only 
waste and disappointment. 

Work should be kept in a white cloth or 
bag, as beautiful work is spoiled if it becomes 
grubby while being worked. Care slioiild 
also be taken of embroidery cotton and other 
materials. Wools and cottons should be 
plaited as soon as they are cut and a thread 
should be drawn out as lequired. Scissors, 
noodles and pins should be blight, shaij> 
and clean. Thimbles must be smooth, and 
it should be remembered that gtjod woik 
cannot be done by a child unless she wears 
a thimble all the time she is sewing. Once 
a child has become acdistotued to wealing 
a thimble she will hntl that slic iMimot 
work without it. All threads must be cut 
with scissors; threads must never be bioken 
or bitten, or the embroidery stitches will 
be dragged and the woik spoilt. 

Picssing is nccessar\ to obtain a good 
finish, and it must be done during construc- 
tion; one pressing when the aiticle i^ com- 
plete is not enough. 


I. A TOOL POCHETTE IN TACKING 

STITCH 


B ad workmen always lose their tools, — 
or blame them. The tool pochette 
that is suggested as the article on 
which to begin learning decorative .stit<'hcs 
should help to correct the habits of losing 
and blaming tools. 

All children possess an innate instinct of 
collection, which usually operates indis- 
criminately, so that much of the material 
collected is valueless. This instinct may be 
directed, however, and in the present 
instance may be wisely directed to the 
collection of the requisite tools. The collector 
speedily develops a sense of pride in bis 
possessions. Members of the simplest civili- 


sations C( lloct tool*;, and wljon a mornb(T 
finds any particular tfK)l go > 1 1— or in other 
wnrds, useful — ^lie begins to derorntc it 
To “find usefiir* implies a degree of shill 
on the part of the user. Similarlv, young 
pupils who have acquired a degne of shill 
will begin to prize llicir tools, to use iheni 
more and more, and to replace any that 
prove suitable. 

The tools collected will soon ac<]uire a 
perronal history; in addition to this the 
social history of the tools will prove interest- 
ing to their owners. Many centuries ago 
needles were made of bone, and to this day 
bone needles are used by native workcis 
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in many part*^ of Iho woild. Steel needles 
were miule in Antioch and 

Ad!^an<»plc in th«^ early Middit Ages. Enplish- 
men wlio went on the* Trusades were likely 
to haye seen them, and in nil pnd^ability 
tlic Crusaders brought steel needles back as 
presents to their wiws. The wonderful 
embroideiics fur which the age of chivalry 
is famous could hardly hove bt'on executed 
without needles of gi vi\ t fine ness. The earliest 
cvid('nce of the f'xislenci' of st(‘el needles 
in Europe suggests that they were fust 
made at Nuremberg (Nuniheig) in 1370. 
Needles were very }>rcrious in those days; 
they were kejit in beautiful cases which 
hung on a cord or chain fastc'iied round the 
W'aist of lh(‘ lad}’ wlio used them. 

Bronze pins woie made at NiininbMg 
in 1365; very good pins were produced in 
England also in the same century. Thimbles 
have been in use from vciv (Mrlv times. 
They wvre probably fust made vi lealheT 
and bone, and tluy apfKvir lu lia\«' been 
smooth. 

The date of the thimble, as we kra^w it, 
is uncertain, but thimbhs were certainly 
made in the Middh' Ages. Scissors used to 
be very much larger tlian tluy are to-day; 
illustrations of scissors culled from various 
representations of life in the caily years of 
the fifteemh century show that they were 
then becoming more like the modern articles. 

Few tools are nec'ded to stait embroidery, 
and more can be added as they are required. 
The tools required as jiersonal propi-ily to 
be kept in the tool {lochctle are as follows: 

A tape measure. 

A guidcr. 

A thimble. 

A pair of small, fiim, sliarp-pointed 
scissors. 

Pins (small w-hites). 

Needles (sizes 5 and 6). 

There are good and bad tools. The bad 
ones, which are usually cheap to buy, are 
in the end the most expensive to use. A 
"Dean" tape measure is accurate, and. 


because of its good quality, wears a long 
time. A thimble should fit and be smooth 
and well worn; well worn it cannot be 
when its owner is eight years old, but if it 
is rough it can be smoothed by rubbing with 
fine emery or carborundum paper. Scissors 
should have firm, sharp blades and keen 
}K>mts. Pins should be "small whites". 
Worl: can be spoilt by the marks made by 
bad pins; even good pins wear out with 
constant use, — that is, they lose their points 
and their covering — ^wilh the result that 
they pull and mark the stuff. At that stage 
they should be replaced wdth new ones. 
Needles must be free from rust, or they will 
mark tlie material and slow up the worker’s 
speed, which usually means the loss of that 
working rhythm whiclj is neccssaiy for good, 
even embroidery. A guider is a small piece 
of cardboard about in. by aj in., notehed 
at certain places to measure the w^idth t>f 
Items. (See Fig. 3.) ITus method of measuring 
liem> is more lapid and easier than using 
the tape* nUMsnic. ^ 

Class tools and materials lequired include; 

'J acking cotton. No. 50. 

Large culling-out scissors. 

Willie bowing coltcm, No. 40. 

Natural linen, unbleached cotton, case- 
ment cloth, or some similar material. 

C'lcain or white flannel, or similar material. 

Dress fasteners (white). 

D.M.C. coton a broder, No. 16, in clear, pure 
C(»lours, 

A notebook, in the form of a sampler, 
is invaluable in decorative needlework. As 
well as the decorative stitches themselves, 
certain ordinary sewing stitches are neces- 
sary in the construction of articles finished 
with decorative stitchcry. The child may 
already know the sewing stitches required, 
in which case they need not be practi^ on 
the sampler, but a beginning may be made 
with the decorative stitches. For a sampler 
it is sufficient to have a piece of material 
only large enough on which to leam stitches. 
On this the child may leam the stitches 
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IO->l J <HI Hi 


Without becoming woary of llicni before the 
actuil work is started It i'- a greit id\'in 
tage to have a materi il of loose open w( ivc , 
the threads help in k< oping tiie rows of 
stitchery straight 

The stitches need< d on thi poclu tte aie 


Ordmary tacking 
Shp-stitdimg 
Over-sewmg ) 

JDecorative tacking stitch 
Blanket stitch 
Cham stitch 


Ordinary sewing 
stitches 


Decorative 

stitches 


The four ^idcs of the sanijilei should ha\e 
hf ms turned up in tlu imt nianmr as th.it 
adMsed for the pochette Jhese hems shraild 
be 1( ft tacked ind the clifhnnt stitches nicy 
be executed on them as the need arises 

Wltn tacking is bung done sever il points 
should bt icmcmbercd 

1 Use tacking cotton, this cotton is of 
inferior quality, it breaks under stiain and 
thus helps to avoid puckering 

2 Always pm the matcnal togi ther liefoie 
tacking 
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3. Use a knot on the end of the thread and 
start with a back stitch. 

4. Tack liems close to the edges. 

5. Pin one end of the hem to the table 
when beginning to tack. 

0. Make well-defined alternate long and 
short stitches. 

7. Keep the material flat on the table 
when tacking; by this method it is nearly 
imix)ssiblc to do otherwise than take alternate 
long and short stitches, the tacking is then 
straighter and the hem lies flatter \vhcn 
finished. 

8. Finish off the tacking thread with two 
or three large stitches. 

9. Cut the tacking thread every lew 
indies wlicn taking it out, or tlic matc^rial 
and stitches may be injured. 

Careful attention to such simple o in- 
structional details as these makes all the 
difference to the appearance of the finished 
work. Good embroidery cannot save work 
which has been treated with bad cutting, 
puckering and lack of tacking. 

The to<jl pochette is made from a piece 
of natural linen 9 in. by 18 in. ; this alltiws 
I in. for the hem. Material is frequently 
wasted by crooked cutting. This trouble 
is easily remedied by measuring the amount 
of material required, drawing thnads at 
the marked points, and cutting by the lines 
made where the threads have been with- 
drawn, Except in a few cases it is wiser 
not to use the selvedge itself. The threads 
in the selvedge are usually tighter than those 
in the remainder of the maleiial; if a tight 
selvedge is used to avoid turning in on one 
side, the hem is likely to pull, and certainly 
docs so when it has been washed. Cutting 
the selvedge off is unnecessary; snipping a 
few threads every two or three inches will 
let the material "give," and the selvedge 
can then be turned in like a raw edge. 

The hem on the pochette is J in. wide 
when finished; Jin. of the i in. allowed for 
the hem is used for turning. Tlie two long 
sides are turned up first, pinned and tacked, 
and the two short ends are turned last. 


The comers are not mitred, as mitring 
comers is too difficult at this stage; the 
hems on the short sides are simply folded 
over the ends of the hems on the long sides, 
The .small piece (j in. in depth) from the 
inside of the hem to the outer edge of the 
pochette is slip-stitched; the folded ends o1 
the hems arc top-sewn together. The 
pochette is then ready for its decorative 
tacking stitchcry. 

Tacking stitch is an easy and effective 
method of decorating simple articles; at 
the same time tacking stitch borders arc 
only the introductory stage to a more 
ambitious style of decoration. Darned work 
as the more advanced embroideiy of thi.^ 
nature is called, is to be fimud in example® 
from Egj’^pt, Peisia, Turkey and the Near 
East, as well as in some ICnglish samplers. 
When darned work is at its best the whole 
surface of the material is covered with a 
geometrical pattern, or the barlsgioiind Ui 
a design may be filled in with darning. 

It is a very 5-implc but beautiful foyn oi 
embroidery. The more simple form ol 
darned work here called tacking stitch can 
be executed by a ihild of eight years. A 
warning is necessary. Tlie decoration is 
executed so easily and rapidly that the 
beginner is tempted to use it indiscriminately. 
The decoration of any place that can possibly 
have stitches jmt on it docs not of necessity 
make the article more beautiful; in fact, 
the reverse is often the rase, llie material, 
as well as the stitches, has beauty. The 
worker should bear in mind several points 
that aie essential to good de.sign. Tlic 
decoration must be part of the pochette 
itself; it must not be, or have the appear- 
ance of being, an aftei thought. Extraneous 
ornamentation is not design. Decoration 
must be in keeping with the article on which 
it is used, and it must also take account of 
the lines of construction. 

Tacking stitch designs should be practised 
on the sampler. If the material of the 
sampler is of open weave the threads will be 
a help in keeping the designs straight. If 
it is not possible to follow the threads easily. 
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it will hcl]) the j^ouiig worker to put peiifil 
dots at inui’vals, or a line of ordinary 
tackinp*, but Ihf’st* props should be (lisjK;n««ed 
witli as so(yn as ]>oss,ible, and the lines kej)1 
straiglit bv the eye. 

Tlu' cv<-n J« irjli of stitrh in and'‘rit \\(»rk 
was j)io(lur((] by c«>uiiting the threads, but 
this prartice is a stiain on the eyrsivlit, 
llie length (»f the si itch ran be judged by 
the eye witli suflicient accuracy to give 
results that are jileasing for all oidiiiary 
j)urpose'». It is arlvisablc to remember that 
ior childn n decoialivc slitchery is a happy 
way ol (li‘velopiiig needle skill, as well as 
a means ol making objects that give inim(*d- 
iate satisfaction to their owners, hig. i 
shows tlu* piocess of building up simple 
patterns: lines H, C and T) are bav-d on thr* 
tiiangh shown in line A; lines K, h and ti 
are built np on vaiiation of a rectangle. 

An infinite vaiicdy of simple ]^ntt*'nis can 
be ('VoUed, but care nmsl be taken that th« v 
do not pioduce *i W’c'ak, dist onnecled doMgn. 
The patterns 'when tiiiislied should look as 
nearly like gc*onn trie al solid.-^ as it is p(»ssil)l(' 
to make* them with iliis torin of stitiluiy. 
Isolatc'd nwiifs such as those shown in figs. 
2 and 4, and on the flap of the pochette, 
ai(‘ more* diilicult to execute than aie all- 
c;ver patterns, or a band of decoration such 
.IS e ihiisti.ded in tJic Iasi line of Fig. i. 

most snil.tble needles lor decorative* 
lacking are N*)s. .] and 5. If tlie needle is 
too small the evitton beconu\'i iongh(*ned 
and then frays; in additiim it is not ca.sv 
to pull the thread through the miitcrial, 
as the needle is not making a hole sufiicieiitly 
large. The first row of de^corative tacking 
on a hem .should be iminediali ly above or 
bfluw the line oi ordinary tacking; this 
ensures the security of the turning ol the 
hem. When this row is finished the tacking 
should be removed and the pattern completed. 
The stitches in the pattern sliould be close 
together to give a solid ellect. Illustrations 
of patterns for decorative tacking necessarily 
exaggerate the spaces between the stitches; 
actual work will give a compact effect of 
connected blocks of colour, for the spaces 


between the rows of stitches will practically 
disappear. A knot on the end of the thread 
is advisable; it may be tucked under the 
hem so as not to be visible. If the decoration 
is executed evenly the pattern in reverse 
will apjiear on the wrong side; the most 
sliould be made of this fact when encouraging 
the children to produce regularity of stitch- 
ing. 

Simple patterns arc better executed in 
one clear colour, but as the work advances 
two or more pure col nirs may be used. 

\Mien the decoration is finished the 
pjrUolte is ready for making up. Fold over 
4 in. for the pocket and pin it into place. 
Next fold the whoh* poclietto and mark 
the places for sewing on the clasps. 1 lie 
diisjjs should be sewm on the he m wiiere 
tlKje is a double tliirkness of iiiaUii«il; the 
thk k section of the clasp, — that is, tie* jnece 
with a hole in it, — should be sewn on the 
iwx'ket side, the lighter section whkh con- 
tains the (Insj) itsdf should be sewn on the 
tlap of the pochette, as it is less likely to 
lub through with use. Unpin the pocket 
and sew on tlie clasps; juii up the pocket 
again and top-sew’ the sides together, using 
No, 40 cottcai, and a finer sf*wing needle. 

Only the llamifl lor holding needles 
remains to be pupared. IVo pieces of 
flannel 5 in. by 34 in., and 5 in. by 3 in. 
rc*s]>er lively, are needed. The edges of the 
flannel need blanket stitching; the stitches 
should not bt* loo far apart. Hlankct stitch 
should be practised on the sampler, the 
folded edge of one of the tacked-up hems 
being used for tlie purjiose, or one of tliesc 
may be let down to give a raw edge. 1 eachers 
may find it useful to bear in mind that as 
blanket stitch is used from lime to time the 
si»aces between stitches may be gradually 
decreased until they lie close together; at 
that stage it will remain only to add ^ladding 
and the child will liave leamt sc^loping. 
When the leaves of tlie needle book are 
ready, chain stitch must be practised on 
the sampler in preparation for sewing in 
the flannel. Chain stitdi has been chosen 
for this pur])Ose instead of the more usual 
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feather stitch, or herringbone stitch, both 
because it is simpler and will be of use in 
decorative work to come later. Place the 
flannels one inside the other in the middle 
of the pochette next to the pocket. Find 
the middle of the leaves by measurement; 
pin, tack and sew the flannels into place 


using chain stitch. Tlie pochette is now 
complete. 

Time: If practising on samplers is allowed 
as an occupation for odd moments, the sam- 
pler should be accomplished in from seven 
to eight periods. 


II. A TRAY CLOTH IN HUCKABACK 

STITCH 


method of decoration used in this 

I lesson does not appear to be very old. 

It probably dates from soon after 
the first appearance of huckaback, which 
is a product of the power loom. 

Til'" Victorian Age was the age of fancy 
work”, work to ])ick up in idle moments 
and to put down for a gossip. Huckaback 
W'ork was very popular toward the end of 
the nineteenth centurJ^ The whole surface 
of the material was covered with a piattcrn 
with no regard for suitability, neither the 
function of the material was considered, nor 
whether the heavy decoration was in keeping 
with its use. Huckaback is primarily a 
material to be made into towels. The. work 
is executed by taking a coloured thread 
under the raised threads which occur at 
regular intervals in the material. The idea 
was probably an outcome of the work in 
darning mentioned in ('luiptcr I. Danicd- 
work samplers were made in tlu^ Victorian 
era, so it is reasonable to suppose that there 
lies the germ of the idea. The product of the 
power loom w^as still a novelty in those days, 
and in accordance with the Victorian love 
of exotic novelty and incongruity, the idea 
of huckaback wor r ran mad. Cushions, ties 
and waistcoats were made in huckaback 
and smothered with pattern. However, 
huckaback work in moderation. Used as 
borders to towels, children's feeders and 



Tray Cloth in Huckaback Stitch (Fig. i) 
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Huckaback Stitch Sampler (Fig. 2) 


simple tray clotlis, is a pleasing form of 
decoration, so long as the worker withstands 
the temptation to overdo the amoimt of 
decoration because of the simplicity of its 
excailion. A towel decorated all over w'ould 
be most unpleasant to use, while a feeder 
similarly treated would not wear well 
because of the hard rubbing it would need 
in the wash tub. To put it briefly, decoration 
should not in any way impair the usefulness 
of the article on which it is placed. 


A blunt rug needle is used for huckaback 
work, and thread such as No. 16 D.M.C. 
coton a broder, in pure colours. Thicker 
thread than this was used in Victorian 
times; the finer thread gives a more graceful 
and less ponderous result, more of the back- 
ground material is seen, — and the back- 
ground is part of the design. 

Picking up every raised thread on the 
material (provided one is not working merely 
in straight lines as showm in border 8 of 
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Fig 2), almost infvitablv makes diamond- 
shaped pdtlt=‘inb of vaiA ing sizes , the pal tems 
arc coiiti oiled disc lute U by the weave of 
the miUnil A gluice at the sampler in 
lig 2 will show this, bordcis i and 2 are 
half diamonds - tiiingks in fact Bordci ; 
sho\^s a sin ill d iniond Boid^rb | 5 and 
6 arc puts of a diamond woikcd on different 
scales Bouki 7, if um])ocd dilkicntly, 
would form minute dunionds Bolder 8 
aloiK is fill fiom flic dumoiid foimation 
( \copt in its contial dcMcc whuh can be 
an> ^haj)C 01 size Ihit th^ %\oik«r dc iic^ 

J hesc boidcis e in be «\e<ut<d in one or 
two colours, caic bdne likui at this st i.;e 
to ose i»ui( col( nrs ind ii< t sh d/s 

ilic tool pocliett* will now leqiin* the 
idditun o^" blunt mg iiddhs. tlnsi iiuist 
not b( IcKiliTg* 01 th' V ii< liabh cjiiliimtllv 
to beceme rithu id<d lln f 1) uNing ^li*- 
» ni to )ls and mitdiib vill bt re([ua<d 

\\ I il< 1 in Kab i 1 f n >\id< 

1) uf n a lr(d r in (k n, jairc lok in 
I rgt nUin out s^. i 
V Lite t w 111 ( ( tt( n No ^ « 

I icl int, t )tt( n No > 

11 k niifiiid ns( 1 f i tin fnv clith 
nieisiiiis ^ I jn l\ j , in tint is a ‘>tnji 
I j m wide cut i J ‘■111 'Ml )li w 1(1 Ml of till 
mite ml Tin nj\((Li i-> to be nv d tu this 
ca^e liif 1 used thrcid 111 tiic miiiriil 
occuis onl^ lilt 'N IV in tl < Mult, so it i^ 
nnissiiv wliii cutting o it to luik snu 
tint the Ihre i Is air m tli« right pu it 1 m 
for the decoi ition mik( ihe> lorm pait of 
its constructi ai 

The tiay cloth is dnoratid beMit uiy 
hems are tinned ut in outer tli it all st u tmg 
and finishing thu id can be co\ci€d Ihe 


first line of the dccoriuon is begun ijm. 
up fiom the selvedge The stiitiag thre id 
is stitel ed loose Iv lound tin iiw tik( ot the 
matciial at the point it wlmb the' nnv 
begins, iiTUshiiig ott is d me in the ‘■niK* 
way Joins an mul h\ iving Ihe ik w and 
old tlncads together i n tlu wione side t ue 
being liken not to In a inn\ knot, m 
alternative method is I > iim Die Due id 
bick wards and toiwaril llnoiigh a itw of 
the raised threads on the wron^ sid* llueka 
baik palteins t innot le pi icti ed ejii the 
ivuting sun; 1(1 but Dn \ au e* eas> 
to Kaiii tint alter loc kin^, it evuiipks of 
this wo»k in >‘•1 (Jiinieii will be ibl( to 
stilt on thiir tin el Ih f iiling Dii« 1 
few sliiud ^ imp! 1 d siuti>l( mibiul 
woiilel mtiue f j Du ehildnn whe ued 
ihis c Me tcise 

flic decoi ition eemiilited, Di h« rn on 
the sides ue tuin«d up to bi {in wide^ 

V M II hnishrd aid «.ie th* n jmned md 
t eki\l llie detMiUd eiiib aie timed ut) 
list J hi selvedge on liKkibick is u<‘iully 
go <l lid i Dk in ‘tend is i ithei thuk, 
110 fuimnf.s vmII bi iim Kd Uioiit j[ in 
o 1 in lie ml 1 left b» low tne p<dt(Tii wlen 
tuiiiing lip Mu Inn Inning the Jieni 
(hi( tiy l>* 1 )W Du pitteiri [i\r i rimijKd 
etf((t t Di who] eliciin J Ik four luiiu 
r till ‘•iij titchid with No |o vliite 

win fott »n, and the f a Mid (f the 

*i)il (iKoriteei hem-* iie tip iwi 

11c w K Old 1 L 111 i * d 1 \ i i I 1 

li< 3 n t( i>rt s it bom Du biek wuh i 
dimj) !( Ill J ud over till VMil u nu i the 
cl(th ind 1103 the initLiiil ili\ funn the 
Tight ‘■id( IV uh ig Die (i( < i itk r then 

non it agini dl i vei fii m ll ( birk 

J ime lliui ]) riod-> 
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III. HANDKERCHIEF SACHET USING 
CHAIN STITCH 


T he filling of areas with suitable 
stitches presents many difficulties to 
the beginner in embroidery. There 
are numerous stitches from which to choose, 
but because of the intricate, self-assertive 
nature of many stitches, these do not lend 
themselves well io the filling of areas where 
a uniform, even surface is required. These 
stitches are beautiful and interesting, and 
they require a high degree of technique for 



Hanukkrchief Sacuki (Tic., i) 

perfection of execution; but tlie simple ones 
are the more effective for filling areas. 

Chair stitch is one of the simple stitch(*s 
to which reference has been made. It is a 
very old stitch; it has been in use for 
centuries and is to be found in work of many 
countries. Some pieces of ancient needlework 
arc executed entirely in chain stitch, while 
in other pieces it is combined with different 
stitches. Chain stitch is frequently used in 
the parts of the design where curves pre- 


dominate, as this stitch is partif:iilarly 
flexible, and no distortion is needed to follow 
the most delicate curves. Chinese workers 
use this stitch, but it is not the one for which 
they are most famous; the stitch in which 
they are the groat masters will be dealt 
with in a later lesson. Chain stitch was 
used a great deal in the famous English 
embroideries of the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries, and in domestic needle- 
work of the Elizab(‘than period; after tliar. 
ejwch it re-aj>f)cars in English work at 
various times dowm to the present day. 

In this chapter is considered the need 
f(»r making designs for embroidery. In 
Chapters I. and IT. the patterns evolve more 
or less under the needle itself, but now it is 
necessary to plan a complete design before 
starting the work. So far, pattern.^ have 
been the main consideration; the design is 
a much more extensive affair. Colour, shape, 
size, the amount of decoration to be used, 
all come under the heading of design. Design 
includes the whole article from the first 
stroke of the pencil to the last stitch of the 
needle, — or one might say to the last pres- 
sure of the iron. The planning, thinking and 
executing must combine in a sensible, 
orderly performance if the article, when 
finislied, is to fulfil the tenets of ‘*good 
design". 

The handkerchief sachet illustrated in 
Fig. I is decorated with a simple all-over 
I)attem. In decoration of this nature care 
must be taken that the pattern does not 
encroach on the marginal lines, — ^in this 
case the line of cliain stitching fixirg the 
hem. If the pattern runs too near this line 
tlie decoration will look overdone and 
cramped, and the design will become 
unbalanced. In this pattern the repetition 
of units composed of the same shapes gives 
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simple rhythm. Fig. 3, a vaiialion on the 
same theme, als(^ gives rhythm, bnt not of 
quite such a simple type as that in Fig. x. 
Figs. 4 and 5 suggcftt a different form of 
decoration. A single large unit is used; this 
would be best placed rentrallj^ on the sachet. 
All these designs have been drawn 011 squared 
paper with geometrical instruments. Designs 
should be accurate, otherwise they will look 


shapeless and undecided after being executed 
W'ith the needle. 

No addition to the tool poebette. is ncedi-d, 
although it is an advantage* to liave private 
pencils. 

The following iKissronm tv*ols .jud materials 
will iMi required; 

Liiien, casement cloth ta '^oiik* -intablc 
material. 



Dksign ior Handkerchief Sachli Kpady for 1 racing 



ouu 


LyJLl\ X Ij ^ 


A 1. ^ 


J. A A A JL ^S 


X x.« XX w J 


D M.C. sewing cotton to match the 
material. D.M.C. colon a brodcr. No. i6, to 
match the material. 

Squared paper, with i in. ruling. 

A HH pencil and a IJHH pencil for tracing. 

Coni])asses. 

Rulers. 

Used carbon paper tor tracing. 

lacking cotlon. No. 40. 

I.arge cutting-out scissors. 

The haiidkerdiief sachet shown in the 
iJJustiation is made of buttcTCup linen and 
is embrouliTcd in red, dark orange, orange 
and yellow D.M.C., Cols. 304, 360, 742 and 
743 f'if? 2). The stowing is done with 
D M.(^ sewing c<itton, No. 40, Col. 742. 

Thi' j>icce (T linen used in tlie sachet 
mea^iiies 29 in. by loin.; this allows a 
htm 3 in. wide when finished. The cutting 
out and pnquiration of the hem are done in 
tlic same way a.s for the tool pochette in 
Chapter r. The horn is fixed by a single row 
of chain .stitch in embroidery cotton to match 
the linen. 7 'he chain stit< hing should be done 
on top of tin* tacking, and the tacking then 
snipped every two or three inches and drawn 
out carefully, so as not to injure the decora- 
tive slitching. 

billing a circle with chain stitch should 
next be praclisi'd on the sampler; in the 
mean tune the sachet should be put away 


carefully to keep it clean. Start chain 
stitching on the out.sidc of the circle and 
w*ork gradually in toward the centre, working 
in the same direction all the time; this rule 
applies whatever may be the shape or size 
of the area to be filled. Care must be taken 
not to get the stitches at all tight, or the 
work will be puckered. 

The next step is to trace the design on 
the sachet. Fig. 2 shows the design ready 
for tracing. Kn the design on the sachet 
taking care that it is quite straight. Slip a 
piece of used carbon paper under the d<\sign ; 
then with a hard pencil and compasses trace* 
over the design with a moderate pressure. 
New carbon paper is apt to make smudges 
on the work wluTcvcr fingcTS rest while 
tracing. DVd carlxm paper is easy to obtain 
from ownc*rs of type>vritcis or fre^m oftices, 
as from the typewriting point of view' it is 
waste paper. 

When the sachet i-s cinbii»id»*ic d and 
pressed tlie only remaining work is to inaki 
it up. bold over 83 in. at the plain ^*iid 
witli the wrong side nppc'imf'st. 'lopV'W’ 
the sides togcthei, starting from tlu‘ liem 
and working down to the told. Turn the 
work on to the right side and press it again. 

Time: Six periods, if the dc'sign is done* 
in the drawing lesson and tin' practice on 
the sampK-r in odd mcuiieiUb. 
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IV. HANDKERCHIEF DECORATED WITH 

STEM STITCH 


stifch win h is ilso i crewel 
or outline stitfli i*» mother simple 
si itch that can be used fui filling liras 
It IS not used so iini\frsally as dnin stitch 
and sildom ha*- a wh Ic p^cci d mtdhwirk 
been executed in tin-, stitch iloiu It dxs 
not seem to have liecn psed s> e\tcnsi\fl\ 



Handkikchixf Lmbroid£.r\ (Fig i) 


in wool embroidery as one of its names 
would lead us to expect Stem stitch is 
found m Eastern cmbioidtries, m com- 
bmation with other stitches it appears a 
great deal m Elizabethan work and is seen 
also m work of the Stuart Penod 

Ihe article chosen foi decoration m this 
lesson IS a handkercliitf for which the com- 


pact filling given by the use of stem stitch 
is pirtirulaily suitable 

Designs jntuided ^or embroidermg on 
liindkcichiofs should b^ worked out with 
nleis iTul cornpissts en squared paper 
( uc must lx tiken tint the designs are not 
loo he iv\ for the puipose for which they 
ue re "juir rl meJ are yti suit ble fox execut- 
ing 111 solid stem stihh Ihcib is howe\er 
H) nasem why areas should not be joined 
t(j.(thtr by one or two rows of stitchcry 
r>v this method a ligntcr, iron giaci ful 
ttfict will be g lined, but the e\olutioii of 
<1< built entirely on lines must )»c 
noided as such designs are ipt to Iccoim 
the meinin^h ss nicaiidciings that a^c topical 
f dfcidtnt styles * 

1 jg 2 shows the condrpctun oi the 
design used on the 1 indkerchuf llustixti I 
m lig I 111 nnking this disign more con- 
struction Imcs are needed than in any of 
the other designs suggO'‘ted 1 ig 3 is also 
built up ein circles but the coiistiui tion is 
obviouo I igs 4 and 5 arc cc>mposed of a 
combmat ic n of squaj e s (inks and sub- 
divisions of squans Ihcse designs are 
mtciidcd only as suggestions with regard to 
methods of working If by way of starting 
children 111 making designs the teacher sees 
fit to illustrate these suggestions, the draw- 
ings should be leinovtd irom the blackboard 
before the children begm their own work, 
in order to ensure mdividual effort in 
cieitive work on the part of the children 
No additions to the tool pochette are 
required for this work 
The following classroom tools and matenals 
will be needed 

bade less cambric, lawn, or some similar 
material 
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D,M C. sewing cotton, No. 40, in colours Before starting on the handkerchief another 

to nwfch the materials clioccn simple design should be traced on the 

D M ('. coion a brodcr. No 16, in clear, sampler and filled with stem stitch for 

pure u'lonr'' practice. No. 16 D M.C. is a good thread 

Tiachig paper, ur used carbon paper. with which to begin the practice of this 

Scjuarcd pajx'r v-itli ^ in luliiig embroidery stitch, but when the worker 

Kulerc’ has had some experience, moic beautiful 

('oinpasscs results can be obtained if a slightly finer 

l\iicils. — ffB an 1 HHII. tliic'id is used. For filling areas, the same 

Laige cuttin;Z-out **1 issors rule ajjplies m stem stitch as m chain stitch. 

Wlieii dealmg with circular or irregular 
llie handkinhief is made from a m. shajics the stitchery ‘hould start on the 
square of fadeless rose-coloured cambiic, outside of the ana to filled, and follow 
and is (mbroidcicd in D M C. coion d hroder, the outline of the shape, w'oiking inwards 
No. 16, in pink, Col. ^35^; gncti. Col. xi, to the centre row by row. Sometimes, for 
and blue, ('ol yqg; the comers are stitched filling rectangular shapes, the stem stitching 
with T)M( sewing cotton. No. 40, Col is done parallel with cither the long or 

which matches the cambric. the shoit sides; this nuthocl of wwking 

A hem ] in wide when finished is turned gives a simple patterned effect. 
dc)wn all round the liandkcrclnef and tacked tig. 6 shows the method of w^orkine 
bv ex.iclly the same m^dhod as that used stem stitch. In the second row. the piece ol 
in (liapftT r A sewing needle. No can material picked up with the needle shcmld 
be used for all the decorative work. No. 6 fall just below that picked up :n tlic pie- 
for licmiiiing and top-sewing the comers, ceding row; the same remark applies^ to 
A single row of tacking stitch is used to all succeeding rows. Working m this wiv 
decorate and fasbm down the hem Stem seciiies an even covering of tlie bad groniicl 
stitch, or more than one row ol decorative material. 

tacking, would be too heavy on the width of The outside portions of the design on the 
hem that is dcsir.ible for a handkerchief of handkerchief were embroidered first and 
thi^ tyj)e When the hems are finished the llu scjuare in the* centre last; in this case 
design should be traced on the liandkerc'hief, the method of working the square was from 
care being taken that the design is centrally the outbide edge inwards to the centre; if 
placed wiili regard to the comer, and that pieferred it may be worked on the method 
it IS far enough from the hems to have a of parallel lines of atitchcry. 
sui rounding background sufficiently large 

to set off the design. Haciiig the design Time. Three periods of 40 minutes each 
too near the hems wall give a crowded heavy if the design is made in the drawing lesson 
effect, while if it is too far Irom the hems the and if practice on the sampler is permitted 
design will appear lost and disconnected. in odd minutes. 
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V. WOOL EMBROIDERY USING FREE 

DESIGN 

W OOL embroider}’ appears 
to be a typically English 
form of decoration. Since 
very early times England has been 
famous for her wool. The story 
ol the woollen industry fioni the 
twelfth to the nineteenth century 
gi\ «'s an intimate picture of a great 
deal of the social life in England. 

In the early days wool was ex- 
|K>rted to Idanders, wht iicc a good 
deal of it returned in the form of 
cloth. After some time linglish 
]H ople learned to spin and weave 
ili( wool which grew on the sheep 
oj then ow'n hillsides. It is dilfi- 
^ lilt ttiimaginethat Englishwomen 
of those days failed to decorate 
son c material of their own weav- lUi li\M> siiowmr. i*ri r lu sk.n (i v. i) 

ing, wlien they had made it up 

into dicsses which they piizerl «uid woie that made him s,iv 'd lh<‘ \Vit(‘ ol Bath in 
for a very long time. Wc know fiom wills the Canierbioy I airs-- 
made as far back as the tenth century 

that dresses and hangings were hniifled tK ck^otl} making she liadde suuhe an 
down from one generation to another. hdiint, 

We also know that people ol thos-‘ days Shr passed hr^ni of Ypies and of Gauiu 
knew how to dye materials by using 11 ic 

juices of plants. As eaily as the tenth Wool enibroivlcry h‘iids itsrif vny well 
century a law was made regulating the to what is called fieo design. Manv people 
weighing and pricing of wool. Similarly, find thii> method much easier than making 
throughout English history, wc find laws a design on paptT and vi-sualising the finislied 
lelating to wool, her staple product The efted. lliis chapter has been planned as 
measure we know as a yard was instituted a change from the more oiJerly thinking that 
originally for measuring woollen cloth. Many has been necessaiy in the preceding ones, 
words and phrases in tlie English language are Colour, design, compo.sitioii stitchery and 
the languageofthe woollen trade; for example, suitability play their parts a^ in all the other 
spinster, “to spin a yam", and “to tell the lessons, but their presence is not so apparent, 
tale" originally meant to count the sheep. At the same time, Iiowever, thinking rriust 
Chaucer was for some time “Controller be quicker and more immediate, as prob- 
o£ the wool customs." Perhaps it was his loins jircsent themselves continuously, and 
knowledge of the trade in wool and cloth to the very end they call for instant solution 
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at the point of Ihc needle. In the preceding 
lessons, the desi^’n had already boon settled 
before its (‘xcriition on the material began. 
Most problems wen) lljcreiore anticipated, 
or should iirive luen, before starting on the 
article itself, except iJiat of .slitrhery alone in 
which probl(»^Tl•^ p< isist to tin* very last stit< h. 

The stiUhes used on the hat hand illus- 
trated in P'ig. T are two that were us<‘d in 
tlic first lesson blanket stib h and decora- 
tive tacking In this lesson they are 

used in n(‘W anang('inents t)n dillerent 
materials. 

The decoration sh<»uld lollow sf,me dt finite 
scheme, colours sliouM be cho'-en before 
starting. The flow«Ts should be (ocnjK)sc(l 
into a block or blocks, powck red or else 
placed in some geometrical f(«rmation gained 
by cye-moasuicnient. Fig. 2 shows the 
treatment that couM b(' usetl where a light 
border is desind, F'ig. 3 suggests a method 
of covering an entire siiifaci' in a free, 
all-over pattern; Fig. 4 might be used where 
a design is needi*d suggt'sting a heavy 
weighting border sueli as on the tiem of 
a hanging. This Iiorder might be enlarged 
by increasing the size of the flowers and 
adding more. 

The addition jioint^’d neetlles, such as 
are used in Indian coiled IxulstMry, will be 
requited for the tool pochette. 1'he following 
classroom tools and mattiials \\ill be 
needed: 

Wo<j|len material, as “w<mi 1 clotli", 
flannel or some .similar niaieital ol open 
WTavc. 

Tapestry wools in clear strong colours. 

Large cutting-out scissors. 

Materials of loose open weave arc liest 
for this type of embniidery. ool-clcdh" 
and flannel, which can be bought in very 
attractive colours, are easy to work on. If 
the hat band is needed lor a summer hat, 
linens of open wc'ave and soft coloured 
canvas can be used. The hat band illustrated 


in Fig. T is made from a strip of brown, 
light-weight, hand woven tweed, 31 in. 
long and 2J in. wide. Tlie length and width 
of the hat band would, of course, vary w’itb 
the needs and taste of the owner. The four 
edges are blanket stitched with stitches 
placed about [ in. apart over the raw edge. 
To turn in any material will make the edge 
bulky, and it is unnecessary if the blanket 
stitching is done properly. Care should be 
taken tliat the blanket stitching is not done 
tightly, or the material will fray away and 
give a hard, ridged edge. Straight blanket 
stitch need not be practised on the sampler, 
as it has already been used in Chapter 1 . 
The blanket stitching is done with wool a 
httlo lighter than the colour of the material ; 
stitching with another colour altogether is 
apt to detract from the decoration and, 
except under special circumstances, give a 
liome-made effi*rt to the work. 

Needles .should be pointed; the smaller 
.sizes of pointed needles for Indian coiled 
basketry are excellent for the purpose; *,thev 
make a hole in the material sufficiently 
large for the wool to pull through easily 
without dragging eHher the material or the 
wool. 

Blanket stitching in circles to foiiii flowerb 
calls for some sampler practice, as working 
all the stitches into the centre and making 
a cirrU‘ by e5'c at the same time is a skilled 
performance. The centres of the flowers 
are made by two decorative tacking stitches 
placed close together ; the leaves are comj)o.sed 
ol one or more derorativc tacking stitches, 
according to what is required to balance 
the design. 

Children enjoy decorating plain woollen 
jumpers, woollen dresses, or felt hats with 
tins form of embroidery. Sucli work teaches 
children, while they are young, what can 
be done if good, plain, machine-made 
articles are bought, and the right amount of 
simple decoration is added at home. 

Time, hour periods. 




Examples of rkss Design for Wool I^mdroiuery 
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VI. POCHETTE EXECUTED IN TENT 

STITCH 


H irHEKTO we have been dealing 
wth decf>rative stitches that cover 
only certain jjortic)ns of the material 
uiiicli forms the barkgrnmid. This diapler 
intioduces anothfi foim of derorati*)n m 
which the material is enliiely covered with 
btitchery. The stitch used i-* one of those 
employed ou canvas, it is known as tent 
stitch. It is also known by the hiench name 
of petit point 'lent stitch has been known 
tor a long tune, and has been used fairly 
universally, but its English name has not 
the romantic origin which it suggests, llie 
stitch IS not associated with ient-making 
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of any kind, its real context is tape^tiy. 
Tent stitch takes its name fiom the tentci, 
the frame on which matciial was stretched 
to dry. It was originally used to imitate 
wu\cn t.i])eslties which were the work of 
th( loom. 

Ihc working of tent stitch is a good 
intioduction to cross stitdi, of which it foims 
the first pait. It can be worked rapidly, and 
it gives a beautiful smooth surface; it is 
piobable tliat for this reason it was so widely 
used for needlework pictures in former days. 
Through the centuries, hangings, diair scats 
and even carpets have been worked in this 


stitch, either alone, or in combination with 
other canvas stitches. Fur the beginner, 
howeviT, it is wisci to l(‘arn one stitch at 
a time, and to execute examples in that 
stitch alt >110. 

Canvas vanes as to tlie number of holes 
to the inch, and as the stitch must com- 
pleU ly cover the background, the wool used 
mu..t be of the right thickness to hide al’ 
the canvas; at the same tune it shouhl be 
of a thickness thal will pass easily thioiigh 
the holes t)f the canvas without dragging. 

I'Slunt iiig needles will br requiierl as an 
atldilion to the tool j»f»clictte 

I he following classroom tools and materials 
w’ill be needed: 

Pi‘nelopc canvas. 

Tapestiy wools m cleat, rich ctrlouis. 

Light wTight material suitable for lining 
the pochette. 

Dress fasteners. 

Tacking cotton. 

Vt'ry nanow Russian braid to match the 
wiw>l Used as the background colour. 

Sewing silk or D.M.C. sewing cotton to 
match tlie braid and the lining. 

I-arge cutting-out scissors. 

Used carbon paper. 

Rulers, 

Pencils,- HB and IlllH. 

The design used on the pochette illu. 
trated in Fig. 4 is more difficult to work 
than that shown in Fig. 2 or Fig. 3 because 
of the sloping hues which form part of the 
design in Fig. 4. Designs similar to those 
suggested in Figs. 2 and 3 will be much 
easier for children to start on. However, 
should designs of the type illustrated in 
Fig, I be preferred, there is no reason why 
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chilclicii should not altfinpt the pioblim 
of stqiping the stitches in such a as to 
foiiQ the sloping lines It will he best for 
the present if designs u ing circles die 
avoided, and only those Using lectihmar 
foims are attempted Planning tlusr design^ 
m terms of the number of holes to Mie mrlx 
IS a simple matter, and keeping the design 
true will present few, if any, difficulties. 

Tlie pochette illustrated in Fig 1 is made 
from a piece of Penelope canvas, gi m by 
6 in ; it is woiked with PearsaU's tapestry 
wools* blue, No 21, green, No 80; oiouge. 
No. 117, scarlet. No 4, deep crimson. No. 
51, and dull pink, No. ab. It is lined with 
tussore silk that i s pat t ei ned with a geomet- 
ncal design, using red, blue and green 
circles on a cred 1 ground, and is finished 
off round the edge with a very narrow 
Russian braid that matches the wool used 
m the background. 

RR— VOL. 2 


The canvas u iii-t whippifi all round with 
double tacking lolton u iiif, large stitches, 
this IS to pi(\int thf c.inv^as fiom fraying 
while it IS being worked u]m n The method 
of working dt])ciids upon Uk i\p( < 1 deMgn 
cho'^cn. Jf il !«» tie tyj>e of dtsit^n shown 
in 1 ig. I die cksign is traced f»ii to that [»iit 
of the canvas winch will him tne fla[> of 
the j)och(tte when mack u}» (ni it cart 



^ORKINO DRAWINC. of 1>1 ns Usi U ON PlirnmF 
flLUSTKAllD IN 1 £(• I 
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must be taken that the horizontal and 
per|)eiidicnilar liiu s of the design lie exactly 
over corresponding tlireads in the canvas, 
or (iiltirultios will arise in the embroidery. 
Fig. 4 shows the design for the pochette 
ready for tracing on to the canvas. If the 
design is similar to those shown in Figs. 2 
and 3, the plan of the design will be used 
as a working drawing. The number of holes 
to an incli in the canvas is easily determined. 
Each section of ihe design can be marked 
in terms of the number of stitches to be 
workc'd in the vaiious colours The W'orker 
can th<m begin to build up the design on 
canvas with needle and wool, starting at 
one comer, J in. should be left bare all 
round fm tuniiiig. 
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The me thod of working tent stitch is 
showm in Fig. 5, The thread is fastened in 
by making two or three darning stitches near 
the right hand side of the work; the stitch 
being worked from right to left. After making 
the last darning stitch the needle is brought 
up in the hole last but one of tlie lower of 
the two rows of holes being worked in. 
I'he needle is inserted in the hole diagonally 
above, cairicd through to the back and 
brought up in the next hole on the left of 
the stalling hole. Continue working in this 
way until the Kft hand side of the work 
is read K cl, take the needle through to the 
back of the work, turn the work round so 
that the working end is on the right hand 
of the worker, bring the needle up in the 


second hole from the end of the next row 
of holes below and continue working as 
before. The method described for starting 
a new row by turning the work is followed 
in order to ensure that successive rows of 
stitches lie in the same direction. This 
smoothness of texture is an essential feature 
of tent stitch. Working ends are finished off 
by making running stitches through the 
back of the work. New ends of wool are 
started in similar fasliion; care should be 
taken lest unevenness is caused by the 
running of finishing and starting ends over 
one another. The back of the work should 
be neat and smooth; the stitches on the 
back differ from those on the front only 
in being slightly longer. 

When the decoration is fiiii'Hlird the turn- 
ings are folded on to the back c>f tlie work 
and herringboned down verj^ carefully wth 
cotton to match the bacl.gjound wof>l 
Care must be taken that tlu* liernnebone 
stitches do not cither come thiough on t«> 
the right side oi pull the tun stitch; il 
possible put them into the canvas, ^ The 
turnings .should be tackul down before 
herringboning, using large stitches wliidi 
arc taken right thiough the wuik, 'Ihe-jC 
stitches should be cut out canfully altei 
the herringboning is finished If (hue is a 
selvedge on one side of the canvas it should 
be snipped J in. deep at eveiy inch to pi event 
dragging on that side. A little canvas can 
be cut off across the corners to prevent 
balkiness. 

The lining is cut the same size as the 
canvas. 9J in. by b in. It is turned in a little 
more than J in. all round, and is pinned, 
lacked and slip-stitched on to the pochette 
with silk or cotton to match the lining, 
using a No, 5 needle. If the lining is ol 
patterned material it .should have a pattern 
that is in keeping with the design on the 
]X)chettc. The design in this case being 
geometrical, so also should be the pattern 
on the lining, but not such as will give a 
jazz effect to the whole. 

The pochette is now t<‘a<ly to be nnde up. 
Fold up the end for the pocket to a depth of 
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22 m Mark places for clasps, sew on 
clasps and top sew the sides of the pocket 
as suggested in Chapter I , leaving the sidi s 
open i in. at the fold of the pocket for 
finishing off with braid Poke one end of 
the braid in at the fold; finish top sewing 
that side and then sew on the biaid using 
a running stitdi and an occasional back- 
stitch AATien working round the flap of 
the pochette, put the braid just under the 
flap Now sew the braid down along the 
second side of the jx'ckct to wnthin i in 
of the fold Mcasuic and cut ofi the braid, 
allowing for iinislnng off Poke the 

end of the braid inlo the pu<c of pv)ck(t 
left open, fin sh top sewing this side and 
tln.n fini li St wing t)n the bind I inid mg 
will) biai 1 miy piuvt diffuult fir some 
chiklnn in which c isc it nay bt omitUd 
The biciul 1** ii«-«d to covci a tliiii line of 


canvas which it mains liter the baic canvas 
margin has been tunic d in 

Beginners somctimts pull their work otf 
Uie straight while working Jhis tin be 
rectified by pi icing the finished wiik face 
downwaids on a shut of \<r\ wet blotting 
piper resting on a diiwin’^ boaid The 
work can thin be gtnth pulled into slnpe, 
pinned ^ecuitly with diiwing pins and left 
until diy Glass he ailed oi eoloand hi »,dfcl 
di awing pms m lx t for th s puipo^i, as 
they hd\c lon^ ^leiidii ]>uis and do not rust 

Tent 'ititeh cannot be piaitised on the 
existing sampler but juictiie i-. not likih 
to be neccssirv lent ^Mtih is * \ullei ♦ fi»r 
the devcle'prni nt of woikinf J yihm, and pir 
mits of piogu'^s tow ud m d w uking jm I 

Ixme lhi(( to four pc 1 loJ ifthrdisi^ns 
aic nude m the hawiiiw lessen 


VII. AN IRONHOLDER EXECUTED IN 
CROSS STITCH 


yl\OiIIII< 1 iiivas -stitch is ired ir 
this clin>Ui ^lO'•^ <*111(1! or gray 
^ ponii as it is somi times calhd is 
d much betUr known slifih tliin teil 
stitch which was use d in the pu vou^- chapter 
Most peiiple, at ^onic time or other hive 
woikecl cro & stitch Hnile Unt sliteh is 
used by conijiaiativel} few As was stated 
m the last eli iptei, cross stitch is tent stitcb 
earned a step furthi r ( ross stitcli has been 
popular with hnglidi cmbioidei esses fc^i 
several centuni s espccnilly duiing the 
seventeenth century Cio«s stitch was used 
for the same purposes as tent stitch, some- 
times the two stitches were used in 
combination Chair scats, for mstaiice, fre- 
quently show these two slit( bes in combina- 
tion, the more dclic.ate parts bemg executed 
in tent stitch, while the places where haid 
wear occurred were done m cross sliteh 
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Designs suitable for this diapter will be portions of rectangular forms. No designs 
similar to those used for the pcjchette in the arc suggested in this lesson other than the 
rhajilor on tc^nt stitch, with the difftrence one on the ironholder, as the type of design 
that in the chapter on tent stitch a rcctangu- used in the two chapters on canvas stitches 
lar shape had to be filled, whereas in this is the same. The experience gained in 
chapter a square is the most suitable shape making designs to fill a rectangle, in the 
from the point of view of usefulness. Designs previous chapter, will prove to be ample 
using circular forms arc still better avoided preparation for dealing with the simpler 
for the present, and there is, after all, problem of filling a square, 
infmite variety in tlie choice of the pro- In the chapter on tent stitch it was sug- 
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gested that a design drawn on squared x^aper, 
might be used as a working drawing. Fig. 2 
shows the design used on the ironholder 
prepared for use in the manner suggested. 
A usual size in canvas is to holes to the inch. 
Fortunately, paper ruled in squares 10 to 
the inch is also common. If such paper 
be used and each hole be reckoned as a 
stitch, drawing and work will correspond 
in c\crv particular. 

The canvas used for the ironholder illus- 
trated worked out at just over 8 Jioles to 
the inch ; hence the design was worked out 
on paper ruled in eighths in preference to 
that ruled in t(*nths since closer concs- 
p. fidciice in size was gained thereby Fach 
iiole represents a stitch, but, since every 
hole is somewhat larger than its concsixind- 
ing stitch, the dravrng is larger than the 
actual ironholder. Once the working draw- 
ing i'' ready, tlu* making of tin* ironlu^ldcr 
may hegm. 

N(» addJKiiis l(> ttie tool jiochette art 
rcquiP^d 

3 he lollowing < lawoom tools and mate nals 
are netded: 

rcutlopi' cjii\ 

Tape .trv w(K;Is 

Woollen matMkil fur hn'ng in<l padding 
the jiOTiholdc'i 

D.M C. sewing cotton to mitth the hning 
for the holder. 

Ta( king cf>tton. 


The edges of the canvas are whiiiped to 
prevent framing as was suggested in the 
last chapter. Cross stitch is illustrated in 
Fig, 3. One important rule must be home 
in mind when working cross stitch; the 
top stitch must always 1 h' across the under 
stitch in the same direction, or an uneven 
surface will be the result both as regards 
texture and c<)lour The mi'thod of finidiing 
and ‘starting tlm'ads is the same as was 
dt’^inbed for tent stitili. 

Wlicn the (TOSS stitching i'. finished, the 
iiunholder should be pressed from the back; 
It is then ready for padilitig. The padding 
and final lining most be or woollen niatenal, 
as is Je-'*^ infltunmahie than cotton; 

flaniulette is dihintilv daiigiious because 
of Its cKtiupe inilaTrini.dnlitv fhe in.itciial 
for padding is cut i ir. snialUr all round 
than the deroiated surlace, that is 52 in 
^qUiiie Tlie nninbii (‘f such ‘•(piaies that 
will bo needed dtfHuds on Ok* thickness 
of the iu,iteiial used 3 hi* ))ad(ling is placed 
on the bark oi the drcoT.ited jioilion and 
lacked on with huge t.icking stitches that 
go thiough on the nglit side oj the holder. 
A little (aiivas is cut off a< loss the coiners, 
tlir* tuimug on the edge? ol the ironholder 
is turned down on to ilie padding and 
lurrii-gboiied seciiir ly llu t.n kings should 
then be rut out r -indiilh . The hanger is 
marie fiom the same malciiil a-, th* lining 
and meaairis in. bv' i \ m before making 
up It is an advantage* it mu of the Jcaig 


Blunt lug needles 
I-aige cuttmg-c'ut b(i-.^ors. 
Squared paper. 
TViuils,-H B 
Rulers. 


The ironholder illustraled in Fig, i 
is made from a piece of Penelope 
canvas 7 in. squ< re, and is worked in 
Pearsall's tapes! ’y wools, blue, No. 
21; scarlet, No. 4; orange, No. 17, 
and green, No. 80. It ia lined and 
padded with fawn Uannel. 
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sid^s of tlu'. pio(» IS a ■>*lvedge as in that 
I.ISI no lurninq will b< r» qiaiied on this side, 
fold the '•tiip Idifrthwisc into three and 
*«hp stit<h lii( double (dgfs togtther. Bend 
the coii'phhd stiip to foim a loop and sew 
It •>fnmlv oi to om (oinci of the iion- 
hold^r llu lining is cut 7 in square that 
IS, J lu laigd dll loimd tluui the d(cniattd 


portion of tli(‘ iroiiholder A little more 
than Jin is turned down all round this 
square, it is then pinned, t.ickcd ind slip- 
stilched oil to the holder with cotton to 
match the lining in colour, using .1 No 5 
sewing needlr 

Time Six jicnoda 


Vlir. A CIRCULAR SCALLOPED MAT 


S ( \I 1 (>PlN(i is a \d> pnpulu iiMthod 
loi ddoiiling in < dg( it is viiy 
simpk to ( xd iit(, but hkt inauv < tlar 
simple 11 mg a hij^h derici of skill ii 
siiy li a pl< I lid nid sitnlutor} aituk 
is to bt aiIiK\i I Nothiiig looks woiso lliin 
sc*dl( ping 11 wljuh 1li« are t k) 

Will- q>iil d]ud ill\ il Mu bulpTound 
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nidtdiil and the thioad used loi sealloping 
arc <>f dilkrcnt (oloiirs Bad -.''aliojnng 
shows rougli, untidy edge-* m the ln*-l wa I , 
if th(> do not appear b f h tliit inud 
(dllopirig on the other hcjid will ^^( \i 
Will and lo attiaflivc almost indcfinitih 

Sc il loping l^ roiurull> iisul as a bound iiv 
lino to (over a raw edg^ i d i \ oid\ 
(»nc Hat sidf , «-oni( 1im« , h >v i \ d , ii n .td 
in the dtsiPii itsi If Ihf F li/ ibutti u, 
doiiK‘tK mtdkwoik inditiou'd in ( h ipr*; 
111, show'c adniir ibk use ot luiM< ni if 
stiteli in tin desien, in Mmiinn iti<‘n w ih 
(Inn stjteh and other stitcher laitie»nh(^l( 
silk h u-^cd as pirt e f the ‘ksigu mI1 ht ,1 ilt 
with in a liter lesson i^ ])iutii^ i 11 < !< 1 
b(fenc it can be U'^^d au fulnil^ f 1 tin'- 
piii}» )se 

No addition to the toi I v x in ik le Muii^d 

Ihc following c la-- SI o( m to( K iid lUc tn ils 
vmH be needed 

Linen, easememt cloth or some siirukii 
matenai 

DMC (oton d hoder. No 16, in pun, 
ck ir colcnirs 

DMC coton a hrodef. No 16. of the <-aii < 
colour as the matciial on whieli it is to be 
u^fd (feir padding) 

( ompasses. 

Used carbon paper. 

Paper — thin brown is suitable. 

Large cutting-out scissors. 

Pencils, mill for tracing, HP tor making 
scallops. 
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Pennies. bluntly at their junctions with each other; 

Halfpennies. they arc, for this reason. Ic.'-s lik(‘ly to tear 

Drawing pins. in wear, as well as being easier tn work. 

Farthings and halfpennic<i can be used for 
The mat illustrated in Fig i is iiin. in maikiiig smaller scalU^ps. ('oins wliich have 

diameter and is cut out of a piece of butcher milled edges should never be used because 

blue linen, 32 Hn. square. It is scalloped the milled edge grates the lead of tiie pencil 

with copper-coloured D.M.C. colon a broder, on to the work and gives a jagged eilge to 

No. 16, Col. 923, and it is padded with blue the scallop, 

D.M.C. colon d hroder, No. 16, Col. 923. These scallops are padded with cliain 

A circular mat has been chosen as a stitch, which must increase in si/e with 

starting exercise since fewer difficulties tlie width of the scall*)p. At the 
occur while max king the .scallo])s when there of the scallops a running stit( it is used inste.id 
are ik» corners in the work. Draw a circle oi chain .stitch; to continue tht* chain stitch 
of si ill. radius with the compasses on a at this point would destroy * he sh.ipe of the 

pi< < e of paper 12^ in. square. Cut a square .scalli'p and make it bulkv The join between 

of linen whose sides measure 12! in.; draw two scallops is the weak point in scidli'ping, 

threads to cut along Pin the linen on to and it is Kst strcngtlH'iied t*y a Mip<T- 

a drawing board or table with drawing pins, im]K)sed stitch which mtU be desnibed 

taking care not to pull tlio linen out shortly (see Fig. 2). I'adding .‘^honld bt‘ 

shaj)e. On the square of linen, pLue the done witli cotton inalrlnng the b;u kiTonnd 
puf'or on wliich the cirOe has been drawn, niat(*iial 111 cok)ur, as it is then h-s likelv 
and [Mil It down carefully along 
one ‘^ide. Slip a piece of use<i c.iibon 
jMpei und( I tliepieceoi paj)ef alteady 
inaiked with a circle and tiacc the 
ia'‘le with a hard ])emil; this ciirle 
represents the outer edge of the 
scalkqis. 

'I he scallojis are inaiked by using 
a nalfjieiin}' and a in the 

fnlJow'ing wav. Place the lialfpuiny 
inside the ciicle so that it touches 
tht* edge ol tlu traced ciide; mark 
round the h.ilfpenny as far as w'lll 
give a dip ot about , in. up from 
the circle; the next scallop will join 
at this point. Before marking the 
last half dozen scallojjs try whether 
c>r no they will fit exactlj into the 
remaining sj)ao-; if ncjt, make a 
few scallops slightly larger or smaller 
than those made hitherto. Whtm the 
outside edge of the scalloping has 
been traced all roun'I the mat 
in this way. Me inside of the 
scalloping is marked by using the 
penny. The penny, being a larger 
circle, cuts off the scallops more 
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show if the scalloping slilclus are made 
not 

S<<tlln[)ing is illiistiatcd in Fig. 2. This 
cliagiam .sliows the slitclics jjJaced wide 
apait in order make the techiiiiiue of 
workuig deal, 'lliue aic sevoial iiaiH)rlaril 
fKMuts to lenw rnbei : 

1 . iSiiitoiihole stitdies must lie close 
togdlRi; but on the other hand, if they 
are toi> «mwdifl tluy ov(rlap and give a 
nilged eilect, which may even fray away 
the niattnnl 

2. 'Jhe bultoiiholiiig follows the curve of 
the .-.c.illop as if the i^tilclies were rndii of 
a cirdc; stiUhcs kept -straight rjuse bulki- 
ncss and too few stili h<‘s at tli^' joining of 
tvo scallops. 

'Jhr toj) of (adi scallop is one stilcli; 
the .stitdiis bdoje and after this otitch 
ovnlaji onv‘ anotlu r , that is, th(> aie worked 
into (adi olln^t, to sliengihen this s]H)t. 
which would otlMiwise be weak. 


4. Cut the scallops from the back, sloping 
the scissors in, towards the centre of the 
mat. Scissors must be small and should 
have firm, sharp blades. 

5. Cut the scallops before washing, as 
thread-i left from cutting will wa.sh in with 
the slight shiinkagc. 

The line of back-stitching, which is Jin. 
in from the inside line of the scalloping is 
done before the scallops arc cut out. A No. 
5 sewing needle can be used all the lime during 
tlii*^ lesson. 

Wlien the mat is finished it should be 
pressf^d well from the back, fir-.t on a damp 
cloth jdaced over it, and then on the material 
it '»eli. 

A few scallops shc»uld bo done ff)r i>raclice 
on the sampler be Ion starting on Iht mat. 

Itme I\mi jieriods, if sampler practiti* 
can be done in odd nioiueiits. 


IX. A DECORATED LUNCH BAG 


A I TTNTH bag made of Inssian seems 
a tommonpLne ailide to decorate. 
'I here IS, liouevei, good reason why 
cvervd»iv tilings should b<‘ made beautiful, 
provided that tlu* deconition in no w'ay 
impairs Iheir usefulness. In some countries 
much more attention is paid to making 
commonplace articles beautiful than is 
usual in Fngland. F^oi example, the slogan 
of th(‘ picsent moveiiwuit in Sweden has 
become Vackrare 1 "ardaf^avara — ** Beautiful 
Everjalay Ware." A less conscious tendency 
to beautif}’ rommonjface pioducts is sljow’n 
in the manufacture of some Russian sacks. 
Tluy are woven of flax, of a texture coarser 
than Russian crash, but instead of being 
plain, simple patterns have been woven on 
them giving an effect similar to that illus- 
trated in Fig. I, which has been obtained 


bv ccairhing wc»oL Ihe.se Russian sack*' 
W’hen opened out and hinged at the enci-. 
may be used a‘= lugs. 

riic decoration on the' luneh bag should 
be simple and slnctly gec»metrical in char- 
acter, but iliose K'stricf ions should not give 
rise to work which is dull in appearance. 
Within the limits of simple geometrical 
d(‘sign tlic Navaho Indians wc'ave rugs which 
are celebrated for the beauty of their pfitterns. 
The appearance of couching in straight 
line's with wool on hessian Ls similar to 
wc'aving. and wc may take a woven design 
as an inspiration for wwk in couching. In 
the imitation of a w'oven design it is neccssarj^ 
to remember the limitations of weaving, 
or wc .shall lose the spirit of the originals, — 
the design must follow either the warp or 
the weft threads. The looms of the Navaho 
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Wharton James, tells us the colours used 
by the Navaho weaver. Red is the colour 
of the sunshine, hence its glorification in 
so many Navaho blankets. ... He sees 
in tlie East the white light of inoiuint;, 
hence white is always symbolical of the 
East. The cloudless South is gencrallv 
blue, hence blue always s>’mbolises South. 
Tlic sunset in the WV>t is so often tinted 
yellow that that colour always svmbolises 
West, while from the North c»)mc the (Luk, 
bUck climds, hence black ulw.ivs symbolic", 
North/* Tliese colouis, red, white, blue, 
yellow and black, arc the colours ol I lie 
Navaho designs. 

'11x010 aie no further additions ictiuirf'd 
for the 1(^0 1 jHxcludte. 

The following (las-»iu'’in tools lOid 
materials will ]>e needl'd* 

Coloured hesaan 

D.M.C. coton perle. No. 8, of tlu same coif>ur 
as the hessian. 

Pearsall's tapestry woc»ls in deal, ndi 
c(»lours. 

Large cutting-out scissors. 

Tacking cotton. 

Pointed needles such as are used for 
Indian coilctl basketry. 

The bag illustrated in Pig. i is made 
from a piece of brown hessian 19 in. long 
and 13 Jm, wide, and two small pieces 
18 in. long and 3 in. wide The decoialion 
is executed in tapcstiy woola in the follov» Ing 
tolouis: jade. No. 75; red. No. 5; orange. 


Lt n( n }JAt» (iMu rl 

weavers arc simple, and the threads are 
st(Mit, therefore the outlines of their patterns 
are clearly marked by the angles product d 
by the nxee tings of the w'arp and wef’ 1 breads. 
Imitation is not the aim ol the lesson, but 
Navaho design is so excellent 111 its barbaric 
simplicity, that a child will learn a great 
deal by copying one such design, if leproduc- 
tions of som^ < f the best blankets can be 
procured. The design should, if possible, 
be copied in the colours of the original. 

The following extract from the book 
Indian Blankets and their Makers, by George 



Diagram Illusiraiing Plan of Bag 





De^t^ ns Si ir\BiE for ^'oLCfirvG 
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No. 117; light brown, No. qo. Ibe decora- 
tion is couched dowTi with dark brown. No. 
Qi. The herringbone stitch is woikcd with 
D.M C. coton perle, No. 801, which matches 
the hessian. 

A single hem is turned up all loiind the 
piece of hessian, and is tacked down. The 
hem must be revuised along the side which 
makes the turnover at the tup of the finished 
bag. This reversal is done in the following 
way; 

Measure in. from each end of the him, 
and at these points make n snij) iinvards, 
I in deep. 'I mil a single luin ^ 111. wide on 
to the f pposite side of tlu matriial fiom that 

0 which the htm was pifMuudv talked 
lack down the i(v»rsed hem (Fig. 2) 

All the liems slioulil be luniiigboiied 
doiMi with coUm pnl\ No. 8 in colour to 
match tli( hf^Man 1 lu liniit glione stif(he> 
•■hoiild be , oi tin v will an»l fiay 
*AO iiuUfTid nelcail o1 mal mg the luat 
‘Itoiig fnii-.h which IS i('|Uiud. 

"Ill* I .UM^ iicm I'ads io In dn.oMte»l In 
a the Jill It TP lid lice dt -ign, hut lx me 
( f a /.ccnxtijtcd tli.iTaM<i a I'ltain an'oiiiit 
(/f phnmiig i> ictjUind to kee]) tlie dtsign 
tint llif lines of dff atitioTj sfiould bt 
I)la;m(d, and if ncKssaiy guidiiig 1 xik-> of 
ta King cotton mav be j shows 

a inij>)e vanatuni of the d*sig'. on the bag 
ilhuliiUcd in I ig J 1 ig 4 liows a ^h sicu 
winch IS niisickrabK nmic diihrult to 
OMiiitt A studv td the Unig stiuhes m 
this pattern »! ig 4) uv mF that they oerm 
111 regular sequence and form a '»t<cmoaiy 
palUin, ioge.lhei with the pattern feirnud 
by the long tlm ads tlav gi\e the clh.t 

01 a plaiel The leguhinty of the tying 
stitches in Figs 1 and ^ giv^'s the appear- 
ance of w^eaMiig 

1 ^ 36 - 5 dlustiiUes anotlicr t}q>c of design 
suggested by a Na\aho blanket. If w« 
suppose tljat the w^aiji tlu cads iim from 
the top to the I uttom of the bag, the lines 
of couching will follow the '>upposeil weft 
threads, that is, they will run across the 
width of the bag. For example, in the 
cential jioition of the pattern ihown in 


Fig. 5, the lines of couching will run from 
A to B, then from C to D, and so on, until 
this pait of the pattern is complete. 

The piocedure of working the decoration 
on the bag illiisliated in Fig. 1 w'as as follows; 

The perpendicular lines of couching, 3 in. 
apait, were w'orked first, finishing 3 in 
horn the tc>p edge so that their ends should 
!)e well cov(‘ied by the turnover ip the 
finished bag The w’oik began wuth the 
ronirc line of naulung (led), and it was 
then easy to woik the jade thitads cai rath 
side of it. I'or the method of coiuhing see 
Fig 0. Tt is cavy to lol]t)vv a thread of the 
maltuial for tiie fiiM lov*^ cjf decoialiou, 
althougli, «is It has dicadv Ixcri suggested, 
tacking tliread* may be used lor guidan *. 

The lioi*/on»al lines v\tie llun added, 
whuh being alt iii aput, di\^id*‘d the 
backgiound mt » tliie<*ni(h sijuire^ Ihese 
lines oi dcrorition wcie hmslicd otf at the* 
baek ol the h‘TTim'bon(d luin on cadi side. 
The tuincwci v. •, dcfcuiltd w*th parallel 
lines t)f ci)iKhme clicsks, or an> nioTi 
ccmiphcated suit cl cFc oration, wontd gi\c 
the appxaraiH^' of o\iixn*wdi ig Sevtn 
lows of (ou(lim»^ wwc used m the fi Mowing 
oidtf light brown, jade orane*‘, red, 
orang* j.nl< light blown, I he ivii.tr stiUh 
thioiiehuiii the bag wa-. *1 ti dark brown 
(oloui. 

Itie h«indli«- of the bag wcie made uj» 
and s* w'li on btfoie the idc^ rd the bag 
W‘i# jail'd 'llic tw^'> ^mailer jucces of 
lies Liii, lo 111 i>y 3 in , w'trt' aa'd jot making 
lh(‘ handle '» tin. of niatciial wms turned 
<lown aknig cadi long '•ide of the strips, 
the strip' wuc tlun di iibk d 'lown the 
iiiicldle, ]>iniud, l«idud ind tin n shj) stiUhed 
with No. o 111 colour to match the 

h* SSI in In or id to av< id bulk the ends ol 
th*' handles wdc not Uiincd m TJic liaiidh'S 
wtic pinned on 't 111 fti in the top edge <d 
th' bag, and hdiii'f^lAUa d. hi the inatenal 
wain laige slitdn s along three edges of lire 
handle and auejss it, in the form of a lect- 
diigle with -ides ij m long. 

The turnover was tlun folded o\cr io a 
depth of 2 in. and the sides jiinned and 



Design Suggested by Navaho Blanket (Fig. 5) 
Method of Couching (1*ig. 6) 
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tacked together. Two strands of jade wool 
were attached just under the turnover. 
They were held down the side and whipped 
over with a strand of red wool, ^^ith stitches 
Jin. apart. The bottom and second side 
of the bag were fmi.shed off in the same 
way. When the whipping was completed, 
the turnover was sewn together with D.M.C. 


No. 8. The whipping may be carried to the 
top of the bag, but a more attractive appear- 
ance is given if the turnover is left plain, 
except for the decoration round the hem. 

Sampler practice in coucliiiig is advisable 
as it gives cxpeiicnce in maint.'iining a 
straight line. 

lime: Four periods. 


X. NEEDLE WEAVING 


N eedle weaving has been done in 
the Near East. Egypt, JVisia and 
Europe for a very long time. It 
appears in saddle cloths from Morocco and 
Turkestan, mummy cloths and gannents 
from Egypt, rewers from Peisia and sashes 
from Turkey, as well as in work from Russia, 
Spam, England and Ontrai Europe. The 
gencTal technique is the same in all cjises; 
Moorish and some English work show single 
whipped bars, and Moorish work also shows 
a carrying thread trom one bar to another. 
In old work this fonn of decoration occurs 
most frequentl}^ on the borders ot rectangular 
articles. Tlic four sides usually liave borders, 
but the embroiderers of early days seem to 
have left to chance the final working (»ut 
of the pattern, which was work('<j across 
one side, and down the other, .in I if tlic 
comers matched it was fortunate. Working 
from both ends of one side tow'aid the 
middle, and constructing a motif in keeping 
with the pattern to use up the remaining 
bunches of threads does not appear to have 
entered into the calculations of past ^ inbroi- 
derers. Needle weaving can lie done on 
many different textures of material, but the 
finer the material, and the finer the working 
thread, the more beautiful will be the result. 
Carrying threads and whipped single bars 
are best left till the worker is expert, other- 
wise they mar rather than add to the beauty 
of the work. 


SoTn(‘tinu‘s otlier stittTies arc us^'d i:i 
eoinbinatioii with iioidlc weaving. Baii'‘s 
of this form of decoration are divided fir 
outliiK'd with different stitches; or a little 
ol the ground material, often only a f('w 
threads, ina> be left betwetm the bamls of 
tie(»<l]c weaving. An infinite vaiiety of 
]>atleiiis ran be evolved in tieedle wtMviug. 
SimjJe ones .should be chosen to st4irt with, 
as well as the easiest and most ctricient 
method of weaving in the thread's. There 
IS no htud and fast rule for the weaving, 
and the mathematics of it will vaiy w'ith 
the worker and with the type of pattern 
selected. 

There are no additions to the tool pochette. 

( Idssicuaa tools and materials: 

Coloiiied hessian. 

li.M.C. coton perle. No. 5, in pure, clt*ar 
colouns, 

D.M.C, coton perle,, No 8, the same colour 
as the hessian. 

Tacking cotton. 

I^rge cutting -out scissors. 

Blunt rug needles. 

The runner illustrated in Fig. i is made 
from a piece of brown hessian 54 in by 
18 in. This is a laige size and may be altered 
according to individual tastes and needs. 
The needle weaving is executed in D.M.C. 
coton perle. No. 5, Cols gold 740; yellow 
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725: 4^7: c«)ppci q2o. 'riic hcm- 

slij) stiidiinj^ and t(>p-M‘wiTiR are 
doiK‘ with coton pcrlc, Ko. 8, Col. bn)wii 801, 
to match the he'^sian. A blunt rng needle 
IS needed l««r tlic weaving, and on ordinary 
No. 5 sewing needle* for the hemstitching 
and ordinary sewing slikhe«^. 

The first thread hr th<‘ border is drawn 
4 in. in from the end of the runner; three 
more threads are tli«.*n drawn before taeking 
up the hem, as it is easier to licnistitrh 
wlieii only a few thieads have en diawii. 


stitch, is the decoration. In this case hem- 
stitching is merely a means of dividing the 
threads into bundles and fastening down 
the hem, but the rule mentioned above still 
holds in other cases. In the present instance 
a different coloured thiead from the ground 
material would detract from the needle 
w’eaving. 

For hemstitching see Fig. 2. Three threads 
are hemstitched together to form one bunch, 
at the sides, w'heie the Jin. hems occui, 
in«>rc than thiee thieads liave to be hem- 



A HUNNi^K (I 10. 1) 


Tack uj) the hem, u^'iiig J in. for fuming. 
Next tack up a him (to be Jin. wide when 
finished) down both long sides of the luniur 
— uiih\'>& one is a st Ivcdgi*. Do not slip stitch 
these hems until all the threads for needle 
weaving have been diawn and the hem- 
stitching and nei'dle w’eaving completed, 
otherwise difficulties will arise m the weaving 
and when taking out the last few* threads 
for the border. 

Hemstitching should be done w'ith cotton 
to match the material. The hole, not the 


stitched togetluT on account of the extra 
number of thieads at these points. To 
divide these over-laid threads into bundles 
of three threads only would bring the bunches 
too close logtlhcr, and they would be 
difficult and bulky to weave. The ends of 
the hem can be top-sewn while hi-mstit 'hing, 
the left end being done before the hem- 
stitching begins, and the right end when 
the hemstitching is finished. Hemstitching 
is rciiuiicd io be done on the hem side only 
of the drawn threads. 
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Wlicn the hemstitching is finished 
draw eight more llireads, thnt is 
twelve in all lor the wider bolder. 

Tlie runner is now ready for needle 
weaving. In order to avoid joining 
more often than is necessary, the 
length of thiead ll^e(l is much long(T 
than that employed in ordinary work. 

A little experiment will help the 
worker to discover exactly the right 
length of thread needed to weave 
one block for the design ilhi'^trated 
in Fig. I. 'Hie thread can then be 
cut by a specimen length, and all 
joins in the blocks of decoration an' 
thereby eliminated. Fig. 3 sluiws the 
n** thcKl used for starting a tlne<ul. 

With tlu thumb of the left liand hold 
the tliiend up the stccmd bumh cjf 
threads fiom the end of the block to 
be \\f)\en, put the iiec'dle round the 
first bunch of tint ads in the blofk, 
and stait uiaving as illustrated in 
l‘ig 4 This figure illustrates weaving, 

]>ut dots not show the mimbei of 
iliii'ids or loops required for ta<h 
.seqioi' of a b](»tk, as this would 
r»*|nire a much Ifiigtr illustration to 
make the point clear. The end of the 
thread must be ki'pt in jdace with 
th» thumb of tiie left hand until tJie 
w(*aving has moved b< yoiid the first 
two bunehC' in tlu' bl<')rk To hisien 
off a thread take it through to th » 
wrong side and run it up and down 
two or ihn'e woven bunches of 
threads. The design is fornud of 
three sections that mi)vc fui one 
biii.ch at a time, each of these 
seetKins is coinjxised of seven bumhes of 
threads, and each has twelve stunds of 
cotton woven m, — ^that is six loops at cadi 
end of a section. 

The narrow inside border has been edded 
for the benefit of the ra])id worker. It is 
I in. away fr< ni the wide border. The 
preparation is exactly the same as for the 
first border, — four threads are drawn before, 
and four threads after the hemstitching F 
done; that is, eight threads in all. The 


b’ >cks arc six bunches wide and have ei/dii 
threads wove n into each section, Ibiis making 
f«mr loops at each end. Wlicn both ends of 
the runner have been decorated, the narrow 
hem on the side's should be slip stitched, 
and the tackings removed. 

'idle sampler is probably too fine for 
practice in needle weaving; shared samjilers 
of hessian could be used by those who do 
not feel able to start on the runner itself. 
Time: Seven periods. 



